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The  New  Year 

<<  T  shall  earnestly  and  persistently  continue  to  urge  all  women  to  the 
practical  recognition  of  the  old  revolutionary  maxim ,  ‘ Resistance 
to  tyranny  is  obedience  to  God.’  ” 

SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 


ET  this  be  the  New  Year  resolution  of  suffragists  of  today. 


our  hands  is  the  power  to  bring  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  the 
rk  for  the  national  suffrage  amendment  which  Miss  Anthony  began. 


we  have  the  courage  and  determination  to  do  what  is  necessary 
in  1917  this  half-century  struggle  of  women  for  political 
shall  be  ended. 
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National  Homan’s  fartg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Tel  Main  5437 


Illinois  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis  . 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 


Michigan,  118  Farmer  Street,  Detroit 


Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 


New  Jersey,  17  West  Park  Street,  Newark,  Tel.  Mar¬ 
ket  3117 

New  York.  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel,  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
Ohio,  145  East  State  Street,  Columbus 


Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 
Filbert  5652 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 

OBJECT  :  To  secure  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  enfranchising  women. 

MEMBERSHIP  :  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 
national  political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 
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English  Suffragist  to  Aid  Federal 
Amendment  Work 

MRS.  Pethick  Lawrence,  noted  English  suf¬ 
fragist  and  orator,  has  cabled  that  if  the 
English  government  will  grant  her  a  pass¬ 
port  she  will  come  to  America  and  assist  in  the 
work  for  women’s  enfranchisement  here. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  the  chief  speaker  at  a  mass 
meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  two  years  ago 
by  the  Congressional  Union.  She  also  spoke  at 
the  opening  of  the  Congressional  Union  booth  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco, 
in  1915  and  at  numerous  other  cities  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  continent. 


Woman  Suffrage  of  First  Importance 


ONE  indication  of  the  importance  the  question 
of  the  national  woman  suffrage  amendment 
has  assumed  in  America  today  is  the  way 
it  is  included  by  the  press  with  other  particularly 
prominent  bills  and  issues  before  Congress  in  any 
analysis  of  the  political  situation. 

The  Washington  Post  of  January  2,  in  a  list 
headed  “What  1917  Holds  for  Government,”  puts 
woman  suffrage  with  a  list  of  bills  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  commanded  much  more 
attention  and  have  been  considered  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  In  a  “Review  of  the  Year  1916”  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
among  the  eight  great  accomplishments  of  the 
year  which  it  mentions  is  “The  Growth  of  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage,”  while  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  2,  “The  Woman  Suffrage  Constitutional 
Amendment”  is  listed  as  one  of  the  pieces  of  un¬ 
finished  business  which  may  make  an  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  necessary. 

Bill  for  Woman’s  Division  in  Gov¬ 
ernment 


THE  bill  to  create  a  woman’s  division  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  January  4.  After  the  com¬ 
mittee  acted  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Kenyon. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  together  in 
charge  of  one  division  all  the  governmental  activi- 
in  which  women  are  concerned.  It  has  been 
rongly  advocated  by  a  number  of  women’s 
izations. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

First  Woman  Given  Privilege 
of  Senate  Floor 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try  a  woman,  Miss  Jessie  L.  Simpson,  has 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Miss  Simpson 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  January  2,  by  Senator  Stone, 
chairman  of  the  committee.  She  is  the  first  wo¬ 
man  to  serve  as  secretary  of  a  Senate  committee, 
a  position  carrying  with  it  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

Presidential  Suffrage  in  Rhode  Island 

GOVERNOR  R.  Livingston  Beeckman  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  his  annual  message  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  legislature  after  his  inaugural 
ceremonies  January  1,  urged  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  amendment  now  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  extending  to  women  the  presidential  suf¬ 
frage. 

Municipal  Suffrage  in  Florida 

MUNICIPAL  suffrage  is  fast  spreading  in 
Florida.  Clearwater  has  recently  extended 
the  municipal  franchise  to  women,  making 
the  fourth  town  to  do  so  within  the  past  year. 

Wife  “Merely  Agent  of  Husband”  in 
Massachusetts 

THE  Public  Health  Service  through  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  come  into  possession 
of  the  following  fact: 

“If  a  butcher  sells  decayed  meat  to  a  married 
couple,  the  wife  doing  the  marketing  and  leaving 
the  choice  of  meat  to  the  butcher,  the  husband 
can  collect  damages  for  the  illness  caused  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  meat,  but  the  wife  cannot,  for  she  acts, 
in  the  theory  of  the  law,  merely  as  agent  of  the 
husband  and  has  no  contractual  relation  with  the 
butcher.” — ( Public  Health  Reports  3477.) 

Woman  Appointed  as  Assistant  to 
State  Official 

WOMAN  will  take  an  active  part  in  the 
handling  of  the  legal  problems  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  after  January  9.  She  is  Miss 
Clara  Ruth  Mozzor,  appointed  an  assistant  attor¬ 
ney-general  by  Attorney-general-elect  Leslie  E. 
Hubbard. 


As  an  assistant  attorney-general,  Miss  Mozzor 
will  have  charge  of  legal  matters  relating  especial¬ 
ly  to  laws  concerning  women  and  children.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  the  scope  of  probationary  laws,  mothers’ 
compensation,  minimum  wage  for  women,  child 
labor  and  similar  statutes,  which  are  expected 
through  legislative  action  in  Colorado  this  winter, 
will  create  an  enlarged  field  of  legal  work  in 
which  Attorney-General-elect  Hubbard  anticipates 
a  woman  will  be  especially  valuable. 

The  appointment  marks  the  first  time  a  wo¬ 
man  has  been  named  to  fill  an  office  of  this  kind. 

The  International  Suffrage  Shop 

THE  International  Suffrage  Shop  in  London 
is  one  of  the  suffrage  activities  which  is 
continuing  in  England  during  the  war. 
The  shop  was  founded  in  1910  by  Miss  Sime 
Seruya  and  has  been  constantly  growing  since 
that  date.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement  by  keeping  suffragists  informed 
of  the  work  done  by  the  various  organizations.  It 
also  acted  as  an  information  bureau  to  foreign 
journalists  and  was  most  useful  as  an  advertising 
centre  for  the  suffrage  cause. 

An  appeal  for  funds  to  keep  the  shop  open  has 
been  issued  signed  by  the  following  well-known 
suffragists  of  Great  Britain: 

Mrs.  Despard,  Leonora  de  Alberti,  Margaret 
Hodge,  Norah  March,  Miss  Alison  Neilans,  H.  C. 
Newcomb,  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  Miss  Sylvia 
Pankhurst,  Mrs.  Kineton  Parkes,  Miss  Dorothy 
Pethick,  Reginald  Pott,  Miss  Daisy  Solomon,  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Swanwick,  and  Miss  Barbara  Tchaykovsky. 

Women  of  Holland  Fight  Alone 

IN  HOLLAND  the  equal  suffrage  amendment 
to  the  constitution  is  still  under  discussion. 
The  government  proposes  to  amend  the  consti¬ 
tution  so  as  to  remove  the  existing  obstacle  in  the 
constitution  to  women’s  enfranchisement.  It  does 
not  propose  to  enfranchise  women,  but  simply 
to  change  the  constitution  so  that  the  woman 
suffrage  measure  may  be  introduced  at  some 
future  time. 

The  only  political  party  in  Holland  which  ac¬ 
cepts  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage  in  its 
party  program  is  the  Social  Democratic.  In  the 
present  suffrage  discussion,  however,  the  question 
of  suffrage  for  women  has  been  subordinated  by 
the  Socialists  in  the  interest  of  suffrage  for  labor¬ 
ing  men.  The  Socialist  leader,  Troelstra,  assured 
the  government  that  his  party  would  not  insist 
on  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  and  that  it  would  support  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  limited  measure  sooner  than  jeopardize 
more  votes  for  men. 
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[1]  National'Headquarters  opened’opposite  the  White  House,  Washington. 


[2]  One  of  the  deputations  to  Democratic  leaders.  (N.  Y.  deputation  addressing 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels.) 


[3]  Suffrage  Special  leaving  Washington  for  West. 


Review  of  the  Year 

THE  year  1916  has  been  the  year  of  great¬ 
est  activity  and  greatest  accomplishment 
since  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman 
Suffrage  began  its  active  fight  for  the  passage  of 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment  four  years  ago. 
During  this  short  space  of  time  suffrage  for 
the  women  of  the  nation  has  been  made  a  na¬ 
tional  issue.  The  cumulative  events  of  the  past 
year  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  result.  Suffrage  has  been  at  last 
removed  from  the  realm  of  causes,  and  the  least 
astute  politicians  realize  that  the  women  of  the 
nation  are  now  able  to  make  a  political  demand 
which  must  be  heeded. 


frage  territory  under  state  committees  of  the 
Congressional  Union  was  completed.  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  a  state  branch  of  the  Union 
under  a  strong  chairman  and  committee  had  been 
formed  in  each  state  where  women  vote. 

The  Suffrage  Special 

FOLLOWING  the  laying  of  the  ground-work 
of  organization  in  the  suffrage  states  the 
“Suffrage  Special”  went  through  the  West 
to  rally  the  women  voters  to  the  great  Woman’s 
Party  Convention  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  June. 
This,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  expeditions  that 
has  ever  been  made  for  suffrage,  left  a  marked 
impression  on  the  enfranchised  states.  Many  of 
the  most  brilliant  women  in  the  country  made 
this  arduous  journey  to  put  squarely  before 
western  men  and  women  the  status  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  demand,  to  point  out  the  exact 
origin  of  the  opposition  in  Congress,  and  to  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  formation  of  a  Woman’s  Party 
that  would  put  the  question  of  women’s  free¬ 
dom  above  political  considerations.  All  along  the 
route  great  demonstrations  of  approval  were  held 
by  the  voting  women.  A  two-days’  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  held  in  Chicago;  thrilling  meetings  fol¬ 
lowed  in  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  In  California  impressive  meetings  were 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  and  Ne¬ 
vada  were  visited,  the  tour  ending  in  a  great 
conference  of  women  voters  in  Salt  Lake.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  the  welcome  to  these  distinguished 
women  from  the  East  was  official,  Governors  and 
Mayors  going  on  record  as  favoring  the  full  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  women  of  the  nation. 


Union,  looks  across  at  the  White 
House,  was  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Union’s  1916  work.  With  this 
mansion  as  headquarters,  furnish¬ 
ing  larger  offices,  superior  equipment,  and  more 
convenient  housing  for  the  little  army  of  federal 
amendment  workers,  the  Union  has  been  able  to 
expand  in  many  directions  from  the  national 
center.  Organization  work,  the  raising  of  funds, 
and  entertaining  have  all  been  simplified  through 
the  efficient  ordering  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  at  this  pivotal  point. 


Deputations  to  President 


FROM  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  emphasis 
of  the  Congressional  Union  was  placed  on 
the  voting  women  of  the  West,  in  the 
effort  to  visualize  to  Congressmen,  to  political 
leaders,  and  the  general  public  the  existence  of 
the  woman  voter  and  her  interest  in  national 
woman  suffrage. 

The  first  expression,  in  1916,  by  voting  women 
of  support  of  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment, 
came  from  a  delegation  of  Kansas  members  of  the 
Congressional  Union.  When  the  President  reached 
Topeka,  his  only  stop  in  suffrage  territory  during 
the  preparedness  tour,  in  January,  a  deputation 
of  seventy-five  women  urged  him  to  pass  the 
National  Amendment.  The  deputation  re¬ 
ceived  no  assurance  of  aid  from  the  President, 
however.  The  same  reception  was  given  by  the 
President  to  a  delegation  of  New  York  members 
of  the  Union  who  waited  upon  him  with  the 
same  object  during  his  visit  to  New  York  on 
the  preparedness  trip. 


New  Headquarters  Opened 


THE  opening  of  Cameron  House,  whose 
old  walls  remember  the  plots  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  politicians;  whose  front,  flying  the 
purple,  white  and  gold  of  the  Congressional 


Organization  of  Suffrage  States 


THE  first  comprehensive  undertaking  during 
1916  was  the  swing  through  the  suffrage 
states,  commencing  in  January  and  ending 
in  March,  during  which  the  organization  of  suf- 


Salt  Lake  Conference 

THE  Woman  Voters’  Conference,  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  May,  with  delegates 
senting.4ll  of  the  suffrage  states  prese. 
crystalized  tuis  aroused  sentiment  of  the 
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west  and  made  the  formation  of  a  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  pledged  to  put  suffrage  first 
the  logical  outcome  if  President  Wilson 
failed  to  respond  to  the  united  voice  of 
the  disfranchised  east  and  the  en¬ 
franchised  west.  At  this  conference  the 
first  steps  were  taken  in  organizing  the 
whole  of  the  suffrage  territory  under 
one  comprehensive  plan.  Two  chairmen 
were  chosen,  one  for  the  inland  suffrage  states 
and  one  for  the  Pacific  Coast  states,  with  the  task 
of  promoting  the  organization  in  these  respective 
districts. 


Welcoming  Envoys  on  Return  to  National  Capital 


Roosevelt  Declares  in  Favor  of 
National  Amendment 


Suffrage  in  Platforms  of  Political 
Parties 


Resolutions  from  Women  Voters 
Presented  to  Congress 

RESOLUTION  demanding  action  was  car¬ 
ried  to  Washington  from  the  conference 
and  presented  to  Congress,  May  16,  by 
three  voting  women,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire  of 
Montana,  Mrs.  Wallace  Williams  of  Washington 
State,  and  Miss  Alice  L.  Reynolds  of  Utah,  who 
accompanied  the  “Suffrage  Special”  on  its  re¬ 
turn  to  Washington. 

Few  who  witnessed  the  return  of  the  suf¬ 
fragists  who  had  made  this  unique  journey  will 
forget  that  dramatic  welcome  home  from  the 
crowds  that  gathered  on  the  Capitol  steps  on  the 
beautiful  afternoon  in  May,  to  hail  their  presence. 

Great  crowds  greeted  the  travelers  at  the 
station.  The  mass  of  people  was  punctu¬ 
ated  by  the  purple,  white  and  gold  colors  of  the 
Union.  Following  the  formal  luncheon  of  wel¬ 
come  at  the  station,  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
Rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  followed  by  as  much  of 
the  crowd  as  could  wedge  in.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  a  great  suffrage  ceremony  was  held 
within  the  Capitol.  With  many  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  present,  including  nearly  all  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  suffrage  states,  the  resolutions 
demanding  action  on  suffrage  were  presented  to 
Representatives  Mondell  of  Wyoming  and  Raker 
of  California  and  Senator  Sutherland  of  Utah, 
who  had  introduced  the  suffrage  amendment  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  Congress  had  been 
formally  served  notice  concerning  the  sentiment 
of  the  voting  west. 


WHILE  the  “Suffrage  Special”  was  flying 
through  the  west  arousing  ever  increasing 
sentiment  among  the  voting  women  for 
the  federal  amendment,  its  effect  and  the  effect 
of  other  methods  of  visualizing  the  voting  power 
of  women  began  to  be  apparent  in  the  changed 
attitude  of  political  leaders  of  the  east.  The 
first  to  register  his  support  of  the  national  amend¬ 
ment  was  Colonel  Roosevelt.  In  response  to  a 
deputation  from  the  Congressional  Union, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  pledged  his  support,  April  28th 
to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  This 
action  marked  an  era,  indicating  that  national 
woman  suffrage  was  at  last  on  the  political  map. 


Woman’s  Party  Formed 

THE  formation  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  in  Chicago,  June  5,  6  and  7,  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most  historic  event  of  the  year. 
Thousands  of  women  from  every  part  of  the 
country  came  to  Chicago  to  attend  this  first 
political  convention  ever  called  by  women.  It 
was  at  this  brilliant  gathering,  animated  by  many 
of  the  notable  women  of  the  country,  that  the 
definite  policy  of  the  Congressional  Union, — hold¬ 
ing  the  party  in  power  responsible  for  the  status 
of  the  suffrage  amendment, — decided  the  action  of 
the  suffrage  states  in  regard  to  suffrage.  After  a 
three  day  session  there  was  launched  in  the 
political  arena  a  full  fledged  woman’s  political 
party  ready  to  take  its  part  in  the  coming  Autumn 
elections  if  by  that  time  the  suffrage  amendment 
had  not  been  passed  by  Congress. 


THE  mobilization  of  the  women  voters  as 
indicated  in  the  organization  of  branches  of 
the  Congressional  Union  in  all  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  states;  as  revealed  by  the  trip  of  the  “Suf¬ 
frage  Special;”  and  finally  as  demonstrated  most 
dramatically  by  the  formation  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  challenged  the  attention  of  all  political 
parties  then  holding  their  national  conventions. 
These  conventions  were  systematically  covered 
by  lobbies  of  the  Congressional  Union  and  the 
newly  formed  Woman’s  Party,  who  urged  upon 
the  leaders  the  wisdom  of  action  on  suffrage  at 
Washington.  They  did  not  ask  for  planks  in 
platforms,  but  for  immediate  action  in  Congress. 

The  Progressive  Convention  and  later  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  Convention  declared  specifically  for  the 
national  suffrage  amendment, — the  first  time  such 
a  stand  had  ever  been  taken  by  a  national  poli¬ 
tical  party.  The  agitation  for  immediate  action 
finally  brought  even  the  politicians  of  the  two 
majority  parties,  the  Republican  and  Democratic, 
to  volunteer,  for  the  first  time  in  suffrage  his¬ 
tory,  a  recognition  of  the  suffrage  principle.  A 
glimmer  of  the  truth  as  to  the  power  of  women 
that  later,  during  the  campaign,  was  to  become 
a  glare,  had  already  reached  many  of  the  political 
leaders. 

The  whole  history  of  the  work  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  lobby  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  St.  Louis;  the  gradual  dawning  on  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Democratic  politicians  that  the 
“lost  cause”  they  had  never  regarded  seriously, 
had  usurped  a  place  in  their  party  councils  be¬ 
cause  of  the  determined  attitude  of  the  voting 
west,  had  its  humorous  side.  The  Democratic 
suffrage  plank  was  the  crutch  that  Democracy 
conceded  to  the  western  Congressman  and  the 
national  ticket  to  help  them  through  the  coming 
campaign. 

The  National  Socialist  Party  later  followed 
suit  by  giving  its  support  to  the  national  suffrage 
amendment 
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Another  Attempt  to  Obtain  Aid 
from  the  President 

DELEGATION  of  Democratic  women 
anxious  to  support  the  national  Democratic 
ticket  in  the  autumn  elections,  made  a  last 
appeal  to  the  President,  on  July  3,  to  act  be¬ 
fore  election  time.  They  explained  their  desire, 
shared  by  many  other  Democratic  women,  to 
work  for  the  Democratic  party,  but  stated  that 
they  felt  compelled  to  oppose  that  party  in  the 
next  election  if  the  administration  continued  to 
block  the  federal  amendment.  President  Wilson 
replied  to  this  deputation  that  he  could  not  take 
any  step  at  that  time  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  southern  Democrats  in  Congress  who  were 
against  the  amendment  because  of  the  race  ques¬ 
tion.  He  gave  the  delegation  to  understand  that 
States  Rights  ’  was  no  longer  an  objection  in 
his  mind. 


Hughes  Declares  for  the  National 
Amendment 

HILE  constant  effort  was  being  made  to 
obtain  active  support  in  Congress  from 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  leaders. 


attention  was  also  given  to  the  Presidential  candi¬ 
date  of  the  Republican  party,  and  an  extensive 
campaign  was  instituted  to  bring  him  to  declare 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  by  national 
action.  On  July  31,  the  day  following  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  Mr.  Hughes  publicly  declared  his 
support  of  the  national  suffrage  amendment  then 
pending  in  Congress.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
a  presidential  candidate  of  one  of  the  two  major 
parties  had  given  his  support  to  the  federal 
amendment. 

With  Mr.  Hughes’  declaration  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women  by  national  action  became 
one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

Colorado  Springs  Conference 

ON  August  10  in  Colorado  Springs  the  first 
conference  of  the  newly  formed  Woman’s 
Party  was  held  to  consider  action  in  the 
coming  election.  The  conference  presided  over 
by  the  national  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party, 
and  attended  by  representatives  from  all  the  suf¬ 
frage  states,  decided  to  urge  all  women  voters  to 
register  a  protest  vote  against  President  Wilson 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  be¬ 


cause  of  the  opposition  of  the  party  to  the  na¬ 
tional  enfranchisement  of  women. 

The  conference  in  addition  to  the  business 
sessions  had  many  delightful  social  aspects  and 
ended  with  an  enormous  outdoor  mass  meeting, 
marking  the  opening  of  the  Woman’s  Party  elec¬ 
tion  activities. 

Election  Campaign 

HE  campaign  of  the  Woman’s  Party  was 
carried  on  with  vigor  in  the  twelve  suffrage 
states  beginning  immediately  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Conference. 

During  August  and  early  September  the 
developing  of  further  organization  among  voting 
women  was  emphasized;  later  a  thorough-going 
campaign  of  speeches,  circularizing,  and  press 
work  was  undertaken.  Inez  Milholland  was  sent 
during  the  last  month  of  the  campaign  as  a  special 
envoy  by  the  unenfranchised  women,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Congressional  Union,  to  appeal  to 
the  woman  voters  to  cast  their  vote  on  the  suf¬ 
frage  issue  and  against  the  party  that  had  blocked 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  campaign 
reached  its  highest  point  in  each  state  with  this 
appeal  presented  by  Inez  Milholland  to  the  state 
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chairman  and  through  her  to  all  the  women  of 
the  state.  The  campaign  was  brought  to  a  close 
the  night  before  election  by  an  appeal  from  the 
women  of  the  east  transmitted  by  telephone  to 
the  chairmen  in  each  of  the  suffrage  states.  From 
a  great  mass  meeting  in  Chicago  there  was  sent 
this  last  appeal  which  Inez  Miholland  had  started 
out  to  carry  through  the  West  and  had  been 
compelled  to  hand  into  other  hands  at  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  laid  down  the  work.  Thus 
on  the  eve  of  election,  women  of  all  the  suffrage 
states  were  linked  together  listening  each  of  them 
through  their  state  chairman,  to  the  call  of  the 
women  of  the  east  to  cast  their  votes  in  the 
interest  of  political  freedom  for  all  American 
women. 

With  a  campaign  fund  that  was  trifling  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  great  sums  spent  to  counteract 
their  efforts,  the  Woman’s  Party  succeeded  in 
making  the  national  enfranchisement  of  women 
one  of  the  dominant  issues  in  the  campaign 
throughout  suffrage  territory.  The  opposition  of 
the  Democratic  party  was  so  bitter  that  it 
amounted  to  a  tribute.  It  served  to  demonstrate 
that  suffrage  was  at  last  a  political  issue.  Nation¬ 
al  Democratic  campaigners  in  the  west  have 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  result  of  the 
campaign  and  are  asking  for  action  by  their  party 
before  the  Woman’s  Party  has  time  to  gather 
further  strength  for  another  campaign. 


P resident  Reminded  of  Suffrage  on 
Opening  of  Congress 

HE  reconvening  of  Congress  in  December 
found  suffragists  determined  that  their 
measure  should  no  longer  be  brushed  aside. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  President  delivered  his 
opening  address,  he  was  reminded  of  the  unsolved 
question  which  his  own  campaigners  had  promised 
action  on— federal  suffrage.  A  distinguished 
group  of  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  and 
the  Congressional  Union  unfurled  a  banner  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  President  and  an  astonished 
Congress.  “Mr.  President,  what  will  you  do  for 
suffrage?”  was  the  question  on  the  banner  that 
was  flashed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  the  next  day  when  a  nation  read  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message.  The  fact  that  suffragists  had 
reiterated  the  old  question  on  the  opening  of 
Congress  brought  squarely  into  the  public  mind 
once  more  that  the  promises  of  Democratic  cam¬ 
paigners  in  the  west  in  regard  to  suffrage  could 
not  be  dodged  by  this  Congress  without  loss  of 
credit  to  the  party. 

Amendment  Reported  Out  of 
Judiciary  Committee 

INGULARLY  enough,  the  release  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  bill  from  its  repose  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  occurred  little 
more  than  a  week  after  the  unfurling  of  the  his¬ 
toric  suffrage  banner.  The  suffrage  bill,  which  the 


committee  had  refused  during  an  entire  year  to  re¬ 
port  was  voted  out  on  December  14,  the  very 
first  day  of  meeting  since  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  when  the  women  voters  of  the  west  cast  so 
heavy  a  protest  vote  for  the  Woman's  Party.  For 
twelve  months  the  Congressional  Union  lobby 
had  waited  in  vain  outside  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  door  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  when 
the  Committee  met.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  was  no  longer  willing  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  displeasure  of  women  for  blocking 
the  suffrage  amendment. 

The  National  Memorial  Service 

HE  final  event  of  1916,  which  fell  as  a  bene¬ 
diction  upon  the  year’s  work  was  the  great 
memorial  at  Washington  for  Inez  Mil- 
holland  Boissevain,  the  young  leader  who  had 
given  her  life  for  the  political  freedom  of  wo¬ 
men.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
memorials  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
by  the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  and  the 
Congressional  Union  who  had  been  Inez  Mil- 
holland’s  comrades  in  her  last  campaign.  This 
beautiful  tribute,  held  within  the  national  Capitol 
on  Christmas  day,  attended  by  national  figures, 
including  many  members  of  Congress,  took  on 
additional  significance  from  the  fact  that  these 
services  were  made  possible  through  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
other  members  of  Congress. 
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Holding  banner  outside  Democratic  rally  in  Illinois. 
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Woman’s  Party  demonstration  outside  President  Wilson’s  meeting 
in  Chicago. 
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Clearing  away  the  wreckage  after  Democratic  mob  attacked  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  demonstration. 


Departments  lncreasc  in  Size  and 
Efficiency 

N  addition  to  the  series  of  dramatic  events 
which  kept  the  federal  amendment  steadily  be¬ 
fore  the  Democratic  leaders  and  Congress, 
and  which  made  them  realize  the  growing 
strength  and  determination  of  the  demand  for 
the  amendment,  there  continued  the  steady 
work  of  the  various  departments  which  were,  in 
a  sense,  the  back-bone  of  the  activities  of  the 
year. 

Finance 

HE  Treasurer’s  Department  has  been  one 
of  the  busiest  at  the  National  Headquarters. 
The  volume  of  its  work  has  so  increased 
as  to  make  necessary  the  addition  of  another 
worker  in  this  department.  The  money  raised  by 
the  Union  during  1916  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
amount  collected  during  the  three  previous  years. 
In  the  three  years,  1913, 1914,  and  1915,  $116,329.00 
passed  through  the  Treasurer’s  Office.  During 
1916  $111,423.00  was  collected.  This  was  more 
than  twice  the  amount  collected  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  more  than  three  times  the  amount  col¬ 
lected  during  1914,  and  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  received  during  1913,  the  first  year  of  the 
work  at  Washington.  Contributions  from  in¬ 
dividual  donors  to  the  Union’s  funds  during  the 
year  ranged  from  ten  cents  to  $26,000.00 ;  approxi¬ 
mately  a  thousand  different  individuals  contrib¬ 


uted,  and,  unlike  the  early  years  of  the  federal 
amendment  work,  when  it  was  maintained  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
treasury  drew  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Treasurer’s  report  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  phenominal  growth  of  interest  throughout  the 
country  in  the  federal  amendment  campaign. 

Legislative 

URING  the  year  the  Legislative  Committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Anne  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Nevada,  was  divided  into  two  Com¬ 
mittees,  the  Legislative  and  the  Lobby  Committee. 
Miss  Maud  Younger  of  California,  one  of  the 
brilliant  workers  under  Miss  Martin,  is  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  latter  Committee,  assisted  by  a  group 
of  western  voters  who  have  proved  most  effec¬ 
tive  lobbyists  for  the  federal  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  spent  a  crowded 
year  in  active  work  that  has  reached  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  kept  in  touch  with  federal 
amendment  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  powerful  factors  in  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  public  men  has  been  the  “letter  lob¬ 
bies”  through  which  concerted  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  suffrage  amendment  reached  many  public 
men  during  the  year. 

Throughout  the  country  deputations  were  sent 
to  members  of  Congress  and  political  leaders, 
composed  of  their  constituents,  urging  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  national  amendment.  A  deputation 


of  distinguished  New  York  women,  led  by  Mrs. 
Harriott  Stanton  Blatch,  interviewed  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  early  in  January, 
urging  him  to  use  his  influence  as  a  cabinet 
member  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
This  was  followed  by  similar  deputations 
through  the  year.  The  President  and  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  of  Congress,  wherever  they 
went  over  the  country,  were  reminded  of  the 
widespread  desire  that  the  federal  amendment  be 
passed. 

The  Legislative  files  and  card  catalogues  at  the 
national  headquarters,  which  minutely  follow  the 
changing  opinions  of  Congressmen  and  public 
men  in  regard  to  suffrage,  and  give  the  individ¬ 
ual  background  of  each  man,  have  furnished  the 
information  necessary  as  a  guide  to  the  lobbyists 
at  Congress  and  the  legislative  workers  who  are 
backing  up  the  congressional  effort  in  their  Con¬ 
gressman’s  district. 

Organization 

RANCHES  of  the  Congressional  Union 
were  organized  during  1916  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Washington,  North  Dakota, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  making  in  all  thirty- 
six  states  in  which  the  Union  is  now  or¬ 
ganized,  with  state  chairmen  and  state  com¬ 
mittees  in  charge  of  each  state.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  congressional  districts,  counties  and  the 
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[1]  Appealing  to  the  woman  voter  by  street  banners  in  the  Woman’s 
Party  campaign. 


[2]  Telephone  appeal  night  before 
election,  to  women  of  twelve 
suffrage  states  to  use  their 
vote  for  political  freedom  of 
women. 


[31  Inez  Milholland,  en¬ 
voy  from  the  unen¬ 
franchised  women  to 
the  women  voters, 
speaking  in  Woman’s 
Party  campaign. 


smaller  political  divisions  has  been  carried  on 
in  states  where  the  state  organization  has  been 
effected.  In  some  instances,  such  as  Wyoming 
and  Arizona,  every  county  has  been  organized 
under  county  committees.  In  other  states,  such 
as  Delaware,  even  the  smallest  towns  have  been 
organized;  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
organization  has  been  brought  about  in  each 
police  precinct  and  considerable  headway  has  been 
made  in  organizing  each  police  beat  in  the  city. 

The  general  organization  of  the  country  in 
support  of  the  federal  amendment  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  chairman  of  the  organization  de¬ 
partment.  She  has  endeavored  to  sub-divide  the 
country  into  geographical  divisions,  and  obtain  a 
chairman  for  each  division  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
who  will  assist  in  developing  the  organization 
in  her  territory.  Already  chairmen  are  at  work 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  North  Middle  Western 
and  Inland  suffrage  states.  National  organizers 
have  been  kept  constantly  in  the  field  throughout 
the  year.  The  total  number  of  organizers  at 
work  during  1916  was  thirty-two,  some  of  whom 
continued  throughout  the  entire  year  while  others 
were  engaged  only  during  certain  campaigns. 

Membership 

HE  Membership  Department  shows  a  most 
remarkable  growth  in  membership  in  the 
twelve  suffrage  states.  The  end  of  the  year 


finds  the  total  membership  in  the  suffrage  terri¬ 
tory  exceeding  by  a  thousand  the  membership  in 
all  of  the  other  thirty-six  states  combined.  The 
membership  files  demonstrate  that  the  concen¬ 
trated  effort  by  the  Union  in  suffrage  territory 
has  born  fruit. 

The  year  ends  with  New  York  heading  the 
list  with  the  largest  membership  of  any  state. 
It  is  followed  closely  by  California  and  then  by 
Illinois.  The  District  of  Columbia,  the  smallest 
division  in  the  country,  has  over  a  thousand  paid 
members,  forming  a  splendid  basis  for  the  suf¬ 
frage  demonstrations  and  deputations  which  have 
become  so  much  a  part  of  Washington  life. 

National  Headquarters 

ITH  Mrs.  William  Kent  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  two  hundred  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  headquarters, 
the  whole  rental  expense  of  the  house  has  been 
met.  The  bed-rooms  on  the  two  upper  floors 
have  been  rented  to  suffrage  workers  and  the 
drawing  rooms  to  clubs  and  classes,  the  proceeds 
going  toward  the  upkeep.  The  headquarters  have 
served  as  a  place  for  meetings,  receptions  and 
suffrage  functions  of  all  kinds,  in  addition  to  fur¬ 
nishing  a  home  for  all  the  business  departments 
connected  with  the  Union’s  activities. 


“The  Suffragist” 

THE  circulation  of  The  Suffragist  has  more 
than  doubled  during  the  past  year,  and  its 
advertising  sections  assumed  an  importance 
that  necessitated  enlarging  the  paper.  The  paper 
has  been  sent  each  week  during  1916  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  each  member  of  Congress,  different 
members  of  the  Union  having  subscribed  for  the 
paper  for  this  purpose.  Federal  amendment 
workers  in  the  suffrage  states,  in  particular,  have 
appreciated  being  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the 
work  at  the  Capitol.  The  Illinois  circulation  of 
The  Suffragist,  the  largest  in  the  country,  has 
grown  up  within  the  year.  California  has  doubled 
her  subscription  list,  as  has  Colorado. 

The  cartoons  in  The  Suffragist  have  been  of 
particular  value.  They  have  been  reprinted  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  all  over  the  country 
and  have  been  instrumental  in  keeping  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  touch  with  the  political  situation 
of  suffrage  as  it  changes  from  day  to  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  some  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  literature  were  Suffragist  cartoons  re¬ 
printed  as  dodgers,  and  the  famous  “Suffrage 
Girl”  was  used  on  bill-boards  and  in  shop  win¬ 
dows  through  the  entire  west. 
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[3]  Inez  Milholland  Memorial  Service,  National  Capitol 


One  of  the  Achievements  of  the  Year 

By  Gilson  Gardner 


(Afr.  Gardner,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  able 
political  writers  at  the  national  capital.  Mr.  Gardner  s  statement  is  particularly  interesting  because  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  national  ticket  he  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  Womans  Party  during  the  election  campaign .) 


1HAVE  been  in  Washington  as  an  independent 
representative  of  an  independent  group  of 
newspapers  for  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have 
made  the  study  of  political  events  my  life  work 
and  feel  therefore  that  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority  on  political  matters. 

I  was  closely  in  touch  with  the  Democratic  cam¬ 
paign  managers  during  this  campaign,  and  I  will 
say  very  frankly  for  Vance  McCormick  that  the 
one  thing  which  most  troubled  him  was  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party. 

There  are  several  very  significant  things  in  the 
returns  of  this  election.  I  spent  six  weeks  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country  to  make  forecasts  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  I  began  in  San  Diego  and  ended  in  Boston. 
When  I  arrived  in  Illinois  I  went  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  headquarters  and  there  was  informed,  greatly 
to  my  surprise,  by  the  manager  of  the  state  cam¬ 
paign,  that  they  had  given  up  hope  of  carrying 
that  state  for  Hughes;  that  the  state  was  sure  to 
go  to  Wilson  through  the  pacifist  vote.  This 
opinion  I  confirmed  in  other  ways.  Then  I 


moved  East  and  in  my  final  forecast  made  the 
great  mistake  of  placing  Illinois  in  the  Democratic 
column,  about  the  only  serious  mistake  I  made;  I 
made  it  because  I  left  Illinois  about  three  weeks 
before  the  election — and  I  left  the  Woman’s  Party 
campaign  against  Wilson  in  full  swing  in  that  state. 
During  those  three  weeks  the  Woman’s  Party  lit¬ 
erally  raised  the  roof,  with  their  street  demon¬ 
strations,  at  which  they  were  mobbed,  with  their 
speaking,  with  their  banners  across  the  streets, 
with  their  remarkably  skillful  publicity.  Un¬ 
questionably  they  changed  about  50,000  votes  in 
that  state.  Perhaps  they  changed  100,000.  Let 
us  take  the  official  returns.  Illinois  is  the  one 
state  in  the  United  States  where  they  count  the 
woman’s  vote  separately  from  the  men’s  and  it 
showed  that,  counting  the  votes  of  the  minority 
parties,  there  were  70,000  more  women  who  voted 
against  Wilson  than  for  him.  In  Illinois,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  country — and  this  was 
verified  again  and  again, — the  women  were 
pacifists.  With  this  strong  element  it  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  so  many  women  voted  for 
Hughes.  The  slogan,  “He  kept  us  out  of  war,” 


was  taken  by  the  Woman’s  Party  and  turned  into 
the  slogan,  “He  kept  us  out  of  suffrage.” 

There  is  one  fact  no  politician  can  get  away 
from  in  this  election — how  the  women  voted  in 
Illinois. 

If  the  votes  had  been  counted  in  the  far  west¬ 
ern  states  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  woman’s 
vote  would  have  been  found  to  be  against  Wilson 
as  in  Illinois.  These  states  would  have  gone  over¬ 
whelmingly  for  Wilson  had  it  not  been  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

The  balance  of  political  power  has  moved  to  the 
west.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  how  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  New  York  vote  that  will  determine 
the  President  of  the  future.  They  are  going  to 
be  determined  by  the  south  plus  the  west,  or  the 
west  plus  the  east— but  the  west  is  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor.  Already  we  hear  of  Hiram  Johnson 
as  the  next  presidential  candidate,  because  the 
election  is  no  longer  to  be  determined  by  the  east. 
The  solidity  of  the  woman’s  vote  in  those  western 
states  is  the  most  important  political  factor  in  the 
west  and  will  be  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
next  campaign. 
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Suffrage  Guardi  Outside  White  House 


(EmtnrpBsional  Inum  for  Unman  Suffrage 

and 

National  Woman  0  f  artg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Mam  5437 


Delaware,  17  Bast  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C„  Tel  Main  5437 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 


New  Jersey,  17  West  Park  Street,  Newark,  Tel.  Mar¬ 
ket  3117 

New  York.  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 


Illinois  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In 
dianapolis 


Michigan,  118  Farmer  Street,  Detroit 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 


Ohio,  145  East  State  Street,  Columbus 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia, 

Filbert  5652 


Colors — Purple,  White  aud  Gold 

OBJECT:  To  secure  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  enfranchising  women 
MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremos  po  i  ica  issue  o 
national  political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y„  Vice-chairman 


National  Executive  Committee 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Kas. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 


of  the  Congressional  Union 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 


of 


Tel. 


any 


Miss  Anne  Martin.  Nev.,  Chairman 


Officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 

Mrs  Phoebe  Hearst,  Cal.,  Vice-chairman  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Ex-officio  Dr.  Margaret  Long,  Col.,  Treas. 


Finance 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
i legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 
Lobby  . 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National 

Membership 

Miss  Emily  Stearns,  D.  C. 

National  Headquarters,  Committee  of  200 
Maintenance  of 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 


Departments 

Organization 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  Maclvaye,  Mass. 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 


Executive  Secretary,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold,  N.  C. 


Research 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Conn. 

Treausrer,  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Neb. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  L. Crocker,  Ill. 


Eastern  States  -  Miss  Margaret  Whit- 
temore,  Mich. 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Lucy  Branham,  Md. 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  Kas. 


Field  Secretaries 

Central  States— Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Conn.  Western  States— Miss  Mabel  Vernon 


National 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md. 
Miss  Mildred  Gilbert,  Cal. 

Miss  Sarah  Grant,  Minn. 


Organizers 

Miss  Alice  Henkle,  III. 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  Mont. 


Southern  States — Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair 
Thompson,  Ariz. 


Miss  Marion  McGaw,  Kas. 

Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross,  Pa. 


District  Chairmen 

Middle  Atlantic  State— Mrs.  Henry  Brnere,  N.  Y.  North  Middle  Western  States-Urs.  A.  R.  Colvin.  Minn.  Inland  Suffrage  States- Mm.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utah. 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arlcansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellville,  Marion  Co. 
California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  ^ 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 
c/o  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 


National  Committee 


'ndiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 


Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street,  Manhattan 


Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

817  North  Charles  Street.  Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 

Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


of  State  Chairmen 


Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 
Winnemucca 


Neic  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

17  West  Park  Street,  Newark 


New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 


New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 


North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandalia 


Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 

Tennessee 

Mrs.  Hugh  L.  White, 

Johnson  City 

Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Stret,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

1901  South  9th  Street,  East, 
Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 
V irginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman.  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Clay  Bartlett,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 
Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Outhbert,  Col. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y, 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Calif. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  Meredith  Nicholson,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  Hayden  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Elia  Riegel,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  O. 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Ill. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 


Notes  of  the  Week 


Control  of  Town  Shifts  from  Men 
to  Women 

THE  municipal  government  of  Umatilla,  Ore¬ 
gon,  has  shifted  from  the  hands  of  men  to 
those  of  women  as  a  result  of  the  last  town 
election.  Mrs.  Laura  J.  Starcher,  wife  of  the 
retiring  mayor,  whom  she  defeated,  took  office 
January  11,  with  a  woman  recorder,  woman 
treasurer  and  four  councilwomen.  In  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees  Mrs.  Starcher  named 
only  women,  leaving  the  former  members  of  the 
council  entirely  out  of  count. 

“Several  of  the  women  are  wives  of  former 
city  officers  and  their  election  last  December  was 
the  result  of  a  last-hour  coup,”  says  the  news 
dispatch. 

Full  Suffrage  Advocated  by  Illinois 
Governor 

FULL  suffrage  for  the  women  of  Illinois 
was  urged  by  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden 
in  his  recent  inaugural  address  at 
Springfield.  He  said  that  “under  the  decision 
of  our  courts,  the  Legislature  may  extend  suf¬ 
frage  to  women  only  for  offices  created  by 
statute. 

“The  present  law  does  not  embrace  all  of 
the  elective  statutory  offices  and  should  be  ex¬ 
tended.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  women  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  presidential  elec¬ 
tors  and  not  for  officers  created  by  our  state 
constitution.  The  anomaly,  however,  can  be 
remedied  only  by  a  change  in  the  constitution.” 

The  Governor  and  the  members  of  his  party, 
the  Republican,  which  gained  control  of  the 
Legislature  last  November,  was  pledged  to  a 
new  constitution  for  the  state  and  it  is  believed 
that  full  suffrage  for  the  women  of  the  state 
will  be  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Wo  men  Lawyers  May  Join  New  York 
Bar  Association 

AS  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  New 
York  Bar  Association  January  12,  women 
lawyers  are  eligible  to  membership  in 
that  organization.  The  by-laws  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  did  not  exclude  women  as  members, 
but  the  question  came  to  a  vote  on  a  motion 
by  James  Judge,  a  Brooklyn  lawyer,  who 
wanted  the  by-laws  amended  to  exclude  women 
specifically,  thereby  putting  the  state  asso¬ 
ciation  on  record  alongside  the  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn  associations,  which  do  not 
admit  women  to  membership. 


The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  four  to  one 
vote.  The  defeat  means  that  woman  lawyers 
may  become  members  of  the  State  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Two  women  presented  their  applica¬ 
tions  at  the  session. 

Woman’s  Right  to  Make  Affidavit 
Questioned 

ISS  J.  S.  JENNINGS,  state  legislative 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Union  for 
Virginia,  writes  us  of  her  experience  as 
a  notary  public  of  the  State  of  Virginia: 

She  says:  “I  have  been  a  notary  public  in 
Virginia  for  fourteen  years.  Recently  I  took 
affidavit  for  use  in  a  North  Carolina  suit.  The 
paper  was  returned  by  the  attorneys  in  the 
suit  for  an  affidavit  made  by  a  man,  because  of 
the  present  agitation  in  that  state  over  the 
question  of  women  acting  as  notaries.  As  a 
matter  of  policy,  it  was  deemed  best  to  have 
a  man  take  the  affidavit,  and  one,  holding  the 
same  authority  I  do,  made  the  affidavit  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  attorneys.” 

Laws  Asked  by  Illinois  Women 

SECOND  session  of  the  Illinois  Woman’s 
Legislative  Congress  has  been  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Chicago  to  impress  upon  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Legislature  what  laws  are  desired  by  the 
women  of  that  state. 

Two  years  ago,  just  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  1915  Legislature,  the  women  of  Illinois  held 
a  conference,  at  the  invitation  of  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  Barratt  O’Hara  and  a  state  commission,  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  measures  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  which  women  were  particu¬ 
larly  interested.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
present  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature  were  many  relating  to  women— b;lls 
fixing  a  minimum  wage  scale  for  women  and 
minors  and  establishing  an  eight-hour  day. 

First  Russian  University  Opened 
to  Women 

OMEN  will  hereafter  be  admitted  to  Mos¬ 
cow  University,  the  oldest  and  most  au¬ 
thoritative  university  in  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire,  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  Russian 
ministry  of  education  and  the  faculty  council  of 


the  university  recently  announced  that  here¬ 
after  women  will  be  admitted  in  full  equality 
with  the  men  in  all  courses.  Their  diplomas 
will  have  equal  standing  and  women  graduates 
will  be  equally  welcomed  in  important  profes¬ 
sional  posts. 

Scandinavian  Women’s  Organization 
Formed  at  Stockholm 

N  important  development  of  the  women’s 
movement  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  is  to  be  seen  in  the  formation  of 
the  Federation  of  Northern  Women’s  Rights  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  association  recently  held  its  first  confer¬ 
ence  in  Stockholm.  Invitations  had  been  sent 
out  by  the  three  Swedish  women’s  societies  to  the 
various  women’s  associations  in  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland  and  Iceland,  asking  them  to  send 
delegates  to  the  conference. 

The  invitations  were  accepted,  and  in  sp:te  of 
the  difficulties  of  traveling  due  to  the  war,  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  these  countries  made  their  way 
to  Stockholm,  and  the  proposed  federation  was 
duly  formed.  Its  object  is  to  bring  about  co¬ 
operation  in  work  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
women  and  children  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 

and  to  enable  women  to  confer  together  on  these 
questions. 

The  by-laws  adopted  were  in  substance  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

r 

“The  aim  of  the  organization  shall  be  co¬ 
operation  in  attending  to  the  interests  of 
women  and  children  in  the  family,  state  and 
community. 

“Women’s  rights  associations  (national  as¬ 
sociations)  in  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Nor¬ 
way  and  Sweden  shall  be  entitled  to  join  the 
organization,  in  which  each  country  shall  be 
represented  by  the  boards  or  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  those  associations  which  have 
joined. 

“Meetings  shall  be  held  at  a  date  and  place 
fixed  by  the  organization,  when  questions  of 
importance  to  women  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries  arise  and  claim  discussion.  A  meeting 
shall  be  held  not  less  than  once  every  third 
year.” 

Women’s  work  and  women’s  wages  were  the 
subjects  discussed  by  the  conference  at  both 
its  public  and  private  sessions,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  commissions  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  country  should  collect  statistics  re¬ 
garding  the  condition  of  women’s  wages  in 
their  respective  countries  and  that  later  the  as¬ 
sociation  as  a  whole  should  consider  and  draw 
up  a  common  proposition  for  joint  action. 


Memorial  Resolutions  Presented  to  President 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  was  brought  face 
to  face  last  week  with  the  protest  of 
women  over  the  waste  of  physical  and 
spiritual  energy  that  the  suffrage  battle  means 
to  women.  Memorial  resolutions  from 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  in  com¬ 
memoration  and  protest  over  the  death  of 
Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  were  presented  to 
him  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  January 
9,  by  a  deputation  of  suffragists  who  made 
these  resolutions  the  basis  for  their  plea  to 
the  President  to  give  his  support  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  the  speaker  at  the 
San  Francisco  Milholland  memorial,  carried 
across  the  continent  to  the  President  the  res¬ 
olutions  of  the  women  of  California.  Before 
she  left  San  Francisco  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  messages  from 
every  part  of  the  state  to  transmit 
to  the  President,  all  expressing  the 
growing  bitterness  of  women  over 
the  prolongation  of  the  struggle 
for  political  freedom  which  brought 
such  loss  as  that  of  Inez  Milhol¬ 
land. 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  of  New  York, 
brought  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  New  Year  memorial  held  by 
the  Congressional  Union  in  that 
city.  Miss  Maud  Younger,  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  speaker  at  the  great  na¬ 
tional  memorial  held  within  the 
Capitol,  presented  the  national 
resolution  passed  by  more  than  a 
thousand  women  on  Christmas 
day. 

Until  the  day  before  the  deputa¬ 
tion  was  arranged  the  President 
had  consented  to  see  only  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  women  appointed  to 
present  the  resolutions.  Three 
hundred  cards  were  at  this  late 
date  sent  from  the  White  House 
for  other  members  and  friends  of 
the  Union.  Wires  and  telephone 
calls  brought  these  hundreds  of 
women  on  this  brief  notice  from 
many  states,  including  Maryland, 

Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

New  York  and  Illinois.  It  was  an 
impressive  gathering.  The  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  occasion  created  an 
atmosphere  not  felt  at  any  previous 
deputation  to  the  President.  There 
was  deep  hope  that  the  President 
was  at  last  to  catch  the  spirit  ani¬ 
mating  the  women  of  the  nation 
and  lend  his  support  to  their  fight 
for  political  liberty. 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch,  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  branch  of  the  Union. 

President  Wilson  received  the  bearers  of  the 
petitions  and  the  accompanying  body  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congressional  Union  in  the  East 
Room. 
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ISS  MAUD  YOUNGER  in  presenting 
the  national  resolutions  and  introducing 
those  who  followed  her  said: 


“Mr.  President,  the  past  four  years  have 
seen  the  rise  of  the  new  and  active  move¬ 
ment  for  national  woman  suffrage,  and  its 
rapid  and  increasingly  intensified  develop¬ 
ment,  until  today  it  is  recognized  as  inevitable 
within  a  very  few  years  at  most. 


expire.  Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  save  these 
years  to  the  womanhood  of  this  nation. 

“With  the  very  earnest  hope  that  you  may 
so  do,  with  a  strong  faith,  shared  by  thou¬ 
sands,  that  you  will  so  use  your  great  office, 
I  submit  the  resolutions  passed  on  Christmas 
day  in  the  Capitol,  and  present  Mrs.  John 
Winters  Brannan,  of  New  York,  and  Sara 
Bard  Field,  of  California,  who  will  follow  her.” 


M 


Miss  Maud  Younger  and  Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  who 
presented  to  the  President  the  resolutions  from 
the  Capitol  and  the  San  Francisco 
Memorial  Meetings 


THE  great  body  of  women  that 
assembled  at  the  Congres- 
sional  Union  Headquarters 
across  the  square  from  the  White  House, 
marched  in  a  solid  rank  to  the  east  gate. 

Many  distinguished  women  from  distant  cit¬ 
ies  were  among  the  deputation,  including  Miss 
Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  branch  of  the  Congressional  Union, 
Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  chairman  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  branch  of  the  Union,  Mrs.  Sophie  G. 
Meredith,  chairman  of  the  Virginia  branch,  Dr. 
Cora  Smith  King,  of  Washington  State,  chair 


“In  the  century-long  struggle  of  the  people 
for  self-government  a  few  years  may  count 
for  little,  but  to  the  women  engaged  in  that 
struggle  today  a  few  years  are  a  matter  of  life 
and  death. 

“The  recent  loss  of  Inez  Milholland  Boisse¬ 
vain  has  focussed  attention  upon  the  whole 
daily  sacrifice,  the  pouring  out  of  health  and 
strength  and  vitality  upon  the  part  of  hundreds, 

Charles  Bouehton  tZ  Tr  “Mr'  Pf“i<lent’  is  *»«  P«w»r  ,o  end 

Boughton  Wood,  of  Connecticut,  and  this  struggle  now,  before  this  Congress  shall 


'  RS.  BRANNAN  made  no  comment  and 
no  plea  to  the  President,  merely  pre¬ 
senting  the  memorial  resolutions  of  the 
suffragists  of  New  York,  reading  as  follows: 

This  gathering  of  men  and  women,  assem¬ 
bled  on  New  Year’s  Day  in  New  York,  to 
hold  a  Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  Inez 
Milholland  Boissevain,  appeals  to 
y°u» — the  President  of  the  United 
States — to  end  the  out-pouring  of 
life  and  effort  that  has  been  made 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
for  more  than  seventy  years  in  this 
country.  The  death  of  this  lovely 
and  brave  woman,  symbolizes  the 
whole  daily  sacrifice  that  vast 
numbers  of  women  have  made,  and 
are  making,  for  the  sake  of  politi¬ 
cal  freedom.  It  has  made  vivid 
the  constant  unnoticed  tragedy  of 
this  prolonged  effort  for  a  freedom 
that  is  acknowledged  just,  but  still 
denied. 

“It  is  not  given  to  all  to  be  put 
to  the  supreme  test  and  to  accept 
that  test  with  such  gallant  glad¬ 
ness  as  she  did.  The  struggle, 
however,  has  reached  the  point 
where  it  requires  such  intensity  of 
effort, — relentless  and  sustained — 
over  the  whole  vast  country,  that 
the  health  of  thousands  of  noble 
women  is  being  insidiously  under¬ 
mined.  If  this  continues, — and  it 
will  continue  until  victory  is  won 
— we  know  only  too  surely,  that 
many  women,  whom  the  nation  can 
ill  spare,  will  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Inez  Milholland. 

“We  desire  to  make  known  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  our  deep  sense 
of  the  wrong  being  inflicted  upon 
women  in  making  them  spend  their 
health  and  strength,  and  forcing 
them  to  abandon  other  work  that 
means  fuller  self-expression,  in 
order  to  win  freedom  under  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  professes  to  believe 
in  democracy. 

“There  is  only  one  cause  for 
which  it  is  right  to  risk  health  and 
life.  No  price  is  too  high  to  pay 
for  liberty.  So  long  as  the  lives 
of  women  are  required,  these  lives 
will  be  given. 


“But  we  beg  of  you,  Mr.  President,  so  to  act, 
that  this  ghastly  price  will  not  have  to  be  paid. 
Certainly,  it  is  a  grim  irony  that  a  republic 
should  exact  it.  Upon  you,  at  this  moment, 
rests  a  solemn  responsibility;  for,  with  you  it 
rests  to  decide  whether  the  life  of  this  brilliant 
dearly  loved  woman,  whose  glorious  death 
we  commemorate  today,  shall  be  the  last  sac¬ 
rifice  of  life  demanded  of  American  women,  in 
their  struggle  for  self-government. 

“We  ask  you,  with  all  the  fervor  and  earn¬ 
estness  of  our  souls,  to  exert  your  power  over 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  national  enfran- 
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chisement  of  women,  in  the  same  way  you 
have  so  successfully  used  it  for  other  occasions 
and  for  far  less  important  measures. 

“We  are  confident  that,  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  decides  that  this  act  of  jus¬ 
tice  shall  be  done,  in  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  it  will  be  done.  We  know,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  if  the  President  does  not  urge  it,  it 
will  not  be  done. 

“Truly,  as  you  yourself  have  said,  ‘There 
is  a  great  responsibility  in  having  adopted  Lib¬ 
erty  as  our  ideal,  because  we  must  illustrate 
it,  in  what  we  do.’  We  assure  you,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  you  can  illustrate  it  in  no  finer  way,  than 
by  securing  the  immediate  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment,  which  embodies  the 
mighty  principles  for  which  Inez  Milholland 
laid  down  her  life.” 

MRS.  FIELD  then  presented 
the  San  Francisco  resolu¬ 
tion: 

“We,  members  and  friends  of  the 
San  Francisco  Branch  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  in  Memo¬ 
rial  Service  for  Inez  Milholland  as¬ 
sembled,  do  hereby  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  in  the  light  of 
the  untimely  death  of  Inez  Milhol¬ 
land,  who  gave  her  life  in  behalf 
of  woman’s  emancipation,  we 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
tragic  and  unnecessary  waste  of 
womanhood  in  the  prolonged  fight 
for  political  equality. 

“Resolved,  that  we  urge  the 
President  to  use  his  great  office  to 
further  the  cause  of  democracy  by 
open  declaration  of  his  interest  in 
the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment.” 

IN  stating  the  present  position  of 
federal  amendment  workers, 

Mrs.  Field  said: 

“Mr. 

the  honor  of  calling  upon  you  with 
a  similar  deputation.  At  that  time 
we  brought  from  my  western  coun¬ 
try  a  great  petition  from  the  voting 
women,  urging  your  assistance  in 
the  passage  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  for  suffrage.  At  that  time 
you  were  most  gracious  to  us. 

You  showed  yourself  to  be  in  line 
with  all  progressive  leaders  by 
your  statement  to  us  that  you 
could  change  your  mind  and  would 
consider  doing  so  in  connection 
with  this  amendment.  We  went 
away  that  day  with  hope  in  our  hearts,  but 
neither  the  hope  inspired  by  your  friendly 
words  nor  the  faith  we  had  in  you  as  an 
advocate  of  true  democracy  kept  us  from 
working  night  and  day  in  the  interest  of  our 
cause. 

“Since  that  day  when  we  came  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and 
beloved  comrades,  Inez  Milholland,  has  paid 
the  price  of  her  life  for  this  cause.  The  un¬ 
timely  death  of  a  young  woman  like  this — a 
woman  for  whom  the  world  has  such  bitter 
need — has  focussed  the  attention  of  the  men 


and  women  of  this  nation  on  the  fearful  waste 
of  women  which  this  fight  for  the  ballot  is 
entailing.  The  same  maternal  instinct  for  the 
preservation  of  life — whether  it  be  the  physi¬ 
cal  life  of  a  child  or  the  spiritual  life  of  a 
cause — is  sending  women  into  this  battle  for 
liberty  with  an  urge  which  gives  them  no  rest 
night  or  day.  Every  advance  of  liberty  has 
demanded  its  quota  of  human  sacrifice,  but  if 
I  had  time  I  could  show  you  that  we  have 
paid  in  a  measure  that  is  running  over.  In 
the  light  of  Inez  Milholland’s  death,  as  we 
look  over  the  long  backward  trail  through 
which  we  have  sought  our  political  liberty, 
we  are  asking  how  long,  how  long,  must  this 
struggle  go  on? 

“Mr.  President,  to  the  nation  more  than  to 
women  alone  is  this  waste  of  maternal  force 
significant.  In  industry  such  a  waste  of 


money  and  strength  would  not  be  permitted. 
The  modern  trend  is  all  towards  efficiency. 
Why  is  such  waste  permitted  in  the  making 
of  a  nation? 

“Sometimes  I  think  it  must  be  very  hard 
to'  be  a  President,  in  respect  to  his  contacts 
with  people,  as  well  as  in  the  grave  business 
he  must  perform.  The  exclusiveness  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  great  dignitary  holds  him  away 
from  that  democracy  of  communion  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  full  understanding  of  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  really  thinking  and  desiring.  I  feel 
that  this  deputation  today  fails  in  its  mission 


if,  because  of  the  dignity  of  your  office  and 
the  formality  of  such  an  occasion,  we  fail  to 
bring  to  you  the  throb  of  woman’s  desire  for 
freedom  and  her  eagerness  to  ally  herself 
with  all  those  activities  to  which  you 
yourself  have  dedicated  your  life,  when 
once  the  ballot  is  in  her  hand.  Those 
tasks  which  this  nation  has  set  itself  to  do 
are  her  tasks  as  well  as  man’s.  We  women 
who  are  here  today  are  close  to  this  desire  of 
women.  We  cannot  believe  that  you  are  our 
enemy,  or  are  indifferent  to  the  fundamental 
righteousness  of  our  demand. 

“We  have  come  here  to  you  in  your  power¬ 
ful  office  as  our  helper.  We  have  come  in  the 
name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  in 
the  name  of  all  women  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  this  cause,  and  in  a  peculiar  way,  with 
our  hearts  bowed  in  sorrow,  in  the  name  of  this 
gallant  girl  who  died  with  the  word 
‘Liberty’  on  her  lips.  We  have 
come  asking  you  this  day  to  speak 
some  favorable  word  to  us  that  we 
may  know  you  will  use  your  good 
and  great  office  to  end  this  waste¬ 
ful  struggle  of  women.” 

N  reply  to  this  moving  plea, 
which  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  many  present,  the  President 
responded  unsmilingly,  disclaiming 
responsibility  as  to  federal  suffrage 
enactment  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  the  follower,  not  the  leader  of 
his  party.  He  said: 

“Ladies,  I  had  not  been  apprised 
that  you  were  coming  here  to  make 
any  representations  that  would  is¬ 
sue  an  appeal  to  me.  I  had  been 
told  that  you  were  coming  to  pre¬ 
sent  memorial  resolutions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  very  remarkable  wo¬ 
man  whom  your  cause  has  lost.  I, 
therefore,  am  not  prepared  to  say 
anything  further  than  I  have  said 
on  previous  occasions  of  this  sort. 

“I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  where 
my  own  convictions  and  my  own 
personal  purpose  lie,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  by  what  circumscrip¬ 
tions  I  am  bound  as  leader  of  a 
party.  As  the  leader  of  a  party 
my  commands  come  from  that 
party  and  not  from  private  per¬ 
sonal  convictions. 

“My  personal  action  as  a  citizen, 
of  course,  comes  from  no  source 
but  my  own  conviction  and,  there¬ 
fore,  my  position  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  defined,  and  I  hope  so 
candidly  defined,  and  it  is  so  im¬ 
possible  for  me  until  the  orders 
of  my  party  are  changed  to  do 
anything  other  than  I  am  doing 
as  a  party  leader,  that  I  think 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be 
said. 

“I  do  want  to  say  this:  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  fail  to  observe  from  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  last  campaign  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  is  more  inclined  than  the  opposi 
tion  party  to  assist  in  this  great  cause,  and  it 
has  been  a  mattter  of  surprise  to  me,  and  a 
matter  of  very  great  regret,  that  so  many  of 
those  who  were  heart  and  soul  for  this  cause 
seemed  so  greatly  to  misunderstand  and  mis¬ 
interpret  the  attitude  of  parties.  In  this 
country,  as  in  every  other  self-governing 
country,  it  is  really  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  parties  that  things  can  be  accom- 


President,  a  year  ago  I  had 


Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  and  Mrs.  Clarence  SmithO 
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plished.  They  are  not  accomplished  by  the 
individual  voice  but  by  the  concerted  action, 
and  that  action  must  come  only  so  fast  as 
you  can  concert  it.  I  have  done  my  best  and 
shall  continue  to  do  my  best  to  concert  it  in 
the  interest  of  a  cause  in  which  I  personally 
believe.” 

A  DEAD  silence  followed  the  last  words  of 
the  President.  It  was  not  an  expectant 
silence.  There  was  something  stricken 
in  it.  The  bitter  disappointment  of  those 
hundreds  of  women  was  as  keenly  felt  as  if  it 
had  been  shouted.  The  President  paused  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  as  if  waiting  for  ap¬ 
plause  or  a  stir  of  approval  that  failed  to 
come.  For  that  brief  moment  he  had  the 
subtly  baffled  air  of  a  disappointed  actor  who 
has  failed  to  “get  across,”  as  he  would  put 
it.  Then  the  President  turned  abruptly  on 
his  heel  and  left  the  room.  The  women  filed 
quietly  from  the  place. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  wife  of  Representative 
Kent,  of  California,  had  invited  the  deputation 
to  tea  in  the  Congressional  Union  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  without  breaking  up  the  whole  dep¬ 
utation  filed  back  to  Cameron  House.  There 
was  a  strange  unanimity  about  their 
attitude.  It  was  not  until  the  deputation 
were  seated  in  the  great  drawing  rooms 
that  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment  of 
these  women  from  many  states,  and  repre¬ 
senting  many  political  faiths,  began  to  ex¬ 
press  itself. 

MRS.  HARRIOT  STANTON  BLATCH 
voiced  the  feeling  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
when  she  demanded  action  on  the  part 
of  women  in  these  stirring  words:  “We  have 
got  to  take  a  new  departure.  It  rests  with 
women  to  go  on  with  this  fight.  We  have  got 
to  bring  to  the  President  individually,  day  by 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  the  fact  that  great 
numbers  of  women  want  to  be  free!” 

IN  a  ringing  call  for  more  drastic  action, 
action  that  would  focus  the  attention  of  the 
nation  on  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  Mrs.  Blatch  outlined  the  latest  plan  of 
the  Congressional  Union;  to  picket  the  White 
House  every  day  demanding  action  of  the 
chief  executive. 


“We  have  gone  to  Congress,  we  have  gone 
to  the  President  during  the  past  four  years,” 
said  Mrs.  Blatch,  “with  great  deputations,  with 
small  deputations.  We  have  shown  the  inter¬ 
est  all  over  the  country  in  self-government 
for  women — something  that  the  President  as  a 
great  Democrat  ought  to  understand  and  re¬ 
spond  to  instantly.  Yet  he  tells  us  today  that 
we  must  win  his  party.  He  said  it  was  strange 
that  we  did  not  see  before  election  that  his 
party  was  more  favorable  to  us  than  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  How  did  it  show  its  favor? 
How  did  he  show  his  favor  today  to  us?  He 
says  we  have  got  to  convert  his  party.  Why? 
Never  before  did  the  Democratic  party  lie 
more  in  the  hands  of  one  man  than  it  lies 
today  in  the  hands  of  President  Wilson. 
Never  did  the  Democratic  party  have  a 
greater  leader,  and  never  was  it  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  the  wish  of  that  leader,  than  is  the 
Democratic  party  of  today  to  President  Wil¬ 
son.  He  controls  his  party,  and  I  don’t  think 
he  is  too  modest  to  know  it.  He  can  mold 
it  as  he  wishes  and  he  has  molded  it.  He 
molded  it  quickly  before  election  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  eight-hour  law.  Was  that  in  his 
party  platform?  He  had  to  crush  and  force 
his  party  to  pass  that  measure.  Yet  he  is 
not  willing  to  lay  a  finger’s  weight  on  his 
party  today  for  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

“We  have  approached  him  with  delegations. 
We  have  approached  him  with  great  proces¬ 
sions.  Women  with  full  and  beating  hearts 
have  individually  gone  to  him — Republican 
women,  Progressive  women,  Democratic 
women,  to  plead  with  him  to  do  this  thing; 
to  do  it  in  the  name  of  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness;  to  do  it  as  a  great  Democrat.  Yet  to^ 
day  he  tells  us  that  we  must  wait  more— and 
more. 

“We  can’t  organize  bigger  and  more  influ¬ 
ential  deputations.  We  can’t  organize  bigger 
processions.  We  can’t,  women,  do  anything 
more  in  that  line.  We  have  got  to  take  a  new 
departure.  We  have  got  to  keep  the  question 
before  him  all  the  time.  We  have  got  to 
begin  and  begin  immediately. 

“Women,  it  rests  with  us.  We  have  got  to 
bring  to  the  President,  individually,  day  by 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  the  idea  that 
great  numbers  of  women  want  to  be  free,  will 
be  free,  and  want  to  know  what  he  is  going 
to  do  about  it. 

“Won’t  you  come  and  join  us  in  standing 
day  after  day  at  the  gates  of  the  White 


House  with  banners  asking,  ‘What  will  you  do, 
Mr.  President,  for  one  half  of  the  people  of 
this  nation?’  Stand  there  as  sentinels — senti¬ 
nels  of  liberty,  sentinels  of  self-government — 
silent  sentinels.  Let  us  stand  beside  the  gate¬ 
way  where  he  must  pass  us  in  and  out,  so  that 
he  can  never  fail  to  realize  that  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  earnestness  and  insistence  back  of 
this  measure.  Will  you  not  show  your  alle¬ 
giance  today  to  this  ideal  of  liberty?  Will 
you  not  be  a  silent  sentinel  of  liberty  and 
self-government?” 

SARA  BARD  FIELD  in  her  spirited  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  members  of  the  delegation 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  President 
had  actually  advanced  in  regard  to  his  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  political  liberty  of  women,  and 
advanced  in  spite  of  himself.  He  had  intended, 
she  pointed  out,  to  deliver  a  rebuff.  But  in 
mentioning  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  suf¬ 
fragists  in  the  last  campaign,  he  had  really  for 
the  first  time  in  his  career  recognized  women 
as  political  factors — as  his  political  opponents. 
He  showed  in  short  that  the  campaign  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  had  hurt.  “This,”  declared 
Mrs.  Field,  “is  a  great  advance  for  the  suf¬ 
fragists  of  this  nation.  A  President  has  recog¬ 
nized  us  politically.” 

“We  must  now  do,”  said  Mrs.  Field,  “what 
the  women  of  England  did  when  they  pick¬ 
eted  parliament,  calling  silently  for  political 
recognition,  what  the  women  of  Holland 
in  their  picket  of  parliament  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  two  months — stand  in  hun¬ 
dreds  outside  the  gates  to  let  all  men  see 
that  the  women  of  this  nation  are  demanding 
liberty.  We  will  picket  the  President  him¬ 
self  because  we  know  that  he  can  force  leg¬ 
islation.” 

The  response  to  the  appeal  of  Mrs.  Field 
was  the  raising  of  more  than  $3,000  within 
fifteen  minutes  by  the  members  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  that  had  been  rebuffed  by  the  President. 
In  no  way  could  they  have  shown  more  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  fight  for  the  passage  of  the 
federal  suffrage  amendment  was  to  go  on 
with  renewed  vigor.  Dozens  of  volunteers 
immediately  asked  for  places  on  the  picket 
line.  Among  the  contributors  were:  Miss 
Mary  Burnham,  of  Philadelphia,  $1,100;  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  of  California,  $1,200;  Mrs.  So¬ 
phie  G.  Meredith,  $375;  Miss  Ella  Riegel,  of 
Philadelphia,  $100;  Delaware  Branch  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  $100;  and  Maryland 
Branch  of  the  Congressional  Union,  $100. 


Press  Comment  on  the  Deputation 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  displayed  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  woman  suffrage  delega¬ 
tion  yesterday  that  slippery  political  evasion 
which  has  served  him  many  times  in  the  past. 
With  the  smoothness  of  a  lecture-hall  presenta¬ 
tion  he  differentiated  between  “my  personal  action 
as  a  citizen  ’  and  what  “I  am  doing  as  a  party 
leader.”  The  use  of  the  word  “leader”  is  a 
slip.  It  is  not  as  a  leader  that  he  evades  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  issue,  for  if  his  personal  con¬ 
victions  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  are  deep  and 
sincere,  and  if  his  conception  of  party  leadership 
is  true,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  protect  his  leader¬ 


ship— to  lead  his  party  into  effective  champion¬ 
ship  of  a  principle,  which  to  him  is  important 
and  honest. 

The  suffragists  have  again  forced  national  at¬ 
tention  upon  this  issue.  They  will  be  criticised 
and  in  some  measure  condemned  for  undignified 
behavior  towards  the  President.  But  they  have 
reacted  squarely  to  the  situation  created  by  the 
President’s  shiftiness  on  this  issue,  and  have 
brought  that  issue  into  the  minds  of  every  news¬ 
paper  reader  in  the  country  today.— Boston 
Record,  January  10. 


AS  the  leader  of  a  party  my  commands  come 
from  the  party  and  not  from  private  per¬ 
sonal  convictions,”  said  President  Wilson 
to  a  suffragist  delegation  Tuesday.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  Mr.  Wilson  name  a  few  of 
the  party  commands  he  has  heeded  in  the  last 
four  years,  and  also  specify  some  of  his  private 
personal  convictions  that  have  been  sacrificed  in 
deference  to  his  party’s  wishes. — New  Spring- 
field  Union,  January  11. 
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At  the  White  House  Gate 


Suffragists  Wait  at  the  White  House  for  Action 


THERE  is  a  royal  blaze  of  color  at  the 
White  House  gates  these  nipping  winter 
days.  Across  Lafayette  Square,  through 
the  lovely  tracery  of  bare  trees,  the  cold  classic 
lines  of  the  White  House  have  receded  into 
their  winter  background.  Instead  a  gallant 
.  display  of  purple,  white  and  gold  banners 
through  the  trees  holds  the  eye.  They  are  like 
trumpet  calls.  Many  were  caught  by  the 
lovely  sight  last  week  when  the  suffrage  pick¬ 
ets  of  the  Congressional  Union  first  went 
on  guard  at  the  White  House.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  the  President  of 
these  United  States  is  being  picketed,  is  be¬ 
ing  waited  upon  day  after  day  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  women  of  the  nation,  is  being 
asked  a  question  that  must  finally  be  answered 
to  the  nation. 

Many  walked  across  Lafayette  Square  the 
day  the  banners  first  called,  to  look  at  the 
unusual  sight  in  front  of  that  dignified  place 
that  is  each  day  visited  by  people  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  Flanking  the  impressive 
east  and  west  gates  of  the  White  House  were 
merely  twelve  young  women,  holding  high 
floating  purple,  white  and  gold  banners.  The 
young  women  were  demure  and  unsmiling  and 
silent.  They  were  so  demure  and  so  silent, 


in  fact,  that  both  the  White  House  police  and 
the  District  police  forebore  to  disturb  this 
first  picket  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Police  officials  are  not  generally  farseeing 
gentlemen.  What  escaped  these  persons  is  the 
fact  that  the  questions  that  those  lettered  ban¬ 
ners  are  day  after  day  asking,  men  and  women 
are  echoing  and  re-echoing  across  the  nation. 
“Mr.  President,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  woman  suffrage?”  “Mr.  President,  how 
long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?”  The  fact 
is  that  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  this 
nation  because  of  those  silent  sentinels  with 
their  purple,  white  and  gold  standards,  have 
asked  themselves  for  the  first  time,  “What  is 
the  President  doing  about  federal  suffrage? 
What  could  he  do?  Why  is  he  not  doing  it?” 
From  every  section  of  the  country  these 
voices  of  the  great  rank  and  file  that  make 
public  opinion  are  being  expressed  in  the 
press  of  the  country.  Never  before  has  a 
picket  organized  to  call  attention  to  a  wrong 
excited  more  comment,  resounded  over  farther 
territory. 

THE  Congressional  Union  picket  began 
January  10  at  ten  o’clock,  with  twelve 
sentinels  on  duty  from  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  half  past  five  in  the  evening,  with 
frequent  changes  on  the  line.  Six  suffragists 


guarded  the  east  and  six  the  west,  or  main 
gates,  of  the  White  House.  They  stood 
three  on  each  side  of  the  great  gates,  each 
standard  bearer  with  lettered  banner  flanked 
on  either  side  by  one  holding  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  Congressional  Union  emblem. 

These  hours  will  be  observed  from  now  on 
until  the  passage  of  the  amendment  or  until 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  not  passed  by  that  time.  Every  day 
will  see  increased  numbers  in  the  ranks  that 
guard  the  White  House.  During  the  day 
there  is  always  the  guard  at  the  gate,  but  it  is 
augmented  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  and 
an  hour  in  the  morning,  the  time  the  Presi¬ 
dent  usually  passes  in  and  out,  by  a  line  of 
pickets  that  will  ultimately  encircle  the  White 
House. 

Most  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  suffrage 
and  non-suffrage,  will  be  represented,  each 
state  in  the  Union  being  represented  on  an¬ 
nounced  days,  with  every  banner  bearer  pro¬ 
testing  to  the  President  for  her  own  state. 
Many  organizations  and  clubs  will  also  serve 
on  the  picket  line  to  register  the  demand  of 
their  members  for  the  passage  of  the  federal 
amendment. 
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District  of  Columbia  day  was  the  first  to  be 
observed  by  the  picket.  On  January  15  forty 
young  women  were  in  line  bearing  standards 
and  lettered  banners  to  register  the  protest 
of  the  non-voting  women  of  the  District.  The 
day  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  wife  of  the  Rear  Admiral,  and  herself 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  beloved 
women  in  the  District. 

THE  young  pickets  at  the  gates  of  the 
White  House  have  had  a  multitude  of 
experiences,  both  grave  and  gay;  they 
have  hour  after  hour  watched  serenely  the 
jeers  and  the  laughter  of  the  thoughtless; 
they  have  seen  both  men  and  women  swept 
into  the  suffrage  current  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  The  silent  sentinels  are  supposed 
to  be  silent  in  fact;  but  with  the  thousands  of 
questions  hurled  at  them  in  the  past  few  days 
it  would  be  impossible  not  to  answer  briefly 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  picket  of  the  White 
House. 

“The  President  asked  us  to  concert  public 
opinion  before  we  could  expect  anything  of 
him;  we  are  concerting  it,”  is  the  answer  that 
has  sent  Congressmen,  business  men,  and 
women  opposed  to  suffrage  away  thinking. 
The  picket  had  seemed  to  them,  at  first 
glance,  without  purpose  in  spite  of  the 
dash,  the  sheer  beauty  of  it.  But  there  is 
nothing  frivolous  about  the  sober  truth  of 
this  reply.  Dozens  of  women  have  read  over 
that  last  suffrage  reply  of  the  President’s,  de¬ 
livered  a  scant  week  ago  at  the  White  House. 
It  had  not  seemed  menacing  to  the  liberty  of 
women.  The  young  sentinels  begin  to  take  on 
the  aspect  of  fingers  pointing  the  way. 

THE  watch  has  gone  on  day  after  day. 
Through  sleet,  through  hail,  through 
snow — in  the  past  week  the  silent  senti¬ 
nels  have  endured  them  all.  They  still 
stood  there.  And  the  attitude  of  the  crowd 
began  to  change.  It  gained  visibly  in  respect 
and  admiration.  Every  day  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  pause  to  ask  the  attitude  of  the 
President  on  that  day.  And  literally  thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  Washington  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  sent  suggestions  for 
the  comfort  of  the  silent  sentinels,  some 
suggestions  followed  up  by  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  woolen  garments,  coats,  mittens  and 
the  like. 

A  picture  that  reminds  one  of  life  at  the 
front,  takes  place  daily  when  a  car  draws  up 
and  the  lady  with  the  thermos  bottle  alights 
and  insists  on  refreshing  the  banner  bearing 
pickets  with  hot  coffee. 

THE  sentinels  are  drawn  not  only  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  federal  suffrage 
movement,  representing  many  states, 
both  voting  and  non-voting;  but  there  have  also 
been  among  the  vivid  banner-bearers  some  of 
the  distinguished  figures  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  During  the  week  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  wife  of  Representative  Kent, 
of  California,  Miss  Anne  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party;  Mrs.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith,  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  Congressional 
Union;  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  former  na¬ 


tional  vice-president  general  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Revolution;  Miss  Ella  Riegel,  of 
Philadelphia,  prominent  member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Equal  Suffrage  League;  Miss  Alice  Paul, 
national  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Union;  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union, 
have  all  stood  on  the  picket  line  in  front  of 
the  White  House. 


One  of  the  Sentinels 
(Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre  of  California) 


ALL  the  world  passes  by  those  historic 
gates  if  you  wait  long  enough  for  It. 
Cabinet  members  have  passed  by  the  si¬ 
lent  sentinels  to  a  scheduled  meeting;  Con¬ 
gressmen  by  the  hundred  pass  and  repass, 
many  to  stop  and  congratulate  the  girl  pickets 
on  their  pluck  and  to  bid  them  be  of  good 
cheer.  “You  are  on  the  right  track!  Keep  it 
up!”  is  the  common  refrain  that  is  heard  day 
after  day.  During  the  week  Senator  J. 


Hamilton  Lewis,  Democratic  whip  in 
Congress,  passed;  Ollie  James,  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  Representative  Thomas 
Heflin,  of  Alabama,  representing  the 
‘solid  south’s’ prejudice,  went  by  and  tried  to 
conceal  under  a  glum  exterior  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  piece  of  strategy;  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan,  pursued  by  Congressional  Union 
banners  throughout  the  west,  met  these  same 
banners  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House; 
Senator  Phelan,  of  California;  Secretary  to  the 
President  Tumulty;  Commissioner  of  Immi¬ 
gration,  Frederick  C.  Howe;  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and  a 
host  of  others  greeted  the  pickets  or  passed 
by  with  an  attempt  at  indifference. 

WITHIN  a  few  days  official  overtures 
were  made  to  the  young  women.  They 
were  given  tacit  permission  by  the  police  to 
keep  their  posts.  The  whole  company  were 
invited  by  an  attache  of  the  President  into 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  to  “get 
warm.”  The  superintendents  of  the  Treasury 
Building  and  the  War  Department  Annex  also 
extended  a  similar  invitation  to  their  buildings. 
One  of  the  young  women  in  the  purple,  white 
and  gold  sentry  line  was  asked  by  one  of 
the  White  House  news  bureaus  to  enter  and 
write  the  story  of  life  on  the  picket  line — 
which  she  obligingly  did,  taking  off  her  tri¬ 
colored  regalia  and  leaving  behind  her  flag 
when  she  entered  the  enemy’s  country. 

DAY  by  day,  though  the  days  grow  colder 
and  the  snow  is  often  flying,  the  line  of 
intrepid  pickets  is  growing  longer.  The 
thousands  of  government  clerks  streaming 
homeward  these  winter  evenings,  with  the 
white  lights  pricking  out  like  great  flowers 
against  the  network  of  dark  trees,  are  looking 
upon  one  of  the  most  thrilling  sights  that  offi¬ 
cial  Washington,  center  of  convention,  has 
seen  in  many  a  long  day.  Down  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  front  of  the  White  House 
stretches  the  long  line  of  young  sentinels 
with  lifted  purple,  white  and  gold  streamers 
intersperced  by  golden  banners  bearing  the 
reiterated  question  to  the  President.  Some¬ 
times  the  rain  is  slanting  down.  Sometimes 
the  evenings  are  freezing.  But  the  smiling 
silent  questioners  are  at  their  posts,  and  will 
be  until  the  close  of  Congress  at  inaugural 
time,  if  the  amendment  has  not  passed  by  that 
time,  when  the  purple,  white  and  gold  cordon 
will  extend  around  the  White  House  and  focus 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon  the  obstruction 
which  is  being  offered  to  women's  liberty  in 
America. 

There  is  little  real  displeasure  over  the  sen¬ 
tinels.  There  is  some  mirth  and  there  is 
some  joking.  But  the  vast  majority  that 
stream  by  that  gallant  showing  take  off  their 
hats  or  pause  for  congratulations.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  the  banners  that  make  so  gay  a  picture 
below  the  evening  lights  are  not  merely  suf¬ 
frage  flags.  They  are  the  colors  that  have 
come  to  typify  the  new,  the  hopeful  spirit  of 
rebellion  in  the  suffrage  movement  of  this 
country.  How  much  longer  indeed,  Mr. 
President,  must  the  intelligent  women  of  this 
country  be  held  back  by  the  politicians  of 
parties,  they  are  asking.  The  number  that 
does  not  understand  the  question  grows  fewer 
each  day. 
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The  Minority  Appeals  for  Fair  Play  on  Suffrage 


THAT  the  extension  of  the  vote  to 
women  is  right  was  definitely  rec¬ 
ognized  by  all  political  parties  in 
the  last  presidential  campaign;  and  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending  is  to  make  good 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  na¬ 
tionally  acknowledged  to  be  just  and 
right  by  the  voters  of  our  country  in 
their  respective  political  conventions 
assembled.” 

Such  is  the  opening  declaration  of  the  min¬ 
ority  report  presented  to  Congress  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  by  Representative  John  M.  Nelson,  of 
Wisconsin,  Republican  member  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  “the  views  of  the  minority”  on  the 
suffrage  amendment. 

In  that  paragraph  is  seen  the  result  of  western 
campaigns,  of  the  expenditure  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  of  persistent  and  con¬ 
sistent  lobbying  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
of  their  meeting  during  the  past  year  with  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  By  it 
suffrage  is  lifted  beyond  a  woman’s  rights  de¬ 
bate,  which  character  it  has  heretofore  always 
assumed  before  Congress;  it  is  presented  as 
an  acknowledged  principle  of  justice  about 
which  there  can  be  no  argument,  and  in  regard 
to  which  Congress  has  merely  the  choice  of 
two  courses  of  action.  It  can  obstruct  justice, 
prolong  the  exhausting  struggle  of  the  women 
of  the  nation,  or  it  can  expedite  justice,  free 
the  energy  of  women  for  other  things,  and  re¬ 
lieve  itself  of  this  “perplexing,  time-consuming” 
subject. 

Practically,  it  can  choose  between  the  two 
possible  ways  of  establishing  this  acknowl¬ 
edged  piece  of  justice  throughout  the  land, 
which  are,  as  the  report  says: 

“The  national  way,  which  is  direct,  well 
known,  and  effective. 

The  state  way,  which  is  roundabout, 
seldom  used,  interminable.” 

In  a  most  skillful  analysis  Mr.  Nelson  dis¬ 
cusses  these  two  possible  methods.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  national  work  so  often  set  forth 
in  The  Suffragist  are  carefully  gone  over, 
and  the  practically  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  amending  more  than  twenty  of 
the  state  constitutions  taken  up  one  by  one. 

This  part  of  the  report  concludes  with  the 
statement: 

“Women  today  are  asking  for  a  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  and  will,  if  need  be,  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  time, 
because  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
to  them  that  the  national  way  is  the 
quickest,  the  most  direct,  and,  in  fact. 


Report  Made  to  Congress 

the  only  practical  road  to  national  en¬ 
franchisement. 

Frequently  a  feeling  of  fairness  on 
the  part  of  members  of  a  legislature, 
who  may  be  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  or  it  may  be  a  sense  of 
chivalry,  to  women,  impels  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  question  to  a  referendum  of  the 
voters  of  the  state.  A  similar  generous 
motive  doubtlessly  moved  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  refer  this  suffrage  joint  res¬ 
olution  to  the  House.  Likewise,  every 
Member  of  Congress,  who  does  not  wish 
to  have  this  resolution  pending  here  for¬ 
ever,  may  justify  himself  in  passing  it  on 
to  the  states.  Such  action  would  surely 
be  approved  by  fair-minded,  right-think¬ 
ing  men,  for  most  assuredly  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  self-protection  would  seem 
to  demand  that  Congress  be  relieved  of 
this  most  perplexing,  time-consuming 
subject-matter  which  the  states  alone 
can  easily  dispose  of  thereafter  until 
three-fourths  shall  have  ratified  or  one- 
fourth  rejected  the  resolution.” 

THE  stock  objections  to  a  federal  amend¬ 
ment  are  then  very  thoroughly  and  con¬ 
vincingly  answered. 

This  notable  minority  report  concludes  with 
this  appeal  to  fair  play  and  good  sense: 

“By  putting  forth  these  sophistries  and 
spinning  out  these  spider  webs  to  bar 
the  passage  of  woman  on  her  way  to  en¬ 
franchisement  no  one  can  justify  his  ob¬ 
structive  attitude  to  the  minds  of  fair- 
minded  men  nor  deceive  for  a  moment 
the  far-sighted,  clear-visioned  women  in 
the  forefront  of  the  onward  march  of 
womanhood  toward  a  larger  democracy, 
nor  becloud  the  minds  of  the  host  of 
women  they  represent  throughout  the 
land.  Woman  knows  the  way,  and  she 
will  follow  it,  if  need  be,  to  the  end  of 
time.  She  will  seek  the  franchise  in 
state  after  state,  well  knowing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  emancipation  of  her  sex 
will  never  be  fully  achieved  except  by 
way  of  a  federal  amendment.  She  will 
therefore  keep  knocking  at  the  doors  of 
Congress  until  she  is  permitted  to  go 
through  to  the  states  to  secure  equal 
suffrage  under  the  federal  constitution. 

Shall  we  stay  her  progress  indefinitely? 

Shall  we  keep  her  always  knocking  at 
our  door?  Surely  not.  Let  her  pass 
through,  and  with  genuine  chivalry  let 
us  bid  her  Godspeed  on  her  way.” 


MR.  NELSON’S  report  on  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  after  being  filed 
with  Congress  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.  The  amendment  with  which  the  report 
deals  is  technically  known  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  1.  It  was  introduced  by 
Representative  Raker,  of  California,  on  De¬ 
cember  6,  1915,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  A  hearing  was  held  before  the 
committee  on  December  16,  1915.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  careful  and  persistent  lobby  of  the 
committee,  which  led  to  the  report  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  without  recommendation  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1916.  Four  friends  of  the  resolution 
were  absent,  and  it  was  promptly  voted  back 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  with  instructions  to  hold  it  until  De¬ 
cember  14, — that  is,  until  after  election. 

This  hostile  action  from  the  Democratic 
majority  on  the  committee  was  followed  by 
an  unremitting  and  most  determined  lobby  on 
the  part  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Congressional  Union  until  on  March  14,  with  all 
friends  of  the  measure  present,  It  was  agreed 
by  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  on  March 
28  the  hostile  action  of  the  committee.  On 
March  28,  by  means  of  unfair  rulings  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman,  the  motion  was  carried 
to  postpone  indefinitely  all  constitutional 
amendments.  The  opponents  of  the  measure 
hoped  by  this  motion  to  postpone  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  suffrage  amendment  until  after  the 
election.  The  Congressional  Union  lobby  was 
continued  and  members  of  its  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  were  present  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  until  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  in  September. 

On  December  14,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  following  the  election 
and  reconvening  of  Congress,  the  suffrage 
amendment  was  brought  up  and  ordered  re¬ 
ported  without  recommendation  to  the  House. 

On  December  15,  Representative  Warren 
Gard,  of  Ohio,  filed  the  majority  report  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

On  the  same  day  Representative  Raker  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  providing  for  a  debate 
and  vote  on  the  suffrage  resolution  which  was 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  action. 

The  legislative  committee  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  is  conducting  a  lobby  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  and  is  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  the  Rules  Committee,  in 
whose  hands  the  measure  now  rests,  in  obtain¬ 
ing  support  for  the  amendment  from  admin¬ 
istration  leaders,  in  order  to  ensure  its  passage. 

Copies  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  favorable  minority 
report  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  him  at 
the  House  Office  Building,  or  at  the  Docu¬ 
ment  Rpom  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


The  Judiciary  Report 

HE  Congressional  Union  besieged  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  till  Chairman  Webb  re¬ 
ported  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They 
haunted  the  committee  room  night  and  day 
till  the  members  could  no  longer  put  them  off, 
and  as  a  result  the  committee  brought  out  the 
bill  without  recommendation,  and  it  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  House. — Terra  Haute,  Indiana,  Star, 
December  24. 


Suffrage  Progress 

CHRISTMAS  day  was  made  significant  in 
the  cause  of  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women  by  the  breaking  of  a  strong  pre¬ 
cedent.  The  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  up  to  that  day  only  eulogies  of 
public  men  have  been  spoken,  was  used  for  a 
memorial  service  for  Mrs.  Inez  Milholland 
Boissevain.  Miss  Alice  Paul,  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage, 
brought  about  that  change  for  the  Capitol.  She 
is  now  the  working  head  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country  .—Worcester,  Mass.,  Tele¬ 
gram,  December  27. 


Suffrage  Pickets 

WHEN  the  suffrage  pickets  go  on  duty  there 
wont  be  any  White  House  leaks,  any¬ 
way- — Boston  Journal,  January  10. 

The  Woman’s  Party  Campaign 

HE  Woman’s  Party  worked  valiantly  for  its 
cause  in  the  west,  accepting  every  hardship 
cheerfully  and  making  many  friends.  They 
were  not  the  only  women  who  figured  in  the 
campaign  by  any  means,  but  the  Woman’s  Party 
is  unique  because  it  worked  for  only  one  cause— 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage.— Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Morning  Journal,  December  4. 


Berryman  in  Washington  Star,  Jan.  11 

If  Picketing  Becomes  the  Vogue 


Suffrage  Success  Approaching 

IT  \\ OULD  seem  that  both  the  prohibition  and 
suffrage  movements  in  1917  will  assume  a 
national  rather  than  a  state  aspect  in  the 
United  States.  The  contest  in  both  instances, 
in  fact,  passes  with  1916  out  of  local,  regional, 
and  state  into  federal  environment.  Unless  all 
indications  are  deceptive,  the  last  session  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  or  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  will  submit  proposals  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  that,  under  its  provisions, 
women  shall  have  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
equal  political  rights  with  men. — Christian  Science 
Monitor,  December  30. 


Women  Gain  by  Election  Campaign 

THE  campaign  has  probably  given  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus  to  the  suffrage  movement  if 
it  does  not  win  immediately  the  federal 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  demand.  It  has  shown  the  coun¬ 
try  the  sincerity  of  women  in  the  suffrage  fight, 
it  has  proven  to  politicians  the  hard  work  that 
women  can  do  and  the  intelligence  they  can  show, 
and  it  has  practically  ended  any  campaign  of 
sneers  against  the  cause  of  suffrage.  Hereafter 
politicians  will  travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
when  necessary,  to  cast  a  vote  for  suffrage.— 
San  Francisco  Call,  November  8. 


Perils  of  Neutrality 

EVERY  man  who  is  neutral  in  thought  on 
t  the  suffrage  question  should  take  pains  to 
dodge  the  members  of  the  Women's  Con¬ 
gressional  Union.— Philadelphia  Item,  December 
10. 

Inez  Milholland 

TAKE  thought  of  Mrs.  Inez  Milholland  Boisse¬ 
vain,  you  who  take  life  easily  and  watch  the 
battle  of  progress,  of  liberty,  of  idealism, 
from  the  safety  and  comfort  of  inaction.— Boston 
Record,  December  15. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Contributions  toward  $250,000  Fund 
for  Securing  the  Passage  of 
the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment 

List  of  Contributions  from  December  30,  1916, 
through  January  12,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker. .  15.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  5.00 

Miss  Annie  Pile .  1.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer....  1.00 

Miss  Mary  T.  Lane .  5.00 

Miss  Lucy  Maderia .  5.00 

Miss  Beatrice  Brown .  10.00 

Miss  Mary  Gay .  2.00 

Dr.  Mary  W.  Swope .  1.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr .  10.00 

Washington  Branch  of 
Woman’s  Peace  Party. .  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Scribner .  1.00 

Miss  Bertha  Noyes .  1.00 

Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender..  2.00 

Per  Mrs.  Robert  Baker : 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald.  250.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw .  20.00 

Mrs.  Eva  S.  Evans .  5.00 

Miss  Isabel  Kay .  1.00 

Miss  Jennie  Monroe .  1.00 

Miss  Bliss  Finley .  1.00 

Miss  Carrie  Calloway....  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Elston .  5.00 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke..  5.00 

Anonymous .  5.00 

Miss  Annie  Wagner .  .50 

Mr.  William  Ballou .  5.00 

Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim.  100.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright  5.00 

Mrs.  William  I.  Thomas.  7.12 

Per  Mrs.  Mary  Beard: 

Miss  Irene  Lewisohn..  100.00 

(Inez  Milholland  Memo- 


District  of  Columbia 

Miss  Joan  Veller  . 

.50 

Branch  of  Congression- 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clowe 

5.00 

al  Union . 

10.00 

19th  Congressional  Dis- 

Annapolis  Branch  of  Con- 

trict  Collection  . 

2.87 

gressional  Union . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Ellis  Ort  .... 

2.00 

Mrs.  Fred  Patterson.... 

2.00 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith 

3.50 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Morrison . 

1.00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Powers.  . 

5.00 

Miss  Agnes  Chase . 

5.00 

Miss  Mary  Maynard.. 

50.00 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Parks . 

2.00 

Miss  Helen  Louise  May- 

Miss  Jane  Delano . 

1.00 

nard  . 

50.00 

Through  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Mrs.  A.  H.  ICridel. . . . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 

25.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ack- 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice. 

25.00 

ermann  . 

25.00 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King. . 

25.00 

Mrs.  E.  Tigany  Dyer.. 

500.00 

Miss  Caroline  Katzen- 

Mrs.  Walter  Ehrich  ... 

8.00 

stein  . 

21.75 

Miss  Vida  Milholland. . 

2.50 

Miss  Aline  E.  Solomon 

2.00 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Havemeyer. 

5.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Kent 

200.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Griswold 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young. . 

25.00 

Deane  . 

24.10 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand. 

25.00 

Miss  Alice  V.  Payne... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  Meredith 

25.00 

Miss  Alice  Bancroft.. 

10.00 

Membership  . 

21.55 

Mrs.  John  H.  Hammond 

20.00 

Collections  . 

21.10 

Miss  Mabel  Hale  . 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Erdmann... 

5.00 

10.00 

Total . 

2,898.02 

Mrs.  James  Bronson 

Previously  acknowledged 

Reynolds  . 

10.00 

in  The  Suffragist.... 

197.675.82 

Mrs.  Charles  Pettinos.. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Week _ 

25.00 

1.00 

National  Headquarters  Receipts : 

Total  collected  by  Nation¬ 
al  Headquarters  through 
January  12,  1917 . 


200,573.84 


Mrs.  John  Winters 

Brannan  .  15.00 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield  20.00 

Mrs.  I.  Rosenberg  .  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Adams .  5.00 


Contributions  made  to 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

10.00 

New  Jersey  Headquarters : 

Mrs.  Philip  Comstock. 

1.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer 

10.00 

Finley  . 

3.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable.. 

5.00 

Miss  Alice  Gardner.  . . . 

.50 

Mrs.  Norman  deR. 

Mrs.  Bryant  White.... 

12.00 

Whitehouse  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose... 

15.00 

Mrs.  Emanuel  Einstein 

5.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Rose  . . . 

1.00 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley . 

5.00 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Lacey . 

5.00 

Miss  Ethel  Peyser . 

2.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins. 

100.00 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Bryan . 

5.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  FI.  Hopkins.. 

25.00 

Miss  F.  Seeger  . 

1.00 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Iredell.... 

1.00 

Mrs.  Francis  T.  Seal. . 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lefferts . 

1.00 

Miss  Mary  T.  Saul... 

5.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Laird  . 

2.00 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead.. 

2.00 

Total  . 

.$1,782.81 

Mrs.  Hathawav  . 

.50 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ingham.... 

5.00 

Previously  acknowledged 

Mrs.  William  Pinkham 

17.84 

in  The  Suffragist  .... 

15,180.04 

rial  Fund) 

Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton 
Blatch  . 

10.00 

Contributions  made  to 

New  York  Headquarters: 
Mrs.  James  A.  Byrne.. 

30.00 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean. . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks 

10.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Hal- 

Mrs.  William  Floyd.... 

20.00 

Iigan  . 

4.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee. 

2.00 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  Meredith 

375.00 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Keehn  . 

1.00 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles,  Jr. . 

5.00 

nan  . 

310.00 

Mrs.  Calvin  Tomkins.. 

14.00 

Miss  Edith  Goode . 

9.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Oppenheim 

40.00 

Mrs.  Lucy  Bryant  Duh- 

Mrs.  Alexis  Moskowitz 

2.50 

ring . 

5.00 

Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn. 

250.00 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  Mac- 

Mr.  Sam  Lewisohn  . . 

50.00 

Kaye  . 

5.00 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter.. 

10.00 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field.... 

10.00 

Miss  M.  S.  Linton . 

1.00 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 

10.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lexow 

Mrs.  Kate  J.  Boeckh.... 

1.00 

Babcock  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Jennie  Benson . 

1.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Rublee . 

1.50 

Mrs.  Ellen  Atwell . 

5.00 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Eno  Graves 

10.00 

Miss  Charlotte  Johnston. 

1.00 

Mrs.  Constance  Lewisohn 

5.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Palmer . 

1.00 

Miss  E.  C.  Strobell.... 

10.00 

Mrs.  Halcyone  Morrison. 

1,00 

Mr.  Herbert  Parsons.. 

100.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham.. 

1,100.00 

Mrs.  Sidney  Borg . 

15.00 

Maryland  Branch  of  Con- 

Mrs.  Meyer  Flecht . 

100.00 

gressional  Union  . 

15.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Macma- 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hammer . 

1.00 

hon  . 

5.00 

Miss  Bernice  Beachy. . . . 

1.00 

Mrs.  Walter  McDougall 

10.00 

Mrs.  Paul  Dessez. . . . 

10.00 

Miss  E.  A.  Veller . 

.50 

Branch  Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  the 
Branches  through  Jan¬ 
uary  12th,  1917 . 


19,962.85 


Grand  total  . : . 220,536.69 

Correction 

FIVE  dollars  credited  to  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 
in  The  Suffragist  of  December  30,  should 
have  been  credited  to  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Peace  Party. 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


Public  Speaking 
Parliamentary  Law 


Principles  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 
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aul  I n sllttii e 1 

SlOt  S  Slreel.N.'W.  Science,  Literature 
■Washington. D.C.  Mut'c  and  Art 


5,000  New  Subscribers 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

DECEMBER  24  THROUGH  DECEMBER  30 


Miss  Eleanor  P.  Barker . • .  1 

Mrs.  Sarah  Paine .  1 

Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold .  1 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Trowbridge . ■ .  3 

Miss  Alice  Henkle .  4 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein .  1 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Niemeyer .  1 

Mrs.  Hazel  Buck  Ewing...- .  1 

Mrs.  Olivia  Casement .  1 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore .  3 

Dr.  Harriet  Lloyd  Doane .  1 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Morey . . .  1 

Mrs.  Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse . -..  1 


Total  . .  20 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suffragist  4,409 

Total  through  December  30  secured  by 
members . • .  4,429 


You  can  give  your  friend  no  better 
New  Year’s  gift  than  a  year’s 
subscription  to 

THE  SUFFRAGIST 

One  Dollar  per  Year 

It  tells  each  week  how  Congress 
deals  with  woman  suffrage 

A  widely  read  paper  is  the  most 
powerful  ally  of  a  political 
movement 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Telephone  Main  86i 

Hrftttatui’H 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  and  Twelfth  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIET  Y  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 
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CHURCH  ENVELOPES 

Of  Every  Variety 

JOSEPH  BRENNIAN  COMPANY 

1632  Meadow  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Phone:  Fkd.  81 


John  J.  Donovan  &  Co. 

JIatntrra  anfc  Iterators 

1210  N.  13th  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Open  8:46  A.  M  . 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


— Kami  &  (fln.) — 


“THE  BUSY  CORNER” 


8TH  81.  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 

Begin  Now  to  Get  the  Home 
Ready  for  Inauguration 
Time  Guests 

THE  FLOOR  COVERINGS 
DRAPERIES,  CURTAINS 
AND  BEDS 

May  be  Secured 

AT  JANUARY  SALE  PRICES 

Because  we  are  reducing  stocks 
prior  to  inventory 

RED  SIGNS  POINT  THE  WAY 
FOR  SAVINGS 

Third  Floor 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Bate,  16  words  26  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word,  five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  must 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  O. 


FOB  SAXE 


THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN’S  LIBRARY 

Edited  by  Shailer  Matthews,  D.  D. 

A  practical  political  and  civic  reference  for  women. 
Twelve  handy  volumes.  Complete  in  dealing  with  the 
entire  development  of  the  science  of  community  better¬ 
ment. 

Special  price  to  clubs  or  active  workers. 

THE  CIVICS  SOCIETY, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


CURRANT  JUICE  from  which  fresh  jelly  can  be  made 
at  any  time  by  boiling  four  minutes  and  adding 
sugar.  Sample  enough  for  two  glasses  sent  with 
directions  for  20c.  Marion  Tuttle,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  Morris  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LECTURE  by  Hon.  0.  T.  Atkinson,  author,  lawyer  and 
orator.  “Torpedoes  for  Anti- Suffragists. ’’  Metro¬ 
politan  press  rates  Atkinson  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  orators.  Booklet  by  request.  Authors  Selling  Co., 
59  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  .1. 


VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23,  “The 
Suffragist.” 


1222  Walnut  St. 

“Stele  without  Extravagance"  Philadelphia 


1310  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILA. 
Suita,  Coats,  Gowns,  Blouses,  Skirts 
Millinery,  Furs 


From  a  Friend 


»-*  Vi  jar 


FIVE  CENTS 


aptfcate  Collection 

University  o*  C-  uiois  L/ibiary 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

(CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  FOR  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 


WEDNESDAY.  'JANUARY  24.  1917 


from  Neiu  York  Evening  Post 


(Cmtgn^Btmutl  Union  for  Ulonmn  Snifranr 

AND  ^ 

Natimtal  Unman  0  ffartg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Tel  Main  5437 


Illinois .  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building.  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Bill  2825 

Michigan,  118  Farmer  Street,  Detroit 


Netc  Jersey,  17  West  Park  Street,  Newark,  Tel.  Mar¬ 
ket  3117 

New  York .  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y,  City  (City  Committee) 
Ohio,  145  East  State  Street,  Columbus 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 


the  interests  of  any 


Minnesota-,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 

Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 

OBJECT  :  To  secure  an  amendment  to  the  United.  States  Constitution  enfranchising  women. 

MEMBERSHIP  :  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  dav,  will  support  it  irrespective  of 
national  political  party.  '  f 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  n  o  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y„  Vice-chairman 


Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Chairman 


National  Executive  Committee  o I  the  Congressional  Union 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Kas.  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 

Treausrer,  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Neb. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  111. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 


Officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Cal.,  Vice-chairman  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Ex-officio  Dr.  Margaret  Long,  Col.,  Treas. 


Finance 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 
Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departments 


Membership 

Miss  Emily  Stearns,  D.  C. 

National  Headquarters,  Committee  of  200 
Maintenance  of 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 


Organization 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 


Executive  Secretary,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold,  N.  C. 


Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 
Research 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Conn. 


Eastern  States — Miss  Margaret  Whit- 
temore,  Mich. 


Miss  Beulah  Amldon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


Field  Secretaries 

Central  States — Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Conn.  Western  States — Miss  Mabel  Vernon, 

Nev. 

National  Organizers 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall  Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 

Miss  Sarah  Grant 


Southern  States — Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair 
Thompson,  Arlz. 


Miss  Marion  McGaw 
Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross 


District  Chairmen 

Middle  Atlantic  States— Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y.  North  Middle  Western  States— Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minn. 


Inland  Suffrage  States— Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utah. 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellville,  Marlon  Co. 
California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 
c/o  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street,  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

17  West  Park  Street,  Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandalia 

Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 


National  Advisory  Council 


South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 
Sioux  Falls 


Tennessee 

Mrs.  Hugh  L.  White, 

Johnson  City 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Stret,  Austin 
Utah 


I9®1,  South  9th  Street,  East, 
Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

Washing^  Gr8Ce  Street’  RIchmond 
Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 


Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Chairman 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Oal. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Clay  Bartlett,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y, 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Ool. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 


,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  0. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Fnnck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  O.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frederick  0.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  JenkB,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Meredith  Nicholson,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  Hayden  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

MrB.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  0.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  0. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 


Notes  of  the  Week 


Presidential  Suffrage  Probable  for 
Women  in  North  Dakota 

OVERNOR  FRAZIER,  of  North  Dakota, 
is  said  to  be  about  to  sign  the  bill  passed  by 
the  state  legislature  extending  to  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  state  the  vote  for  all  offices  and  ques¬ 
tions  not  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  The  bill 
is  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  Illinois  suffrage  bill, 
which  granted  to  women  a  vote  for  Presidential 
electors  but  not  for  members  of  Congress.  This 
means  that  in  1920  North  Dakota  women  will  be 
qualified  to  vote  fo?  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Poindexter  Introduces  Suf¬ 
frage  Question  in  Congress 

'"pWO  constitutional  amendments  bearing 
on  woman  suffrage  were  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  January  19,  by  Mr.  Poindex¬ 
ter,  Senator  from  Washington  State.  The 
first  proposes  to  change  the  fourteenth  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  to  read  as  follows: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  each  state,  including  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election 
for  the  choice  of  elector  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  ju¬ 
dicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  members  of  the 
legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
members  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in 
rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre¬ 
sentation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  the  number  of  such  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  such  state.” 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
reduce  the  representation  in  every  state  that 
denies  women  the  right  to  vote. 

The  second  resolution  provides  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “sex”  to  the  fifteenth  amend¬ 


ment  forbidding  restraints  on  suffrage  because 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi¬ 
tude. 

Senator  Poindexter  asked  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  amendments  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  woman  suffrage.  Senator  James, 
of  Kentucky,  objected,  and  they  were  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rule  for  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments. 

Secretary  Baker  Supports  Presidential 
Suffrage 

ECRETARY  of  War  Baker  strongly  urged 
Presidential  suffrage  for  the  women  of 
Ohio  to  members  of  the  state  legislature 
who  called  upon  him  in  Cleveland  last  week. 
He  told  his  callers  that  if  he  were  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  he  would  not  only 
vote  for  such  a  measure  but  get  out  and 
work  for  it. 

Presidential  suffrage  should  be  given  Ohio 
women  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  right,”  said 
Mr.  Baker. 

A  Picket  Line  in  Wisconsin 

IT  is  announced  that  a  picket  line  similar  to 
that  on  duty  at  the  White  House  is  to  be 
started  by  Wisconsin  suffragists  at  the 
Wisconsin  state  capitol  to  urge  the  passage  of 
che  state  suffrage  amendment.  Women  of 
Wisconsin  have  worked  and  lobbied  for  many 
years  for  suffrage  in  their  state  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  best-known  and  most  bril¬ 
liant  women  of  the  state  will  take  part  in  the 
picket. 

English  Women  Carpenters  Sent 
to  Battle  Front 

AFTER  training  as  carpenters,  English  women 
are  being  sent  to  the  front  to  erect  de¬ 
fenses,  according  to  a  recent  London  dis¬ 
patch.  Messrs.  Tarrant,  British  government  con¬ 


tractors,  state  that  they  have  received  permission 
to  send  to  France  as  many  women  carpenters  as 
they  can  get,  and  that  they  expect  to  send  two 
or  three  hundred  immediately. 

Women  Lawyers  Still  Barred  From 
English  Courts 

FFORT  has  been  made  in  England  for 
years  to  open  the  law  courts  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  women  lawyers.  On  January  18 
Holford  Knight,  supported  by  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  made  a  formal  application  to  the  bar 
council  for  their  admission,  but  the  appeal  was 
defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  When 
the  Lord  Chancellor  rejected  Miss  Bertha 
Cave’s  application  in  1903,  he  said:  “There  is 
no  precedent  for  ladies  being  called  to  the 
English  bar  and  the  judges  are  unwilling  to 
create  one.”  Thirteen  years  of  progress  for 
women  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
bar  council. 

State  Service  for  Women 

A  Committee  for  the  voluntary  enlistment 
of  French  women  in  the  service  of  the 
country”  has  just  been  formed  in  France 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  names, 
addresses  and  special  qualifications  of  women 
who  are  willing  to  serve  the  Government 
whenever  it  calls  upon  them.  The  women  be¬ 
hind  the  movement  are  Mme.  Emile  Bou- 
troux,  Mmes.  Emilie  Borel,  Hubert  Bourgin, 
Charles  Chenu,  and  a  number  of  other  well- 
known  French  women. 

This  is  a  step  in  recognizing  the  wider  cit¬ 
izenship  of  women,  but  it  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  a  more  radical  one 
was  recently  predicted  for  Germany  by  Kuno 
Francke,  in  an  address  before  the  Germanistic 
Society  in  New  York.  He  announced  as  im¬ 
portant  measures  before  the  German  people, 
likely  to  be  passed  immediately  after  the  war, 
woman  suffrage  and  a  system  of  universal 
state  service  for  women. 
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Section  of  Maryland  Women  on  Guard  at  White  House 


Suffrage  Sentinels  Still  Wait  at  the 

White  House 


MARYLAND  was  the  first  of  the  states  to 
be  represented  in  the  demonstration 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  in  front  of  the  White  House  to 
remind  President  Wilson  that  the  women  of  the 
nation  are  holding  him  responsible  for  the  non¬ 
passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment.  Mary¬ 
land  day  on  the  picket  line  was  significant  in 
that  it  drew  from  this  state,  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  in  the  Union,  with  strong  southern 
sympathies,  a  protest  that  convinced  the  most 
casual  spectators  that  southern  women  are  de¬ 
manding  political  liberty  with  the  East  and  the 
West.  Thousands  saw  the  block-long  line  of 
women  during  the  afternoon. 

The  demonstration  of  the  women  of  Mary¬ 
land  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
that  has  been  seen  in  the  Capitol  for  many 
days.  The  long  line  of  women  bearing  the 
great  banners  of  the  Congressional  Union  ex¬ 
tended  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  the  entire 
distance  from  the  east  gate  to  the  west  gate 
of  the  White  House.  From  across  Lafayette 
Square  the  floating  purple,  white  and  gold 


tri-colored  streamers  of  the  Union  could  be 
plainly  seen,  a  vivid  decorative  line  against  the 
classical  white  bulk  of  the  White  House. 
The  Maryland  delegation  to  the  Presidential 
picket  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Townsend 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  Maryland  Branch  of  the 
Congressional  Union.  Among  the  representa¬ 
tive  women  of  the  delegation  were  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Fisher,  Mrs.  Maxwell  Zurndorf,  Mrs.  Su- 
sanne  Davis,  Miss  Eleanor  White,  Mrs.  Olive 
Scott  Gabriel,  Mrs.  Mark  Jackson,  Mrs.  Almira 
Sweeten,  Miss  Florence  McLouth,  Miss  Em¬ 
ma  Morris,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Albert  C.  Rolls. 

OTHER  state  and  special  days  on  the 
picket  line  at  the  White  House  will  fol¬ 
low  each  other  in  rapid  succession  up 
to  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  New  York  will 
all  send  large  delegations  to  Washington  to 
help  in  the  White  House  guard  within  the 
coming  two  weeks. 

CHIVALROUS  in  the  best  sense  and  often 
touching  have  been  some  of  the  trib¬ 
utes  paid  to  the  pickets.  The  attitude 
of  the  general  public  changed  rapidly  from 


gaiety  to  admiration,  as  the  thermometer 
sank  and  the  real  winter  storms  began.  But 
there  were  many  men  and  women  who  from 
the  first  recognized  the  utility  of  this  picket 
on  a  President.  One  old  gentleman  on  that 
first  day  paused  a  little  startled  at  the  burst 
of  floating  color  just  outside  the  great  white 
gates.  He  slowly  read  the  lettered  golden 
banners:  “Mr.  President,  how  long  must 
women  wait  for  liberty?”  Then  he  bared  his 
white  head  and  bowing  with  a  real  reverence 
in  his  demeanor  he  walked  past  the  six  silent 
sentinels,  covering  his  head  only  to  bare  it 
again  as  he  passed  the  six  women  at  the  west¬ 
ern  gate.  He  was  one  of  those  who  have 
watched  the  long  struggle  of  women  for  po¬ 
litical  liberty  in  this  country;  one  who  real¬ 
ized  how  patient  and  how  self-effacing  had 
been  their  protests,  their  attempts  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  nation’s  chief  to  this  proposi¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  justice.  There  was  not  a 
woman  on  the  line  that  did  not  stand  a  little 
straighter  and  hold  her  banner  a  little  higher 
after  that  gentleman  passed. 
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Washingtcn^Children  Presenting  Flowers  to  the 
Pickets 


THE  attitude  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  day  the  twelve  silent 
sentinels  first  appeared  to  guard  his  gates 
was  very  different.  He  was  reported  to  be 
playing  golf  when  the  young  women  with  their 
lovely  banners  took  their  places.  When  later 
the  closed  limousine  with  its  coat  of  arms 
slowed  to  make  the  turn  through  the  gates 
there  was  no  escape  from  the  lifted  standards 
that  made  such  a  gorgeous  and  unexpected 
spot  of  color.  But  the  Presidential  visage  was 
turned  sternly  and  unsmilingly  to  the  front 
and  seemed  stonily  unaware  of  the  question 
and  the  little  army.  Only  the  day  before 
three  hundred  women  had  listened  expectantly 
to  him.  And  he  had  turned  upon  them  that 
same  impassive  stare. 

On  the  second  day  the  young  pickets  took 
their  stands  in  increased  numbers.  When 
the  Presidential  car  shot  through  the  lower 
gate  he  laughed  openly  at  the  battery  of 
earnest  eyes.  He  has  since  reached  that  stage 
of  friendliness  to  pickets  that  he  bares  his 
head  as  his  car  rolls  by.  And  the  same  frank¬ 
ness  and  courage  that  forced  the  President  to 
salute  those  Congressional  Union  banners  that 
figured  so  largely  in  his  late  campaign  in  the 
West,  is  winning  friend  and  foe  alike  as  they 
stand  at  the  White  House  gate. 

THE  close  of  the  first  week  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  on 
the  picket  line  marks  a  tremendous 
change  in  public  opinion  at  the  Capitol.  There 
is  a  growing  interest  in  the  political  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  lengthening  guard  at  the  White 
House  with  their  lettered  banners,  and  a  declining 
interest  in  the  vivid  spectacle  of  the  silent  sen¬ 


tinels  as  a  mere  curiosity.  The  public,  in  short, 
has  readily  accepted  the  suffrage  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  front  of  the  White  House  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  piece  of  suffrage  propaganda,  as  they  ac¬ 
cepted  street  speaking,  a  few  years  ago  re¬ 
garded  as  “militant.”  Even  the  conservative, 
accustomed  by  habit  now  to  the  daily  scene 
of  plucky  young  women  at  the  White  House 
holding  high  the  suffrage  colors  in  all  weath¬ 
ers,  have  ceased  to  regard  the  new  tactics  as 
even  “dangerous.” 

That  a  few  Congressmen  still  take  this  at¬ 
titude  was  shown  by  the  protest  of  Represen¬ 
tative  Emerson,  of  Ohio,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  who  wished  the  suffrage  guard  with¬ 
drawn  as  “an  insult  to  the  President.”  His 
protest  met  with  no  response  from  the  other 
members. 


CO-OPERATION  in  the  remotest  states  is,  in 
fact,  remarkable.  From  the  Pacific  Coast 
comes  the  news  of  meetings  held  to  uphold 
the  picketing  principle,  and  to  protest  against 
the  action  of  a  President  who  has  refused  to 
stand  behind  the  principle  of  political  liberty 
for  all  the  women  of  the  nation.  In  Portland, 
Oregon,  a  meeting  supporting  the  picket  was 
held,  with  Dr.  Florence  Manion,  state  chair¬ 
man,  as  speaker.  Dr.  Manion  at  this  meeting 
started  an  “endless-chain”  protest  in  Portland 
which  she  says  will  finally  cover  the  state. 
The  officers  of  the  Union  in  Washington  State 
believe  that  thousands  of  demands  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  up¬ 
holding  the  picket  at  the  Capitol,  will  reach 
the  President  and  leaders  of  Congress  before 
adjournment. 


The  President 
Passing  Through 
the  Picket 
Line  at  the 
White  House 
Gate 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
( two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein ),  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely : 

*  ‘  ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article.’’ 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  7,  1915,  by  Senators 
Sutherland,  Thomas  and  Thompson. 

In  the  House,  on  December  6,  1915,  by  Representatives 
Mondell,  Raker,  Keating  and  Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported  without  recommendation  by  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  No.  1  to  Judiciary  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1916. 

Reported  back  by  Judiciary  Committee  to  Sub¬ 
committee  with  orders  to  hold  till  December 
14,  1916. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  March  14,  1916  to 
reconsider  on  March  28  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  till  December  14. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  on  March  28  to 
postpone  indefinitely  (that  is,  until  after 
election)  all  constitutional  amendments. 

Reported 

In  the  Senate,  January  8,  1916,  the  Sutherland  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  by 
a  favorable  vote. 

In  the  House,  December  14,  1916,  the  Raker  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
without  recommendation. 

Present  Status 

On  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  action. 

On  the  House  calendar  awaiting  action. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in  the 
Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2  against). 
March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing  by  78 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  President’s  Responsibility 

"^JRESIDENT  WILSON  has  told  the  suffragists  who  urge  him  from  all 
*•  over  the  country  to  support  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  and  to  use 

his  power  to  get  it  through  Congress  this  session  that  his  commands 
come  from  his  party  and  not  from  his  private  personal  convictions.  On 
January  ninth  he  said  to  the  Congressional  Union  deputation : 

“It  is  impossible  for  me,  until  the  orders  of  my  party  are  changed,  to 
do  anything  other  than  I  am  doing  as  a  party  leader.” 

Thus  the  President  disclaimed  responsibility  and  put  upon  suffragists 
the  whole  burden  of  concerting  action  upon  a  principle  in  which  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  belief. 

Two  weeks  later,  however,  on  January  18,  the  President  made  a  special 
visit  to  the  Capitol  to  confer  with  various  members  of  Congress  and  with  the 
Democratic  steering  committee  in  regard  to  legislation  that  he  is  anxious  to 
have  passed  during  the  present  short  session.  One  of  the  measures  he  is 
urging  most  strongly  is  the  Railroad  Arbitration  Bill.  This  bill,  among 
others,  he  is  so  determined  to  see  put  through  this  session  that  he  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  coming  three  or  four  times  a  week  to  the  Capitol  to 
see  how  Congress  is  getting  on  with  it.  Already  he  is  threatening  an  extra 
session  if  after  all  his  efforts  Congress  should  prove  intractible  to  his  will. 

This  kind  of  championship  is  exactly  what  the  Congressional  Union 
wants  the  President  to  give  to  the  federal  amendment  and  what  he  has  said 
he  cannot  do  for  any  cause  unless  definite  commands  are  given  him  by  his 
party.  But  no  command  in  regard  to  the  compulsory  arbitration  bill  has 
been  given  President  Wilson.  The  subject  was  not  treated  in  the  Democratic 
platform.  The  whole  question  of  the  railroad  strike  and  the  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  in  connection  with  it  came  up  several  months  after  the  platform  was 
made.  To  get  the  action  the  President  wants  from  Congress  he  will  have 
to  use  all  the  power  he  has  over  his  party.  In  the  case  of  this  issue  he  must 
certainly  take  all  the  responsibility  as  the  real  leader. 

It  would  seem  that  the  President  can  hardly  go  on  denying  after  this 
that  he  molds  his  party  when  he  wants  to.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot 
exert  his  leadership  for  us  if  he  will.  He  cannot  continue  to  put  off  a  great 
body  of  women  demanding  federal  action  on  woman  suffrage  with  such  a 
flimsy  excuse.  It  is  as  much  in  his  power  to  lead  his  party  to  legislate  for  a 
measure  involving  the  self-government  of  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  to  lead  it  to  legislate  for  a  disputed  labor  question. 
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Ready  for  the  Next  Six  Weeks’  Siege 


Congressional  Union  Sentinels  Leaving  Headquarters  on  a  Snowy  Day 


Giant  Deputation  to  President  on  Eve  of 

Inauguration 


THE  siege  of  the  President  begun  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  little 
more  than  a  week  ago  and  participated  in 
by  women  of  all  ranks  and  all  political  faiths  as 
a  protest  for  political  liberty  will  grow 
in  numbers  day  by  day,  and  will 
finally,  if  Congress  has  not  in  the 
meantime  taken  favorable  action  on 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  mass 
the  united  strength  of  these  women 
in  a  giant  demonstration  on  the  eve 
of  the  President’s  inauguration. 

On  Inauguration  Day  President 
Wilson  will  be  escorted  up  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  by  men.  On  March  4, 
the  preceding  day,  if  the  suffrage 
amendment  has  not  been  passed,  the 
women  of  the  country,  whose  plea 
for  enfranchisement  the  President 
has  so  far  put  off  and  evaded  with 
unreal  excuses,  will  rise  in  massed 
strength  to  demand  that  he  start  his 


second  term  by  initiating  legislation  that  will 
mean  the  freedom  of  American  women. 

The  demonstration  planned  for  March  fourth 
will  take  the  form  of  a  deputation  to  the  Presi¬ 


dent.  It  will  be  the  largest  deputation  of  suf¬ 
fragists  that  has  ever  come  to  express  its  wishes 
to  a  president,  and  its  size  must  at  last  make 
plain  to  the  eye  of  the  Administration  the  enorm¬ 
ous  popular  force  behind  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  is  being  exerted  upon  the 
Democratic  party  for  federal  action 
upon  this  question.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  be  the  culmination  of  the 
picket  siege  begun  at  the  time  of  the 
President’s  last  refusal  to  act. 

Down  all  the  history  of  democracy 
people  have  established  their  rights 
by  showing  their  strength  to  the  men 
in  power.  It  is  no  new  move  for 
the  disfranchised  to  march  upon 
parliaments  and  surround  heads  of 
governments  to  remind  them  that 
they  are  waiting  for  justice.  Let  wo¬ 
men,  then,  join  in  a  deputation  of 
such  size  that  it  will  move  the 
President  and  the  Democratic  party  to 
recognize  the  strength  as  they  have 
recognized  the  justice  of  their  demand. 


(Eongrraaional  Union  for  Homan  £>nffrage 

I  expect  to  take  part  in  the  Deputation  to  the 
President,  Sunday,  March  4. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Address - - - 

Telephone -  Occupation- - 

Please  meet  at  12  o'clock  at  Congressional  Union  Headquarters,  21 
Madison  Place,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fill  in  the  above  form  and  mail  to  Congressional  Union  Headquarters. 
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South  Dakota  Organizes  Branch  of  the 
Congressional  Union 


AFTER  six  state  referendums  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  begun  the  fight  for  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  Dakota  women  through  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  is  one  of  the  significant  facts  of 
the  week.  With  North  Dakota,  where  the 
Congressional  Union  has  an  active  group,  en¬ 
tering  the  group  of  states  where  women  vote 
for  President,  and  South  Dakota  recognizing 
that  the  federal  amendment  offers  the  short 
cut  to  suffrage,  a  long  step  ahead  has  been 
taken  in  the  northwest  which  will  make  itself 
felt  in  Congress. 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  national  organizer  for 
the  Congressional  Union,  spent  a  month  in 
South  Dakota  arousing  a  general  interest  in 
the  federal  plan  of  action  now  being  carried 
on  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  She  spoke 
in  Deadwood,  Aberdeen,  Pierre  and  other 
cities,  and  many  of  the  larger  cities  appointed 
delegates  to  the  conference  finally  held  in 
Sioux  Falls. 

Among  the  women  sending  out  the  call  to 
this  state  conference  were  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bickel- 
haupt,  Aberdeen;  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  Pierre; 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Fellows,  Sioux  Falls;  Mrs.  S.  Nar- 
regang,  Aberdeen;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Neil,  Dead- 
wood;  Mrs.  O.  S.  Pendar,  Sioux  Falls;  Miss 
Mary  Peabody,  Sioux  Falls;  Mrs.  S.  Polley, 
Pierre;  Mrs.  A.  A.  McDonald,  Sioux  Falls; 
Mrs.  D.  E.  A.  Lundquist,  Sioux  Falls;  and 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows,  Sioux  Falls. 

THE  South  Dakota  branch  of  the  Union 
was  organized  at  a  luncheon  held  at  the 
Quaker  Tea  Room  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
on  January  thirteenth.  Although  it  was  one 
of  the  bitter  cold  days  of  the  winter,  with  the 
thermometer  at  twenty  below  zero,  and  a  gale 
blowing  from  the  northwest,  the  tea  room  was 
filled  to  its  capacity  by  women  who  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear  about  the  efficient  work  being 
done  by  the  Congressional  Union  to  further 
the  federal  amendment.  Yellow  roses  and  vio¬ 


lets  on  the  tables  suggested  the  purple,  white 
and  gold  of  the  organization. 

Seated  at  the  long  speakers’  table  at  the 
head  of  the  room  were  Miss  Mary  Peabody, 
one  of  the  principals  of  All  Saints’  School  in 
Sioux  Falls,  who  acted  as  toastmistress ;  Mrs. 


Mrs.  H.  F.  Fellows 
Secretary  South  Dakota  Congressional 
Union 


H.  F.  Fellows  of  Sioux  Falls,  a  young  lawyer 
who  is  soon  to  go  into  practice  with  her  hus¬ 
band;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows  of  Sioux  Falls,  head 
of  the  associated  charity  work  of  the  city; 
Mrs.  Frank  Weller  of  Mitchell,  one  of  the 


pioneer  suffragists  of  the  state;  Mrs.  A.  A. 
McDonald;  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore,  the 
principal  speaker  of  the  conference;  and  Miss 
Beulah  Amidon,  who  assisted  Miss  Whitte¬ 
more  in  the  plans  for  the  South  Dakota  con¬ 
ference. 

In  opening  the  program  that  followed  the 
luncheon,  Miss  Peabody  spoke  of  the  new 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  solidarity  that  is 
growing  up  among  women.  She  then  intro¬ 
duced  Miss  Amidon,  who  told  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  campaign  in  the  west. 

Miss  Whittemore  sketched  briefly  the 
growth  of  the  Congressional  Union,  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  outcome  of  Susan  B.  Anthony’s  far¬ 
sighted  plan  to  employ  the  political  power  of 
women  to  obtain  political  freedom  for  all  the 
women  of  the  United  States.  She  told  in  de¬ 
tail  the  work  being  done  by  the  Congressional 
Union  in  Washington,  and  the  imperative  need 
for  cooperation  from  every  state.  “There  must 
not  be  one  broken  link.  The  women  of  the 
nation  must  stand  together  in  their  demand 
for  justice.” 

The  meeting  then  went  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion.  A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  state 
board  elected.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows  of  Sioux 
Falls,  was  elected  state  chairman,  with  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Bickelhaupt  of  Aberdeen,  first  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Pendar  of  Sioux 
Falls,  second  vice-chairman.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Fel¬ 
lows  of  Sioux  Falls,  was  elected  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Weller  of  Mitchell  and  Miss 
Mary  Peabody  of  Sioux  Falls  were  elected 
directors.  It  was  voted  to  send  resolutions 
to  President  Wilson,  to  Mr.  Henry,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  to  the  Vice-President,  demanding 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment. 

Greetings  by  letter,  with  expressions  of 
hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  were  receiv¬ 
ed  from  many  parts  of  the  state,  including  the 
cities  of  Deadwood,  Plankinton,  Pierre,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Dell  Rapids,  Hunters  Grove,  and  Huron. 
Four  South  Dakota  members  announced  that 
they  would  attend  the  National  Conference  of 
the  Congressional  Union  in  Washington, 
March  4. 


National  Conventions  of  Congressional  Union  and 

Woman’s  Party 


CALLS  have  been  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congressional  Union  for 
Woman  Suffrage  and  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  for 
conventions  to  meet  in  Washington  on  March 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth.  These  conven¬ 
tions,  coinciding,  will  both  meet  at  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  two  organizations  in 
Lafayette  Square. 


The  program  will  be  as  follows:  A  reception 
for  both  conventions  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  first,  at  the  national  headquarters ;  business 
sessions  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  second 
and  third ;  on  the  fourth,  a  giant  demonstration 
of  protest  against  the  disfranchisement  of  wo¬ 
men,  ending  in  a  mass  meeting  on  the  evening 
before  the  Inauguration. 


For  all  general  information  about  the  conven¬ 
tions  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements. 

Miss  Edith  Goode,  chairman  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee,  is  making  an  effort  to  supply  free 
hospitality  to  all  delegates  who  desire  it,  and  will 
furnish  addresses  of  boarding-houses  and  hotels 
to  any  one  who  wishes  such  information. 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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Suffrage  Tactics 

EN  wouldn’t  do  a  thing  like  that.” 

This  is  the  comment  of  your  typical 
politician  about  the  woman  suffragists’ 
silent  sentinel  plans  for  their  White  House 
patrol.  The  sentiment  hints  at  some  deep 
philosophy  about  the  woman  suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  The  women  have  done  many  things  that 
men  would  not  have  done — that  men  would 
have  not  thought  of. 

Won’t  some  psychologist  give  the  woman 
suffragists  credit  for  one  thing — that  they  have 
furnished  an  exhibit  for  the  laboratory  clini¬ 
cians  of  human  nature  to  study?  Mere  male 
students  have  been  speculating  for  centuries 
about  how  the  mind  of  woman  works;  the 
women  have  supplied  a  sort  of  suffrage  test 
tube  in  which  they  have  given  all  the  experi¬ 
ments  any  scientist  ought  to  need,  to  show  how 
their  minds  operate. 

Maybe  mere  man  stands  aghast  at  their  ways 
because  they  are  so  different.  He  has  to  ad¬ 
mit,  if  he  be  candid,  that  in  this  suffrage  cam¬ 
paign  they  have  got  results.  They  have  worked 
a  political  revolution  in  this  country  in  a  way 
no  other  revolution  was  ever  waged  before. 
There  may  be  annoyance  about  these  ubiquit¬ 
ous  banners  that  drop  forth  on  the  most  solemn 


state  occasions,  about  these  piping  inquiries  in 
the  midst  of  dignified  ceremonies,  about  these 
symbolic  figures,  six  from  the  suffrage  states, 
six  from  the  “enslaved”  ones,  marching  silent¬ 
ly  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  Executive  Man¬ 
sion,  where  things  are  supposed  to  proceed 
regularly  and  in  order.  Still,  there  is  no  blood¬ 
shed,  and  the  thing  is  all  open  and  above  board, 
painfully  so  to  some  politicians,  and  women 
may  yet  prove  that  their  political  way  is  just 
as  good  or  better  a  way  than  the  old. — Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Times,  January  10. 

The  Terrible  Thunder  of  War 

'T'HE  first  gun  has  been  fired. 

When  the  President  promised  the  suf¬ 
frage  convention  last  August  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  fight  for  them,  some  of  them  were 
so  unemotional  as  to  wonder  just  what  he 
meant. 

The  pause  from  September  to  January 
seemed  rather  long  to  some. 

But  a  great  offensive  takes  a  long  time 
to  prepare. 

The  other  day  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

The  President  asked  the  suffrage  pickets  to 
come  in  and  warm  their  feet. — Alice  Duer  Miller, 
in  the  New  York  Sunday  Tribune. 


An  Ordeal 

CERTAINLY  have  had  an  ordeal  to-day.” 
The  President  of  these  United  States  made 
the  remark  at  his  luncheon  table.  It  was 
on  the  day  when  the  delegation  of  suffragists 
waited  on  him  to  present  to  him  the  Inez 
Milholland  Boissevain  resolutions.  He  said 
that  they  ran  in  an  unexpected  question  on 
him,  when  he  was  expected  only  to  listen — 
not  to  reply.  There  was  a  guest  present  at 
the  luncheon,  and  this  guest  met  a  mere  re¬ 
porter,  to  whom  he  happened  to  pass  on  the 
President’s  words. 

The  question  now  arises  whether,  if  he  re¬ 
garded  the  first  encounter  as  an  ordeal,  how 
has  he  felt  about  to-day?  The  sequence  of 
events  up  to  11:30  this  morning  was  as  follows: 
Twelve  bright-faced  suffragists,  with  their 
lovely  purple  and  yellow  banners,  arrayed 
themselves  in  lines  of  three  on  either  side  of 
the  main  entrance  of  the  White  House.  One 
of  their  banners  said:  “Mr.  President,  how  long 
do  you  mean  to  keep  us  waiting?”  You  know 
the  story.  They  became  provoked  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  day  before  which  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  was  an  ordeal,  and  the  Congressional 
Union  decided  to  keep  silent  sentinels  outside 
his  gates,  always  standing  there  in  the  gold 
— Mary  Brush  Williams  in  Neva  York  Tribune, 
January  11. 


The  Cut  Direct 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Leader,  January  12 
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The  President  s  Position 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  administered  a  thinly 
veiled  rebuke  to  the  Congressional  Union 
for  opposing  him  in  the  late  election. 
Broad-minded,  generous,  and  Lincoln-like,  as 
usual. — Chicago  Tribune,  December  12. 


Vigor  of  Suffragists 

IT  is  no  particular  joke  to  stand  guard  for 
eight  hours  in  a  climate  which  is  registering 
six  degrees  below  freezing.  I  once  saw  at 
a  performance  of  “Every  Man”  one  of  the  monks 
who  is  supposed  to  stand  throughout  the  pro¬ 
duction  fall  from  the  mere  exhaustion  of  stand¬ 
ing.  The  women  on  guard  at  the  White  House 
have  exhibited  no  such  physical  insufficiency. 
They  were  standing  straight  and  firm  when 
night  closed  over  the  White  House  and  ended 
their  vigil.— Mary  Brush  Williams  in  New  York 
Tribune,  December  14. 

Danger  Ahead 

HOT  Bricks  Provided  for  Suffragist  Pickets,” 
announces  a  headline.  Although  these 
bricks  are  provided  to  keep  the  feet  of 
the  pickets  warm  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  past  suffragists  have  found  other  uses 
for  bricks. — Washington  Herald,  December  14. 


Picketing  Well  Organized 

IKE  all  movements  which  the  Congressional 
Union  takes  up,  this  one  is  being  organized 

on  a  grand  scale.— Washington  Times, 

January  11. 

Wilson  and  Suffrage 

MR.  WILSON  in  the  same  breath  asserts  his 
sympathy  with  the  cause  presented  by  these 
women,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  “it  is 
only  through  the  instrumentality  of  parties  that 
things  can  be  accomplished”  in  this  country.  Then 
of  what  value,  to  him  as  a  sincere  man,  or  the 
party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  or  the  country 
whose  course  must  be  colored  by  his  convictions 
and  his  policies,  is  his  sympathy,  if  he  abandons 
his  convictions  and  beliefs  through  the  tricky  ex¬ 
pedient  of  failure  to  place  them  emphatically  be¬ 
fore  his  party? 

There  was  no  concerted  party  action  in  favor 
of  enactment  of  the  Adamson  law,  or  of  any  of 
the  railroad  legislation  program  outlined  by  him 
many  months  ago  and  still  insisted  upon ;  yet  he 
took  the  reins  and  pushed  action.  There  was 
certainly  no  Democratic  party  demand  for  child 
labor  legislation  which,  moreover,  went  flatly 
against  the  Democratic  party’s  ancient  profession 
of  faith  in  States  rights;  yet  here  Mr.  Wilson 
took  the  reins  and  secured  action.  If  Mr.  Wilson 
consistently  applied  similar  tactics  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  he  could  demand 
and  secure  impressive  action,  possibly  victory. 

We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  either  that  he 
is  not  sincere  in  his  profession  of  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  equal  suffrage,  or  that  if  sincere 
his  conviction  is  blocked  by  small  and  unworth; 
political  considerations. — Boston  Record,  Jan.  10. 


There  Are  Pickets  by  the  Fence 

By  Anon  Y.  Mous 

HIST !  The  house — it  is  surrounded, 

Goodness  gracious — how  we’re  hounded ! 
Great  democracy’s  unfounded! 

This  is  awful;  what  suspense! 
Look!  What’s  that?  A  banner  waving? 

Like  a  loon  they’ll  have  me  raving, 

O,  such  naughty  misbehaving — 

There  are  pickets  by  the  fence! 

Pickets  IN  the  fence,  that’s  decent; 

But  the  impudence  malfeasant 
Of  this  innovation  recent; 

It’s  effrontery  is  immense. 

Are  these  ladies  anger  baiting? 

Chivalry  they’ll  turn  to  hating, 

Or  is’t  merely  “watchful  waiting” 

By  those  pickets— by  the  fence? 

Silent,  sad,  sweet  suffrage  sisters, 

Standing  till  thy  feet  are  blisters 
Trying  to  brow-beat  us  misters; 

Obstinacy  most  intense! 

I’ll  protest  in  angry  passion 
’Gainst  this  latest  London  fashion, 

Vvrite  a  note  without  compassion, 

Chase  thee  far  from  my  front  fence ! 

W ashington  Herald,  January  14. 

Agitation  in  Washington 

THERE  is  once  again  a  tremendous  agitation 
in  Washington  over  the  suffrage  cause. — 
Net v  York  Tribune,  December. 


Cleveland  Plain- Dealer ,  January  15 


The  Straight  and  Narrow  Path 


1] 


Johnstone — New  York  Evening  World,  January  17 


Demands  Now:  Not  Requests 

EA  men!  Yea  men!  Yea  men!  Fight  ’em, 
Fight  ’em,  Fight  ’em.” 

This  is  a  yell  used  by  the  student  body 
at  Ann  Arbor  during  a  football  game.  It  is 
inspiring  rather  than  pugnacious.  It  nerves  the 
football  squad  into  a  fighting,  though  not  pugi¬ 
listic  spirit. 

This  same  yell,  with  a  minor  change,  seems 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  equal  suffrage  wo¬ 
men  of  the  United  States  as  represented  by  the 
Woman’s  Party.  If  they  do  not  yell  it,  they 
think  it  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  this  way: 

“Yea  women!  Yea  women!  Yea  women! 
Fight  ’em,  Fight  ’em,  Fight  ’em.” 

That  is  the  spirit  of  the  women  of  today  toward 
the  dominant  political  party.  They  are  no 
longer  attempting  to  catch  the  support  of  the 
national  congress  by  soft  soap  and  taffy 
methods.  In  order  to  be  properly  heard,  they 
must  make  themselves  feared  at  the  polls. 

There  is  nothing  which  makes  a  politician 
sit  up  and  take  notice  more  than  threatened  de¬ 
feat  at  the  polls.  The  only  way  in  which  some 
men  in  office  can  be  reached,  is  by  a  threat  to 
retire  him  to  private  office.  Men  in  office  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  shrine  of  Strength  and  laugh  at 
Weakness. 

The  women  of  America,  demanding  the  vote, 
realize  that  much  of  their  efforts  have  been 
wasted  in  the  past  by  their  docility  and  lamb- 
weakness.  Now  they  are  more  militaristic. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
and  to  denounce  those  who  they  think  should 
be  denounced.  They  do  not  stop  even  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  if  they  think 
he  deserves  criticism. 

Women  must  demand,  nowadays.  Requests 
are  too  often  lost  on  the  four  winds — Bay  City, 
Michigan,  Tribune,  December  8. 

Watchful  Waiting 

THE  vigil  of  the  women  suffragists  outside 
the  White  House  grounds  must  come  under 
the  head  of  watchful  waiting.— Philadelphia 
Press,  January  18. 


An  Ungraceful  Position 

R.  WILSON,  more  than  any  other  Presi¬ 
dent,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  legisla¬ 
tion.  Less  than  half  a  year  ago  he  sur¬ 
prised  his  party  out  of  its  boots  by  proclaiming 
the  eight-hour  day  principle.  Now  he  repeats  his 
pious  regrets  and  tactless  excuses  over  being  un¬ 
able  to  lend  more  than  a  private  voice  to  the  suf¬ 
frage  cause. 

The  suffragists  have  a  right  to  feel  peevish. 
Without  hoping  that  their  campaign  makes  Mr. 
Wilson  nervous,  one  may  hope  it  makes  him  con¬ 
scious  of  his  ungraceful  position  on  an  important 
domestic  issue. — Boston  Journal,  January  10. 

The  Silent  Sentinels 

HE  silent  sentinels  have  progressed.  They 
have  reached  the  point  where  there  are  vio¬ 
lent  protests  against  them.  Everybody 
knows  that  a  movement  is  really  on  its  feet 
when  the  world  divides  itself  into  factions  and 
begins  wrangling  over  it.  Recall  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  movement  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  so  on. — 
Mary  Brush  Williams,  in  New  York  Tribune, 
December  14. 

Wilson  and  the  Pickets 

R.  WILSON  only  smiles  at  the  suffrage 
pickets — who,  doubtless,  remember  that 
she  who  laughs  last  laughs  best. — Boston 
Journal,  January  10. 

An  Example 

IF  Mr.  Wilson  had  picketed  Mexico  as  well  as 
the  suffragists  picket  the  White  House,  all 
would  be  well. — Boston  Journal,  January  18. 
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Drawing  Rooms 
For  Rent 

21  MADISON  PLACE  N.  W. 
Washington,  D*  C. 

THE  attractive  drawing  rooms  of 
Cameron  House  are  for  rent  for 
private  entertaining  and  for  club  and 
society  meetings.  Low  rental  for  their  use 
afternoons  and  evenings.  One  dressing  room 
and  the  service  of  maid,  also  open  fire  if 
desired.  For  small  clubs  or  committees  re¬ 
quiring  only  one  room  special  arrangements 
will  be  made.  Visitors  will  be  welcome  to 
look  over  the  rooms.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  apply  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  Official 
Hostess. 


Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  January  16 


5,000  New  Subscribers 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

(In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent 
in  each  week  by  our  members.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  number  of  new  subscriptions 
received.) 

DECEMBER  31  THROUGH  JANUARY  6 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Tenny....: .  1 

Miss  Ruth  Crocker .  1 

Dr.  Caroline  Spencer .  1 

Miss  Vi\ian  Pierce .  1 

Virginia  Branch,  Congressional  Union....  2 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon .  1 

Miss  Alice  Paul .  1 

Miss  Vida  Milholland .  1 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch .  2 

Mrs.  Elsie  B.  Paskus .  1 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore .  2 

Miss  Anna  H.  Snyder .  1 

Miss  Annie  Pile .  1 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hedrick .  1 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Morey .  1 

Dr.  Gillette  Hayden .  2 

Mrs.  Aleda  Tenney  Bunch .  1 


Total .  21 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  .  4,429 


Total  through  January  6th  secured  by 
members  . . .  4,450 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Public  Speaking  Principlea  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Institute 

MOT  S  Street. N.W.  Science.  Literature 
'WashmgtOn.D.C.  Mus  e  and  Art 


Joseph  Brennian  Company 

PRINTERS 

1632  Meadow  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  Fkd.  81 


DANCE 

Under  the  auspices  District  of  Columbia  Branch 
Congressional  Union 

Will  be  held  at  National  Headquarters 
Congressional  Union,  Lafayette  Square, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Saturday,  8:30  P.  M., 
January  27,  1917. 

Tickets,  including  refreshments,  $1.00 
per  person,  may  be  had  at  door. 

Louis  Brown’s  Orchestra. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Arrange¬ 
ments,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch. 


Telephone  Main  S6i 

lBrottmui’0 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  and  Twelfth  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


"THB  BU8Y  CORNER” 


— JSmtti  — 


8TH  81.  AND  PENNA.  ATE. 


January  Sales 

Now  in  Progress 

All  over  the  store  afford  you 
large  savings  on  apparel, 
dress  accessories  and  heme 
necessities. 

Special  Signs  Point  the 
Way  to  These  Savings 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bate,  15  words  25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  mast 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  0. 


FOR  SALE 


THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN’S  LIBRARY 

Edited  by  Sbailer  Matthews,  D.  D. 

A  practical  political  and  civio  reference  for  women. 
Twelve  handy  volumes.  Complete  in  dealing  with  the 
entire  development  of  the  science  of  community  better¬ 
ment. 

Special  price  to  clubs  or  active  workers. 

THE  CIVICS  SOCIETY, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS;  adjoining  The  Valencia 
Apply  Miss  Wilson,  280  St.  George  Street,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  Morris  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23,  “The 
Suffragist.” 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


V 


Polish  and  purify  your 
Cooking  Utensils  with 


FIVE  CENTS 


New  York  Pickets  at  the  White  House  Gate 


(UmanzBiaml  Union  for  USoman  §0 

AND 

National  Unmans  Party 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C-.  Tel.  Mom  >437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C„  Tel  Main  5437 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 


Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran-  Michigan,  118  Farmer  Street,  Detroit 
dolph  1094 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 
Newark. 

New  York  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 


indiana.  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis 


Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 


Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 


Filbert  6652 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 

OBJECT:  To  secure  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  enfranchising  women. 

MEMBERSHIP  :  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 
national  political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-flve  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 

National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congressional  Union 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  .1.,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y„  Vice-chairman 


Mrs  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Kas.  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Neb. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  L. Crocker,  Ill. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mabel  Yernon,  Nev. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 


Officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 


Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Cal.,  Vice-chairman  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  .T.,  Ex-officio  Dr.  Margaret  Long,  Col.,  Treas. 


Finance 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 
legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 

Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md. 


National  Departments 

Lobby  National  Headquarters,  Committee  of  200 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  CaL  Maintenance  of 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 

Membership 

Miss  Emily  Stearns,  D.  C.  Organization 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 

Executive  Secretary,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold,  N.  c. 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 
Research 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Conn. 


Miss  Beulah  Amldon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 
Miss  Marion  McGaw 


Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross 

Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


District  Chairmen 

Middle  Atlantic  States — Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y.  North  Middle  Western  States — Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minn.  Inland  Suffrage  States — Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utah- 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H,  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Hex,  Zellville,  Marion  Co. 

California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Aseough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hllles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Uloho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 
e  /o  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1001  Stevens  Bldg..  Chicago 


National  Committee 

Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indiauapolis 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street,  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  It.  Colvin, 

Tiavern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Bnrriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


of  State  Chairmen 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemueca 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

17  West  Park  Street,  Newark 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 

New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandaiia 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 

Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  Hugh  L.  White, 

Johnson  City 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Woife, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

■  1901  South  9th  Street,  East, 
Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  ,T.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  CharleB  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Cal. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Clay  Bartlett,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  PhelpB  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean.  Mont. 


Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  O. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jeuks,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 


Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  Meredith  Nicholson,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y, 

Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor.  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  James  Hayden  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Elia  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  HI. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Oal. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewali,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Oal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  O. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 
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Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Jeanette  Rankin  for  Federal 
Amendment 

JEANETTE  RANKIN,  Congresswoman-elect 
from  Montana,  supports  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment.  In  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  statement  on  why  women  should  ask  for 
the  vote  at  Washington  she  says: 

“The  precedents  of  the  establishment  of  negro 
suffrage,  the  protection  of  male  suffrage  general¬ 
ly,  and  the  proposition  of  Filipino  suffrage  quite 
justify  federal  action  upon  the  suffrage  question. 
But  still  the  conservatives  protest  (more  and 
more  weakly  all  the  time,  to  be  sure)  that  the 
required  three-fourths  of  the  states  necessary 
to  ratify  a  constitutional  amendment  have  no 
ethical  right  to  impose  upon  the  remaining  twelve 
states  a  franchise  which  they  do  not  want,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  they  resent. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  the  federal  way  is  the  legiti- 


of  the  states  (and  consequently  any  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  no  matter  what  its  specific 
function,  is  destined  to  impose  the  will  of  thirty- 
six  states  upon  the  remaining  twelve) ;  logical  be¬ 
cause  the  fact  of  suffrage  has  a  direct  bearing 
upon  national  affairs  and  should  therefore  be 
recognized  nationally,  and  expedient  because  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  time  and  energy  and 
money  that  could  be  saved  by  it,  and  the  almost 
overwhelming  difficulties  of  state-wide  campaigns 
that  could  be  avoided.  The  national  suffrage 
amendment  means  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional 
privilege  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
designed  to  meet  just  such  exigencies  as  are 
presented  by  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  in 
the  United  States.” 

Colorado  Social  Reform 

SOCIAL  reform  measures  relating  to 
women  and  children  are  a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  of  legislation  proposed  for  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Assembly  in  Colorado,  where 
women  vote.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum 
wages  for  women  and  for  children  of  both 
sexes  under  18  has  been  introduced  by  Repre¬ 


sentative  Crowley,  of  Denver.  This  bill,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  Democratic  party 
measures,  provides  for  a  commission  of  three 
chosen  by  the  Governor  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions,  fix  wages,  and  supervise  sanitary  and 
moral  conditions  for  child  workers. 

Another  bill  in  the  lower  house  proposes  to 
forbid  children  under  fourteen  working  in  the 
beet  fields  and  to  limit  to  eight  hours  the 
work  children  may  do  on  farms  or  in  orchards. 
This  is  supplementary  to  the  children’s  em¬ 
ployment  act  passed  some  time  ago. 

In  the  upper  house  a  bill  which  is  practically 
a  mother’s  pension  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Starkweather,  of  Denver,  to  provide 
for  the  care  and  assistance  of  women  about  to 
become  mothers. 

Women  on  Charitable  Boards 

HE  Women’s  City  Club  of  New  York  has 
sent  a  request  to  Governor  Whitman  that 
more  women  be  appointed  to  the  boards  of 
charitable  institutions,  especially  institutions  for 
women  and  children.  This  request  is  the  result 
of  the  City  Club’s  interest  in  the  Strong  investi¬ 
gation  of  last  spring,  when  great  inefficiency  was 
disclosed  in  the  management  of  many  of  New 
York  State  s  institutions.  The  club  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  generally  only  one  wo¬ 
man  on  the  board  of  these  homes  and  asylums 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  none.  It  points  out 
that  women  are  better  fitted  and  have  more  time 
than  men  for  giving  proper  advice  and  control 
in  the  care  of  the  thousands  of  dependent  women 
and  children  in  New  York  State. 

Girl  Page  in  Oregon  Legislature 

IN  the  Senate  chamber  in  Oregon,  a  girl  page 
is  running  about  carrying  bills  and  making 
herself  useful.  She  is  Ruth  Marion  Jones, 
a  senior  in  the  high  school  in  Salem,  Oregon, 
where  she  specializes  in  the  study  of  civics. 
She  decided  to  be  a  page  to  learn  about  poli¬ 
tics  at  first  hand,  and  finds  that  practice  takes 
all  the  dryness  out  of  theory. 


She  is  the  best  page  we  have  ever  had,” 
several  of  the  older  senators  have  declared 
about  her. 


Suffrage  Movement  in  Great  Britain 

A  T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  annual  Council  of 
l  \  Women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the 
following  resolution  was  passed  by  a  great 
majority: 

“Since  the  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
has  proved  that  the  British  Nation  at  war  needs 
the  responsible  help  of  women  for  the  efficient 
conduct  of  its  affairs  no  less  than  does  the  nation 
at  peace,  this  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  urges  that  any  amend¬ 
ment  or  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise 
must  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  women  voters, 
not  as  a  measure  of  justice  only,  but  in  the  vital 
interests  of  our  nation,  and  its  future  well-being.” 

The  National  Council  of  Women  consists  of 
the  following  affiliated  societies:  The  Federation 
of  University  Women,  the  Association  of  Wo¬ 
men  Clerks  and  Secretaries,  the  Women’s  Farm 
and  Garden  Union,  the  National  Organization  of 
Girls’  Clubs,  the  women’s  colleges  of  London, 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  the  Women’s  Industrial  Council,  the 
national  LTnion  of  Woman  Suffrage  Societies,  etc. 

Woman’s  Movement  in  Italy 

A  DEPUTATION  of  Italian  women  recently 
informed  Signore  Sacchi,  member  of  the 
Italian  government,  of  a  vote  passed  by  all 
the  feminist  and  suffrage  associations  of  the 
country  demanding  from  the  government  the 
abolishment  of  the  legal  necessity  for  a  husband’s 
authorization  of  his  wife’s  acts,  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  profession  of  advocates,  and  the 
equalization  of  women  with  men  in  public  em¬ 
ployment.  Signore  Sacchi  told  the  deputation 
that  the  decree  abolishing  martial  authorization 
is  soon  to  be  issued  and  promised  serious  and  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  the  other  two  questions. 
The  more  liberal  attitude  of  the  government  to¬ 
ward  women  is  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
work  they  have  done  during  the  war. 


mate  way,  the  logical  and  expedient  way,  in 
which  the  women  of  the  United  States  may  gain 
the  right  of  suffrage;  legitimate  because  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides  that  constitutional  amendments 
shall  be  valid  upon  a  ratification  of  three-fourths 
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State  Delegations  Join  the  Picket  Line 
at  the  White  House 
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Virginia  Delegation  Leaving  Headquarters  for  the 
White  House 


Coffee  for  the  Picket  Line 


the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Union;  Mrs.  G.  von  Horvath;  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Dowell;  Mrs.  Josephine  Justice;  Miss 
Bertha  Sapowitz ;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Arrison ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Elder;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Swayze; 
and  Miss  Martha  W.  Moore,  worker  in 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  state 
chairman,  and  Miss  Caroline  Katsenstein, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Branch  of  the  Union,  arranged  and  led  the 
delegation. 


Miss  Alice  Paul 
on  Picket  Duty 


VIRGINIA  day,  Saturday,  brought  a  group  of 
delegates  who  had  made  a  long  over-night 
journey  by  boat  and  train  to  prove  that 
the  women  of  this  most  conservative  state  are 
taking  their  part  in  the  movement  for  federal 
suffrage.  Mrs.  Sophie  Meredith,  state  chairman 
of  Virginia,  arranged  the  delegation,  in  which 
were  Mrs.  Bertha  Mulhall,  Mrs.  Rose  Walker, 
Miss  J.  S.  Jennings,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Flanigan,  Mrs. 
Maude  H.  Hudson,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Adams,  Mrs. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Merrifield,  Mrs.  Albertson,  Mrs. 
Moncure,  Miss  Ada  Rhodes,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Steed. 


Avenue  trees  and  prove  to  be  stumbling-blocks 
for  people  who  try  to  mask  lively  interest  in 
the  picket  line  with  pretended  indifference  and 
side-long  glances. 

In  the  delegation  were  Mrs.  George  Elmer 
Adams,  Miss  Anna  Constable,  Mrs.  Philip  Com¬ 
stock,  Mrs.  Edmund  Kelly,  Mrs.  Walter  B. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Calvin  Tompkins,  Miss  Marion 
Burritt,  Mrs.  Minnie  Friedmann,  Miss  Winona 
Marlin,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lambie,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Farnham.  Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  City  Committee  of  the  Union, 
made  the  arrangements  and  conducted  the  dele¬ 
gation. 


DELEGATIONS  from  three  states  have  come 
this  week  to  take  their  place  in  the  picket 
guard  stationed  by  the  Congressional  Union 
in  front  of  the  White  House  to  show  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  the  women  of  the  country  are  waiting 
for  him  to  act  on  the  federal  amendment  before 
the  end  of  the  64th  Congress. 

MONDAY  was  District  of  Columbia  day  as 
it  is  each  week.  Pennsylvania  day,  Thurs¬ 
day  the  24th,  brought  from  that  state  an 
enthusiastic  group  of  women  eager  to  stand 
sentinel  all  day  till  nightfall.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  divided  into  squads  that  served  in  regular 
turns  until  four  o’clock,  when  the  whole  long 
line  was  stretched  across  the  front  of  the  White 
House  from  gate  to  gate,  reiterating  with  their 
banners  the  question  that  keeps  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  standing  guard,  “Mr.  President,  how 
long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?’’  A  dark-blue 
limousine  turned  in  through  the  gates  and  the 
President  looked  smilingly  down  the  sentinel 
line.  He  knows  now  that  Pennsylvania  women 
are  asking  why  he  refuses  support  to  a  consti¬ 
tutional  question  whose  justice  he  has  admitted. 

Among  the  women  in  the  delegation  were  Miss 
Martha  Hovendon,  daughter  of  the  famous 
artist;  Mrs.  Leonard  Bartlett;  Mrs.  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Lean;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Uhl;  Miss  Ella  Riegel,  of 


THE  New  York  delegation  on  January  26  car¬ 
ried  on  their  banners  phrases  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  book,  “The  New  Freedom.” 

“Liberty  is  the  fundamental  de¬ 
mand  of  the  human  spirit.” 

“We  are  interested  in  the  United 
States,  politically  speaking,  in  noth¬ 
ing  but  human  liberty." 

Twenty-four  women  came  down  from  New 
York  to  join  the  picket  line  on  one  of  the 
coldest  and  most  blustering  days  of  the  year. 
They  stood  staunchly  on  guard,  however,  wind- 
whipped  but  serene,  calling  the  President’s  own 
words  to  his  attention  when  he  came  in  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Matinee  crowds,  motor-cars  of  tea-going  ladies, 
Congressmen,  newspaper  men,  government  clerks 
hurrying  home,  men  with  the  badges  of  some 
visiting  delegation,  sightseers  on  holiday  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country — the  com¬ 
posite  Washington  crowd  never  streamed  more 
steadily  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  past  the 
White  House  than  on  that  afternoon.  Every  one 
of  these  passers-by  was  plainly  struck  by  the 
dignified  line  against  the  background  of  wintry 
gardens  and  white  facade.  Many  stopped  to 
speak,  bits  of  discussion  reached  the  sentinels’ 
ears,  and  the  sentinels’  eyes  were  frequently 
amused  by  seeing  engrossed  gazers  falling  into 
the  little  wickets  that  enclose  the  Pennsylvania 
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THE  interest  and  attention  the  picketing  has 
aroused  in  Congress  increases  rather  than 
decreases  with  the  weeks.  The  first  re¬ 
marks  of  Representative  Emerson,  of  Ohio, 
against  it  in  the  House  brought  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  form  of  protests  to  Representatives 
Timberlake  and  Hilliard,  of  Colorado,  from  their 
women  constituents.  On  January  22  there  was 
read  in  the  House  this  telegram  from  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  of  Colorado : 


“Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 

“January  19,  1917. 
“Hon.  Charles  B.  Timberlake, 

“House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Press  report  today  quotes  Congressman  Em¬ 
erson  as  protesting  in  House  against  silent  pick¬ 
eting  by  Congressional  Union.  State  Committee 
of  National  Woman’s  Party  of  Colorado  upholds 
silent  picketing  by  Congressional  Union  as  neces¬ 
sary  protest  against  undemocratic  blocking  of  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment  by  President  and  party 
in  power.  Please  have  this  protest  read  into 
Congressional  Record. 

“Bertha  Fowler, 

“State  chairman.” 


On  the  following  day  Mr.  Hilliard  received  a 
telegram  with  a  similar  protest  from  the  district 
committee  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  of 
Denver,  signed  by  Dr.  Margaret  Long,  district 
chairman,  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party. 


ONE  of  the  most  portentous  things  about 
the  sentinel  line  at  the  White  House  is 
that  it  is  composed  very  largely  of  women 
voters.  The  backbone  of  the  line  that  stands 
turn  and  turn  about  day  after  day  consists  of 
women  who  have  come  to  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Congressional  Union  from  the 
voting  states  to  help  demonstrate  that  the  polit¬ 
ical  power  of  Western  women  is  behind  the 
push  for  the  federal  amendment.  From  Chicago 
has  come  Miss  Alice  Henkle,  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Illinois  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party; 
from  Kansas,  Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  secretary  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  of  that  state;  from  Montana, 
Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  a  member  of  the  Montana 
executive  committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 
Nevada  has  been  represented  on  the  line  by  Miss 
Anne  Martin,  President  of  the  Nevada  Woman’s 
Civic  League,  as  well  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party;  California  by  Miss  Maud 
Younger,  Miss  Vivian  Pierce,  Mrs.  Bessie  Papan- 
dre,  Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  and  Miss  Berta  Crone. 
Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy,  state  chairman  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  branch,  has  telegraphed  that  she  also  will 
shortly  come  to  Washington  to  join  the  line. 
Since  the  enfranchisement  of  North  Dakota 
women,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  of  Fargo,  has  sent 


word  that  she  will  hasten  to  Washington  to 
represent  her  state  in  front  of  the  White  House. 

The  make-up  of  the  picket  line  in  general  has 
been  particularly  interesting  this  week.  The 
Congressional  circle  has  been  represented  almost 
daily  by  Mrs.  William  Kent,  wife  of  Represen¬ 
tative  Kent  from  California,  and  by  Miss  Elsie 
Hill  and  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  daughters 
of  Congressman  Hill  of  Connecticut.  Mrs. 
John  M.  Nelson,  a  this  week’s  recruit  who  has 
stood  on  guard  many  hours,  is  the  wife  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Iris 
Calderhead,  who  has  come  to  Washington  to 
help  in  the  picketing  between  campaigning  in 
Oklahoma  and  her  next  organization  work  in 
New  Jersey,  is  a  daughter  of  former  Represen¬ 
tative  Calderhead,  of  Kansas. 

MANY  are  the  amusing  and  touching  inci¬ 
dents  that  the  pickets  relate  as  they  gather 
round  the  fire  at  the  Little  White  House, 
during  the  intervals  of  relief  from  duty.  Kind- 
hearted  old  gentlemen,  women  of  all  ages  who 
have  never  known  the  thrilling  warmth  that 
simply  working  for  a  great  cause  brings  with 
it,  have  offered  the  pickets  every  variety  of 
physical  comfort. 


District  of  Columbia  Day  on  the  Picket  Line 
Sentinels  on  Duty  in  the  Rain 
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One  young  volunteer  picket  who  had  gone 
on  duty  in  a  light-weight  coat  and  low  shoes 
was  amazed  when  a  woman  in  a  closed  limo- 
sine  drew  up  to  the  curb  and  forced  upon 
her  a  fur  coat  and  her  own  gaiters.  She  held 
the  girl’s  banner  while  the  gaiters  were  but¬ 
toned  on,  and  volunteered  to  organize  a  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  the  older  women  who 
would  gather  together  warmer  clothing  for 
the  pickets  such  as  their  unusual  occupa¬ 
tion  made  necessary.  One  of  the  gifts  that 
has  been  most  appreciated  is  a  great  fur  coat 
made  of  muskrat  skins  from  Mrs.  Hilles 
farm  which  she  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Delaware 
branch  of  the  Union.  The  Virginia  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  branches  sent  thick  gloves,  spats  and 
slickers  for  rainy  days. 

THE  Saturday  afternoon  committee  meetings 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  branch  of  the 
Congressional  Union  at  National  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Lafayette  Square  have  turned  into  ex¬ 
perience  meetings  since  the  picketing  started. 
The  pickets  have  recounted  their  impressions  and 
their  enthusiasms,  and  the  enthusiasm  is  so  dom¬ 
inant  that  many  of  the  new  recruits  for  the  line 
are  women  who  have  come  to  these  meetings  and 
caught  the  spirit.  On  January  19th,  Miss  Anne 
Martin  spoke  as  a  voter  as  well  as  a  picketer. 

“The  justice  of  suffrage  is  acknowledged,”  she 
said.  “The  idea  we  now  have  to  overcome  is 
that  there  is  no  injustice  in  women’s  having  to 
struggle  for  suffrage  for  an  indefinite  time.  We 
must  show  people  that  justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied;  that  women  should  not  have  to  wait  two 
years  more,  or  four  years,  or  any  number  of 
years  for  justice.  We  must  use  a  new  kind  of 
demonstration  in  order  to  express  this  idea.  To 
go  on  having  the  same  kind  of  demonstrations 
would  make  people  feel  that  suffragists  expected 
to  go  on  having  them  forever.  Our  aim  is  to 
symbolize,  to  dramatize  for  the  whole  country 
the  women’s  demand  for  immediate  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  and  to  throw  upon  the  President  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  further  delay.” 


Pennsylvania  Day  at  the  White  House 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein,  heading  the  line 
at  the  gate 


On  January  26th,  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright, 
wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Wainwright,  told  a  big 
group  of  women  what  picketing  outside  the 
White  House  meant  to  her.  “While  I  was 
standing  there,”  she  said,  “the  thought  came  to 
me  that  we  were  in  very  much  the  same  position 
as  is  a  person  who  is  locked  out  of  her  own 
home.  You  know  how  it  feels  to  go  to  the 
theater  and  get  home  late  without  a  key  and 
find  the  door  locked  and  the  other  members  of 
the  family  asleep.  You  ring  the  bell,  you  whis¬ 
tle,  you  knock,  you  call.  You  stand  outside, 
while  inside  are  the  servants  who  need  your 
direction,  the  children  who  need  your  care,  the 
man  of  the  house  who  can’t  get  along  without 
you.  Finally  you  rouse  the  neighbors  and  they 
help  you  to  wake  your  family. 

“We  women  are  shut  out  from  the  government 
in  which  we  have  a  right  to  participate.  So  we 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  White  House  to  ask 
help  from  the  President,  who  represents  to  us 
the  gates  of  the  nation  just  now.  We  stand 
there  that  we  women  who  bear  half  the  burdens 
of  this  government  should  have  that  door  opened 
for  us  and  that  we  should  come  in. 

"Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  and  I  think 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  imitating 
us.  He  goes  down  to  the  Capitol — he  calls  it 
camping,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  picketing. 
I  also  saw  in  my  paper  that  Senator  Sherman, 
being  quite  vexed  at  this  innovation  of  the 
President’s,  says  that  the  Senators  will  come  up 
and  camp  for  three  days  a  week  at  the  White 
House.  We  seem  to  be  in  good  company.” 

PLANS  are  proceeding  for  the  demonstration 
in  which  the  picketing  will  culminate  on 
March  4th.  At  twelve  o’clock  on  that  day 
President  Wilson  will  take  the  oath  of  office  at 
the  Capitol.  Mrs.  Robert  Baker  is  arranging 
for  a  great  delegation  of  voting  women,  sup¬ 
ported  by  non-voters,  to  meet  him  after  the 
oath  has  been  taken  to  protest  against  his  first 
term’s  having  gone  out  without  action  on  the 
federal  amendment  and  to  ask  that  he  begin  his 
new  term  by  initiating  legislation  which  will 
bring  about  the  passage  of  the  measure. 


Press  Views  on  the  Picketing 


Women  Understand 

A  HE  picketing  of  the  White  House  grounds 
by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  the  President  to  commit 
himself  to  their  cause,  apparently  worries  some 
of  the  President’s  newspaper  friends  much  more 
than  it  does  the  President  himself.  When  the 
committee  started  to  Washington,  the  New  York 
World  insisted  that  its  mission  was  an  example 
of  feminine  lack  of  knowledge  and  logic. 

In  a  solemn  way  it  pointed  out  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  than  the  chief  justice  or  the 
marshall  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  can 
neither  assent  nor  dissent.  If  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  see  fit  to 
submit  an  amendment  to  the  states,  the  President 
is  not  consulted  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 


If  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  states 
ratify  the  amendment,  the  secretary  of  state  has 
only  the  ministerial  duty  of  proclaiming  the  fact. 

All  of  which  indicates  that  the  women  are 
hardly  as  illogical  as  is  the  World.  All  that  it 
says  on  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
applies  with  almost  exactly  equal  force  to  any 
legislation  proposed  in  or  passed  by  Congress. 
In  theory  the  President  has  no  more  to  do  with 
initiating  such  legislation  than  he  has,  according 
to  the  World,  with  initiating  constitutional 
amendments.  In  practice,  however,  particularly 
under  the  present  administration,  the  President 
does  initiate  and  Congress  has  been  merely 
recording  the  President’s  will.  Examples  are  too 
numerous  to  recite  in  full,  but  the  canal  tolls  fur¬ 
nish  a  typical  one,  wherein  Congress  not  only 
obeyed  the  President’s  mandate,  but  did  so  by 
repudiating  its  former  action  and  by  going 
directly  counter  to  a  pledge  made  in  the  national 
platform  of  the  dominant  party.  The  women 
understand  perfectly  the  way  things  are  done  at 
Washington. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer ,  Jan.  14. 


Woman  Suffrage  and  the  President 

THE  women  suffragists  of  this  country,  some 
of  whom  have  been  pleading  for  over  half  a 
century,  do  not  intend  losing  the  advantage 
they  gained  when  they  forced  from  Mr.  Wilson’s 
lips  the  admission  that  their  cause  is  just.  Every 
time  he  leaves  the  White  House  he  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  banner  inscribed  with  the  women’s 
plea  for  votes,  and  if  this  fails,  other  methods  will 
be  employed  to  keep  the  principle  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  chief  executive. — 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Times,  January  13. 

Watchful  Waiting 

OMAN  suffrage  is  lending  a  compliment¬ 
ary  indorsement  to  watchful  waiting  that 
fully  warrants  President  Wilson  in  taking 
off  his  hat  to  the  sentries  in  courteous  salutation. 
—Washington,  D.  C.,  Star,  January  20. 
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Presidential  Suffrage  Won  in  North  Dakota 


THE  passage  of  the  presidential  suffrage  bill 
in  North  Dakota  on  January  23  is  a  splendid 
new  proof  of  the  rising  tide  of  suffrage  and 
a  great  gain  in  the  campaign  for  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment.  On  January  24,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  D.  O’Neil,  state  chairman  of  the 
North  Dakota  branch  of  the  Congressional  Union, 
telegraphed  to  Miss  Alice  Paul  at  headquarters : 

“Presidential  and  municipal  suffrage  bill  has 
been  signed  by  the  Governor.  North  Dakota  wo¬ 
men  hope  this  small  victory  may  contribute  to  the 
successful  passage  of  the  federal  amendment.” 

The  North  Dakota  suffrage  bill,  framed  like 
the  Illinois  suffrage  bill,  was  introduced  in  the 
legislature  about  two  weeks  ago,  was  passed  by 
both  houses  at  once  and  was  the  first  bill  that 
Governor  Frazier  signed.  Partial  suffrage  will 
go  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this  year.  Next 
November  North  Dakota  women  will  vote  for 
most  county  and  municipal  officers.  And  in  1920 
they  will  vote  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  victory  in  North  Dakota  raises  the  num¬ 
ber  of  states  in  which  women  affect  national 
policies  by  voting  for  president  to  the  goodly 
number  of  thirteen.  There  are  about  125,000 
women  in  North  Dakota  who  from  now  on  possess 
a  national  power  that  all  parties  must  take  into 
consideration.  Women  will  now  vote  for  five 
more  members  of  the  electoral  college.  Hereafter 
four  and  a  quarter  million  of  enfranchised  women 
will  take  their  part  in  deciding  ninety-six  electoral 
votes — nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  electoral  col¬ 
lege  of  531  members.  One-third  of  the  Senate 
and  one-sixth  of  the  House  now  come  from  states 
in  which  women  vote. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  DARROW  O’NEIL,  of 
Fargo,  district  chairman  of  the  North  Da¬ 
kota  branch  of  the  Congressional  Union,  was 
one  of  the  twenty  prominent  women  of  the  state  in 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
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Governor  Frazier’s  office  when  the  suffrage  bill  was 
signed.  She  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Darrow 
Weible,  were  leaders  in  the  campaign  for  the 
bill’s  passage.  These  two  women  know  from  most 
intimate  experience  the  twenty-four-year  fight 
for  state  suffrage  now  partially  won.  They  are 
daughters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Clara  Louise  Darrow, 
the  pioneer  worker  for  suffrage  in  North  Dakota. 
Mrs.  Darrow  gave  her  time,  her  money  and  her 
life  to  the  movement  for  those  years. 

The  first  time  the  suffrage  amendment  came 
up,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  passed  the 
House,  but  while  the  Senate  was  considering  it, 
the  House  changed  its  mind,  and  when  it  was  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Senate  after  much  discussion,  all 
mention  of  the  bill  was  wiped  out  of  the  records, 
as  though  it  were  a  disgrace  to  the  state.  In  1914 
occurred  the  first  suffrage  referendum,  which 
measure  failed  to  pass. 

It  was  after  this  unsuccessful  referendum  that 
the  notable  suffrage  leaders  of  the  state,  Mrs. 
O’Neil,  Mrs.  Charles  Amidon,  wife  of  Judge 
Amidon  and  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Clara  Louise 
Darrow,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon, 
now  national  organizer  for  the  Congressional 
Union,  decided  to  turn  their  energies  to  federal 
suffrage.  A  branch  of  the  Union  was  organized 
with  the  help  of  Miss  Vivian  Pierce,  national 
organizer  for  the  Union,  and  the  North  Dakota 
women  have  since  proved  a  strong  group  in  the 
campaign  for  the  national  amendment.  In  the 
case  of  this  state  suffrage  bill  they  have  lent  their 
help  because  of  the  extraordinarily  favorable  in¬ 
fluences  behind  it  and  the  added  power  it  will  give 
them  as  partial  voters  to  work  for  full  federal 
suffrage. 


National  Conventions  of  the  Congressional  Union 

and  the  Woman’s  Party 


PLANS  are  swinging  rapidly  forward  for  the 
conventions  of  the  Congressional  Union  and 
the  Woman’s  Party  to  meet  in  Washington 
during  inauguration  week.  The  following  calls 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  committees  of  the 
two  organizations. 

Call  to  the  Second  National  Convention  of  the 
Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage 

THE  second  national  convention  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  will 
be  held  at  the  national  headquarters  in 
Washington,  March  1,  2,  3  and  4,  1917. 

“Since  we  last  met  in  convention  the  national 
administration  and  Congress  have  been  made 
aware  as  never  before  of  the  political  power 
behind  the  demand  for  suffrage.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  mobilization  of  women 
voters.  A  Woman’s  Party  has  been  formed  to 


utilize  their  political  strength.  The  national  con¬ 
ventions  of  all  parties  have  recognized  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  suffrage,  and  three  parties  have  pledged 
their  support  to  suffrage  by  federal  action.  A 
presidential  candidate  of  one  of  the  two  dominant 
parties  has  declared  for  the  national  suffrage 
amendment.  Voting  women,  through  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  election  campaign,  have  made  the 
political  freedom  of  women  a  national  issue 
which  all  political  parties  must  now  face. 

“We  ask  you  to  meet  with  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  administration  to  plan  how  we  may 
best  use  this  strategic  situation  so  that  suffrage 
shall  dominate  all  other  issues  and  the  long 
struggle  for  woman’s  freedom  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

“Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Chairman 
Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Alva  E.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Kans. 


Eunice  Dana  Brannan,  N.  Y. 

Matilda  Hall  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Edith  Houghton  Hooker,  Md. 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent,  Cal. 

Dora  Lewis,  Pa. 

Anne  Martin,  Nev.” 

Call  to  the  Second  National  Convention  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party 

THE  officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
in  accordance  with  the  authority  given  them 
by  the  national  convention  when  the  party 
was  organized  in  Chicago  last  June,  issue  this 
call  to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  March  1,  2,  3  and  4,  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  convention  of  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage. 

“The  National  Woman’s  Party  was  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  the  national  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  through  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution. 


o 


“At  a  conference  in  Colorado  Springs  in  August, 
it  was  decided  to  use  our  political  power  against 
that  party  which  having  the  power  to  aid  has 
instead  persistently  opposed  the  national  suffrage 
amendment. 

“A  vigorous  campaign  was  thereupon  conducted 
in  the  twelve  suffrage  states  with  the  result  that 
the  woman  voter  has  become  a  recognized  power 
in  national  elections,  and  national  suffrage  has 
become  an  issue  of  immediate  importance. 

“This  convention  is  called  to  discuss  immediate 
plans  and  the  policy  to  be  adopted  that  the 
national  enfranchisement  of  women  may  be 
speedily  obtained. 

“All  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  are  urged 
to  meet  at  this  time  to  determine  what  that 
policy  shall  be. 


“Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Chairman 
Phoebe  Hearst,  Cal.,  Vice-Chairman 
Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Margaret  Long,  Colo.,  Treasurer 
Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  ex-officio” 


HE  Congressional  Union  call  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  of  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution  which  will  be 
offered  at  the  convention: 


In  Article  1,  insert  the  words  “National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party”  in  place  of  the  words  “Congres¬ 
sional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage.” 

In  Article  III  insert  the  words  “Woman’s 
Party”  in  place  of  the  word  “Union.” 

In  Article  IV  insert  the  words  “Woman’s 
Party”  in  place  of  the  words  “Congressional 
Union.” 

In  Article  VI  insert  the  words  “Woman’s 
Party”  in  place  of  the  word  “Union,”  and  insert 
the  word  “secure”  in  place  of  the  word  “ap¬ 
point”  in  lines  2  and  3. 

In  Article  VII  insert  a  comma  in  place  of  a 
period  after  the  word  “congress”  in  line  2,  and 
add  the  words  “consisting  of  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  chairman  of 
executive  committee,  and  five  directors,”  after  the 
word  “congress.” 

In  lines  2  and  3  strike  out  the  sentence :  “The 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  committee.” 

In  line  6  insert  the  words,  “Woman’s  Party”  in 
place  of  the  word  “Union.” 

In  Article  VIII  insert  the  words  “Woman’s 
Party”  in  place  of  the  word  “Union.” 

In  Article  IX  insert  the  words  “Woman’s 
Party”  in  place  of  the  words  “Congressional 
Union”  in  lines  1  and  3. 

In  Article  X  insert  the  words  “Woman’s 
Party”  in  place  of  the  words  “Congressional 
Union.” 

Notice  is  given  of  these  amendments  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  XI  of  the  national  consti¬ 
tution,  reading: 

“This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  at  any  convention  of  the  association, 
provided  that  such  amendment  shall  have  been 
specified  in  the  call  for  the  meeting.” 

HESE  proposed  amendments  bring  up  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  which  will 
come  before  the  conventions  to  settle; — that 
is  the  recommendation  which  has  been  made  by 
the  committees  of  the  Congressional  Union  and 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  that  the  two  organizations 
be  merged  into  one. 

In  explanation  of  the  proposed  amalgamation, 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  national  chairman  of  the 


Woman’s  Party,  has  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 


“The  amalgamation  of  the  Congressional  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage  and  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  is  most  desirable. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  two  organizations 
should  not  be  combined  into  one,  and  there  is 
every  reason  why  they  should  be.  Both  organi¬ 
zations  are  working  by  political  methods  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  national  woman  suffrage  amend- 
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ment.  Amalgamating  the  two  groups  will  elim¬ 
inate  possible  duplication  of  work  or  divergence 
of  method,  and  will  increase  efficiency  through 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  only  one  national  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  where  there  are  now  two,  one 
set  of  officers,  one  treasury,  and  by  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  absolute  concentration  of  the  power 
of  the  two  combined  organizations  upon  the 
work  in  Congress  for  the  national  suffrage 
amendment.” 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  chairman  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union,  has  also 
issued  a  statement  on  the  suggested  amalgama¬ 
tion. 

“The  executive  committee  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  merging  of  the  Union  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  into  one  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  so  that 
voters  and  non-voters  may  together  make  a 
united  campaign  for  the  political  freedom  of 
American  women. 

_  “In  deciding  whether  to  retain  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  or  the  Woman’s  Party  as  the  final 
organization  in  the  merging  of  the  two,  it  seemed 


wisest  to  recommend  retaining  the  Woman’s 
Party.  The  Woman’s  Party,  made  up  of  women 
voters  pledged  to  use  their  political  power  to 
secure  the  enfranchisement  of  all  American 
women  has  already  out-grown  in  importance  its 
parent  body,  the  Congressional  Union.  The 
Woman’s  Party  is  the  most  effective  group  in 
the  suffrage  world  today,  because  it  represents 
organized  political  power.  Though  created  only 
last  June,  its  membership  is  now  greater  than 
that  of  the  Congressional  Union  in  the  unen¬ 
franchised  states. 

“The  Congressional  Union  has,  in  the  four 
years  of  its  existence,  helped  to  make  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment  an  issue  of  national  po¬ 
litical  importance  in  this  country.  By  now 
throwing  all  its  resources  to  the  support  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  it  will,  we  believe, 
create  an  organization  of  such  financial  and 
political  power  that  the  opposition  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  national  suffrage  amendment  cannot 
much  longer  continue.” 

THE  program  opens  with  a  reception  for  the 
members  of  both  organizations  at  nine 
o’clock  on  Thursday  evening,  March  first. 
The  reception  will  be  given  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  branch  of  the  Union  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  is  Mrs.  George 
Odell. 

The  second  day,  Friday,  March  2,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  business  sessions  in  the  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  Saturday  morning  and  af¬ 
ternoon  will  also  be  given  to  business  sessions. 

Saturday  evening,  March  3,  at  seven-thirty 
o’clock  a  dinner  will  be  given  at  Headquarters. 
Tickets  at  $2.00  a  person  may  be  obtained  at 
Headquarters  from  Mrs.  William  Kent,  chairman 
of  committee  on  arrangements. 

The  convention  will  close  with  a  great  dem¬ 
onstration  on  the  part  of  voting  women,  expres¬ 
sive  of  their  determination  that  the  next  admin¬ 
istration  shall  not  come  to  a  close  without  the 
amendment  having  been  passed.  The  demon¬ 
stration,  which  will  take  the  form  of  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  White  House,  will  be  participated  in 
by  the  unenfranchised  women  as  well  as  by 
voters. 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Lafayette  Square, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  credentials  chairman  for 
the  Congressional  Union.  According  to  Article 
X  of  the  constitution :  “Conventions  may  be 
attended  by  all  members  of  the  organization  but 
the  voting  members  shall  be  one  delegate  for  each 
fifty  women  members  in  any  branch  for  whom 
the  twenty-five-cent  dues  have  been  paid.  All 
*  *  *  delegates  of  the  Congressional  Union 
shall  be  women.” 

The  credentials  chairman  for  the  Woman’s 
Party  is  Mrs.  George  Odell,  Lafayette  Square, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Branches  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  will  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  for  every 
fifty  members. 

All  railroads  are  offering  reduced  rates  to 
Washington  for  inauguration  week,  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  can  be  secured  at  any  local 
railroad  office. 

Miss  Edith  Goode,  Lafayette  Square,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  hospitality  chairman,  will  give  the 
addresses  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  to  those 
who  want  them.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  ar¬ 
range  for  free  hospitality  for  delegates  desir¬ 
ing  it. 
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Oklahoma  Women  Organize  for  the  Federal 

Amendment 


A  BRANCH  of  the  Congressional  Union  has 
been  formed  in  Oklahoma  this  month, 
making  with  the  new  South  Dakota  branch 
thirty-eight  state  branches  supporting  the  work 
at  Washington  for  the  federal  amendment.  In 
1910  an  Oklahoma  referendum  defeated  the  first 
suffrage  bill  that  came  up  in  that  state.  Since 
that  time  organization  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  has  been  practically  non-existent,  because 
of  discouragement  at  the  difficulty  of  the  state 
method.  The  appeal  to  Oklahoma  women  to  add 
their  strength  to  the  movement  for  federal  action, 
however,  roused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  co¬ 
operation  that  any  cause  has  obtained  among  wo¬ 
men  in  the  history  of  the  state.  They  had  felt 
the  importance  of  the  question  and  needed  only 
the  impulse  to  get  together  for  organization. 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  national  organizer  for 
the  Congressional  Union,  spent  a  month  in  Okla¬ 
homa  before  the  organization  conference  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Congressional  Union’s  policy  at  clubs 
and  meetings  of  many  kinds.  Miss  Margaret  Fay 
Whittemore,  another  national  organizer,  came 
to  Oklahoma  City  a  week  before  the  convention 
as  speaker.  Miss  Calderhead  was  also  helped  by 
Mrs.  Oatman-Blachly,  who  has  recently  become  a 
resident  of  Oklahoma  and  whose  husband  is  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  State  University.  Mrs.  Oatman- 
Blachly  has  a  brilliant  record  as  campaigner  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York  and  New  Jerse}'.  She 
gave  a  series  of  suffrage  talks  before  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  preached  a  suffrage  sermon  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church. 

The  call  to  the  organization  convention  was 
sent  out  by  a  group  of  representative  women; 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Cole,  acting  president  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Council  for  civic  reform;  Mrs.  Fred  Sut¬ 
ton,  known  throughout  the  state  for  her  hospitali¬ 
ty  at  the  Oklahoma  Building  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition;  Mrs.  John  Frederickson ; 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Bynum;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rigsby;  Mrs. 
Frank  Gault;  Mrs.  Edith  Barrows  Russell  and 
Mrz.  F.  M.  Archdeacon. 


THE  convention  met  on  January  18  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City, 
two  hundred  women  from  all  over  the  state 
having  answered  the  call.  Mrs.  S.  Ditzell  was 
conference  chairman,  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Barney 
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chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements. 
Colonel  A.  N.  Leecraft,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  affairs,  represented  Governor  Williams 
in  welcoming  the  women  of  the  state.  He  pointed 


out  that  woman  suffrage  has  become  a  political 
as  well  as  a  moral  question,  now  that  it  is 
being  legislated  upon,  and  spoke  of  the  political 
power  of  women  as  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
important  factors  of  American  life.  He  said 
that  the  non-partisanship  of  the  women  voters 
was  an  argument  for  suffrage,  and  that  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  West  demonstrated  non-partisanship 
in  the  last  election,  when  “they  cast  the  vote  that 
was  heard  round  the  world,  striking  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  all  parties.” 

Dr.  J.  E.  Street,  commissioner  of  public  proper¬ 
ties,  then  made  an  address  of  welcome  on  the 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  Reverend  W.  T.  B.  Urch, 
who  is  keenly  interested  in  suffrage  in  connection 
with  a  new  Community  House  for  social  work, 
spoke  on  suffrage  in  its  relation  to  community 
life.  Mrs.  G.  W.  England,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Woman’s  Political  Union  in  New  York 
City,  clearly  and  entertainingly  discussed  “Old 
Suffrage  and  New,”  showing  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  federal  amendment  road. 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore,  principal  speaker 
of  the  conference,  outlined  the  development  of  the 
Congressional  Union  policy  from  the  sixty  years 
of  unconcentrated  propoganda  work  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  showed  exactly  at  what  it  is  aiming. 

Miss  Calderhead,  a  voter  in  Kansas  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  that  state,  pointed 
out  the  political  power  of  the  women  who  already 
vote  and  what  the  women  of  the  West  can  do  to 
fight  for  the  liberation  of  the  women  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  especially  for  the  women  of 
the  interest-ridden  industrial  centers  of  the  East. 

THE  convention  then  adopted  the  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  state  branch  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  and  elected  the  following 
officers : 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England  of  Oklahoma  City,  state 
chairman;  Mrs.  E.  Z.  Wallower  of  Oklahoma, 
first  vice-chairman ;  Mrs.  Miriam  Oatman-Blachly 
of  Norman,  second  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Nice  of  Norman,  third  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Rigsby  of  Oklahoma  City,  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Phillip  Flaxman  of  Oklahoma  City,  treasurer. 


Financing  the  Federal  Campaign 


THE  finance  committee  of  the  Congressional 
Union  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Miss  Alice  Carpenter  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan  of  New 
York,  is  treasurer,  and  Miss  Doris  Stevens  of 
New  York,  secretary.  The  headquarter*  of  the 
department  will  be  in  New  York  City. 

Miss  Carpenter,  who  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee  during  the  past  year,  took  the  chair¬ 
manship  as  successor  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  gone  to  China  for  a  visit 
of  some  months. 

During  the  last  year  all  branches  of  the  Union 


financed  their  own  activities  except  during  the 
election  campaign,  and  nearly  all  of  them  con¬ 
tributed  most  generously  to  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  either  through  individual  members  or 
through  the  branch  treasuries.  The  total  amount 
which  passed  through  the  national  treasury  in 
1916  was  $111,423.00.  Some  of  the  largest  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  were  made  by  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  of  New  York,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Elon  Hooker  of  New  York, 
Miss  Mary  Burnham  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Charles  Boughton  Wood  of  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
Julius  Rosenwald  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Phoebe 


Hearst  of  California,  Mrs.  William  Crocker  of 
California,  Mrs.  William  Kent  of  California, 
Mr.  James  Couzens  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Chadbourne  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Avery  Coonley 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  John  Milholland  of  New  York, 
Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young  of  Montana. 

The  new  committee  is  now  at  work  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  next  year’s  budget,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  convention  in  March.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  start  with  a  good  fund,  and  the  great 
strength  gained  by  the  reorganization  of  this 
committee  promises  exceedingly  well  for  the 
power  of  the  Union. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Suffragists  and  Patient  Waiting 

ATIENT  waiting  has  other  applications 
than  that  of  Uncle  Sam’s  sitting  with 
folded  hands  while  Mexico  works  out  its 
own  destiny.  The  policy  that  has  been  so 
effective  in  that  case  may  accomplish  equal 
results  in  other  fields.  The  silent  sentinels 
who  picket  the  White  House,  if  they  can  be 
as  patient  as  the  President  has  been  with 
Mexico,  may  score  a  victory.  It  may  be  a 
question  of  taste  as  to  whether  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  has  adopted  proper  or  the 
best  means  for  advancing  its  cause;  but  let  no 
one  underestimate  the  effect.  Advertising 
pays,  and  if  these  women  will  undertake  to 
hold  their  banners  in  silence  before  the  White 
House  and  the  entrance  of  the  Capitol,  it  will 
have  a  pronounced  effect.  The  mistake  made 
by  the  English  suffragists  was  in  pursuing  a 
course  that  led  to  violence.  Silent,  passive 
resistance  is  far  more  effective  than  force. 


Criticism  has  been  made  that  the  women 
are  as  unfair  and  as  absurd  in  adopting  this 
course  of  procedure  as  would  be  the  Socialists, 
Prohibitionists,  manufacturers,  trainmen,  gen¬ 
eral  managers,  or  other  people  with  a  griev¬ 
ance  who  should  adopt  a  similar  policy.  One 
point,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
law  provides  no  means  by  which  the  women 
can  express  themselves  in  legislation.  The 
various  classes  of  men  have  the  franchise. 
They  speak  to  public  officials  as  masters  to 
agents.  It  is  within  their  power  to  combine 
their  political  strength  with  kindred  interests. 
But  women  have  no  political  power,  and  hence 
must  attain  their  end  through  whatever  per¬ 
sonal  means  prove  effective.  The  I.  W.  W. 
people  are  inexcusable  in  resorting  to  violence 
in  the  hope  of  controlling  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  because  they  have  the  ballot.  If  they  be 
in  a  minority,  force  will  not  avail;  if  they  be 
in  a  majority,  force  will  not  be  necessary. 
But  women,  lacking  the  ballot,  must  act 


through  those  who  have  it;  hence,  they  are 
morally  free  to  resort  to  whatever  means  is 
most  conducive  to  their  end — The  Public,  Jan.  19. 

Putting  the  White  House  on  the  Map 

THERE  have  not  been  as  many  visitors  within 
a  given  time  to  the  White  House  grounds  for 
years  as  there  have  been  since  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  banners  in  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  women  began  to  attract  the 
crowds  this  week.  —  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
January  18. 

Inauguration  Attractions 

MONG  the  other  interesting  sights  of 
inauguration  day  in  Washington  will  be  the 
picket  fence  that  the  Congressional  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage  proposes  to  place  around 
the  White  House. — Indianapolis  News,  January  13. 


AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 
GATE 


’TENSHUM  \ 

THE  PRESIDENT] 


— Dallas,  Tex.,  News,  January  12 


The  Mildly  Militant  Silent  Sentinels 
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Financial  Report 

Chairman  Finance  Committee: 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter 

Treasurer:  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Contributions  toward  $250,000  Fund 
for  Securing  the  Passage  of 
the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment 

List  of  Contributions  from  January  12,  1917, 
through  January  24,  1917 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Altona .  5.00 

Miss  Emma  G.  Morris...  5.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Morris 

McLouth  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer...  200.00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Dobbin _  1.00 

Mrs.  James  M.  Young...  10.00 

Mrs.  Gunhild  Nelson 

Week .  10.00 

Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
Branch  of  Congressional 

Union  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  5,200.00 

Mr.  George  H.  Simmons.  5.00 

Delaware  Branch  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Union .  100.00 

Miss  Sheldon  Jackson .  5.00 

Miss  Maggie  M.  Flynn..  1.00 

Anonymous  .  1.00 


Through  the  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Arrison 
(on  behalf  of  Frank- 


ford  Branch)  .  15.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Halli- 

gan  .  285.00 

Mrs.  Loren  Johnson .  .75 

Mr.  R.  Don  Laws .  1.00 

Mrs.  Anna  I.  La  Monte..  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Miller...  25.00 

Mrs.  Bona  V.  Chave .  3.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young _  35.00 

Mr.  William  Kent .  500.00 

Miss  S.  Ada  Flatman....  100.00 

Mrs.  Almira  Sweeten....  5.25 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Crosth waite. .  2.00 

“L.  T.”  .  10.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard .  250.00 

Through  Miss  Stevens 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh...  50.00 

Through  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White..  15.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham  25.00 

Miss  Helen  Munroe....  25.00 

Memberships  .  21.50 

Collections .  1.20 


Total  .  6,957.70 

Previously  acknowledged 


in  The  Suffragist _  200,573.84 


National  Headquarters  Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters 

through  January  24,  1917  207,531.54 


Contributions  made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters: 


Contributions  made  to 

Massachusetts  Headquarters : 


Collection  . 

Dr.  Albert  Brubaker . 

Mrs.  Samuel  Meek . 

Dr.  C.  Hahn  . 

Mrs.  Cormegeys  . 

Mrs.  Fred  Delsheimer. . . . 

Miss  Lucy  Duhring . 

Dr.  Mary  Fisher . 

Mrs.  Daniel  Garber . 

Miss  Eugenia  Gregg . 

Mrs.  B.  Rawitz . 

A  Friend  . 

Miss  Martha  Davis . 

Dr.  Frances  Van  Gasken.. 
Mrs.  Louis  Wittenberg.. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hirsch.. 
Mrs.  Guido  Von  Horvath 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Beamish 

Miss  Ella  Riegel . 

Miss  Sophie  Dulles . 

Mrs.  Clara  M.  Vogt . 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Greenough 

Miss  Julia  V.  Elder . 

Dr.  Charlotte  Abbey . 

Mrs.  Charles  Klauder _ 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Jaffee . 

Mrs.  T.  Archer  Rulon... 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice.... 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Fowler . 

Miss  Caroline  C.  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Edward  Biddle . 

Dr.  Cornelia  Kahn . 

Mrs.  F.  S.  McCann . 

Mrs.  William  Albert 

Wood  . 

Mrs.  Stanley  V.  Mast- 

baum  . 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Williams . 

Mrs.  Leah  Cobb  Marion. 

Mrs.  William  Easby . 

Miss  M.  B.  Reinhardt.... 
Mrs.  Sylvia  F.  Hagan... 
Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer. 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice . 

Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Pierce 

Mrs.  Marcus  Brock . 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field... 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis . 

Mrs.  Joseph  Harrison _ 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hammer . 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg.. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell.. 
Mrs.  Emma  B.  Allebach . . 
Mr.  W.  Ernst  Kennedy. . 
Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Arrison. 
Miss  Ethel  G.  Pindar.... 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Benoliel . 

Miss  Harriet  W.  Dulles.. 

Miss  M.  E.  Kennedy . 

Mrs.  William  Groben _ 

Miss  M.  Florence  Penne- 

baker  . 

Mrs.  William  M.  Barnes. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Stradling 

Mrs.  Perit  Dulles . 

Miss  Mary  McConnell... 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Westervelt _ 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Clark . 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Bradley . 

Mrs  Mills  . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kennedy.. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Van  Meller 
Oak  Lane  Equal  Franchise 

League  . 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman . 


15.15 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell 

5.00 

10.00 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Hasbrouck 

20.00 

2.00 

1.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr. 

4.00 

5.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hollingsworth 

5.00 

5.00 

Mrs.  Janet  Bearse _ 

30.00 

1.00 

Miss  Jessie  Sweatt... 

2.00 

5.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw. . 

41.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Miss  Etta  Paddleford. . . . 

10.00 

1.00 

Miss  Susan  Wilcox 

6.00 

2.00 

Miss  Mary  Ware  Allen. . 

6.00 

2.00 

Miss  Priscilla  Whiton... 

1.00 

5.00 

Miss  Katharine  A.  IVIorey 

4.00 

5.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey... 

4.00 

5.00 

Mr.  W.  G.  Morey. . . 

4.00 

5.00 

Miss  Marion  Sayword... 

.50 

5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Marot.. 

1.00 

107.40 

Miss  Anna  Murdock. . 

1.00 

5.00 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Peverly  Coe. 

1.00 

5.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jeffrey.... 

2.00 

2.00 

Mrs.  Janetta  S.  Reed.... 

2.00 

20.00 

Mrs  Edward  Lanning.... 

1.00 

50.00 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Gilman. . . 

2.00 

1.00 

Mr.  Alvan  Fuller... 

100.00 

5.00 

200.00 

Contributions  made  to 

New  Jersey  Headquarters: 


5.00 

10.00 

Mrs.  William  B.  Pinkham 

4.00 

5.00 

Mrs.  William  V.  King. . . . 

75.00 

10.75 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lefferts.... 

1.00 

5.00 

Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbott... 

5.00 

3.00 

1.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins . 

25.00 

Miss  Margaret  Boyle.... 

3.00 

1.00 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle. . 

4.00 

Mr.  Peyton  Boyle.... 

10.00 

1.00 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Iredell... 

1.00 

1.00 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose. . . . 

18.50 

1.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Rose.. 

1.00 

1.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Laird . 

8.00 

1.00 

Miss  Alice  Gardner. . . . 

1.00 

5.00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Keane . 

4.00 

18.50 

Landis  Township  Branch 

2.00 

15.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Payne . 

1.00 

5.00 

Collections  . 

7.25 

6.00 

1.00 

Total . 

1,275.30 

80.00 

Previously  acknowledged 

1.00 

in  The  Suffragist.... 

19,962.85 

1.00 

5.00 

10.00 

Branch  Receipts : 

5.00 

25.00 

Total  collected  by  the 

5.00 

Branches  through  Janu- 

1.00 

ary  24,  1917 . 

5.00 

35.00 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

20.00 

5.00 


21,238.15 


228,769.69 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

.75 

25.00 

25.00 


Suffragists  should  try  the 


Unique  Blouse  Shop 

1322  Stevens  Building 
Chicago 
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5,000  New  Subscribers 

Circulation  Manager:  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager: 

Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

(In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent 
in  each  week  by  our  members.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  number  of  new  subscriptions 
received.) 

January  7th  Through  January  13th 


Miss  Vida  Milholland .  1 

Mrs.  Jane  Bliss  Potter .  4 

New  Jersey  Branch,  Congressional  Union. .  2 

Mrs.  Joseph  Griswold  Deane .  1 


Miss  Katharine  R.  Fisher.... 

Miss  Anna  P.  Thomas . 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson . 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown . 

Miss  Alice  Paul . 

Mrs.  Mabel  T.  La  Rue. ..... 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Marks . 

Dr.  Laura  Hawkins . 

Mr.  John  E.  Milholland - 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing . 


Total  . 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  .  . 


Total  through  January  13th  secured  by 
members .  4,480 


Th*  Cambridge 

1828-30  ©nlnmbia  %aari 
TOashtnaton,  9-  ®. 

REDUCING  FLESH 
A  SPECIALTY 

First-class  accommodations  for  out- 
of-town  patients.  Phone  Col.  1027 


Under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  DIETE- 
TIAN.  TRAINED 
MASSEUSE  in 

charge  of  baths,  oil 
rubs,  etc. 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Public  S Decking  Principle*  of  Common  Lew 

Parliamentary  Lew  Practical  Buaineaa  C.ourae 


aul  Institute 

8101  S  Slreet.N.'W, 
Washfiigton.D.C. 


Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul.LL.B. 
o  President 

Science,  Literature 
Mui'c  and  Art 


CHURCH  ENVELOPES 

Of  Every  Variety 

JOSEPH  BRENNIAN  COMPANY 

1632  Meadow  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa  j 

Phone:  Fkd.  81  1 


THE 


A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


Exclusively  for  W omen 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Telephone  Main  86i 


Imitatui’B 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 


F  and  Twelfth  Streets 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  6:30  P.  M. 


"THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


— 2Camt  &  (fin.) — 


8TH  ST  AND  PENNA  ATE. 


NEW  THINGS 

Coming  in  almost  daily 

OLD  THINGS 

Being  closed  out  to  make  room 
for  them 

BUSY  DAYS 

These,  at  Kann’s 

Our  daily  announcements  in  the 
newspapers  contain  much  interest 
— do  not  miss  them. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bate,  15  words  26  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  most 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  0. 


FOB  SALE 


THE  WOMAN  CITIZEN’S  LIBRARY 

Edited  by  Shall  er  Matthews,  D.  D. 

A  practical  political  and  civic  reference  for  women. 
Twelve  handy  volumes.  Complete  in  dealing  with  the 
entire  development  of  the  science  of  community  better¬ 
ment. 

Special  price  to  clubs  or  active  workers. 

THE  CIVICS  SOCIETY, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS;  adjoining  The  Valencia. 
Apply  Miss  Wilson,  280  St.  George  Street,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 


WANTED 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  Morris  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  28,  ‘‘The 
Suffragist.” 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


Th»  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 
Telephone — Oakland  1949 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 


WILSON 


1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


1310  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILA. 
Suits,  Coats,  Gowns,  Blouses,  Skirts 
Millinery,  Furs 


From  a  Friend 


0  7-  .  50b 

'S  to 


The 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  FOR  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY 


WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  7.  1917 


FIVE  CENTS 


FEB 


1916 


mimm 


V<'<SiCiAU  >si ‘;sO‘  N 


Modern  Womanhood 


Relief  by  Clara  Hill  presented  to  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania 


(CintgrpsHimtal  Union  for  Unman  Smffragp 

AND 


National  Unmans  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  o}  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C„  Tel  Main  5437 


Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charle-s  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Ml. 

Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Michigan,  118  Farmer  Street,  Detroit 


709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 

Sew  York .  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Stroet,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 

Filbert  5652 


will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 


Minnesota,  200  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 

Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 
OBJECT:  To  secure  an  amendment  to  the  United  Stales  Constitution  enfranchising  women. 

MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day, 
national  political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


New  Jersey, 
Newark. 


National  Executive  Committee  ol  the  Congressional  Union 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  Pa 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y„  Vice-chairman  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  Kans.  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md.  Miss  Anne  Martin  Npr 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal.  ’  * 

Treasurer,  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Neb. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  L. Crocker,  III. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev. 


Officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 


Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Chairman 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


A  Square  Deal  Defeated 

A  RESOLUTION  calling  on  President  Wil¬ 
son  for  information  as  to  whether  women 
are  discriminated  against  in  the  government 
departments  was  introduced  in  the  House  last 
week  by  Representative  Keating,  Democrat  from 
Colorado,  where  women  vote.  The  resolution 
was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order. 

Charges  are  constantly  made  that  women  are 
not  appointed  to  positions  for  which  they  have 
passed  the  civil  service  examinations,  that  limits 
are  fixed  in  regard  to  salary  grades  beyond  which 
women  may  not  be  promoted,  and  that  many  ex¬ 
aminations  are  open  only  to  men  which  should  be 
open  to  both  men  and  women.  Mr.  Keating  points 
to  such  definite  evidence  of  discrimination  as  the 
appointment  under  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
only  four  women  in  a  list  of  two  hundred  and 
twelve  clerical  positions,  most  of  which  were 
stenographic. 

When  the  resolution  was  read  in  the  House, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Democrat  from  New  York,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Sherley,  Democrat  from  Kentucky 
both  states  where  women  do  not  vote — moved  a 
point  of  order  that  the  resolution  was  not 
privileged  because  it  called  for  an  expression  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Keating  pointed  out  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  were  so  drafted  that  they  asked  for  facts. 
The  Speaker,  however,  upheld  the  objections. 

If  this  important  question  can  be  openly  crushed 
in  the  House  in  this  fashion,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  government  departments  dare  treat  women 
unjustly  in  the  confusion  of  red  tape  and  secrecy 
behind  the  scenes. 

Women  Law  Makers 

MONTANA  has  two  women  members  in  the 
the  lower  house  of  its  legislature,  Mrs. 
Maggie  S.  Hathaway  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Ingalls.  It  is  important  to  note  that  they  will 
introduce  bills  this  session  of  direct  benefit  to 
women.  Mrs.  Hathaway  is  planning  changes  in 
the  mothers’  pension  regulations,  a  law  to  fix 
responsibility  upon  men  for  their  children’s  main¬ 
tenance,  and  is  especially  urgent  in  favor  of  a 
bill  providing  women  deputy  sheriffs  to  look  after 


women  prisoners.  Mrs.  Ingalls,  a  rancher,  has 
at  heart  matters  concerning  farming  and  farm 
people.  She  will  soon  introduce  for  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  a  bill  to  start  a 
state  industrial  school  for  girls. 

It  is  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  that  states 
where  women  vote  and  are  elected  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  consider  and  settle  special  questions  about 
women  that  are  sometimes  neglected  in  man-suf¬ 
frage  states.  Women  do  their  best,  as  no  doubt 
men  do,  to  legislate  for  the  whole  community,  but 
each  sex  is  best  able  to  express  its  own  point 
of  view  and  offer  solutions  for  its  special 
problems. 

Wyoming  Women  in  Education 

AT  a  recent  state  election  in  Wyoming  women 
came  well  to  the  front  in  the  department 
of  education.  A  woman  was  elected  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction;  two  women 
were  chosen  trustees  of  the  state  university;  and 
18  were  elected  county  superintendents  of  schools. 
Many  women  are  now  also  serving  on  city  and 
county  boards  of  education. 

A  Moral  Suffrage  Amendment 

ALL  those  anomalous  United  States  citizens 
who  are  so  afraid  of  democracy  that  they 
are  continually  devising  ingenious  restraints 
upon  it  should  rally  to  the  support  of  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  last  week  by  William  H. 
Murray  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Murray’s  idea  of 
“national  suffrage  even  for  men,  is  that  it  is  un¬ 
wise.”  He  is  fearful  lest  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  pass,  and  the  home  and  family, 
already  tottering,  be  swept  to  destruction.  Since 
everybody  seems  determined  to  vote,  however, 
he  will  give  up  direct  resistence,  as  he  says,  and 
offer  a  bill  to  circumscribe  the  unwise  system. 

The  Murray  family  amendment  gives  every 
adult  citizen,  man  or  woman,  one  vote.  Every 
voter  legally  married  and  “living  continuously 
with  his  or  her  spouse”  twelve  months  before  an 
election,  earns  one  more.  Every  voter  who  sup¬ 


ports  and  educates  two  minor  children  gets  a  third 
vote.  Finishing  the  grammar  grades  of  public 
school  adds  another.  And  service  in  army  or 
navy  puts  men  ahead  of  women  for  even  a  fifth 
vote.  Difficulties  that  may  be  imagined  in  keep¬ 
ing  so  complicated  an  electorate  straight  are  not 
lessened  by  a  provision  giving  the  state  a  right  to 
disenfranchise  “persons  of  debauched,  vicious  or 
licentious  habits.” 

To  certain  minds  almost  anything  is  perferable 
to  the  simple  wide  democracy  that  will  gradually 
lift  up  the  world. 


A  Woman’s  Citizenship 

WOMEN  in  five  European  countries  have 
recently  demanded  from  their  govern¬ 
ments  a  reformation  of  the  laws  that  deny 
a  woman’s  citizenship  by  making  her  a  citizen  of 
her  husband’s  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  in  this  regard  that 
Inez  Milholland  Boissevain  was  legally  a  subject 
of  Holland  fey  her  marriage.  The  honor  of  a 
memorial  service  in  the  Capitol  in  her  memory 
was  extraordinary  not  only  because  it  was  the  first 
service  of  that  kind  held  for  a  woman,  but  also 
because  it  was  for  a  woman  who  the  United 
States  considered  had  lost  her  right  to  citizen¬ 
ship  here.  As  Mr.  Boissevain  has  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  letter: 

“On  Christmas  Day  the  Washington  Capitol 
was  used  to  honor  a  citizen  of  Holland.  The 
official  representative  of  my  country  was  present 
and  might  have  got  up  to  express  thanks  for  the 
honor  done,  to  a  Dutch  citizen. 

“The  United  States  renounced  her,  refused  her 
a  passport,  refused  her  as  a  citizen.  And  now 
she  suddenly  is  recognized  as  a  citizen.  If  the 
United  States  wishes  to  claim  an  American 
woman  after  death,  it  cannot  renounce  her  during 
life.” 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Boissevain,  as  a  splendid 
citizen  denied  citizen  rights,  brings  out  as  no  other 
case  of  this  kind  has  brought  out  the  injustice 
and  absurdity  of  this  medieval  legal  attitude  of 
women’s  position  in  the  state  being  determined  by 
the  men  of  her  family,  regardless  of  her  own 
activities,  sympathies  and  wishes. 


A  Pioneer  College  Woman 
Picketing 


Fourth  Week 
of  the  White 
House  Guard 


New  Jersey  Day 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopk  ins  heading 
the  line 


A  Section  of  the  College  Line 
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THIS  week’s  calendar  for  the  picket  line  at 
the  White  House  has  brought  the  regular 
District  of  Columbia  Monday,  New  Jersey 
Day,  Voters’  Day,  and  College  Day.  It  has  been 
a  week  of  biting  weather  and  swirling  winds 
which  kept  frequent  changes  of  guards  coming 
and  going  through  Lafayette  Square  with  their 
yellow  banners.  The  tension  of  a  government 
crisis  has  made  all  pickets  feel  more  than  ever 
the  deadly  seriousness  of  their  demand  for  politi¬ 
cal  part  in  the  nation. 

WEDNESDAY  the  31st  was  Voters’  Day — 
that  is,  a  day  when  voters  were  made  the 
special  feature,  for  women  voters  are  in 
the  picket  line  every  day.  The  bracing  of  the  line 
by  women  who  already  have  the  franchise,  but 
who  are  willing  to  cross  the  country  to  give  their 
energy  and  time  to  the  struggle  for  enfranchising 
all  women  by  federal  action,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sides  of  the  whole  picketing  move¬ 
ment.  The  line  of  voting  women  on  silent  guard 
that  afternoon  seemed  truly  to  stand  for  the  four 
millions  of  voting  women  back  in  the  West  whose 


power  is  moving  the  government  toward  passing 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 

COLLEGE  graduates  and  undergraduates 
reinforced  the  picket  line  on  Saturday  for 
College  Day.  Thirteen  colleges  were  repre- 
sentated,  some  by  only  one  woman,  some  by 
many.  These  were  Bryn  Mawr,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  Goucher,  Leland  Stanford, 
Oberlin,  Smith,  Swarthmore,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Vassar,  Washington  College  of  Law,  and 
Western  Reserve.  The  long  line  was  a  splendid 
and  impressive  one. 

The  largest  number  of  picketers  from  one  col¬ 
lege  were  a  group  of  about  thirty  undergraduates 
from  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  whose  fire  of 

young  enthusiasm  was  much  appreciated  at  Head¬ 
quarters. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  college  wo¬ 
men  who  helped  with  the  picketing  is  Miss  Eliza 
Hardy  Lord,  the  first  woman  in  the  country  to 
act  as  dean  of  a  woman’s  college.  Miss  Lord, 
a  graduate  of  Elmira  College,  was  formerly  dean 
of  women  at  Western  Reserve. 


ON  New  Jersey  Day,  Tuesday  the  30th,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Morristown,  state 
chairman,  led  a  delegation  to  Washington 
to  stand  guard  at  the  White  House.  Several  of 
the  New  Jersey  women  were  on  hand  to  go  out 
with  the  first  squad  of  picketers  in  the  morning— 
the  squad  that  shows  the  president  every  day  at 
ten  that  his  watchful  guard  is  still  there.  Among 
these  early  picketers  were  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Mead  of  South  Orange,  and  Miss  Alice 
Brewster  of  Nutley.  At  half  past  five  when  guard 
duty  was  over  tea  was  served  at  Headquarters  as 
usual  on  these  special  picketing  days.  These  half- 
hours  of  friendly  talk  of  District  workers  and 
visiting  picketers,  snatched  out  of  busy  days,  are 
one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  this  winter’s 
activities  at  the  National  Headquarters. 

I 

ALL  sorts  of  visitors  always  enliven  and  in¬ 
spire  an  hour  of  duty  on  the  picket  line. 
They  stop  to  encourage  the  picketers,  to 
sympathize  and  to  argue  with  them,  and  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  swathed  warmly  enough  in 
mufflers,  mittens  and  galoshes  to  defy  the  winds 
that  blow  round  the  pillars  of  the  White  House 
gates  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 
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On*  visitor  of  this  week  brought  another  cen¬ 
tury  out  into  the  light  of  this,  and  made  the 
historic  pavement  in  front  of  the  White  House 
seem  for  a  little  peopled  with  the  gallant,  gentle 
shades  of  all  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  the 
forward  march  of  women  in  this  country.  An  old 
man  with  the  whitest  of  hair  and  keen  old  eyes 
came  walking  with  crutch  and  stick  along  the  line 
greeting  every  woman.  It  was  Ex-senator  Henry 
W.  Blair,  ninety  years  old,  who  had  made  this 
great  effort  to  do  honor  to  women  working  for 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  He  is  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  the  suffrage  movement  in  this 
country,  having  made  the  first  speech  ever  given 
in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  suffrage.  In  1887  Sen¬ 
ator  Blair  got  a  resolution  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  sixteenth  amendment  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage.  Miss  Anthony  was  his  friend,  as  well  as 
Miss  Willard  and  other  leaders  of  the  woman 
movement.  His  talk  the  other  day  was  of  these 
pioneer  days  for  suffrage.  And  summing  up,  as 
he  did,  the  whole  active  part  of  the  movement  in 
the  United  States  in  one  lifetime,  Senator  Blair 
brought  home  to  the  pickets  a  strong  sense  of  the 
great  revolution  women  have  worked  in  this 


AN  Saturday  afternoon  tea  was  served  at 
Headquarters  after  the  College  Day  picket¬ 
ing.  Miss  Maud'  Younger,  chairman  of 
the  lobbying  commitee,  talked  about  the  results 
of  the  picketing  demonstration.  She  said  in  con¬ 
clusion  : 

“We  decided  upon  the  picketing  because  we 
knew  the  President’s  power  in  the  matter.  We 
wanted  the  country  to  know  it  too.  We  wanted 
the  woman  voters  of  the  West  to  know  it.  We 
wanted  to  focus  attention  upon  his  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  We  did  not 
want  him  to  shift  responsibility  to  the  party  when 
he  controls  the  party. 

It  is  no  idle  stunt,  no  mere  publicity  device. 
It  is  a  well-thought-out  plan  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  President’s  power  and  responsibility. 
Day  by  day  as  the  pickets  stand  there  the  country 
knows  that  women  are  waiting  for  the  President 
to  act.  Day  by  day  as  they  stand  there  people 
from  all  over  the  country  come  and  talk  with 
them,  and  carry  the  news  back  home. 

“A  member  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  said 
to  a  picket :  ‘The  reason  that  women  have  not  won 
suffrage  before  is  because  there  have  not  been 
more  women  with  the  courage  to  stand  out  here 
and  let  the  whole  world  know  of  their  demand.’  ” 


country  in  the  short  period  of  one  hundred  years. 


A  Woman  Voter  Standing  as  Sentinel 


Memorial  Service  for  Representative  Hunter  A.  Moss 


IN  memory  of  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever 
fought  in  the  liberation  war  of  humanity, 
the  House  of  Representatives  met  on  Sun¬ 
day,  January  twenty-eighth,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  late  Representative  Hunter  Holmes  Moss 
of  West  Virginia. 

It  is  not  women  alone  who  have  been  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Mr.  Moss  was 
the  staunchest  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  that  women 
could  ask.  During  the  spring  of  1916  when 
the  amendment  was  delayed  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Mr. 
Moss  went  again  and  again  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  meetings  to  urge  its  favorable  considera¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  so  ill  that  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  attend  to  any  other  business. 

The  gratitude  of  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  for  his  able  and  unselfish 
championship  was  testified  to  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  memorial  meeting  of  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  organization.  In 
the  delegation  were  Miss  Alice  Paul,  Miss 
Anne  Martin,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Miss  Maud 
Younger,  Mrs.  Burton  MacKaye,  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon,  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall. 


IN  the  tribute  paid  Mr.  Moss  by  various 
members  of  Congress  the  impression  he 
had  made  by  his  stand  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage  among  the  other  fine  acts  of  his  short 
legislative  career  was  proved  a  deep  one. 
Representative-elect  Sutherland  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  said  in  this  regard: 

“He  possessed  to  a  marked  degree  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions,  and  one  of  his  latest 
acts  as  a  Member  of  this  body  was  to  leave 
his  bed  of  pain  and  come  over  here  to  lead 
the  fight  in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  to  have  reported  out  a  reso¬ 
lution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  several  states  granting  equal  suffrage 
to  women.  This  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.” 

Representative  John  M.  Nelson,  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  during  the  first 
session  of  the  64th  Congress,  and  therefore 
in  specially  close  contact  with  Mr.  Moss,  tes¬ 
tified  further  to  his  service  to  the  suffrage 
movement: 

“The  essence  of  genuine  heroism  is  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  A  more  heroic  public 
act  than  that  performed  by  our  friend  I  have 
never  witnessed  through  a  decade  of  service  in 


the  House.  It  made  a  powerful  impression 
upon  us,  whether  we  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  equal  suffrage. 
As  to  the  emancipation  of  the  womanhood  of 
America,  Judge  Moss  had  definite  and  strong 
convictions.  The  famous  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  was  pending  before  our  commit¬ 
tee.  It  had  strong  friends  but  also  powerful 
opponents,  both  sides  equally  sincere  in  their 
convictions.  The  advocates  of  the  equal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  were  urged  to  have  it  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  committee  itself  was  so  equally 
divided  that  one  vote  either  way  would  be 
decisive.  At  this  time  Mr.  Moss  was  stricken 
with  the  disease  that  finally  proved  fatal.  For 
months  he  lay  hovering  between  life  and 
death.  It  fell  to  me  somehow,  as  a  friend 
of  the  suffrage  cause,  to  move  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  reported  out  of  the  committee  when¬ 
ever  I  was  convinced  that  its  friends  were  in 
the  majority.  On  three  different  days,  weeks 
apart,  Mr.  Moss  responded  to  the  call,  most 
heroically  drawing  upon  the  last  resources  of 
his  weakened  physical  strength  to  attend  upon 
the  meetings.  We  knew,  and,  I  believe,  he 
knew,  that  his  days  were  few,  yet  he  fought 
as  bravely  for  a  favorable  report  as  if  he 
were  to  enjoy  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
suffrage  cause  in  the  years  to  come. 

“Such  was  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
unselfish  heroism  of  his  conduct  that  it  made 
an  indescribable  impression  upon  us  all,  and 
the  event  was  chronicled  not  only  in  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  suffrage  associations  with 
grateful  appreciation,  but  was  also  reported 
with  admiration  and  praise  in  the  press  of  the 
country.” 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendmont  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
( two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely: 

*  ‘ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  Bhall  not  b9  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  7,  1915,  by  Senators 
Sutherland,  Thomas  and  Thompson. 

In  the  House,  on  December  6,  1915,  by  Representatives 
Mondell,  Raker,  Keating  and  Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported  without  recommendation  by  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  No.  1  to  Judiciary  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1916. 

Reported  back  by  Judiciary  Committee  to  Sub¬ 
committee  with  orders  to  hold  till  December 
14,  1916. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  March  14,  1916  to 
reconsider  on  March  28  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  till  December  14. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  on  March  28  to 
postpone  indefinitely  (that  is,  until  after 
election)  all  constitutional  amendments. 

Reported 

In  the  Senate,  January  8,  1916,  the  Sutherland  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  by 
a  favorable  vote. 

In  the  House,  December  14,  1916,  the  Raker  Amend¬ 
ment.  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
without  recommendation. 

Present  Status 

On  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  action. 

On  the  House  calendar  awaiting  action. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in  the 
Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2  against). 
March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing  by  78 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Present  Situation 

\Kj  E  are  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  what  position  we  shall  take, 

as  an  organization,  at  this  time.  We  are  urged  to  cease  all  suffrage 

endeavor  and  offer  ourselves  for  “war  service.”  We  are  urged  with 
equal  vehemence  to  turn  ourselves  into  a  society  for  peace. 

The  Congressional  Union  was  organized  for  but  one  purpose — “to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution  enfranchising  women.”  Some 
of  us,  as  individuals,  are  militarists,  some  are  pacificists.  We  are  united  on 
but  one  ground — our  fealty  to  political  liberty  for  women.  To  work  for  this 
we  have  banded  together,  those  who  wish  to  work  for  preparedness,  those 
who  wish  to  work  for  peace  can  do  so  through  organizations  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  not  necessary  for  either  group  to  use  a  suffrage  organization  for 
their  ends. 

At  our  national  convention  the  first  week  in  March  we  can  consider 
our  policy.  Until  that  policy  is  changed  by  action  of  a  convention  our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  dedicated  only  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  remember  that  war  is  not  yet  upon  us.  The 
suggestion  of  international  complications  makes  more  imperative  than  ever 
Our  campaign  for  political  freedom  for  women.  Never  was  it  so  urgent  that 
women  have  representation  in  government  councils.  The  responsibility  for 
the  acts  of  our  country  belongs  to  women  as  much  as  to  men.  We  must  do 
our  part  to  see  that  war,  which  concerns  women  as  seriously  as  men,  shall 
not  be  entered  upon  without  the  consent  of  women. 

We  are  continuing  to  stand  guard  at  the  White  House  gates  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  government  and  to  the  whole  country  that  women  demand 
that  they  be  consulted  before  any  action  affecting  their  lives  is  undertaken 
by  the  government. 

We  shall  push  with  renewed  vigor  our  plans  for  our  national  convention 
in  Washington  in  March.  We  are  sending  an  urgent  call  to  our  members  in 
every  state  to  join  in  a  great  delegation  to  the  President  March  4th,  to  place 
before  him  our  insistent  demand  that  no  action  on  war  or  on  any  other  measure 
be  taken  without  consulting  women  as  well  as  men. 

Now  above  all  times  women  must  hold  aloft  the  banner  calling  for  full 
political  liberty  for  all  women. 
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Mrs.  George  Odell 


Mrs.  William  Kent  Miss  Maud  Younger  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker 

Congressional  Union  Lobbyists  for  1917 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 


The  Legislative  Work 


THE  legislative  work  of  the  Congressional 
Union  has  been  organized  this  winter  for 
the  most  powerful  possible  drive  on  Con¬ 
gress.  This  department,  which  is  bringing  all 
the  power  of  the  Union  to  bear  for  the  passage 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  consists  of 
several  parts  working  together. 

There  is  first  the  legislative  committee  made 
up  of  a  member  from  each  of  the  Congressional 
Union  branches  who  directs  her  state’s  part  in 
the  work  of  the  whole.  Miss  Anne  Martin  of 
Nevada  is  chairman,  and  the  women  serving  on 
the  committee  are: 

i 

Mrs.  John  P.  Almand  of  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Elinor 
Carlisle  of  California,  Mrs.  Robert  Kerr  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Leakin,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Mrs.  E.  Paul  DuPont  of  Delaware,  Mrs. 
Minnie  P.  Dunton  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Jean  Ellis 
Driver  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
of  Maine,  Mrs.  Townsend  Scott  of  Maryland,  Miss 
Katherine  A.  Morey  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
George  Grimes  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Sarah  T. 
Colvm  of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  Bradley  B.  Huff  of 
Missouri,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  of  New  Jersey, 
Mrs.  Clarence  Smith  of  New  York,  Miss  Aldyth 
Ward  of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mead  of 
Ohio,  Dr.  Florence  Manion  of  Oregon,  Miss 
Marie  Ernst  Kennedy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  J. 
Borden  Estee  of  Vermont,  Miss  J.  S.  Jennings, 
of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Ada  James  of  Wisconsin. 

The  lobby  committee  is  a  sub-committee  of 
the  legislative  department.  Made  up  of  women 
voters,  it  works  at  Washington  with  Congress. 
Miss  Maude  Younger  of  California  is  chairman, 
and  its  members  are : 

i 

Mrs.  William  Kent  of  California,  Mrs.  Gilson 
Gardner  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  George  Odell  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.  Alvin  V.  Barber  of  Oregon  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Edward  Russell. 

i 

Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker  is  head  of  a  third  com¬ 
mittee  that  deals  especially  with  political  leaders 


in  and  out  of  Congress  whose  stand  is  important 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  office  management  for  all  the  legislative 
work  is  at  the  Washington  Headquarters.  Miss 
Lillian  Crans  is  in  charge  of  it. 

I"' HE  lobby  committee  works  every  day  at  a 
,  systematic  canvassing  of  Congress,  concen¬ 
trating  especially  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  having  the  measure  in  hand  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  time. 

They  keep  after  doubtful  Congressmen  in  gen¬ 
eral  with  arguments,  and  with  proofs  of  public 
opinion  and  the  support  of  voting  women  for 
federal  suffrage.  Day  after  day  the  committee 
are  busy  at  the  Capitol,  on  their  rounds  through 
the  maze  of  halls  and  offices,  sometimes  calling 
a  dozen  times  on  a  man  before  they  find  him  in, 
sometimes  having  to  catch  him  between  sessions 
at  noon  to  be  able  to  get  his  attention. 

The  work  of  the  lobbying  committee  is  con¬ 
tinually  reinforced  by  special  lobbying  of  visitors 
at  Headquarters  from  various  states  and  by  special 
delegations  from  the  states.  Delegations,  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  Maryland,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  have  seen  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  at  Washington  to  show  them  that  the 
lobbyists  who  interview  them  at  the  Capitol  repre¬ 
sent  opinion  in  their  own  constituencies  as  well 
as  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  legislative  committee  backs  up  the  work 
of  the  lobbying  commitee  in  the  states.  Letter 
and  telegram  lobbies  have  been  organized  which 
have  brought  to  the  President  and  Administra¬ 
tion  leaders  a  knowledge  of  the  interest  in  the 
federal  amendment  existing  in  the  states.  Con¬ 
gressmen  have  been  interviewed  when  they  go 
home  for  holidays  and  week-ends.  State  legis¬ 
latures  in  the  suffrage  states  have  been  urged 


to  endorse  the  amendment  with  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  upon  Congress  for  action.  Constant  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  bring  into  line  public  opinion, 
prominent  people,  newspapers — all  the  forces  that 
have  weight  with  Congress. 

The  suffrage  states  have  been  particularly  active 
in  this  work.  In  Idaho,  for  instance,  the  state 
chairman,  Mrs.  T.  n.  Walker,  and  the  legislative 
chairman,  Mrs.  Minnie  Priest  Dunton,  backed 
up  by  the  organization  which  has  been  completed 
now  in  almost  every  county,  have  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  campaign  upon  the  state  legislature  until  it 
put  through  the  resolutions  urging  federal  action 
upon  Congress. 

In  Illinois  a  very  complete  legislative  campaign 
has  been  organized  throughout  the  state,  with  a 
secretary  and  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  an 
organizer,  maintained  by  the  state  branch,  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  state.  Meetings  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  have  been  systematically  visited  by  speakers 
for  the  federal  amendment,  who  have  secured 
the  passage  of  resolutions  calling  for  action  from 
the  Illinois  Congressmen  and  the  Administration 
leaders  at  Washington. 

THE  results  of  this  state  activity  are  evident 
in  Congress  this  winter.  One  splendid 
result,  and  a  proof  of  the  power  of  women 
working  for  the  federal  amendment,  is  the 
memorials  recently  presented  to  Congress  from 
the  legislatures  of  four  of  the  enfranchised  Wes¬ 
tern  states,  Kansas,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  memorials  were  all  on  the  order 
of  the  one  framed  by  the  Kansas  legislature, 
which  follows: 

Whereas  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  Kansas  has  resulted  beneficially 
to  the  state  and  has  been  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  men  and  women  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  is  a  helpful  influence  in  all 
public  affairs  and  legislation;  and 
Whereas  the  withholding  of  the  right  to 
vote  from  women  of  other  states  is  an 
injustice  and  deprives  the  nation  of  the 
direct  participation  in  the  Government 
of  a  large  part  of  the  people:  Be  it 
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Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  ( the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein),  That  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Kansas  are  hereby  requested 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment,  which  seeks  to  terminate  the 
discrimination  against  women  and  to 
urge  upon  Congress  a  submission  of  that 
amendment  to  the  states  for  ratification. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  to 
be  presented  by  them  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


ETITIONS  and  resolutions  asking  for  favor¬ 
able  action  on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  are  read  almost  every  day  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  many  more  are  noted  in  the 
Congressional  record  as  having  been  received. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  recent  ones  was 
passed  unanimously  in  New  York  City  on  the  16th 
of  January  at  a  meeting  of  the  Humanitarian  Cult, 
of  which  Mischa  Applebaum  is  president.  Mr. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  former  ambassador  to  Tur¬ 
key,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Authors  support  the  amendment,  one  of  the 
latest  petitions  coming  from  Meredith  Nicholson, 


Booth  Tarkington  and  other  prominent  Indiana 
citizens. 

Other  petitions  have  come  from  clubs,  such 
as  the  Bryn  Mawr  Club  of  Chicago;  from  churches 
— the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Lead,  South 
Dakota;  from  organizations — the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
in  Deadwood,  South  Dakota ;  and  from  many 
groups  of  citizens — from  citizens  in  Pittsburg, 
Detroit,  New  Jersey,  Lawrence  County  in  South 
Dakota,  and  the  thirty-third  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  City. 

THE  center  from  which  all  the  legislative 
work  is  directed  and  where  its  results  are 
all  put  down  in  black  and  white  is  in  the 
legislative  office  at  Headquarters.  The  big  filing- 
cases  in  this  room  sum  up  exactly  the  legislative 
work  of  the  Congressional  Union.  Here  is  set 
down  the  record  of  every  Congressman.  Every 
fact  that  has  any  bearing  on  his  personality, 
opinions  and  mental  make-up  is  minutely  de¬ 
tailed — where  he  was  bom,  where  he  went  to 
school,  what  his  special  studies  were  if  he  went 
to  college,  his  family,  his  home,  his  church,  his 
clubs  and  his  lodges — no  detail  is  overlooked  that 
might  give  a  lobbyist  insight  into  how  best  to 
approach  him. 


After  the  index  cards  of  the  Congressman’s 
personality  there  follows  his  record  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  amendment,  and  his  present  position.  If  it 
is  opposed  or  non-committal,  any  reasons  he  gives 
for  his  stand  are  set  down.  Every  interview  with 
him  is  fully  entered  on  a  separate  slip.  The 
occasion  of  the  interview  is  given,  and  just  what 
reply  he  made  to  the  lobbyist’s  questions. 

By  means  of  this  exact  indexing  the  progress 
the  Union  is  making  can  be  carefully  followed 
and  its  policy  worked  out  by  sound  experience. 
The  office  where  the  results  of  the  legislative 
work  are  thus  systematized  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  parts  of  the  whole  organization. 

; 

THIS  energy  of  a  big  organization  focused 
upon  Congress  tells.  The  lobby  committee 
reports  that  this  year’s  poll  is  much  more 
favorable  than  last  year’s.  Some  members  are  still 
non-committal,  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  wind 
of  presidential  endorsement  and  party  favor  blows. 
The  psychology  of  Congress  generally  has  been 
found  more  favorable  than  ever  before  because 
the  West  has  learned  to  take  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  seriously  and  the  South  knows  that  it  must 
keep  the  progressive  West  with  it  if  the  Demo¬ 
crats  are  to  stay  in  power. 


Committee  of  Two  Hundred  Organize  for  Coming  Year 


MRS.  WILLIAM  KENT,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  200  for  the  Maintenance  of 
National  Headquarters,  recently  called  the 
committee  together  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
National  Headquarters,  to  consider  the  report  of 
work  during  1916  and  to  reorganize  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  coming  year. 

This  committee  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
Congressional  Union  in  making  possible  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  Headquarters  in  a  suitable  and  beautiful 
house  that  provides  not  only  space  for  all  the 
necessary  offices  but  also  drawing-rooms  for  meet¬ 
ings  and  entertainments  and  bedrooms  for 
workers  and  visitors.  Mrs.  Kent’s  energy  and 
efficiency  in  organizing  this  important  committee 
has  won  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  all  members  of 
the  Union. 

The  report  which  Mrs.  Kent  presented  for  1916 
is  as  follows : 

“The  Congressional  Union  moved  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  Lafayette  Square  in  December,  1915, 
but  owing  to  the  delay  in  making  repairs  and 
alterations  agreed  to  by  the  owners,  we  were  not 
asked  to  pay  any  rent  until  February  20,  1916. 
We  greatly  appreciated  this  courtesy.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Maintenance  has  promptly  met  the  rent 
due  monthly  since  that  date. 

“We  call  ourselves  a  ‘Committee  of  200’  because 
our  aim  is  to  secure  two  hundred  members  who 
will  bear  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  Head¬ 
quarters. 

“The  rent  of  the  bedrooms  and  parlors  of  this 
commodious  house  bring  in  an  income  that  meets 
the  expense  of  heat,  light  and  service.  This 
committee  does  not  take  charge  of  that  fund. 
We  simply  pay  the  rent. 


“We  have  two  kinds  of  membership:  a  regular 
membership,  meaning  a  subscription  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  a  contributing  membership,  which 
means  a  subscription  of  any  amount  less  than 
that. 

“In  1916  we  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  regular 
members,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  $25.00  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  only  eighty-one  individuals  paid  these 
subscriptions — some  paying  more  and  others  less. 
One  can  readily  see  from  these  figures  that  some 
of  the  members  took  a  great  many  ‘memberships.’ 

“I  am  convinced  that  practically  all  these  wo¬ 
men  will  give  just  as  much  to  the  Congressional 
Union  in  1917  as  they  gave  in  1916.  If  we  can 
have  more  women  on  our  committee  to  meet  the 
payment  of  rent  more  money  will  be  released 
from  this  obligation  and  will  pour  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  treasury  and  our  work  will  go  on  with  in¬ 
creased  efficiency. 

“To  provide  shelter  is  a  primal  instinct.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  Congressional  Union  rejoices  in  this 
comfortable,  adequate  house.  To  pay  the  rent  is 
a  line  definite  piece  of  work  that  appeals  to  many 
who  might  not  give  in  other  ways.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  member  last  year  will  endeavor  to 
secure  a  new  member  this  year. 

“The  members  of  the  committee  during  the  past 
year  were: 

From  California — Mrs.  Ella  C.  Collier,  Miss 
Eleanor  Lawlor,  two  anonymous  contributors,  and 
Mrs.  William  Kent. 

From  Colorado — Mrs.  Charles  D.  Blaney,  Mrs. 
Lucius  Cuthbert,  and  Dr.  Margaret  Long. 

From  Connecticut — Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  and 
Miss  Edith  V.  Poole. 

From  District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  Mrs.  Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Helm,  Mrs.  Christian  Hemmick,  Miss 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Miss  Eliza  H.  Lord,  Miss  Electa 
Lawton,  Miss  Helen  Monroe,  Mrs.  Hazel  Nyman, 


Mrs.  Arthur  Ramsay,  Miss  Aline  E.  Soloman, 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright. 

From  Illinois — Mrs.  John  Stuart  Coonley,  Mrs. 
Hazel  B.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Edward  Morris  and  Mrs. 
Julius  Rosenwald. 

From  Indiana— Mrs.  John  Carey. 

From  Louisiana — Mrs.  Roseila  Bayhi. 

From  Maryland — Mrs.  Ella  Rush  Murray,  Mrs. 
Donald  R.  Hooker,  and  Mrs.  Hooker’s  two  little 
daughters,  Edith  and  Elizabeth. 

From  Massachusetts — Miss  Grace  Henshaw, 
and  Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck. 

From  Michigan — Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  and 
Mrs.  James  VV hittemore. 

From  Minnesota — Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Colvm,  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Harrison,  and  Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter. 

From  Missouri — Miss  Clare  L.  ihompson. 

From  Montana — Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Young. 

From  New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Juliet  Barrett 
Rublee. 

From  Nebraska — Miss  Joy  Webster. 

From  New  Mexico — Mrs.  Joshua  S.  Raynolds. 

From  New  York — Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackermann,  Miss 
Lucy  Burns,  Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  Mrs.  N.  C. 
Baxter,  Miss  Fannie  Hastings,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 
Miss  Ellen  Lente,  Miss  Mary  Lente,  and  “a 
friend”  through  Miss  Lente,  Mrs.  Gilford  Pinchot, 
and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr. 

From  Ohio — Miss  Hortense  W.  Freshour,  Mrs. 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Winters. 

F'rom  Pennsylvania — Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham, 
Miss  Fannie  T.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Justice, 
Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Miss  Caroline  Katzen- 
stein.  Miss  Margaret  K.  Kelly,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis,  Miss  Louise  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Pope  Yeat- 
man. 

From  Texas — Miss  F.  M.  Sterling. 

From  Virginia — Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith. 

From  Washington — Dr.  Cora  Smith  King. 

From  Wisconsin — Miss  Harriet  Bain,  Miss 
Amy  Comstock,  Richland  Center  Wisconsin  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  Club,  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Johnston. 

“ELIZABETH  T.  KENT,  Chairman.” 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


The  Congressional  Concert 

I  HAVE  done  my  best  and  shall  continue  to 
do  my  best  to  concert  in  the  interest  of  a  cause 
in  which  I  personally  believe,”  said  President 
Wilson  to  the  delegation  from  the  Congressional 
Union  which  presented  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  Inez  Milholland  Memorial  Meeting  at  the 
Capitol.  But  the  suffragists  refused  to  be  com¬ 
forted,  they  don’t  want  him  to  “concert”  with  his 
party.  They  want  him  to  leave  the  orchestra  and 
mount  to  the  director’s  seat  just  as  he  did  when 
he  got  the  child  labor  hill  through  Congress.— 
Binghampton,  N.  ¥.,  Press,  January  23. 


The  Point 

PRESIDENT  WILSON 
told  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  to  con¬ 
cert  public  opinion,  and  they 
took  his  advice  and  picketed  the 
White  House.  Some  people 
averred  that  it  was  “un¬ 
dignified”  and  “a  crazy  notion 
but  a  good  many  others  got  the 
point  clearer  than  they  ever  had 
before,  and  applauded  the  spunk 
of  the  women  who  put  it  over 
on  Woodrow  in  his  attempt  to 
duck  responsibility  by  hiding 
behind  the  cloak  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  —  Achievements, 
February. 


“Silent  Picketing”  Not 
a  Game 

THE  siege  of  the  White 
House  grounds,  which 
was  inaugurated  Wednes¬ 
day  by  the  Congressional  Union 
for  woman  suffrage  by  “silent 
pickets,”  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  the  cause  of  national 
suffrage  to  the  attention  of 
President  Wilson,  is  not 
original  with  the  women  of  the 
Congressional  Union. 

The  suffragists  of  Holland 
have  just  concluded  a  similar 
siege  of  the  Dutch  Parliament, 
having  for  long  weeks,  rain  or 
shine,  kept  scores  of  motto¬ 


bearing  and  yellow-ribboned  women  at  the  great 
entrance  of  the  parliament  building.  Hol¬ 
land  is  apt  to  be  wet  at  all  times,  mostly  so  in  the 
-fall;  but  the  women  kept  their  vigil,  standing, 
drawn  up  in  line,  on  deal  planks  laid  on  the  edge 
of  the  arcaded  sidewalks.  They  came  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  to  take  their  turn  on 
sentry  duty,  sometimes  traveling  long  distances 
for  the  purpose.  The  guard  after  awhile  became 
a  familiar  sight  to  the  Hague  public,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  ministers  and  parliamentary 
deputies. 

Inside  the  building  their  president,  Dr.  Aletta 
Jacobs,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  followers,  had 


That  Congressional  Concert  on  Suffrage  as  on  All  Things 


kept  faithful  watch,  occupying  a  box  placed  at 
her  disposal  by  the  cha:rman  of  the  Chamber  him¬ 
self.  Each  morning  she  drove  up  to  the  Chamber 
in  her  automobile,  alighted  and  turned  to  inspect 
the  company  of  the  saluting  guard.  One  day  she 
petitioned  the  astonished  chairman  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  to  be  appointed  government  commissary, 
charged  to  assist  the  Prime  Minister  in  dealing 
with  the  suffrage  article  of  the  constitution  dur¬ 
ing  the  deliberations  of  the  Chamber. 

When  the  suffragists  withdrew,  they  fired  a  last 
shot  at  parliament,  in  the  shape  of  an  address 
protesting,  “in  the  name  of  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  country,”  against  the  fact  that  the 
popular  Chamber  should  have 
finally  passed  this  portion  of 
the  revised  constitution  with¬ 
out  acknowledging  women’s 
rights. 

However,  the  women  are 
not  entirely  disappointed,  for 
under  the  revised  constitution 
just  passed  members  of  their 
sex  will  be  eligible  for  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  the  provincial  coun¬ 
cils  and  for  the  council  of 
state.  Moreover,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  bolt  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  door  that 
bars  the  way  to  actual  wo¬ 
men’s  suffrage:  If  the  bills 
in  question  finally  reach  the 
state  book,  women  will  be  able 
to  get  the  coveted  vote  by  an 
ordinary  legislative  measure, 
that  is,  a  bare  parliamentary 
majority,  which  was  before  im¬ 
possible. — Paducah,  Kentucky, 
Democrat,  January  13. 

An  Unusual  Kind 

N  selecting  ladies  for  silent 
sentinels  to  picket  the 
White  House  the  suffragists 
had  to  take  an  unusual  kind. — 
Philadelphia  Press,  January  18. 

Strong  Also 

American  women  are 
good  looking  and  clever, 
but  not  strong  physical¬ 
ly,”  remarks  a  Viennese  lec¬ 
turer.  Has  this  speaker  seen 
a  suffrage  parade  or  noted  the 
pickets  at  the  White  House 
gate?  —  Washington,  D.  C., 
Times. 
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Making  Public  Opinion 

THERE  is  nothing  so  hard  to  observe  and 
estimate  and  record  as  public  opinion  in  the 
making.  Its  most  striking  transformations 
take  place  so  gradually  that  by  the  time  you  can 
perceive  what  has  happened — that  nobody  wants 
peace  or  that  everybody  is  going  to  the  movies — 
the  worst  is  entirely  over.  Some  such  calm  and 
beneficent  cataclysm  has  plainly  taken  place  in 
the  public’s  attitude  toward  the  desire  of  wo¬ 
men  to  vote. 

The  services  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Boissevain 
held  in  the  Capitol  record  the  change  interest¬ 
ingly.  Nobody  has  protested  at  such  a  desecra¬ 
tion  of  Statuary  Hall.  There  shows,  rather,  a 
general  approval  of  the  honor  to  a  beautiful  and 
brilliant  woman  who  died  working  for  what  she 
felt  was  hers  of  right.  The  pity  of  her  sacrifice 
finds  few  unresponsive. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Loafing 

ROM  the  President’s  own  lips  we  learn  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  suffragist  at  heart — 
but  not  working  at  it;  that  he  is  for  equal 
suffrage  but  is  restrained  by  his  party  from  doing 
anything ;  and  that  “the  Democratic  party  is  more 
inclined  than  the  opposition  to  assist  in  the  great 
cause.” 

Say,  ladies,  don’t  those  Democratic  “leaders” 
have  a  queer  way  of  showing  their  loyalty  to  a 
cause  ? — Augusta  (Me.)  Journal,  January  12. 

The  Democrats’  Opportunity 

THE  Democrats  are  likely  to  find  the  suf¬ 
fragists  less  easy  to  console.  The  suffrage 
workers  long  ago  ceased  to  take  comfort  in 
getting  the  amendment  resolution  out  of  com¬ 
mittee,  they  will  fight  hard  for  its  life.  They 


die,  will  die  hard,  and  in  its  last  gasp  it  will 
threaten  to  haunt  the  Democracy. — Boston 
Journal,  December  15. 

F rogress 

THE  Congressional  Union  represents  the  most 
progressive  movement  in  American  politics. 
It  stands  for  a  line  of  action  based  on  the 
conditions  of  today.  One  of  its  officers  recently 
declared:  “We  want  this  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  right  now.  There  are  too  many  things  to 
do,  to  make  this  a  life  job.” 

You  can  t  kill  right  and  justice  by  jeers  and 
scoffing  these  days,  and  a  lot  of  men  who  haven’t 
had  a  new  idea  about  politics  since  Mark  Hanna 
died  should  admit  their  incompetency  to  discuss 
the  methods  of  the  bunch  of  live-wire  women 
who  are  constantly  pulling  new  stunts  in  the  in¬ 


Canton,  Ohio ,  Repository 

The  Suffragist  Call  for  Mr  Wilson 


Peaceful  Picketing 
Legal 

RESIDENT  WILSON 
seems  to  enjoy  the 
picketing  of  the  White 
House  by  the  suffs.  The 
silent  sentinels  are  nothing 
if  not  picturesque,  and  the 
changing  inscriptions  on  the 
banners  give  them  a  new  in¬ 
terest  daily.  The  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  taken  largely  from 
the  President’s  writings  and 
speeches  and  serve  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  his  “passion 
for  liberty.”  If  his  smiles 
and  bows  are  any  indica¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Wilson  is  pleased 
with  the  attention.  The 
President — it  may  be  noted 
in  passing — is  not  a  stickler 
for  conventionality  or  pre¬ 
cedent.  Hardly  a  week  passes 
that  he  does  not  shock  some 
hoary  conventionality  and 
set  up  some  new  precedent. 

Witness  his  speech  to  the 
Senate  on  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  transfer  of  his 
office  from  the  White  House 
to  the  President’s  room  in 
the  Capitol.  This  “room”  has 
been  so  long  unoccupied  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  4th  of  March 
when  Congress  adjourns, 
that  the  Capitol  guides  had 
come  to  look  on  it  as  in  the  same  class  with 
the  mural  decorations  and  the  rotunda  echoes. 

It  would  not  do  any  way  for  the  President  to 
object  to  the  pickets.  As  a  result  of  his  own 
activities  about  three  years  ago  picketing  received 
the  specific  sanction  of  federal  law.  In  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  that  “Magna  Charta  of  Labor” 
(Gompers)  “peaceful  picketing”  as  well  as  the 
strike  are  made  legal. — Mr.  Gilson  Gardner,  in 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  February 
26. 


can  and  will  begin  by  reminding  the  Democrats 
that  this  is  the  last  opportunity  for  the  Democ¬ 
racy  to  get  credit  for  advancing  the  cause  of 
suffrage.  In  the  next  Congress  the  Democratic 
control  will  be  gone,  and  the  suffrage  states  of 
the  West,  if  they  should  be  influenced  by  the  suf¬ 
frage  argument  might  be  turned  against  the 
Democratic  party  in  1920.  Suffrage  is  not  in 
politics  to  the  extent  that  it  can  become  a  great 
issue,  but  it  has  already  manifested  its  effect 
upon  national  destiny.  The  resolution,  if  it  must 


terests  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  —  Achievements, 
February. 

Deeds  Not  Words 

HE  President  congratu¬ 
lates  the  suffragists  on 
their  victory  in  North 
Dakota,  but  congratulations 
alone  will  remove  no  White 
House  pickets. — Des  Moines 
T ribune,  January  27. 

Congressional  Union 
Methods 

ERE  man  should  learn 
from  the  methods  of 
these  women.  It  takes 
brains  to  think  up  and 
execute  a  la  Congressional 
Union  Style. — Achievements, 
February. 

All  Rights  Reserved 

AVING  escaped  ar¬ 
rest  for  any  offense 
such  as  walking  on 
the  White  House  grass  it 
would  be  tough  if  the  suf¬ 
frage  sentinels  ran  amuck  of 
the  copyright  laws  for  using 
excerpts  from  President 
Wilson’s  book,  “The  New 
Freedom,”  on  their  banners. 
— Washington,  D.  C.,  Star. 

A  Riddle 

E  notice  that  one  of  our  contemporaries 
is  angry  about  the  suffrage  pickets— at 
least,  it  says  they  are  “silent,  silly,  of¬ 
fensive,  petty  and  monstrous.” 

Q- — What  is  the  difference  between  “The 
New  York  Times”  and  the  suffrage  pickets? 

A. — The  pickets  are  silent. — Alice  Duer  Miller, 
in  The  New  York  Sunday  Tribune. 
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Financial  Report 

Chairman  Finance  Committee : 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter 

Treasurer:  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C, 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $250,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  January  24 
through  February  1,  1917 


Miss  Aline  E.  Solomon  2.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw...  25.00 

P er  Miss  Doris  Stevens 

Anonymous  .  50.00 

Memberships  .  21.50 

Collections .  121.51 


Total  National  Head¬ 
quarters  Receipts .  1,593.13 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist  from 


National  Headquarters..  207,531.54 


Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg. . 

9.00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  K.  Bradford.. 

9.00 

Miss  Lavina  Dock . 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg 

2.00 

(collected)  . 

.50 

Total  Branch  Receipts.... 
Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist  from 

1,579.15 

Branches  . 

Total  collected  by  the 
Branches  through 
February  1,  1917 . 

21,238.15 

Headquarters  through 
February  1,  1917 . 

Contributions  made  to 


209,124.67  GRAND  TOTAL 


32,817.30 


$231,941.97 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  N.  M.  Nice .  2.00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  White .  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Rigsby .  1.00 

Mrs.  Philip  Flaxman .  1.00 

Mrs.  Minnie  Fisher .  1.00 

Miss  S.  Blanche  Gray _  2.00 

Anonymous  .  12.00 

Mrs.  Carrie  Wright .  1.00 

Miss  H.  Anna  Quimby. . .  1.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Ralston...  2.00 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  Meredith.  125.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ward .  5.00 

Miss  Rachel  A.  Rees .  1.70 

Miss  Cora  E.  Decker .  5.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Williams  25.00 

A  Friend  .  150.00 

Mrs.  John  Gribbel .  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Chain  Bassler  6.00 

Miss  Florence  R.  Yarnell.  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  White _  5.00 

Miss  Sarah  Zimmerman..  2.00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Myers .  10.00 

Mrs.  Guy  H.  Holliday _  1.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Owen .  .25 

Miss  Vivian  Pierce .  .50 

Miss  Anna  Constable .  60.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith .  5.00 

Mrs.  D.  R.  Hooker .  15.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  Howe....  25.00 

Mrs.  N.  Gunning .  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Pollard .  1.00 

Miss  Flora  Raymond .  2.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 

Wood  .  500.00 

Miss  Cora  Crawford .  2.50 

Miss  Agnes  Chase .  20.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Hile .  1.00 

Miss  M.  D.  Powell .  5.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch 
Mrs.  Katherine  Halligan  50.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock. .  5.00 

P er  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee 
Mrs.  Rosella  S.  Bayhi..  5.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Kent..  44.17 

Miss  Louise  Lewis .  35.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice .  25.00 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Acker- 

mann .  25.00 

Miss  Ellen  K.  Lente....  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard .  25.00 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald.  50.00 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Warner .  25.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Morris...  50.00 

Miss  H  o  r  t  e  n  s  e  W. 

Freshour .  25.00 


Delaware  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  W.  K.  du  Pont .  100.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Rhoads  .  25.00 

Miss  Rachel  Howland _  2.00 

Mrs.  Irene  Sherward .  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Clarkson .  2.50 

Miss  Helen  Garrett .  5.00 

Mrs.  Willard  Hall  Porter  5.00 

Mrs.  Helen  Joyce  Yerkes  10.00 

Mrs.  Coleman  du  Pont. . .  100.00 

Miss  Nellie  Forrest .  5.00 

Mrs.  Moxham  .  5  00 

Mr.  William  Stewart .  5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Speakman  25.00 

Mrs.  Jeannie  R.  Field _  20.00 

Mrs.  H.  Fletcher  Brown..  20.00 

Miss  Edith  Spruance .  10.00 

Oak  Lane  Suffrage  Associa- 

tl0n  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Hollyday  Meeds .  5.00 

Miss  Gertrude  Webster. . .  5.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 

Hllles  .  24.00 

Mrs.  James  Nields .  5.00 

Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont,  Sr..  100.00 

Mrs.  John  Neary .  5,00 

Mrs.  Horace  Thayer,  Jr. .  2.00 

A  Friend  .  150.00 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Davis .  5.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stirlith...  5.00 

Miss  Ellen  Samworth....  25.00 

Mrs.  Clara  Marshall .  1.00 

Miss  Mary  Townsend....  70.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Ball .  5.00 

Mrs.  William  Staniar .  5.00 

Mrs.  Tallman .  50.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Lee  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Lydia  Richards .  25.00 

Miss  Jeannette  Eckman...  5.00 

Contributions  made  to 

Oregon  Headquarters  : 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux  2.00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hazen .  3.00 

Dr.  Florence  Manion .  5.00 

Miss  Blanche  Griffith .  1.00 

Miss  Edna  E.  Griffith....  2. 00 

Contributions  made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters: 

Miss  Eugenia  Gregg .  .50 

Anonymous  .  2  0# 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Newitt.  . . .  2.00 

Mrs.  Augustus  Eshner...  3.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Greenough  9.65 

Mrs.  Katherine  Halligan. .  115.00 

Miss  Fannie  T.  Cochran..  35.00 

Mrs.  Leonard  P.  Bartlett..  1.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham . .  500.00 

Miss  Louise  Lewis .  9.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Williams  7.00 


1216  F  STREET 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Catalogue  of  Our  February 
Advance  Sale  of  New 

Spring  Blouses 

will  be  sent  upon  request.  This  won¬ 
derful  big  event  begins  on  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12th.  Thousands  of  new  Spring 
Blouses  at  special  low  prices. 

E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 

Telephone — Oakland  1949 

C 

1222  Walnut  St 

“St vie  without  Extravagance”  PhilAJeJphis 

THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver ,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com- 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 

1310  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILA. 

Suits,  Coats,  Gowns,  Blouses,  Skirts 
Millinery,  Furs 

Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  III. 

12 

Circulation  of  Suffragist 

Circulation  Manager  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager: 

Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist 

{In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent 
in  eoch  week  by  our  members.  This  is  only  a 
port  of  the  total  number  of  new  subscriptions 
received.) 


January  14  Through  January  21 


Miss  Berta  Crone . 

Miss  Marie  Schmidt . 

New  Jersey  Branch,  Congressional  Union.. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy . 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Papandre . 

New  York  Branch,  Congressional  Union. 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert . 

Miss  Maud  Jamison . 

Miss  Shirley  V.  Long . 

Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold . 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead . 

Mrs.  Norton  A.  Kent . 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein . 

Miss  Ella  D.  Fielding . 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore . 

Mrs.  Horace  Elmer . 

Mrs.  Marion  T.  Reed . 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 


Total  . 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suf¬ 


fragist 


f 


32 


4,480 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

6*1  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Apts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foi  ign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


HARRIS  EINHORN  &  CO. 

LADIES’  TAILORS 

Suits  Made  to  Order 

Individual  Designs 
1320  Stevens  Building,  Chicago 


Telephoxb  Main  86i 


Hrpntanu’a 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 


Stationers 


F  A»n  Twelfth  Streets 


Washington,  D.  C. 


Total  through  January  21st  secured  by 
members  .  4,512 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE 

1828-30  Columbia  Road 

Washington,  D.  C. 

REDUCING  FLESH 
A  SPECIALTY 

First-class  accommodations  for  out- 
of-town  patients.  Phone  Col.  1027 


Under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  DIETE- 
TIAN.  TRAINED 
MASSEUSE  in 

charge  of  baths,  oil 
rubs,  etc. 


Open  8:46  A.  M 


Close  6:30  P.  M. 


"THE  BUST  OOBHBB" 


— SCattn  &tm0  &  (5&) 

8TU  ST  AND  PBHHA.  ATE. 

8  Big  Hits  from  the  Latest  New 
York  Musical  Shows 

Be  Sure  to  Get  Them  from  the  Library 
of 

kann*s  sealed  victor  records 

rKatinka—  Medley  Fox  Trot  (R.  Friml) 
3S80S  J  — Victor  Military  Band 

12in. 1.25  1  Poor  Butterfly— Fox  Trot  (R  Hubbell) 
— Victor  Military  Band 

(Here  Cornea  the  Groom  (B.  Hapgood 
55080  J  Burt)  — Raymond  Hitchcock 

12in.l.50  )  Sometime  ("Betty”)  (Wm.  Jerome-H. 

(.  Tierney)  — Raymond  Hitchcock 

fWhen  You  Hear  Jackson  Moan  on  His 
18213  J  Saxophone  —Billy  Murray 

10in.75c  )  Naughty!  Naughty!  Naughty! 

(  —Marguerite  Farrell 

( Poor  Butterfly  Edna  Brown 

18211  { Alice  in  Wonderland 

10in.75c  (  —Anna  Howard-Harry  Macdonoueh 

KANN’S — 4th  Floor 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Rate,  16  words  26  cent*,  2  centi  each  additional 
word.  Five  Insertion!!  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  must 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  RENT 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS;  adjoining  The  Valencia. 
Apply  Miss  Wilson,  280  St.  George  Street,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 


WANTED 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  Morris  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  f9rm  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23,  The 
Suffragist.” 


John  J.  Donovan  &  Co. 

JJaintera  anti  Drniratnra 


1210  N.  13th  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


To  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 

Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  insert  the  undermentioned  Advertisement  in  The  Suffragist  for . 

Insertions  to  be  published . for  which  I  enclose  the  sum  of  $. 

Name  . 

Date  . 

Address  . 

WRITE  ADVERTISEMENT  HERE 


Classified  Advertisement  Rate.  1 S  word.  25  cent.,  2  cent*  each  additional  word.  Five  inaertion.  for  the  price  of  four. 

Ah  Advertisements  must  be  iretaid.  The  Advertisement  Manager  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to  reject  “*d  ’’‘t*rn  w,th 
remittance  any  Advertisement  which  she  may  consider  unsuitable  for  insert, on  ,n  this  section  of  the  Safer. 


The 


FIVE  CENTS 


iU 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1917 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  FOR  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
AND  THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 
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■ 
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Sentinels  Leaving  Headquarters  for  Daily  Guard 


at  the  White  House 


(ttnitgiMHimtal  Ihtimt  far  ItUmuut  Satffrag? 

AND 


Natimtal  Unmans  Party 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Te&.  ’Wilmington  5580 

Dto*rto*^o/^Ool«m61a^Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 


Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1004 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis  ’ 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 

Vernon  3279 


Hew  Jersey,  709  Union  Building 
Newark.  s’ 


Clinton 


Street, 


Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 


rly^HilAfli1  41St  Street’  N<“w  Tork’  Tel  Uw 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
0/li°iumbu^r  BniIding'  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co 
Penne^ania  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 


colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 

OBJECT:  To  secure  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  enfranchising  women. 

national  political  party?”  WOmen  who’  reBardlng  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  i 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues.  Irrespective  of  the  . merest,  of  any 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.,  Vice-chairman 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 


National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congressional  Union 


Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 


Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 


Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Chairman 


Treasurer,  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Neb. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  Hi. 
Secretary,  Miss  Mabel  Veruon,  Nev. 

Officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Cal.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Ex-officio 


Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev,,  Secretary 
Dr.  Margaret  Long,  Col.,  Treas. 


Finance 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 
Legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 
Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md. 


Heads  of  National  Departments 


Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 
Membership 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert,  Cal. 


Committee  o,  200  Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 


Maintenance  of 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Organization 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham. 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Blackford 

National  Organizers 


Research 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Conn. 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstain 


Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 


Miss  Hazel  Htinkins 
Miss  Marion  McGaw 
Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Middle  Atlantic  States — Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Hex,  Zeliville,  Marion  Co. 

California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascougb, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 
c/o  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 


District  Chairmen 

North  Middle  Western  States— Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minn. 

National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Inland  Suffrage  States— Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utak. 


Indiana 
Miss  Eleanor  Barber 

Indianapolis1  &  Trust  Co" 

Ioxoa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

Maine*3  N°rth  15th  Street’  Manhattan 

Mrs-  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse. 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

Massachusetts  Baltimore 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

120  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 
Minnestla^  GraD<3  Boulevard-  ^trolt 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnlfleld, 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

17  West  Park  Street,  Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  Citv 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandalia 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Fails 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  Hugh  L.  White, 

Johnson  City 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

r  yi?at£J.9th  street,  East. 
Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

WasMngt^  ^  Str°et’  R‘Chmciad 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1.237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett, 

Nogales 

California 

First 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Bedding 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Mrs.  Carrie  Clyde  Holly, 

605  E.  8th  St.,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  Wadsworth, 

463  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  June. 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Care  of  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melvin  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1330  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Miss  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 

1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 

Emporia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Michigan 

First 

Mrs.  Harriet  Trix, 

61  Hancock  Ave.,  E.  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  W.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit 
Minnesota 
First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

210  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Belle  de  Rivera, 

Mountain  Lakes 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan, 

65  State  St.,  E.  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 

Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Mrs.  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 

2324  Callow  Ave.-,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  Ave.  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker, 

Annapolis 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter, 

Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth  and  Seventh 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan, 

8  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  0.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Twelfth 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow, 

13  Algonquin  St..  Dorchester 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemuca 

New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield, 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

84  Herriman  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Talbot  Perkins, 

1161  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane, 

91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 

265  Henry  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Helen  Potter, 

855  West  End  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Taylor, 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Harry  Hastings, 

7  E.  87th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles, 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers. 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith, 

331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer, 

58  E.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second 

Miss  Anna  Constable, 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-third 

Mrs.  Frances  Blauvelt, 

605  W.  181st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers, 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Hotel  Nassau,  Long  Beach,  L.  I. 
Twenty-eighth 

Miss  Catherine  Smith, 

1225  3rd  St.,  Albany 
Twenty-ninth 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 


Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane. 

Fulton 
Thirty-third 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears, 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fifth 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

10  E.  First  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-ninth 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley, 

12  Arnold  Park,  Rochester 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

509  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial, 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 
Pennsylvania 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

Fifth1316  5th  Philadelphia 


oia  in 


Utah 


Mrs,  William  Albert  Wood 
Philadelphfaham  St-  Chestnut  HiU’ 


.uu.tt.rys  vlllG 
Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
v  ermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel. 

Rutland 

Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams, 

Third01  CoIonial  Park-  Norfolk 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson, 

Fourth°7  West  Ave’’  Richmond 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Muhse 
Fifth35  CorliDS  St"  Petersburg 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker, 

Virgihna 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

Eighth'  F'  D'  N°-  4'  LynchburS 
Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

Third224  0akes  St-  Everett 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge, 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  Nm  i 
South  Tacoma 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell, 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane, 

Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman, 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin.  Cal. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Ooonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean.  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux.  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  0. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frederick  0.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Tenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  Hayden  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn.  Cal. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal 
Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld.  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Darid  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Sbelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont,. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


A  War  Referendum  for  Half  the 
People 

EPRESENTATIVE  Callaway  of  Texas 
introduced  in  the  House  on  February  ninth 
a  measure  providing  for  a  referendum 
to  the  men  of  the  country  on  the  declaration  of 
war.  This  is  in  response  to  the  resolutions  that 
have  been  passed  by  many  groups  of  people  in  the 
last  week  calling  on  Congress  and  the  President 
to  practice  democracy  by  vesting  the  right  to  de¬ 
clare  war  in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  in  Congress. 

A  referendum  vote  by  men  alone  on  war  would 
make  clearer  than  ever  before  the  injustice  of 
unequal  suffrage,  since  war  weighs  equally  on 
both  men  and  women. 

Progress  in  France 

HEN  the  French  Parliament  reassembled 
recently,  M.  Latappy,  former  president  of 
the  Senate,  used  his  speech  opening  the 
sitting  of  that  chamber  to  urge  the  political  rec¬ 
ognition  of  women. 

“War  has  wakened  a  dormant  force  in  the 
world,  the  force  of  French  womanhood,”  he  said. 
“In  the  fields  the  women  of  France  have  sown 
the  wheat  that  feeds  the  soldiers.  In  the  facto¬ 
ries  they  have  made  the  ammunitions.  In  the 
administrative  and  ministerial  offices  they  have 
well  replaced  those  bureaucrats  who  had  lazily 

inscribed  on  their  walls  the  motto,  ‘Better  hush 
up  than  risk  scandal.’ 

“You  will  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  women  are  on  the  training  ground 
for  parliamentary  representation.  The  United 
States  are  ahead  of  us.  It  is  time  that  we  should 
follow  in  their  footsteps.” 

The  free  generosity  of  such  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  leader  of  France’s  upper  chamber  is 
good  omen  that  Frenchmen  will  perhaps  meet 
their  women  half  way  on  the  suffrage  question. 


The  Half  Day  for  Married  Working 
Women 

RENCH  military  authorities  in  December 
made  regulations  for  working  women  with 
children  to  spend  a  half  day  only  in  military 
kitchens,  laundries  and  offices.  The  National 
Council  of  French  Women  urges  manufacturers 
to  adopt  this  same  plan,  believing  that  the  half 
day,  with  the  minimum  wage,  will  prove  to  be  the 
best  principle  for  working  out  the  economic  role 
of  the  women  with  young  children  to  care  for. 

German  Empire  Woman  Suffrage 
Union 

T  the  first  meeting  of  the  German  Empire 
Woman  Suffrage  Union  in  October  at 
Frankfort-am-Main  representatives  came 
from  the  state  associations  of  Hesse,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Prussia,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach.  The  war  prevented  a 
large  meeting,  but  interest  was  keen.  Problems 
that  women  will  have  to  meet  after  the  war, 
such  as  a  possible  government  population  policy, 
and  the  status  of  unmarried  mothers  and  ille¬ 
gitimate  children,  were  discussed. 

The  meeting  established  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  to  work  for  suffrage  legislation  through 
members  of  parliament.  It  agreed  also  upon  pe¬ 
titions  to  the  Reichstag  on  several  important 
questions,  among  them  the  admission  of  women 
lawyers  to  the  official  final  examinations  and  a 
change  in  the  married  woman’s  nationality  law. 

University  Training  for  Women  in 
India 

HE  League  of  Ottoman  Women  Who  Desire 
a  Just  Influence  in  Their  Own  Country  is 
the  name  of  a  strong  suffrage  society  that 
has  recently  swept  10,000  women  into  its 


ranks  in  Turkey  and  southeastern  Asia. 
The  president  of  the  league  is  Madame 
Nignar  Hanum,  wife  of  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  has  influential  backers 
among  Turkish  men,  as  well  as  women — and  is 
carrying  on  an  active  legislative  campaign  with 
ministers  and  officials  opposed  to  suffrage.  One 
of  its  most  important  members  is  Refie  Hanum, 
who  specializes  in  legal  rights  and  has  freed 
women  from  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
courts,  an  important  step  in  the  emancipation  of 
Turkish  women. 

An  Ottoman  Suffrage  League 

HE  opening  of  the  Indian  Woman’s  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Poona,  India,  marks  a  stride 
for  the  woman’s  movement  in  that 
country.  The  first  phase  of  the  movement 
in  India  has  to  be  education,  and  this 
question  is  getting  more  and  more  attention. 
Native  India  is  awake  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
girl  to  ten  boys  gets  any  schooling  at  all,  and 
many  social  reformers  there  are  advocating  the 
radical  step  of  co-education  in  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  hurry  the  chance  of  education 
for  girls  and  women.  The  new  university  will 
help  start  the  evolution  of  social  and  economic 
independence  for  women. 

Jus  Suffragii 

JUS  SUFFRAGI,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  In- 
ternational  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  is  now 
to  be  called  The  International  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  News.  It  will  keep  the  other  name  as  sub-title. 
The  paper  will  hold  to  a  strictly  neutral  attitude 
on  national  questions  in  reporting  the  suffrage 
activities  of  all  countries. 
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Silent  Watch  at  the  White  House  Continues 


EACH  day  those  banners  are  unfurled,  vis¬ 
ualizing  as  they  do  woman’s  demand  for 
liberty,  there  is  being  released,  through 
that  simple  act,  great  spiritual  forces  which  are 
sweeping  our  country  from  coast  to  coast. 

“‘How  long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?’ 
Growing  thousands  are  answering  the  question 
in  their  own  hearts,  and  praying  that  the  tide 
of  human  justice  may  set  their  way. 

“God  bless  the  brave  women  who  are  daring, 
not  alone  wind  and  weather,  but  the  ridicule 
and  misapprehension  of  those  whom  they  are 
serving  1” 

These  were  the  significant  words 
of  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  tribute  to  the  suffrage 
picket  at  the  White  House,  which 
has  continued  through  the  bitter 
weather  of  the  last  week  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  picturesque  incident. 

Mrs.  Grice  is  one  of  the  founders 
and  principal  workers  of  the  Home 
and  School  League  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  one  of  the  only  two  women 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Vice 
Commission.  Her  inspiring  words 
did  much  to  make  Teachers’  Day 
on  the  picket  line  the  success  it 
was.  Three  Philadelphia  teachers. 

Miss  Mary  Conkle,  who  has  cam¬ 
paigned  for  the  Congressional 
Union  in  the  West  and  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware,  Miss  Dorothy 
Bantz  and  Miss  Anna  Latimer  came 
to  Washington  to  represent  their 
state  on  this  day,  the  first  in  which 
professional  women  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  are  standing  with 
the  Congressional  Union  in  their 
demand  for  Presidential  support 
for  the  federal  amendment. 

ON  Teachers’  Day,  when  a 
glowing  line  of  banner  bear¬ 
ers  reached  from  gate  to  gate 
of  the  White  House  to  prove  the 
attitude  of  the  educators  of  the 
nation,  a  reception  was  afterward 
held  at  the  Little  White  House  in 
honor  of  the  teachers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  other  cities.  Mrs.  Gilson 
Gardner  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
member  of  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congressional 
Union,  spoke  to  the  gathering 
and  movingly  justified  the  present 
policy  of  the  Congressional  Union  out  of  her 
own  experience  in  the  past: 

“It  is  strange  to  me  that  under  a  democracy,” 
she  said,  “when  we  do  this  perfectly  simple 
thing,  this  really  beautiful  thing,  standing  out¬ 
side  the  White  House  gates  to  call  attention  to 
our  long  waiting,  we  should  have  this  avalanche 
of  criticism  we  are  facing  at  present,  demand¬ 
ing,  ‘Why  do  you  do  this  at  this  time?’ 

“In  the  short  sessions  they  say  that  we  cannot 
expect  a  vote  because  of  the  lack  of  time;  in  the 
long  sessions  they  say  they  must  devote  the  early 
months  to  ‘organizing’ ;  then  they  say  at  the  close 


they  must  put  through  great  appropriations.  In 
short,  there  are  always  reasons  for  delaying 
action  on  woman  suffrage. 

“At  the  present  time  their  reason  is  more  tragic 
and  more  terrible;  and  our  need  for  a  voice  in 
this  government  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  be¬ 
fore.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  our  not  working — 
all  of  us — as  we  have  never  dreamed  of  working 
for  suffrage  before. 

“Remember  that  all  legislators  are  not  opposing 
us.  A  senator  said  to  me  the  other  day,  ‘I 
doubt  very  much  whether  you  women  will  have 
the  courage  to  pursue  your  present  policy.  I  think 


TWO  stirring  special  days  on  the  picket  line 
this  week  followed  Mrs.  Gardner’s  beautiful 
appeal,  Patriotic  Day  and  Lincoln  Day,  the 
birthday  of  the  liberator.  On  Patriotic  Day, 
when  American  flags  were  combined  with  the 
purple,  white  and  gold  suffrage  banners  on  the 
picket  line,  many  patriotic  organizations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  and  the  Daughters 
of  Veterans  were  represented  in  the  long  pro¬ 
cession  of  women  demanding  justice. 

One  of  the  banners  carried  by  the  women  on 
Patriotic  Day  read: 


“Denmark  on  the  verge  of 
war  gave  women  the  vote. 

“Why  not  give  it  to  Ameri¬ 
can  women  now?” 


Patriotic  Day 

A  Woman  Voter  on  Guard 


The  birthday  of  Lincoln  drew 
forth  new  slogans  for  the  banner 
bearers  that  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion  from  men  and  women  from 
many  parts  of  the  country.  One  of 
them  read: 

“Lincoln  stood  for  woman 
suffrage  sixty  years  ago. 

“Mr.  President,  why  do  you 
block  the  National  Suffrage 
Amendment  today? 

“Why  are  you  behind  Lin¬ 
coln?” 

Another  banner  read: 

“After  the  Civil  War  women 
asked  for  political  freedom. 

“They  were  told  to  wait — this 
was  the  Negro’s  Hour. 

“In  1917  American  women 
still  ask  for  freedom. 

“Will  you,  Mr.  President,  tell 
them  to  wait — that  this  is  the 
Porto  Rican’s  Hour?” 
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you  are  right  but  that  you  will  fail  through  lack  of 
moral  courage.’  This  man  actually  predicted 
that  we  would  not  have  the  moral  courage  to  ad¬ 
here  to  our  purpose  in  demanding  our  rights  from 
this  government ! 

“Another  congressman  told  us  there  was  some¬ 
thing  religious  about  that  bannered  picket  line; 
that  it  had  really  become  to  him  a  part  of  the 
modern  religion  of  this  country.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  too  strong  a  feeling.  The  picket  line 
is  part  of  the  eternal  truth  that  we  all  believe  in, 
and  we  must  make  our  demand  for  liberty  plain 
to  every  one.” 


N  every  part  of  the  country  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Presidential  picket 
continues  unabated,  and  the 
story  of  the  plucky  application  of 
the  President’s  own  "watchful 
waiting”  policy  is  being  carried  to 
the  remotest  and  smallest  towns. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  of 
Delaware,  state  chairman  for 
the  Congressional  Union,  received 
five  dollars  from  Milford,  one  of 
the  tiny  villages  of  her  state,  with 
directions  to  forward  the  sum  to  National  Head¬ 
quarters  in  testimony  of  support  of  the  picket 
line.  “We  feel  more  keenly  than  ever,”  wrote 
Mrs.  Hilles,  “that,  though  we  can  do  other  work 
too,  suffrage  is  fundamental.  We  must  get  it.” 

From  a  newly  organized  branch  in  Detroit 
came  a  resolution  expressing  appreciation  of 
“the  brave  strong  work  on  the  picket  line,”  and 
urging  “that  it  be  continued.” 

This  is  typical  of  the  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  coming  from  places  too  distant  from 
Washington  to  send  many  personal  representa¬ 
tives  to  take  part  in  the  picket. 
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ihe  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
( two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely: 

4 ‘ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  7,  1915,  by  Senators 
Sutherland,  Thomas  and  Thompson. 

In  the  House,  oa  December  6,  1915,  by  Representatives 
Mondell,  Raker,  Keating  and  Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported  without  recommendation  by  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  No.  1  to  Judiciary  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1916. 

Reported  back  by  Judiciary  Committee  to  Sub¬ 
committee  with  orders  to  hold  till  December 
14,  1916. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  March  14,  1916  to 
reconsider  on  March  28  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  till  December  14. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  on  March  28  to 
postpone  indefinitely  (that  is,  until  after 
election)  all  constitutional  amendments. 

Reported 

In  the  Senate,  January  8,  1916,  the  Sutherland  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  by 
a  favorable  vote. 

In  the  House,  December  14,  1916,  the  Raker  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
without  recommendation. 

Present  Status 

On  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  action. 

On  the  House  calendar  awaiting  action. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in  the 
Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2  against). 
March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing  by  78 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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How  Long  Must  Women  Wait? 

T3  RESIDENT  WILSON  announces  his  desire  for  immediate  action  on  the 
1  Porto  Rican  bill  giving  greater  self-government  to  Porto  Ricans.  He 
communicated  this  week  with  Senator  Shafroth,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  urging  that  it  be  pushed  through  Congress  at  once  as  a  war  measure. 
The  imminence  of  war  makes  it  wise,  according  to  the  President,  to  extend 
self-government  to  the  Porto  Ricans  in  order  to  insure  their  loyalty.  And 
so  Congress  is  turning  its  attention  to  freedom  for  Porto  Ricans  and  the  bill 
bids  fair  soon  to  be  passed. 

In  the  meantime,  women  who  have  been  asking  for  self-government 
for  many  long  years  are  told  to  stand  aside;  told  not  to  press  their  claims 
while  the  country  is  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  war. 

Back  of  the  demand  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  there  is  a 
popular  sentiment  far  exceeding  that  back  of  the  Porto  Rican  bill.  For  nearly 
seventy  years  women  have  conducted  an  agitation  for  political  freedom  greater 
in  extent  and  earnestness  than  that  for  any  other  reform. 

Year  after  year  they  have  been  told  to  wait  while  more  important 
subjects  received  consideration.  They  have  seen  self-government  extended 
to  the  Negro,  to  the  Indian,  and  to  the  Filipino.  Now  comes  self-government 
for  the  Porto  Rican, — and  women  are  still  told  to  wait. 

Little  did  the  women  who  served  their  country  through  that  long 
struggle  of  the  Civil  war  and  who  saw  the  Negro  enfranchised  at  its  close 
while  they  were  ignored,  dream  that  over  fifty  years  later  women  would  still 
be  appealing  to  the  President  and  Congress  while  yet  another  group  of  men 
was  enfranchised  and  women  were  again  passed  by. 

Why  is  it  that  woman’s  claim  to  political  liberty  has  been  so  consistently 
brushed  aside? 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  it  is  our  own  supineness  of  spirit.  As 
long  as  we  are  so  mentally  enslaved  that  we  hesitate  to  insist  on  our 
freedom  we  shall  deserve  to  be  a  politically  subject  class. 

Why  do  we  tremble  and  pause  when  we  are  told  that  the  time  is 
inopportune;  why  do  we  hasten  to  deny  that  we  are  militant  in  pressing 
for  freedom  for  women  when  we  glory  in  being  militant  in  fighting  for 
freedom  for  men? 

If  we  believe  in  political  liberty  for  women  let  us  resolve  to  secure 
it  now.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  pressing  for  it  now.  Let  us  have  such  a 
mental  attitude  toward  our  subjection  that  a  President  and  a  Congress  will 
not  again  declare  they  can  do  nothing  for  woman’s  enfranchisement  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  extending  self-government  among  men.  Let  us  so 
respect  our  freedom  that  such  a  proposal,  instead  of  being  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  leave  us  aghast. 

As  we  watch  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  coming  to  an  end  with  suf¬ 
frage  for  women  still  neglected  and  suffrage  for  Porto  Ricans  claiming  the 
government’s  support  let  us  realize  that  we,  ourselves,  are  to  blame.  It  is 
in  our  power  to  end  our  political  enslavement.  The  day  of  our  freedom 
depends  upon  ourselves. 
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The  Ninety-Seventh  Anniversary 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony 

By  Vivian  Pierce 


THE  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  this  year  has  fallen 
at  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  this  nation.  It  is  a  time 
that  calls  for  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  women,  single-minded 
determination  to  hold  high  the 
banner  Miss  Anthony  consis¬ 
tently  kept  flying  'for  more 
than  fifty  years. 

During  the  bitter  years  just 
before  and  during  the  Civil 
War  the  great  mass  of  women 
abandoned  work  for  their  own 
enfranchisement  and  went  over 
to  “war  service”  or  formed 
themselves  into  “loyal  leagues” 
to  work  for  the  full  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  negro.  Susan  B. 

Anthony  was  the  only  leader 
of  women  who  struggled  to 
prevent  women  losing  sight  of 
their  own  battle.  She  vainly 
tried  to  hold  the  state  and 
national  conventions  in  New 
York — but  she  spoke  to  deaf 
ears.  For  five  years  the  cause 
of  women  was  not  mentioned 
in  a  public  place  or  in  Con¬ 
vention,  except  by  this  fearless 
leader,  who  continued  alone 
her  burning  pleas  for  the  po¬ 
litical  liberation  of  women. 

When  the  War  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion  ended  and  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  black  men  was  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  Constitution, 
women’s  pleas  for  justice  were 
set  aside.  Stung  by  this  in¬ 
justice  in  the  face  of  their  long 
service,  women  returned  to  their  own  battle,  set 
back  by  many  years  by  their  own  refusal  to  put 
freedom  for  women  before  political  and  expe¬ 
dient  considerations.  The  letters  and  journals  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  reflect  her  dispair  at  this  aban¬ 
donment  of  woman’s  fight  for  independence. 

The  singular  parallel  in  the  situation  that 
confronted  suffragists  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  and  that  which  confronts  them  today  is 
brought  out  with  great  clearness.  Deserted  by 
the  suffragists  of  her  group  Miss  Anthony  was 
forced  to  make  her  protest  alone.  Her  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  opening  years  of  the  Civil  War  to 
put  the  cause  of  women,  their  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  first  was  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  solitary. 


WHEN  Miss  Anthony  sent  out  the  call  to 
the  State  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  in 
1861  she  did  not  know  she  was  sending  out 
the  last  call  to  women  for  women  that  was  to 
be  heard  for  five  years.  The  secession  of  the 
South  was  being  definitely  faced.  President  Lin¬ 
coln,  elected  by  a  majority  within  the  electoral 
college  but  not  a  popular  majority,  was  making 
a  tremendous  fight  for  the  very  life  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  which  declined  to  recognize  any 
radical  group,  either  the  commanding  aboli¬ 
tionist  group  or  the  insignificant  Woman’s 
Rights  group. 

The  National  Woman’s  Right’s  Convention 


Susan  B.  Anthony 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 


was  scheduled  for  May,  1861,  in  New  York.  In 
the  face  of  the  secession  of  the  South,  Miss  An¬ 
thony  continued  to  send  out  the  calls  to  the  na¬ 
tional  meeting. 

She  worked  alone  in  1861.  But  Miss  Anthony 
was  used  to  working  alone.  The  drudgery  of  most 
of  the  early  suffrage  conventions — the  vast  mass 
of  correspondence,  the  heartbreaking  canvass  for 
funds — she  was  used  to  taking  upon  herself.  In 
that  year  in  the  face  of  the  harshest  criticism, 
with  the  voices  of  friends  added  to  the  ridicule 
of  old  foes,  she  faced  that  tragic  future.  With 
the  bitterest  political  dissension  raging  around 
her,  with  her  dearest  friends  deserting  the 
feeble  ranks  of  those  women  working  for 
women,  she  still  believed  that  women  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  for  a  voice  in  government  coun¬ 
cils. 

Miss  Anthony  was  a  fervent  Abolitionist.  In 
the  face  of  insult,  her  every  meeting  broken 
up,  she  had  given  health  and  strength  to  the 
Abolitionist  movement.  But  even  with  the  fall 
of  Sumter  she  refused  to  give  up  the  Woman’s 
Convention  through  which  she  hoped  to  send  a 
final  rallying  cry  to  the  women  of  the  nation. 
She  had  borne  the  storm  of  reproachful  and 
vituperative  letters.  She  was  unable  to  withstand 
the  desertion  of  the  scheduled  speakers  of  the 
convention.  To  the  last  man  and  woman  they 
refused  to  speak.  It  was  only  the  prospect  of 
facing  alone  empty  benches  that  finally  forced 
her  to  cancel  the  convention. 


TO  Beriah  Green  she  wrote 
in  May :  “I  have  tried 
hard  to  believe  that  I 
alone  had  become  mad,  while 
all  the  rest  had  become  sane, 
because  I  have  insisted  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  bear  not  only 
our  usual  testimony,  but  one 
even  louder  and  more  earnest 
than  ever  before.  The  Aboli¬ 
tionists  for  once  seem  to  have 
come  to  an  agreement  with  all 
the  world  that  they  are  out  of 
time  and  place,  hence  should 
hold  their  peace  and  spare  re¬ 
bukes  and  anathemas.  Our 
position  seems  to  me  most  hu¬ 
miliating,  simply  that  of  the 
politicians,  one  of  expediency, 
not  principle.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  one  good  reason 
for  the  abandonment  of  our 
meetings,  and  am  more  and 
more  ashamed  and  sad  that 
even  the  little  apostolic  number 
have  yielded  to  the  world’s 
motto:  ‘The  end  justifies  the 
means.’  ” 

With  the  great  tragedy  of 
this  country  beginning,  Miss 
Anthony  in  the  following  Feb¬ 
ruary,  still  clear-eyed  in  the 
face  of  the  storm,  once  more 
tried  to  call  a  convention  in 
New  York,  the  yearly  state 
convention.  Her  letters  to  the 
friends  of  the  women’s  cause 
met  with  no  response.  Miss 
Anthony  did  not  acknowledge 
then,  and  to  the  end  of  her 
life  never  admitted,  that  in  the 
face  of  that  calamity  there  was  a  question  before 
the  country  more  important  than  the  political 
equality  of  American  women.  Rather  than 
throw  herself  into  “war  work” — at  the  time  lint 
and  bandages  were  so  piled  up  in  Washington 
that  the  government  was  forced  to  ask  that  no 
more  material  be  sent — she  retired  to  her  old 
home,  where,  since  the  obstacles  to  further  work 
were  insuperable  at  the  moment,  she  waited,  re¬ 
cuperating  her  strength  for  renewing  the  battle 
for  independence. 


HER  passionate  belief  that  until  women  rose 
up  and  fought  their  own  battles  they  would 
be  left  defenceless  was  borne  out  the  same 
year  when  in  April,  1862,  the  laws  of  1860, 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
giving  women  the  right  to  the  guardianship  of 
their  children  and  the  control  of  property  left 
for  the  care  of  minor  children,  were  quietly  re¬ 
pealed,  with  not  one  voice  to  defend  these  meas¬ 
ures  that  women,  captained  by  Miss  Anthony 
herself,  had  fought  for  for  ten  toilsome 
years.  Miss  Anthony  had  tramped  with  her 
petitions  from  door  to  door  in  every  part  of 
the  state.  Through  bitter  winters  she  had  gath¬ 
ered  her  groups  to  tell  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  working  women  suffered.  Often  unaided 
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she  had  collected  money  for  mailing  her  pro¬ 
tests  and  petitions  and  letters.  She  saw  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  years  of  racking  work  swept  away 
with  a  bitterness  of  spirit  that  should  be  sacred 
to  the  women  of  this  nation  at  this  time. 

She  wrote  to  her  life-long  friend,  Lydia  Mott, 
who  had  fought  that  battle  for  women  with  her: 
“While  the  ‘Old  Guard’  is  asleep,  the  young 
devils  are  awake.  We  deserve  to  suffer  for  our 
confidence  in  ‘man’s  sense  of  justice’;  but  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  this  could  rouse  our  women  to 
action.  All  our  reformers  seem  suddenly  to 
have  grown  politic.  All  alike  say  to  me,  ‘Have 
no  conventions  at  this  crisis;  wait  until  the  war 
excitement  abates,’ — which  is  to  say,  ‘Ask  our 
opponents  if  they  think  we  had  better  speak, — or 
rather,  if  they  do  not  think  that  we  had  better 
remain  silent.’ 

“I  am  sick  at  heart.  But  I  cannot  carry  the 
world  against  the  wish  and  the  will  of  our  best 
friends.  What  can  we  do  now  when  even  the 
motion  to  retain  the  mother’s  joint  guardianship 
is  voted  down?  Twenty  thousand  petitions  rolled 
up  for  that — hard  winter’s  work — the  law  secured 
— the  echoes  of  our  words  of  gratitude  in  the 
Capitol  scarcely  died  away— and  now  all  is  lost.” 

THE  Woman’s  National  Loyal  League  took 
shape  the  following  year,  in  1863,  with  Miss 
Anthony  forced  into  the  front  ranks,  de¬ 
manding  full  enfranchisement  for  the  slave  no 
matter  the  fate  of  the  then  doubtful  war. 

“lousan,  put  on  your  armor  and  go  forth,” 
Henry  Stanton  had  cried  to  her  for  the  aboli¬ 
tionist  wing  of  the  North.  And  into  the  battle 
she  went,  not  only  because  she  felt  that  Garri¬ 
son,  Phillips,  Greely  would  finally  redeem  their 
pledges  and  stand  behind  the  full  enfranchisement 
of  women  as  they  had  stood  behind  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  slave,  but  because  once  more 
in  every  appeal  for  the  black  men  of  the  nation 
she  could  preach  of  universal  political  liberty, 
she  could  speak  for  the  white  women  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  very  Constitution  of  the  Loyal  League 
she  wrote  in  her  belief  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  all  women  and  all  men,  declaring  it  was 


founded  “to  give  support  to  the  government  in  so 
far  as  it  makes  a  war  for  freedom.” 

AT  a  great  meeting  held  in  Cooper  Union 
Miss  Anthony  made  one  of  the  most  mov¬ 
ing  speeches  of  her  career  when,  in  the 
same  building  in  which  Lincoln  himself  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  American  people,  she  appealed  to 
the  liberator  of  black  men  to  become  a  liberator 
in  fact,  whatever  the  fortunes  of  war — and  a  lib¬ 
erator  of  all  the  people.  When  the  emancipation 
of  women  is  written  into  the  statutes  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  without  doubt  this  great  appeal  of  Miss  An¬ 
thony  with  its  double  significance — for  she  re¬ 
fused  to  speak  for  the  black  man  only — will  be 
revived  and  remembered  with  emotion  by  women 
whose  path  has  been  made  easier  because  of  her 
lonely  courage. 

“We  now  ask  you,”  cried  Miss  Anthony  at 
this  time,  “to  finish  your  work  by  declaring  that 
nowhere  under  our  flag  shall  the  motherhood  of 
any  race  plead  in  vain  for  justice  and  protection. 
So  long  as  one  slave  breathes  in  this  Republic, 
we  drag  the  chain  with  him.  God  has  so  linked 
the  race,  man  to  man,  that  all  must  rise  or  fall 
together  .  .  . 

“At  this  time  our  greatest  need  is  not  men  or 
money,  valiant  generals  or  brilliant  victories,  but 
a  consistent  policy,  based  on  the  principle  that 
‘all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.’  ” 

Again  and  again  in  her  Loyal  League  speeches 
Miss  Anthony  made  the  fact  clear  that  she  was 
speaking  for  enslaved  classes,  “not  because  women 
suffer,  not  because  slaves  suffer,”  she  explained, 
“not  because  of  any  individual  rights  or 
wrongs, — but  as  a  simple  declaration  of 
the  fundamental  truth  of  democracy  pro¬ 
claimed  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers.  I  hope 
the  discussion  will  no  longer  be  continued,” 
she  amplified,  “as  to  the  comparative  rights  or 
wrongs  of  one  class  or  another.  This  is  the 
question  before  us :  Is  it  possible  that  peace  and 
Union  shall  be  established  in  this  country?  Is 
it  possible  for  this  country  to  be  a  true  democ¬ 
racy,  a  genuine  republic,  while  one-sixth  or  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  this  nation  are  disfran¬ 
chised?” 


THE  surrender  of  the  primacy  of  their  own 
cause  resulted  in  the  most  heartrending  and 
disillusioning  consequences,  when  later,  just 
after  the  war  in  which  they  had  worked  so  nobly 
and  faithfully  for  a  cause  other  than  their  own, 
they  saw  the  negro  enfranchised  by  the  14th 
Amendment,  which  entirely  ignored  these  women 
who  had  helped  the  negro  to  his  enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

In  their  efforts  to  have  women  included  in  the 
14th  Amendment  which  enfranchised  the  negro 
man,  these  same  women,  Mrs.  Stanton  and  oth¬ 
ers  whom  Miss  Anthony  had  appealed  to  in  vain, 
learned  to  their  sorrow  that  they  could  not  trust 
the  interests  of  the  woman’s  cause  to  “man’s 
sense  of  justice,”  which  is  always  so  prone  to 
discover  other  issues  which  he  urges  should 
come  “first.” 

We  find  Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith  and  twenty-seven 
other  women,  most  of  them  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  expressing  surprise  at  that  time  “to 
find  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  present¬ 
ing  their  petition,  with  an  apology,  presenting  it 
“under  protest,”  as  “most  inopportune.”  Mr. 
Sumner  said  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  “I 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  in  my  opinion  the 
petition  at  that  time  was  not  judicious.  I  did 
venture  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  not  ju¬ 
dicious  for  them  (women)  at  this  moment  to 
bring  forward  their  claims  so  as  to  compromise 
in  any  way  the  great  question  of  equal  rights 
for  an  enfranchised  race  now  before  Congress.” 

EXPERIENCE  proved  the  wisdom  of  Miss 
Anthony’s  desire  that  women  work  stead¬ 
fastly  for  suffrage,  not  abandoning  the 
cause  no  matter  what  stressful  circumstances 
might  engage  their  attention  outside  this 
issue.  A  tragic  and  heartbreaking  lesson  was 
learned  when  women  were  told  in  1862  to  stand 
aside;  “This  is  the  negro’s  hour.” 

History  repeats  itself.  The  modern  suffragist 
in  her  desire  to  help  in  the  democratization  of 
the  whole  world  must  remain  faithful  to  the 
real  democracy  which  shall  enfranchise  women 
equally  with  men. 
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Bryan  Emphasizes  His  Support  of  the 
Federal  Amendment 
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iiT  AM  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  state 
X  and  national.  Am  anxious  to  see  it  adop¬ 
ted  in  every  state  and  by  a  national 
amendment.  I  hope  the  Democratic  party 
will  take  the  lead  in  this  great  reform. 

“W.  J.  BRYAN.” 

On  February  2nd,  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
came  to  New  York  City  to  speak  at  a  meeting. 
In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  William  Colt,  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Beard  and  Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  members 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union,  interviewed  Mr.  Bryan  on  the 
federal  amendment  and  he  gave  them  this  signed 
statement. 

MR.  BRYAN  has  traveled  a  long  road 
quickly.  When  he  went  out  before  the 
1916  election  to  stump  the  equal  suffrage 
states  for  the  Democratic  party,  he  devoted  about 
one-third  of  his  press  material  and  of  every 
speech  warning  Democratic  women  not  to  be 
“misled”  by  the  Woman’s  Party  which  urged 
them  to  vote  against  the  party  which  refused 
to  enfranchise  women. 

Mr.  Bryan  found  that  he  had  brought  a  hornets’ 
nest  down  on  his  head  by  these  political  pokings. 


Spirited  answers  to  his  attacks  came  from  voting 
women  on  every  side.  Wherever  he  went  he 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  organization.  Wherever  he  turned  he  was 
haunted  with  yellow  banners.  Wherever  he 
spoke  Woman’s  Party  speakers  followed  hot  on 
his  trail  reiterating  the  suffrage  shortcomings 
of  Mr.  Wilson. 

In  Arizona  two  voters,  Miss  Helen  Todd  and 
Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson,  interviewed  him 
after  an  eloquent  speech  on  “Justice,  Freedom, 
Peace  and  Democracy.”  They  asked  why  such 
lovers  of  liberty  as  Mr.  Wilson,  himself  and 
the  Democratic  party  had  opposed  woman  suf¬ 
frage  in  Congress.  He  replied  benignly  that 
women  must  wait  without  impatience,  that  they 
“could  not  pick  berries  before  they  were  ripe.” 

In  Nevada  the  man  who  counciled  patience 
found  that  Miss  Anne  Martin  had  stirred  up  the 
liveliest  kind  of  opposition  against  the  Democratic 
suffrage  record.  Mr.  Bryan  did  his  best  to  keep 
his  feet.  He  flayed  the  Woman’s  Party  in  meet¬ 
ings  that  were  always  followed  by  second  meet¬ 
ings  pressing  the  suffrage  point  relentlessly  home. 
Hundreds  crowded  to  hear  the  case  for  federal 
suffrage  as  they  came  out  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  meet¬ 
ings,  and  hundreds  of  others  never  got  to  his 
meetings  because  they  stopped  to  hear  Woman’s 
Party  speakers  first.  The  same  kind  of  cam¬ 


paign  went  on  in  Wyoming  and  Montana 
where  Miss  Maud  Younger  camped  on  Mr. 
Bryan’s  path  and  kept  him  busy  bolstering  him¬ 
self  up  in  his  position  against  increasing  crowds 
of  earnest  women  armed  with  votes. 

Mr.  Bryan  held  out  as  far  as  Billings,  Mon¬ 
tana.  Then  he  could  no  longer  ignore  the  rising 
political  wind.  He  turned  straight  round  and 
faced  with  it.  The  Woman’s  Party  had  raised 
the  issue  squarely  and  Mr.  Bryan  had  to  meet  it. 
He  came  out  in  that  city  for  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment. 

After  election  at  a  dinner  given  for  him  in 
Washington  in  the  first  week  of  December,  Mr. 
Bryan  brought  up  suffrage  as  one  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  reforms  he  hoped  for. 

His  pronouncement  then  was  hardly  so  definite 
as  to  method  or  time  for  suffrage  reform  as 
suffragists  desired.  The  positiveness  of  this  New 
York  statement  is  the  more  welcome  to  them  on 
that  account. 

They  now  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  come 
all  the  way  and  taken  a  firm  stand  for  the 
amendment.  With  his  wise  political  eye  he 
doubtless  sees  the  strategic  hold  national  suffrage 
has  upon  its  opponents.  He  has  not  forgotten 
the  West.  And  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  side  of  the 
federal  amendment  is  a  strong  force  in  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party. 


The  Legislative  Situation 


THE  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  for 
which  the  Congressional  Union  is  working 
is  in  the  House  Rules  Committee  waiting  to 
be  reported  out  for  a  vote,  and  in  the  Senate  is 
on  the  calendar  awaiting  action.  The  Union 
is  putting  every  effort  into  having  the  amend¬ 
ment  passed  before  the  end  of  the  64th  Congress 
on  March  4th.  Lobbying  interviews  and  delega¬ 
tions  at  Washington,  letters,  telegrams  and  reso¬ 
lutions  pouring  in  from  the  states  are  impressing 
upon  the  President,  upon  the  Democratic 
leaders  who  steer  things  in  Congress,  and  upon 
the  Rules  Committee  the  support  of  voters  and 
public  opinion  back  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
The  legislative  committee  of  the  Union  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  for  the  suffrage  measure  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  administration  gives  an  important  party 
measure. 

Representative  Raker,  who  introduced  the  suf¬ 
frage  resolution,  has  introduced  another  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  debate  and  a  vote  on  the  bill. 
This  has  been  referred  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  legislative  committee  is  impressing  on  the 
Democratic  leaders  and  the  Rules  Committee 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  a  purposeless  de¬ 
bate  and  a  vote,  but  are  interested  only  in  the 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

There  is  still  time  to  get  the  amendment 
through  this  session,  and  the  Congressional 
Union  is  at  work  in  every  department  proving 
to  the  administration  that  it  is  the  right  time 
to  put  the  question  up  to  the  states  to  decide. 

The  state  branches  have  organized  a  powerful 
support  for  the  amendment  from  all  over  the 


country.  The  state  legislative  chairmen  who  have 
this  side  of  the  state’s  activities  in  charge  are 
doing  most  effective  work  in  getting  the  opinions 
of  their  states  expressed  to  Congress. 

THE  women  of  the  voting  states  are  showing 
their  metal, — and  their  experience  in  getting 
legislatures  to  do  what  they  want.  The 
western  branches  of  the  Union,  constituting  the 
Woman’s  Party,  are  concentrating  on  memorials 
to  Congress  from  their  state  legislatures  calling 
for  federal  action  on  suffrage.  The  Nevada 
Senate,  at  the  instance  of  the  Nevada  Woman’s 
Party,  has  just  passed  such  a  resolution  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  calling  upon  Nevada  Congress¬ 
men  “to  work  for  the  passage  and  vote  for  the 
proposed  amendment.”  The  resolution  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  the  lower  house  this  week,  and 
will  make  the  fifth  of  these  state  memorials 
backed  by  voting  women.  They  are  extremely 
important  for  creating  the  right  sentiment  and 
putting  a  great  section  of  the  country  on  record. 

A  memorial  of  this  kind  is  also  before  the 
Colorado  Assembly.  Dr.  Caroline  Spencer,  state 
secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Dr.  Mar¬ 
garet  Long,  chairman  of  the  first  congressional 
district,  went  personally  to  the  Assembly  to  in¬ 
terview  the  Resolutions  Committee  and  to  see 
the  bill  introduced  in  both  houses.  The  legisla¬ 
tive  chairman,  Mrs.  Lillian  Kerr,  has  made  up 
a  committee  to  follow  the  course  of  the  bills  and 
keep  a  delegation  of  women  present  in  behalf  of 
them.  One  of  their  methods  of  lobbying  is  sup¬ 


plying  every  one  of  the  legislators  with  a  copy  of 
the  Suffragist.  This  same  committee  is  keep¬ 
ing  up  steady  pressure  on  Congress  directly  for 
the  passage  of  the  amendment.  While  Dr. 
Spencer  was  in  Denver  to  see  the  memorial  in¬ 
troduced,  she  spoke  before  a  meeting  of  the 
first  congressional  district,  telling  of  her  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  national  headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  need  of  Eastern  women  for  vot¬ 
ing  women’s  help. 

From  the  unenfranchised  states  comes  similar 
active  cooperation  in  the  work  with  Congress.  The 
Minnesota  branch  of  the  Union,  for  example,  has 
secured  the  undivided  support  for  the  federal 
amendment  of  the  Farmers’  Non-Partisan  League, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  Presi¬ 
dential  suffrage  in  North  Dakota  and  has  already 
gained  great  strength  in  Minnesota  and  other 
states.  Miss  Sarah  Grant,  who  is  helping  with  the 
legislative  work  in  Minnesota,  states  that  that 
branch  has  worked  up  a  systematic  securing  of 
letters  from  men  and  women  all  over  the  state  to 
Congress.  They  have  done  this  by  direct  appeals 
and  by  speaking  at  many  meetings.  Resolutions 
have  been  sent  to  the  administration  from  such 
groups  of  women  as  the  Mothers’  Council,  one 
hundred  University  of  Minnesota  alumnae,  the 
Eamsay  County  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and 
the  Monday  Literary  Club,  made  up  largely  of 
Scandinavian  women.  Each  week  Miss  Grant 
has  the  last  number  of  the  Suffragist  sold  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  as  a  kind  of  modified  picket 
that  has  proved  valuable  to  interest  recruits  for 
the  work. 
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Organization  of  Iowa  Branch  of  Congressional  Union 


THE  Iowa  branch  of  the  Congressional  Union, 
which  held  a  preliminary  conference  last 
summer,  organized  definitely  and  with  much 
enthusiasm  at  a  conference  held  in  Des  Moines 
on  February  third. 

The  movement  for  federal  suffrage  first  started 
in  Iowa  just  after  the  election  campaign.  Iowa 
suffragists,  disheartened  by  the  state  defeat  only 
two  months  before,  brought  an  ardent  interest 
to  the  new  hope  of  enfranchisement.  But  in 
August  when  the  conference  was  held  people 
were  so  scattered  for  the  summer  that  a  final 
organization  was  impossible.  Since  the  election 
proved  federal  suffrage  a  practical  issue,  Iowa 
women  interested  in  the  Union  have  been  more 
active  than  ever  in  getting  information  about  its 
policy  before  the  women  of  the  state  so  as  to 
start  them  upon  effective  work  for  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore,  national  organizer 
for  the  Congressional  Union,  went  out  to  help 
with  this  second  conference,  and  has  been  work¬ 
ing  and  speaking  in  the  state  for  several  weeks. 
Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  another  national  organizer, 
joined  her  for  the  last  week  before  the  con¬ 
ference. 

FIFTY  prominent  suffragists  made  up  the 
committee  that  arranged  the  conference  and 
sent  out  hundreds  of  calls  to  women  all 
over  the  state.  Among  them  were  women  of 
experience  with  state  suffrage  referendums  and 
with  practical  affairs,  such  as  Mrs.  Mary  Ankeny 
Hunter  of  Des  Moines,  one  of  a  pioneer  Iowa 
family  and  for  years  a  worker  in  the  unsuccessful 
state  suffrage  fight,  Miss  Florence  Harsh,  a  busi¬ 
ness  woman  of  Des  Moines,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Har¬ 
vey,  president  of  the  Political  Equality  Club,  Des 
Moines’  oldest  suffrage  organization. 

THE  conference  was  held  after  a  luncheon  at 
Younkers’  Tea  Room  in  Des  Moines.  Over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  women  gathered  to  hear 


answered  the  questions  Iowa  women  have  been 
asking  more  and  more  determinedly  since  the 
Congressional  Union  spirit  began  spreading  in 
that  state:  “What  can  we  do  toward  helping  the 
passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment?” 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Shankland  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  day.  She  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  national 
suffrage  action  and  introduced  Dr.  Carrie  Har- 
beson-Dickey,  the  toastmistress. 

Dr.  Dickey  explained  why  the  direct,  forceful 
methods  of  the  Union,  that  go  straight  to  the 
source  of  power  and  there  plant  their  banner, 
count  more  than  the  old-fashioned,  round-about 
ones.  She  also  recited  some  clever  verses  she 
had  written  apropos  of  the  White  House  pickets, 
of  which  the  refrain  was,  “I  want  to  be  a  picket,  in 
the  picket  fence.”  Dr.  Dickey  will  probably  soon 
have  her  wish,  for  she  and  her  mother  are 
among  a  number  of  Des  Moines  women  who 
plan  to  join  the  forces  at  work  in  Washington. 

Miss  Whittemore,  who  spoke  next,  told  the 
origin  of  the  Congressional  Union  and  the  story 
of  its  work  with  Congress.  She  pointed  out  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  for  holding  back 
the  amendment. 

The  last  speaker,  Miss  Amidon,  who  votes  in 
California,  told  what  the  Woman’s  Party  cam¬ 
paign  accomplished  in  the  “free  states”  before 
election. 

The  speaking  was  followed  by  an  executive 
session  in  which  these  officers  were  elected : 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim  of  Des  Moines,  chairman; 
Vice-Chairmen,  Mrs.  Mary  Ankeny  Hunter  of 
Des  Moines,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lafferty  of  Davenport, 
Mrs.  Donald  MacRae  of  Council  Bluffs,  Dr. 
Florence  Richardson  of  Des  Moines,  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Harsh  of  Des  Moines,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Wright 
of  Des  Moines,  Miss  Gertrude  Ryder  of  Dubuque, 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Patterson  of  Sioux  City;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Ilia  Carpenter  of  Des  Moines;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Miss  Frances  Prouty  of  Des  Moines. 

A  board  meeting  of  the  newly  elected  officers 
at  the  Chamberlain  Hotel  followed  the  organi¬ 


zation  conference,  and  plans  for  the  work  to 
be  done  were  mapped  out  with  the  greatest  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  following  Thursday  was  set  for 
cementing  the  Des  Moines  sentiment  into  a  Con¬ 
gressional  District  organization.  Miss  Daisy 
Deighton  volunteered  to  go  back  and  organize 
her  district,  the  seventh,  and  before  the  meeting 
closed  arrangements  were  made  for  district  or¬ 
ganization  through  the  whole  state. 

FIVE  days  after  the  conference  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  branch  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  a  meeting  held  in  Des  Moines  on  the 
eighth  of  February.  Miss  Florence  Harsh,  who 
is  to  go  to  Washington  to  join  the  picket  line 
in  a  few  days,  presided.  Miss  Amidon  and 
Miss  Whittemore  came  back  to  Des  Moines  to 
speak  at  the  meeting.  The  spirit  of  interest  and 
cooperation  shown  in  the  discussions  and  in  the 
questions  asked  about  the  Union’s  methods 
proved  what  forceful  support  Iowa  women 
promise  to  bring  the  Union. 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbeson-Dickey,  who  with  her 
mother  is  to  be  present  at  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Congressional  Union  in  Washington 
on  March  fourth,  was  elected  district  chairman. 
It  was  decided  to  start  under  her  direction  an 
endless  chain  letter  to  be  sent  by  Iowa  women 
to  the  President,  pointing  out  to  him  that  women 
think  they  have  waited  long  enough  for  suffrage. 
A  resolution  was  also  drawn  up  at  once  and 
telegraphed  to  the  President  asking  his  support 
of  the  amendment. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the 
convention  week  happened  on  the  morning  of 
February  eighth,  when  Miss  Amidon  spoke  from 
the  floor  of  the  legislature  to  the  members  of 
both  Houses  on  the  work  of  the  Congressional 
Union  and  the  campaign  for  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment.  The  legislators  listened  most  intently  and 
applauded  frequently  and  heartily.  Their  attitude 
and  that  of  the  Iowa  people  in  general  during 
the  convention  is  fine  evidence  of  the  new  and 
practical  respect  which  has  been  won  for  the 
federal  amendment. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Watchful  Waiting 

HITE  HOUSE  Pickets  represent  Watch¬ 
ful  Waiting  come  home  to  roost. — Toledo 
Blade. 

A  One-Man  Congress 

THE  Congressional  Union  appears  to  be 
right.  This  is  Wilson’s  Congress,  and 
while  Wilson  withholds  his  approval  there 
can  be  no  suffrage  legislation.  To  drag 
the  amendment  bi'l  into  Congress  and  kill  it 
cannot  help  the  suffrage  cause,  and  it  will  give 


Mr.  Wilson  a  beautiful  opportunity  to  mur¬ 
mur  a  soft  “I  told  you  so”  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  who  have  been  vigorously 
hounding  him  for  two  years  past. 

Lobbying,  like  poker,  sometimes  is  best  played 
on  a  system.  The  waiting  system  looks  best  this 
season. — Boston  Journal,  January  31. 

What  Would  Men  Do? 

OU  may  disapprove  of  the  “silent  sen¬ 
tinels.”  You  may  really  believe — in  spite 
of  the  child  labor  law,  which  was  forced  on  the 


southern  senators,  in  spite  of  the  Adamson 
law,  in  spite  of  many  other  instances — 
that  President  Wilson  is  powerless  to  in¬ 
duce  Congress  to  pass  a  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment.  You  may  even  believe  that  the  women  in 
Washington  are  hurting  the  cause.  But  does 
any  one  suppose  that  a  large  masculine  class 
barred  from  citizenship,  absolutely  discounte¬ 
nanced  by  the  president,  would  do  anything  half 
so  mild  as  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House 
carrying  a  banner? — Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  News,  February  7. 
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Financial  Report 

Chairman  Finance  Committee: 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter 

Treasurer:  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $250,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  February  1 
through  February  8,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  Lelia  M.  Barnett _  $1.00 

Mrs.  E.  Grimshaw  .  1.00 

Miss  Emily  I.  Farnum _  2.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell. .  10.00 

Miss  Mary  Jackson  Nor- 

cross  .  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  Mosher  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Emile  Berliner  .  6.00 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley .  250.00 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon  .  20.00 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Branch 
of  Congressional  Union  30.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Scribner.  2.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dohn .  2.00 

Mrs.  Philip  Comstock. . . .  10.00 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Burr  _  5.00 

Mr.  L.  Brackett  Bishop.  5.00 

New  London,  Conn.,  Equal 

Franchise  League  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ack- 

ermann  .  30.00 

Miss  Evelyn  Hall  .  1.00 

Miss  Alice  T.  Jenkins....  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter,  Jr...  2.00 

Mrs.  Bertha  A.  Mulhall..  1.00 

Miss  Mary  Ames  .  5.00 

Miss  Bertha  Dana  .  2.00 

Mrs.  Mary  U.  Colburn...  10.00 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Vierling .  l.oo 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter....  15.00 

Miss  Emily  Stearns  .  10.00 

Mr.  F.  M.  Ferris  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Fairfield-Pro- 

van  .  5.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer...  2.00 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Potter  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  Stanton 

Lawrence  .  2.00 

Miss  Jessie  Anthony .  2.00 

Miss  Esther  L.  Branch  . . .  2.00 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey  . . .  10.00 

Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke.  20.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr .  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell...  2.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Cranford  .  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  E.  Solly .  io.OO 

Miss  Mary  B.  Anthony. . .  2.00 

Miss  Selma  S.  Kann .  10.00 

Miss  Mary  Sturtevant  . . .  5.00 


Miss  Louisa  C.  Sturtevant  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Hall .  5.00 

Mrs.  Anna  H.  Snyder....  10.00 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Meigs..  1.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Smart. .  6.00 

Mrs.  Laurent  Oppenheim.  10.00 

Miss  Georgiana  Sturges. .  5.00 

Anonymous  .  3.50 

A  Friend  .  10.00 

Maine  Branch  of  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  .  20.00 

Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender...  5.00 

Mrs.  Jacob  S.  Fassett...  6.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Belden.  5.00 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes  . . .  2.00 

Mrs.  Rosalind  S.  Moore.  5.00 

Mrs.  Rosalind  S.  Moore 

(collected)  .  4.00 

Mrs.  L.  Brackett  Bishop.  5.00 

Mrs.  Emil  W.  Kohn .  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Griggs .  5.00 

Membership  fees  .  19.75 

Per  Miss  Doris  Stevens : 

Mrs.  Eldon  Bisbee .  25.00 

Miss  Florence  Rauh _  10.00 

Per  the  P ennsylvania  Branch : 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Morgan  and 
Miss  Ida  Katzenstein.  25.00 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 

Miss  Eleanor  Lawler...  5.00 

Miss  Amy  Comstock. . .  25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Blaney.  25.00 

Mrs.  Lucius  Cuthbert. .  25.00 

Miss  Florence  Youmans  15.00 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thomp¬ 
son  .  1.00 

Miss  Electa  S.  Lawton.  1.00 


Total  .  $860.25 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist . $209,124.67 


National  Headquarters  Receipts: 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters 
through  February  8, 

1917  . $209,984.92 

Contributions  made  to 
Michigan  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wilson .  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Jennsion  .  11.35 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sampson..  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  Nelson  Whitte- 

more  .  10.00 

Miss  Julia  H.  Finster .  25.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Beasley .  2.50 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Edwards  2.50 


Contributions  made  to 
New  York  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  William  Bloodgood.  10.00 

Mr.  E.  C.  Converse .  100.00 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Law¬ 
rence  .  1.00 

Miss  Louise  Barron .  5.00 

Mrs.  Laurent  Oppenheim.  10.00 

Mrs.  Adolphus  Clay  Bart¬ 
lett  .  110.00 

Mrs.  Calvin  Tomkins....  20.00 

Miss  Mary  Maynard  .  20.00 

Miss  Helen  Louise  May¬ 
nard  .  15.00 

Mrs.  George  Rublee  .  10.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Haven  . . .  5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers  . . .  22.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable  ....  7.00 

Mrs.  William  Floyd  .  46.00 


Miss  Augusta  A.  Smith...  2.00 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor  ....  2.00 

Miss  Susan  C.  Woodford  50.00 

Mrs.  Teresa  Wallach  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Gibson....  10.00 

Mrs.  Cohen  .  1.00 

Mrs.  William  Loeb,  Jr. .  2.00 

Miss  Lillian  M.  McAdow.  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Hunt  .  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Bayer  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Farnham  5.00 

Mrs.  M.  Julien  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut. . .  10.00 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Schiff .  10.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Ackermann...  1.00 

Mrs.  Myron  Schafer  ....  10.00 

Mrs.  Philip  Comstock....  1.00 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delalield..  45.00 

Collection  .  209.18 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont...  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Paterno .  25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Parmelee...  6.00 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Lambie...  10.00 

Miss  A.  Louise  Beiderhase  15.00 

Miss  M.  V.  Lipe .  5.00 

Mrs.  Ansel  Phelps .  10.00 

Mrs.  Sidney  Borg .  25.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Kernan .  35.00 

Miss  Minnie  Friedman  . . .  10.00 

Mr.  Richard  Wanless .  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  Tiffany  Dyer _  510.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Phillips. .  5.00 

Miss  Marion  May  .  10.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Tuttle .  25.00 

Mrs.  James  Byrne .  20.00 

Mrs.  Lucius  C.  Ryce  _  10.00 

Miss  Cora  A.  Week .  1.00 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keehn  . . .  4.25 

Mrs.  Elon  Huntington 

Hooker  .  15.00 

Mrs.  T.  Channing  Moore.  10.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn. .  50.00 

Miss  F.  E.  Ranger .  1.00 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman .  15.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers 

(collected)  .  6.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles,  Jr. 

(collected)  .  90.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Deane _  25.00 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter ....  5.00 

Mrs.  George  Elder  Adams.  10.00 

Miss  Kitty  Marian  .  2.00 


Total  .  $2,796.78 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  22,817.30 


Branch  Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  the 
Branches  through  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1917  .  $25,614.08 

Grand  total  . $235,599.00 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 
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Circulation  of  Suffragist 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager: 

Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

(In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent 
in  each  week  by  our  members.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  number  of  new  subscriptions 
received.) 


January  22  Through  January  28 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  .  10 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein  .  1 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon  . ; .  2 

Miss  H.  Anna  Quinby  .  1 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch,  Congressional 

Union  .  1 

Through  New  York  Branch,  Congressional 

Union  .  3 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector  .  2 

Miss  Josephine  Locke  .  1 

Mrs.  George  W.  Cook  .  2 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Norcross  .  1 

Mrs.  Jane  P.  Rogers  .  1 

Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Day .  1 

Total  .  26 


Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suffragist  4,512 


Total  through  January  28th,  secured  by 
members  .  4,538 


CHURCH  ENVELOPES 

Of  Every  Variety 

JOSEPH  BRENNIAN  COMPANY 

163Z  Meadow  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phone  i  Fkd.  81 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Telephone  Main  S6i 

Irpntatta’B 


Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  and  Twelfth  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


Qaul  1  nslitute  “"K.? 

I  BIOT  S  Slreet.N.W.  Science.  Literature 
*  W^SMnJtOHiDeC#  Mus  e  and  Art 


school^JON  CHIROPRACTIC 

Classes  taught.  Scientific  Private  Treatment 
given  for  all  Chronic  and  Acute  Diseases.  Con¬ 
sultation  and  Examination  Free. 

J.  SHELBY  RILEY,  D.  C.,  Ph.  C„  Dean 
ROSALIE  M.  SIMPSON,  D.  0.,  Secretary 
Office  Hours:  9 — 6  Phone  Main  1999 

1116  F  St.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  6:30  P,  M. 


•'THE  BUSY  CORNEB" 


— (p.  SCmtit  &  fflnj— 


8TH  81  AND  PENNA.  ATE 

“SLIP-OVER” 

The  New  Note  in  Sweaters 

Three  natty  sport  models  just  arrived,  show¬ 
ing  the  Shetland  Wool  Sweater  in  a  new  light. 

The  ’’Florida” 

— ie  a  smart  sweater,  made  of  Shetland  wool, 
with  ‘‘V”  neck,  turnback  cuffs,  fitted  waist, 
and  slips  over  the  head  in  a  very  attractive 
way.  Choice  of  white,  corn,  rose,  eg 
Copenhagen  and  black.  At . ipO.Ol/ 

“Avonne” 

— holds  to  the  open-front  effect  in  a  smart 
way,  and  has  collar,  buttons  and  sash  to 
match;  here  the  colors  are  Copenhagen,  light 
lriue,  pink,  rose  and  black.  qq 

"The  Middy” 

- — is  a  chic  little  sweater,  and  as  the  name 
implies,  is  slipped  over  the  head,  middy- 
fashion.  It  has  large  sailor  collar,  ending 
in  “V”  neck;  colors  are  corn,  light  blue, 
purple,  camel,  white,  rose  and  <j»/v  ne 

Copenhagen.  At . 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bate,  15  words  26  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  most 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  O. 


FOR  RENT 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS;  adjoining  The  Valencia 
Apply  Miss  Wilson,  280  St.  George  Street.  St.  Augustine. 
Florida. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE 

1828-30  Columbia  Road 

Washington,  D.  C. 

REDUCING  FLESH 
A  SPECIALTY 

First-class  accommodations  for  out- 
of-town  patients.  Phone  Col.  1027 


Under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  DIETE- 
TIAN.  TRAINED 
MASSEUSE  in 
charge  of  baths,  oil 
rubs,  etc. 


WANTED 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1489  Morris  Rd.  8.  E.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23.  “The 
Suffragist.” 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

821  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


John  J.  Donovan  &  Co. 

pahtfcra  mb  Iproratora 

1210  N.  13th  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


To  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 

Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  insert  the  undermentioned  Advertisement  in  The  Suffragist  for 

Insertions  to  be  published . for  which  1  enclose  the  sum  of  $ 

Name  . 

Date  . 

Address  . 

WRITE  ADVERTISEMENT  HERE 

Classified  Advertisement  Rate,  1 5  word.  25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five  insertion,  for  the  price  of  four. 

AU  Advertisements  must  be  tretaid.  The  Advertisement  Manager  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to  reject  and  return  with 
remittance  am  Advertisement  which  she  may  consider  unsuitable  for  insertion  in  this  section  of  the  tater. 

s»u 


Labor  on  Guard  Before  the  White  House 


(&tm$nzmnml  Inintt  for  Woman  iimffrag? 


AND 


Matumal  Unmans  party 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C„  Tel  Vain  5437 


Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 


Hew  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 

Newark. 

Xeio  York .  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 
Filbert  5652 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

UE^Uonai?IpPoiltkaPiepati0tyf11  W°men  Wh°’  re*arding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  Political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  It  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 
ENTRANCE  FEE :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N,  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y„  Vice-chairman 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 


National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congressional  Union 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 


Treasurer,  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Neb. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  L. Crocker,  111. 
Secretary,  MisB  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev. 


Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev,,  Chairman 


Officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Cal.,  Vice-chairman  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J„  Ex-officio  Dr.  Margaret  Long,  Col.,  Treas. 


Finance 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 
Legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev, 
Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md. 


Heads  of  National  Departments 


Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  CaL 
Membership 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert,  Cal. 


Rational  Headquarters,  Committee  of  200 
Maintenance  of 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 

Organization 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 
Research 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Conn, 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Blackford  Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstei, 


Miss  Beulah  Amldon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


National 

Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 


Organizers 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 
Miss  Marlon  McGaw 
Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


District  Chairmen 

Middle  Atlantic  States — Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y.  North  Middle  Western  States — Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minn. 


Inland  Suffrage  States— Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utai 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  .Tarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellvllle,  Marion  Co. 

California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrllle, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hllles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 
c/o  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 
JIUnois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

61 1  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 
Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street,  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whltehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

230  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minn  esota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
If  ontana 

Mrs.  C.  8.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifleld, 

Winnemucea 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Rayuolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandal  la 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

0  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

1901  South  9th  Street,  East. 

Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
W  isconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 
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Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Olagett, 

Nogales 

California 

Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Redding 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Taylor, 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Mrs.  Carrie  Clyde  Holly, 

605  E.  8th  St.,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  Wadsworth, 

463  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  June. 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Care  of  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melvin  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1330  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Miss  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbison-Dickey, 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 

1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 

Emporia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 


Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 
Michigan 

First  and  Thirteenth 
Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen, 

100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  VI.  Lansing 
Minnesota 
First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Mrs.  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 

2324  Callow  Ave..  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  Ave.  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  0.  Parker, 

Annapolis 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter. 

Badger  Farm.  Holden 
Fifth  and  Seventh 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan, 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Twelfth 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow, 

13  Algonquin  St.,  Dorchester 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell, 

120  Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemuca 


New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

Fifth210  Seaside  Ave”  Atlantic  City 

Mrs.  Belle  de  Rivera, 

Mountain  Lakes 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan, 

65  State  St.,  E.  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

3085  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

84  Herriman  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Talbot  Perkins, 

1161  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane 
Twelfth  PineappIe  St’>  Brooklyn 
Miss  Mildred  Taylor, 

*19  E.  19  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence, 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Taylor, 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keelin, 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles, 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers. 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith, 

331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer 

58  E.  67th  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable, 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers, 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Hotel  Nassau,  Long  Beach,  L.  I. 
Twenty-eighth 

Miss  Catherine  Smith, 

1225  3rd  St.,  Albany 
Twenty-ninth 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane, 

Fulton 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears, 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Babcock, 

Alger  Court,  Bronxville 


Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard. 

...  Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 

Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

10  ,E-  First  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-eighth 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St. 
H<a8t,  Rochester 
Thirty-ninth 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bullis, 

Fortieth  University  Are-  Rochester 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead, 

Forty-fim1Sh  St”  Lockport 
Mrs.  Southingham 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

509  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies, 

SeventahkW0°d  Villag6'  Da^n 
Mrs.  George  Dial, 

Oregon07  E'  H!gh  St-  SpringfleId 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  M’Arthur, 

407  Clay  St.,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

Fifth1316  ^  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer 

Sixth04  Dittman  St-  Philadelphia 

Mrs-  William  Albert  Wood, 

inn  ,D"rham  St.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen, 

Marysville 

Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman, 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel. 

Rutland 

Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams, 

Third601  CoIoniaI  Park>  Norfolk 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson 
Fourth07  WeS‘  AVe"  p‘chmond 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Muhse 
Fifth36  Corling  st-,  Petersburg 

Ml|rs.  Florence  Pennybacker 
virgilina 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

Eighth  P'  D’  N0‘  4’  ^“ohburg 

Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

Third3224  °akes  St*»  Eyerett 

Mrr6'  William  P.  Trowbridge, 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No  1 
South  Tacoma  *  ’ 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

Wisconsin  °Iympic  St"  SpokaDe 

Eighth 

Mr,8-  George  B.  Atwell, 

Wyoming  °Iark  St”  Stevens  Point 

Dr  Frances  M.  Lane, 

Cody 


Chairman, 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Cal. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown.  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Oothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 


National  Adviaory  Council 


Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  O.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 


Secretary.  Miss  Maud 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr,  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  0 
Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren.  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 
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Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N  Y 
Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 
uiiss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  0 
Mrs  Frederick  Sanborn.  Cal. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N  Y 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind 
Mrs.  AustiD  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld.  Ariz 
Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terrv,  Ark 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,"  Ore 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst.  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwrieht,  D  C 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis.  Tex 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White.  D.  o  ’ 

Mrs.  Harvev  W.  Wiley.  D.  0. 

Mrs  S  R.  M  Youne  Mont 
Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler.  Ill. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Presidential  Suffrage  in  Ohio 

THE  Ohio  presidential  suffrage  bill  giving  wo¬ 
men  the  vote  for  presidential  electors  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Governor  Cox  is  expected  to  sign  it.  A  move 
for  reconsideration  of  the  measure  in  the  Senate 
on  the  day  following  its  passage  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  24  to  10.  Opponents  of  it,  however, 
are  already  circulating  an  initiative  petition  for 
forcing  a  state  referendum  on  the  question.  A 
majority  of  the  voters  in  the  state  would  then 
decide  whether  the  bill  passed  by  the  Assembly 
shall  stand.  The  bill  is  framed  to  go  into  effect 
in  1920. 

If  established,  Ohio  presidential  suffrage  will 
bring  up  the  total  number  of  electoral  votes  in 
which  women  have  a  say  to  115  out  of  the  531 
in  the  Electoral  College.  One-third  of  the  Senate 
and  a  good  deal  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  House 
will  come  from  states  where  women  vote  for 
president. 

Now  that  suffrage  results  are  rolling  up  cumu¬ 
latively  like  a  snowball  gathering  size  and  weight, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  political  leaders  are 
wide  awake  to  all  the  practical  issues  involved  in 
suffrage  as  a  political  matter. 

How  Women  Voted  in  1916 

N  February  10th  Representative  Emerson  of 
Ohio  presented  to  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  figures  in  regard  to  the 
women’s  vote  in  the  1916  election.  The  statement 
in  part  was  as  follows : 

“In  analyzing  the  election  returns,  it  is  found 
that  women  voters  responded  loyally  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  not  to  give  support  to  Mr.  Wilson  because 
of  his  opposition  to  national  woman  suffrage.  In 
Illinois,  the  only  state  where  the  vote  of  women  is 
counted  separately,  over  70,000  more  women  voted 
against  Mr.  Wilson  than  for  him.  Mr.  Wilson  re¬ 
ceived  58,578  less  women’s  votes  than  did  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  combined  Socialist  and  Prohibition 
vote  cast  by  women  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County 
alone  was  10,783,  making  the  total  of  woman’s 
vote  against  Mr.  Wilson  throughout  the  state 
well  over  70,000. 

“While  10  of  the  suffrage  states  went  for  Wil¬ 
son,  they  did  not  do  so,  as  has  been  claimed,  by 
the  woman’s  vote.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
rock-ribbed  Republican  New  Hampshire,  where 
men  only  vote,  and  Ohio  went  Democratic.  Mr. 
Wilson  received  in  the  suffrage  states  almost  the 
solid  labor  vote,  the  Progressive  and  the  farmers’ 
vote.  The  popular  majority  which  Mr.  Wilson  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  12  suffrage  states  amounted  to  only 
27,000  in  round  numbers  out  of  a  popular  vote, 
according  to  the  latest  returns,  of  more  than 
5,350,000  in  the  same  states.  Moreover,  in  each 


of  these  states  tire  men  outnumbered  the  women; 
in  some  by  more  than  2  to  1.  In  these  states  the 
landslide  of  the  Progressive,  the  labor,  and  the 
farmers’  vote  to  Wilson  was  sufficient  to  give 
most  of  these  states  to  him  by  narrow  margins, 
despite  the  fact  that  hosts  of  women  who  would 
normally  have  supported  him  refused  to  do  so 
because  of  his  suffrage  record.  In  a  very  close 
election  Oregon  and  Illinois  with  34  electoral 
votes  were  carried  against  President  Wilson  in 
spite  of  the  Wilson  landslide,  undoubtedly  in  great 
part  by  means  of  the  woman’s  vote.” 

Suffrage  in  New  York 

THE  New  York  State  suffrage  amendment 
seems  likely  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
next  fall.  It  has  passed  the  Assembly  by  a 
vote  of  125  to  10,  and  the  Senate  is  expected  to 
report  favorably  upon  it  this  week.  The  at¬ 
tempt  of  its  opponents  to  fasten  a  literacy 
test  amendment  upon  the  bill  and  so  confuse  and 
delay  the  question  was  defeated  on  February  13th 
after  long  debate.  The  men’s  advisory  board  re¬ 
cently  formed  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  to  aid  the 
suffrage  cause  came  promptly  forward  at  this 
time  to  support  the  original  measure  against  the 
literacy  amendment.  Grosvenor  Clarkson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  said  recently  in  Albany: 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  woman’s  hour  has 
struck  in  the  State  of  New  York.” 

Education  for  French  Girls 

FRANCE  has  recently  appointed  a  government 
commission  to  study  and  to  reorganize  sec¬ 
ondary  education  for  girls.  The  commission 
includes  senators,  deputies,  and  men  and  women 
of  high  positions  in  various  fields.  Some  of  its 
members  are :  M.  Laird,  vice-directeur  de  1’ Acade¬ 
mic  de  Paris ;  M.  Appell,  doyen  de  la  faculte  des 
sciences  de  Paris ;  M.  Camille  See,  Councilor  of 
State;  Mile.  Amieux,  head  of  the  College  Jules- 
Ferry  in  Paris;  Mile.  Caron,  head  of  the  College 
of  Girls  at  Bordeaux,  and  Mme.  Suran-Mabire, 
professor  of  the  College  of  Girls  at  Marseilles. 

The  French  government  explains  its  move  on 
the  ground  that  the  women  of  France  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  sounder  and  a  more  extended  educa¬ 
tion  than  is  now  open  to  them  if  they  are  to  fill  the 
posts  that  have  been  almost  exclusively  filled  by 
men.  The  attitude  taken  by  the  newspapers  in 
regard  to  this  question  so  important  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  women  is  splendid  proof  of  the  liberality 
and  help  that  may  now  be  expected  by  women 
from  the  forces  that  lead  opinion  in  enlightened 
countries. 


Electoral  Reform  in  England 

HE  report  of  the  committee  on  electoral  re¬ 
form  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  House  of  Commons  was  published  in 
England  on  January  30th.  Its  recommendations 
for  extending  the  franchise  to  women  suggest  as 
most  practical  property  qualifications  higher  than 
those  for  men  and  a  voting  age  of  thirty  or  thirty- 
five.  Important  sections  of  women  would  be 
entirely  excluded  by  this  proposal, — unmarried 
women  in  industry,  for  example,  and  young 
widows  with  children  to  bring  up. 

This  timid  proposal  has  greatly  disappointed 
the  high  hopes  of  English  women  who  expected  a 
generous  response  from  the  government  in  return 
for  their  economic  development  to  fill  war  needs. 
The  National  Union  of  Woman’s  Suffrage  So¬ 
cieties  has  already  protested  against  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  report.  English  suffragists,  however, 
do  not  believe  that  the  suggested  measure  will 
have  the  support  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  face  of  the  popular 
sentiment  for  equal  suffrage  that  has  risen  in 
England  since  the  war.  The  last  two  and  a  half 
years  have  given  women  too  necessary  a  place  in 
vital  affairs  for  their  cause  to  be  more  than  tem¬ 
porarily  put  off.  Even  if  this  limited  measure 
should  be  the  first  passed  it  would  prove  merely  a 
useful  wedge  for  wider  enfranchisement. 

Danish  Women  in  Politics 

ANY  delegates  to  the  Scandinavian  Women’s 
Congress  were  present  at  the  autumn 
meeting  of  the  Stockholm  Society  for 
Woman  Suffrage.  Froken  Thora  Daugaard  of 
Denmark  described  the  entrance  of  women  into 
Denmark’s  political  life  since  the  granting  of  equal 
suffrage  in  1915.  She  said  that  women  have  been 
welcomed  by  men  as  their  equals  in  every  respect. 
Three  women  have  already  been  put  forward  as 
parliamentary  candidates  though  the  war  has  post¬ 
poned  a  general  election.  An  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  political  education  of  women,  with 
regular  courses  in  economics  and  social  adminis¬ 
tration.  This  association  proposes  candidates  for 
parliament  on  a  non-partisian  basis,  its  members 
being  free  to  vote  as  they  wish  and  the  candidates 
promising  to  stand  for  the  promotion  of  Ghristian 
morality. 

“The  Woman  Physician” 

HE  bas-relief  by  Clara  Hill  reproduced  last 
week  on  the  cover  of  The  Suffragist  is  a 
gift  to  the  Woman’s  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania  from  Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton. 
Its  title  is  “The  Woman  Physician.” 
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Wage-Earners  Marching  to  the  White  House  Gates 


Labor  Day  on  the  Picket  Line 


SALUTE  you  as  soldiers  in  a  great  revolu- 
tion !” 

This  was  the  stirring  salutation  a  chance 
passer-by  with  lifted  hat  gave  the  long  picket  line 
of  labor  standing  sentinel  at  the  White  House 
last  Sunday,  February  18.  The  great  delegation 
was  drawn  not  only  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  but 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  Stretching  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  gates  of  the  White  House  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  in  spite  of  the  half-finished  inaugu¬ 
ration  grandstands  that  block  the  street,  the  suf¬ 
frage  procession  of  pickets  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  sights  Washington  has  seen  in  many  days. 
Sunday  crowds  almost  blocked  the  passage  at  the 
two  gates,  and  many  tributes  in  the  key  of  the 
above  passing  salute  to  the  women  of  labor  were 
heard  by  the  young  women  who  had  come  to 
Washington  to  demonstrate  that  wage-earners 
were  standing  with  the  women  of  all  professions 
in  their  demand  for  national  enfranchisement. 


Sunday  had  been  chosen  as  the  day  for  this 
demonstration  because  wage-earning  women,  anxi¬ 
ous  to  take  their  place  on  the  line,  were  unable 
to  picket  the  White  House  on  any  other  day. 
Many  of  the  girls  who  had  come  from  other  cities 
made  a  real  sacrifice  to  stand  two  hours  in  line 
holding  high  purple,  white  and  gold  banners. 
The  great  street  crowds  that  hung  about  the  gates 
half  the  afternoon  to  watch  the  President,  who  was 
out  for  a  pleasure  ride,  salute  the  suffrage  pickets, 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  gallant  bearing  of  the 
flag-bearing  girls,  who  represented  not  only  office 
workers  but  many  of  the  factory  workers  of  the 
great  industrial  centers. 

From  Philadelphia  came  four  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  young  women  members  of  the  waist  makers’ 
union:  Miss  Ada  Rosenfelt,  complaint  clerk  of 
her  union;  Miss  Yetta  Gabin,  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Woman’s  Trade 
Union  League;  Miss  Lillian  Levaint,  of  the  execu¬ 


tive  committee  of  the  union;  and  Miss  Minnie 
Shoap,  a  clerk  of  her  union. 

Many  curious  passers-by  questioned  the  girls 
on  the  picket  line  and  were  impressed  by  the  de¬ 
mand  their  standing  in  the  line  signified.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  the  working  woman’s  need  of  the  ballot  is 
a  vital  one,”  said  Miss  Gabin,  “and  that  is  why 
we  are  here.  We  need  the  ballot  as  a  means 
of  self-defense  in  industry.  We  demand  our  share 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  so  seriously 
affect  our  daily  lives.  I  believe  that  low  pay  and 
hard  conditions  of  working  women  are  largely 
due  to  their  disfranchisement.” 

Among  the  women  from  Delaware,  Baltimore 
and  other  cities  were  Miss  Anna  McCue,  Mrs. 
Margaret  W.  Bacon,  Miss  Edna  Field,  Miss  Mabel 
Davis,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Tarbutton,  Mrs.  Z.  H.  Lofland, 
Mrs.  E.  Beatty,  Mrs.  H.  Yerger,  Miss  Naomi 
Schopfer,  Miss  Mary  Gallagher,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Brown,  Miss  Mildred  Davis,  Miss  Olivia  White, 
and  Mrs.  Annie  Arniel. 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 


Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
(two-thirds  of  each  Bouse  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  b9  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article." 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  7,  1915,  by  Senators 
Sutherland,  Thomas  and  Thompson. 

In  the  House,  on  December  6,  1915,  by  Representatives 
Mondell,  Raker,  Keating  and  Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported  without  recommendation  by  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  No.  1  to  Judiciary  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1916. 

Reported  back  by  Judiciary  Committee  to  Sub¬ 
committee  with  orders  to  hold  till  December 
14,  1916. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  March  14,  1916  to 
reconsider  on  March  28  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  till  December  14. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  on  March  28  to 
postpone  indefinitely  (that  is,  until  after 
election)  all  constitutional  amendments. 

Reported 

In  the  Senate,  January  8,  1916,  the  Sutherland  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  by 
a  favorable  vote. 

In  the  House,  December  14,  1916,  the  Raker  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
without  recommendation. 

Present  Status 

On  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  action. 

On  the  House  calendar  awaiting  action. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in  the 
Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2  against). 
March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  84,  failing  by  11  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing  by  78 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Judiciary  Report 

/-j-v  HE  most  significant  event  of  the  week  at  Washington  from  the  point  of 
X  view  of  its  bearing  on  the  national  suffrage  amendment  was  the  majority 
report  on  the  national  prohibition  amendment  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  report  reads:  “Your  committee  cannot  conceive  of  any  good 
reason,  therefore,  why  the  states  should  be  denied  longer  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  the  desirability  of  thus  amending  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be 
adopted  until  three-fourths  of  the  states  have  affirmatively  approved  it.  If 
it  is  not  desired,  thirteen  states  of  the  Union  can  prevent  its  adoption;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  thirty-six  states  desire  such  change,  they  should  have 
the  right  to  make  it,  and  it  would  appear  to  your  committee  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  submitted  to  them  so  that 
they  may  pass  upon  it.” 

The  report  continues  further:  “It  would  seem  that  whatever  may  be 
the  individual  views  of  members  upon  the  merits  of  the  moral  question 
involved,  the  legislative  duty  to  submit  it  is  plain.”  And  again,  “The 
question  submitted  by  this  report  to  the  Congress  is  not  whether  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  alcoholic  liquors  shall  be  prohibited,  but  whether  the  matter  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  states  for  their  determination.” 

This  recommendation,  made  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  committees 
of  the  House  and  signed  by  Mr.  Webb,  Chairman  of  the  committee  and  a 
recognized  leader  on  the  Democratic  side,  is  based  upon  two  points,  both 
of  which  hold  also  in  the  case  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  First— The 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  does  not  interfere  with  states’  rights 
because  the  required  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  means  that 
the  states  are  consulted,  the  minority  abiding  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Second— The  question  before  Congress  is  not  the  merits  of  the  amendment 
but  is  “whether  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  states  for  their  deter¬ 
mination.” 

These  arguments,  which  have  been  urged  so  long  upon  Mr.  Webb 
and  the  committee  by  supporters  of  the  suffrage  resolution  and  to  which 
both  Mr.  Webb  and  the  committee  have  refused  to  listen  in  the  case  of  suf¬ 
frage,  are  as  applicable  to  suffrage  as  to  prohibition. 

If  the  Democratic  leaders  care  for  consistency  they  must  apply  their 
arguments  to  the  suffrage  amendment  and  give  that  the  same  backing  as  the 
prohibition  amendment. 


Women  and  War  Service 

By  Mary  Beard 
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WE  know  so  little  of  American  history  from 
year  to  year  or  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  that  the  part  women  have  been  play¬ 
ing  in  this  Great  War  seems  to  come  as  a  surprise 
to  the  world  at  large.  Even  the  suffragists  of 
to-day  are  often  caught  in  this  mesh  of  ignorance 
and  some  of  them  have  declared  already  at  this 
crisis  in  our  national  life  that  women  welcome 
war  as  a  chance  to  prove  their  worth  to  the 
American  community. 

What  women  are  prepared  and  willing  to  do  in 
this  country  in  the  event  of  war  is  in  exact 
keeping  with  what  they  have  done  for  all  our 
previous  wars ;  namely,  to  support  them  with 
patriotic  fervor  applied  in  countless  efficient  direc¬ 
tions. 

WOMEN  in  this  country  began  to  prove  their 
vital  worth  in  war  time  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  We  of  this  generation,  men 
as  well  as  women,  are  as  much  indebted  for  our 
national  freedom  and  for  our  republican  form 
of  government  to  the  magnanimity,  fortitude,  self- 
sacrifice,  heroism  and  efficient  economic  aid  of 
the  women  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to  the 
swords  and  blood  of  male  patriots.  Unlimited 
testimony  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  way  in 
which  the  women  patriots  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense, 
sacrificed  their  pleasures,  gave  up  tea  and  im¬ 
ported  luxuries,  and  promoted  domestic  products 
to  assure  economic  independence.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  textile  industry  by  women  in  the 
beginning  of  our  history  made  independence 
possible. 

Mrs.  Ellet  in  her  Domestic  History  of  the 
Revolution  describes  how  “some  women  gave 
the'r  own  property  and  went  from  house  to  house 
to  solicit  contributions  for  the  army.  Colors  were 
embroidered  by  fair  hands  and  presented  with 
the  charge  never  to  desert  them,  and  arms  and 
ammunition  were  provided  with  liberal  zeal.  The 
needy  shared  the  fruit  of  their  industry  and 
economy,  and  their  firmness  and  intrepidity  sup¬ 
plied  every  persuasive  that  could  animate  to  per¬ 
severance  and  secure  fidelity.  A  lady  in  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  studied  medicine  that  she 
might  be  qualified  while  the  physicians  were  ab- 


Party  Mandates  and  the  President 

THE  President  has  controlled  and  directed 
Congress  as  no  other  President  has  done  in 
recent  years.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  visit  the 
Capitol  and  exert  pressure  at  close  range.  His 
reason  for  refusing  to  use  his  influence  in  behalf 


sent  with  the  army  to  attend  to  the  poor  families 
in  the  country  round  her.  Washington  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  called  for  every  ounce 
of  pewter  or  lead,  and  women  gave  their  all.  Some 
who  had  moulds  for  casting  bullets  melted  all 
their  platters,  pans  and  dishes  into  bullets.  When 
the  approach  of  winter  that  year  brought  fears 
of  hopeless  distress  for  the  soldiers,  the  women 
were  active  in  benevolent  (war)  efforts.  The 
supply  of  domestic  cloth,  designed  for  families, 
was  in  a  short  time  converted  by  the  labor  of 
females  into  coats  for  the  soldiers;  sheets  and 
blankets  were  fashioned  into  shirts;  and  even  the 
flannel  already  made  up  was  altered  into  men’s 
habiliments.  .  .  .  The  harvests  of  Connecticut 

and  New  Jersey  were  first  gathered  by  the  wo¬ 
men  and  old  men,  and  then,  inspired  by  such 
patriotism  and  energy,  the  women  of  other  states 
responded  to  this  kind  of  work  too.” 

Practically  every  kind  of  economic  service 
possible  in  that  day  was  rendered  by  women,  and 
in  the  actual  strategy  and  daring  of  the  fighting  it¬ 
self  they  played  a  valiant  part,  risking  their  lives 
to  transport  powder  to  the  patriots,  feeding,  cheer¬ 
ing,  clothing,  sheltering,  nursing  and,  in  some 
cases,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  men. 

OUR  Civil  War  again  found  women  offering 
their  services  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Those  services  were  finally  accepted  eagerly 
and  appreciatively,  for  it  was  discovered  that  wo¬ 
men  could  best  maintain  the  morale  of  the 
scldiers  and  aid  in  manifold  indispensable  ways. 
Women  organized  the  Sanitary  Commission  and 
thus  prevented  too  great  a  depletion  of  the  ranks 
of  the  fighting  force;  they  held  fairs  and  raised 
literally  millions  of  dollars  by  their  efforts;  they 
stimulated  recruiting;  they  tilled  the  fields;  they 
made  uniforms;  they  forwarded  to  the  soldiers 
at  the  front,  with  indefatigable  labor,  the  little 
delicacies  of  jelly  and  preserves  and  clean  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  home  which  actually  conquered 
murderous  depression  in  thousands  of  instances; 
they  nursed  the  sick  and  stimulated  with  religious 
appeal  the  wavering;  they  spoke  from  platforms 
and  pulpit  for  support  of  the  war,  discussed  needs, 
and  planned  and  carried  out  constructive  measures. 


Comments  of  the  Press 

of  the  suffrage  amendment  is  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  it  is  obviously  untrue.  And  in  that  the 
picketing  suffragists  have  their  soundest  reason 
for  picketing. — Boston  Traveler,  February  3. 

Strong-Arm  Squad 

HE  Congressional  Union  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  strong-arm  squad,  self-constituted  to  do 


There  is  splendid  evidence  to  show  that  a  woman 
was  in  fact  the  skilful  strategist  who  made  the 
Union  forces  victorious. 

Women  did  everything  in  the  Civil  War  except, 
perhaps,  make  munitions.  Their  achievements  and 
services  were  lauded  by  all  the  leaders  in  that 
struggle  and  the  outcome  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  result  of  their  labors  equally  with  the  labors 
of  men. 

THIS  Great  War  is  not  unique,  therefore,  in 
being  a  war  that  is  fought  behind  the 
trenches.  Women  can  do  no  more  now  to 
prove  themselves  an  equal  factor  in  war  than 
they  have  done  in  our  previous  wars.  In  spite 
of  the  adulation  of  the  past  Civil  War  period  over 
their  help,  however,  women  did  not  succeed  in 
winning  political  equality  and  that  simple,  just 
recognition  of  their  intelligence  and  worth  and 
personal  need.  Suffragists  during  our  last  great 
national  crisis  sacrificed  their  own  claim  upon 
this  land  to  which  they  proved  so  loyal  and  invalu¬ 
able.  They  won  nothing  by  the  sacrifice  but  hol¬ 
low  words  of  praise.  The  famous  “Equal  Rights 
for  All”  speech  of  Charles  Sumner  was  merely 
equal  rights  for  all  men  and  typical  of  the  bigotry 
and  selfishness  of  the  men  by  whose  side  women 
had  labored  so  well  and  generously  to  preserve 
the  Union  and  sustain  our  infant  republic  with  its 
declared  principles  of  liberty,  equality  and  justice 
to  all. 

What  is  the  lesson  in  this  for  women?  First, 
that  gratitude  is  short  lived  and  often  shallow. 
Second,  that,  if  women  continue  to  serve  the  na¬ 
tion  as  they  have  in  the  past,  they  must  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  their  vigorous  demand  for 
justice  to  the  sex  that  renders  the  service.  There 
is  no  wisdom  again  in  waiting  until  after  the  war 
to  settle  this  matter  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
simple  act  of  establishing  equal  rights  for  all,  as 
far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  can  be  accomplished 
in  five  or  ten  minutes.  If  patriotism  is  to  be 
encouraged,  it  is  essential  to  encourage  it  for 
women  that  they  may  speak  with  sincerity  and 
feeling  when  they  talk  of  their  own  land  and 
rise  to  their  feet  with  a  little  more  emotion  when 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  floats  “over  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 


the  rough  work  and  whoop  things  up. —  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  News,  February  1. 

Decorations  for  March  Fourth 

HE  pickets  in  front  of  the  White  House  add 
a  picturesqueness  to  the  scene  that  might  be 
utilized  in  case  the  inauguration  decorations  prove 
inadequate. — Washington  Star,  January  31. 
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Activities 

Through  the 

Country 

WHILE  an  active  campaign  on  the  President 
and  Congress  has  been  in  progress  in 
Washington,  and  while  preparations  have 
been  going  forward  for  the  joint  conference  of 
the  year-old  National  Woman’s  Party  and  the 
second  annual  convention  of  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  active  organization 
work  has  gone  steadily  on  in  the  West,  in  the 
South,  and  in  the  East.  A  new  branch  was  formed 
this  week  in  Nebraska.  In  other  states,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  district  organization  is  being  perfected, 
and  active  cooperation  with  the  legislative  and 
county  committee  in  Washington  offered. 

THIS  eagerness  for  the  immediate  passage  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  found  con¬ 
crete  expression  in  the  state  conference  at 
which  the  Nebraska  branch  of  the  Congressional 
Union  was  formed.  For  three  weeks  Miss  Beulah 
Amidon,  national  organizer  for  the  Congressional 
Union,  went  about  the  state  making  plans  for  the 
conference  and  meeting  with  hearty  cooperation 
from  the  Nebraska  suffragists.  In  Omaha  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ten  was  organized  to  take  charge  of  the 
local  arrangements.  The  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  were  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Kountze,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Fairfield,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Mills, 
Mrs.  Charles  Johannes,  Miss  Helen  Sorenson, 
Mrs.  Halleck  Rose,  Mrs.  Francis  Brogan,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Polcar,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Myers. 

While  in  the  state,  Miss  Amidon  spoke  at  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  more  important  cities,  among  them 
Fremont,  Grand  Island  and  Lincoln. 

At  Grand  Island,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Abbott,  Jr.,  pre¬ 
sided  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  suffragists 
anxious  to  learn  of  a  short  cut  to  suffrage.  Mrs. 
O.  A.  Abbott,  Sr.,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  suffragists 
of  the  state,  and  campaigned  with  Miss  Anthony, 
forty  years  ago.  Her  interest  in  suffrage  is  still 
intense,  and  her  comment  on  the  present  vigorous 
campaign  for  the  suffrage  amendment  was,  “It’s 
what  Miss  Anthony  always  planned.  It’s  the 
one  sure  way.” 


THE  different  sections  of  the  state  were  well 
represented  at  the  organization  conference. 
The  largest  delegation  outside  Omaha  came 
from  Lincoln.  It  included  several  girls  from  the 
University  suffrage  organization. 

Mrs.  Blackwell  of  Omaha,  a  Vassar  graduate  and 
a  friend  of  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  presided 
at  the  conference  luncheon.  Mayor  Dahlmann  of 
Omaha,  who  was  the  first  Nebraska  signer  of  the 
suffrage  petition  which  Sara  Bard  Field  carried 
from  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  made  the 
address  of  welcome.  The  mayor  had  only  re¬ 
cently  expressed  himself  as  actively  in  favor  of 
suffrage  and  on  this  occasion  he  enthusiastically 
endorsed  the  principle  of  the  federal  amendment. 

Miss  Sarah  Muir  of  Lincoln,  who  had  cam¬ 
paigned  in  New  York  in  1915,  spoke  briefly  on 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  state  campaign. 

Mrs.  Halleck  Rose  of  Omaha  explained  the 
theory  of  the  federal  amendment,  and  why  na¬ 
tional  action  on  suffrage  is  quicker,  more  just  and 
more  efficient. 

The  work  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  the  West, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  campaign  against  the 
Democratic  party’s  suffrage  record,  were  told  by 
Miss  Amidon,  herself  a  voter  of  California. 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore,  national  organizer 
of  the  Congressional  Union  and  chief  speaker  of 
the  conference,  gave  in  detail  the  work  for  the 
federal  amendment  which  the  Congressional 
Union  is  doing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  address  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  and  over  fifty  of  those  present 
joined  the  Congressional  Union.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  was  called  for  the  next  morning  at 
the  Hotel  Fontenelle  at  which  officers  were  elected. 

MISS  ELSIE  HILL,  national  organizer  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  with  the  Florida 
organization  for  federal  work  in  charge, 
writes  of  the  ready  response  of  southern  suf¬ 
fragists  to  the  call  of  the  West  and  East.  On 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  George  Marshall,  a  native 
of  Florida,  Miss  Hill  was  chosen  as  the  speaker 
on  “Suffrage  Day”  before  the  New  Smyrna  Wo¬ 


man’s  Club,  one  of  the  conservative  organizations 
of  the  state,  the  meeting  to  take  place  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February.  Through  Miss  Frances 
Anderson’s  cooperation,  Miss  Hill  will  also 
speak  at  Daytona,  where  plans  for  a  committee 
for  state  work  will  be  made. 

In  Tennessee  the  Congressional  Union  branch 
held  its  first  annual  convention  at  Johnson  City. 
Prior  to  the  convention  Mrs.  Minnie  Brooke  of 
the  Washington  Headquarters  and  Mrs.  E.  St. 
Clair  Thompson,  national  organizers  of  the  Union, 
aroused  much  interest  in  the  conference  at  a 
series  of  meetings  held  in  many  parts  of  the  state. 
Miss  Elsie  Hill  spoke  at  Nashville  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Tennessee  Woman’s  Suffrage 
Association  and  held  a ‘series  of  open  air  meetings 
which  were  the  first  ever  held  there.  The  principal 
speaker  at  the  convention  was  Miss  Anne  Martin, 
national  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party.  Mrs.  L. 
Crozier  French  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  branch,  to  succeed  Mrs.  Hugh  White, 
who  was  not  able  to  continue  its  chairman.  Among 
the  executive  commitee  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
vention  were  Mrs.  George  Templeton,  Mrs.  David 
Meriwether  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Tyson.  Tennessee 
delegates  were  appointed  at  the  convention  to  at¬ 
tend  the  national  convention  in  Washington  ana 
participate  in  the  final  demonstration  . 

IN  the  eastern  state  branches  the  suffrage 
picket  line  and  the  approaching  convention 
have  contributed  to  awaking  interest  in  new 
quarters.  Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Arrison,  who  picketed 
two  weeks  in  Washington  and  was  so  stirred  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  picket  line  that  she  volunteered 
for  six  weeks  more  on  duty,  stirred  up  a  small 
tempest  when  she  returned  to  her  district  in 
Philadelphia  and  reported  that  her  Congressman, 
Peter  E.  Costello,  had  refused  to  confer  with  her 
in  Washington  when  she  called  to  talk  over  the 
national  suffrage  situation.  A  protest  meeting 
was  called  in  Costello’s  own  district,  and  two 
hundred  women  responded.  That  was  only  the 
beginning  of  Congressman  Costello’s  troubles.  Men 
heard  of  his  reply  to  Mrs.  Arrison  and  added 
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their  protests — the  protests  of  voters — to  those  of 
the  Philadelphia  women.  Formal  resolutions  were 
immediately  transmited  to  Congressman  Costello 
by  Herbert  A.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs. 
Arrison  is  returning  to  Washington  to  assist  in 
the  picket  until  after  the  convention,  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  information  bureau  of  the 
Congressional  Union  which  is  to  be  maintained 
in  Union  Station. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Ascough,  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  in  Connecticut  has  been  holding 
a  series  of  successful  demonstrations  in  her  own 
state  and  in  Massachusetts.  The  largest  suf¬ 
frage  meeting  held  in  Hartford  in  many  years 
was  organized  through  Mrs.  Ascough  and  her 
large  committee,  with  Miss  Anne  Martin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs.  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch  as  speakers.  Mrs.  Ascough  pre¬ 
sided.  Much  interest  in  the  federal  work  was 
aroused  and  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  state 
activities  started.  Mrs.  Ascough  will  lead  the 
Connecticut  delegation  to  the  convention. 

With  new  and  more  commodious  Congressional 
Union  headquarters  opened  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  district  organization  of  state  branches  is 
going  forward  rapidly  in  many  parts  of  the 
state.  Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  one  of  the  national 
organizers  of  the  Union,  has  formed  branches  at 
Clifton,  Passaic  and  Patterson,  where  large  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  with  Mrs.  Hopkins,  state 
chairman,  as  speaker.  These  towns  were  formerly 
anti-suffrage  strongholds  and  the  interest  in  the 
brisk  methods  of  the  Congresional  Union  have 
been  a  surprise.  Miss  Bertha  Sapovits  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  organizer  for  the  New  Jersey  branch,  has 
been  working  in  Cumberland  and  Camden  Coun¬ 
ties  and  arranged  a  mass  meeting  in  Camden  at 
which  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  of  Delaware 
detailed  her  experiences  on  the  picket  line. 

In  Massachusetts  a  number  of  important  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  in  Brookline,  Cambridge  and 
Dedham,  all  cultured  and  conservative  communi¬ 
ties.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Katharine  A.  Morey 
of  Boston,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough  and  Mrs.  Gertrude 
B.  Newell.  Miss  Morey,  Mrs.  Agnes  Morey,  stare 
chairman  for  Massachusets,  and  Miss  Marion 
McGaw  have  volunteered  to  assist  on  the  picket 
line  in  Washington  until  the  close  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  March.  One  thousand  dollars  has  been 
subscribed  by  the  Massachusetts  branch  to  carry 


on  the  renewed  fight  for  the  federal  amendment 
that  will  follow  the  national  convention. 

In  cooperation  with  Miss  Alice  Carpenter, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Committee,  and 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  state  chairman,  Miss  Doris 
Stevens  is  organizing  the  New  York  State  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Congressional  Union,  to  be  held  in 
New  York  on  February  28.  Mrs  Beatrice  Forbes- 
Robertson  Hale,  Miss  Lucy  Burns  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  will  be  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
mass  meeting  which  will  conclude  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Lexow  Babcock  has  taken  charge 
of  organizing  the  congressional  district  and  county 
branches  outside  of  New  York  City  and  has  three 
organizers  at  work  at  present  developing  the  up 
state  organization. 

THE  Delaware  branch  of  the  Congressional 
Union  is  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  suf¬ 
frage  through  state  action.  In  Delaware  it 
is  possible,  as  it  is  in  no  other  state,  to  secure 
suffrage  by  vote  of  the  legislature,  without  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote.  Since  both  parties  in  the  state  have 
now  endorsed  the  suffrage  amendment  the  cam¬ 
paign  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  party  promises. 

The  Delaware  suffrage  campaign  was  launched 
last  month  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Wilmington,  with 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  state  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Union,  and  Miss  Maud  Younger 
of  California,  as  speakers.  The  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence  raised  $1300  for  the  campaign  on  the  spot. 
Governor  Townsend  of  Delaware  has  favored  a 
state  suffrage  amendment  in  both  his  inaugural 
address  and  in  his  message  to  the  legislature. 

Mrs.  W.  Nelson  Whittemore,  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  branch  of  the  Congressional  Union, 
writes  that  that  alert  organization  pledges  $1500 
for  the  federal  amendment  work,  and  will  send  a 
delegation  to  the  national  convention.  To  put 
the  fight  for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  be¬ 
fore  the  four  hundred  women’s  clubs  of  Michigan 
is  the  latest  big  task  the  Michigan  branch  has 
undertaken,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Georgia 
White  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  Dean 
White  is  chairman  of  the  Home  Economics  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  believes  that  the  women  of  the  state  will 
stand  squarely  behind  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  by  the  shortest  route  possible. 


IN  Wyoming  under  Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross, 
national  organizer,  a  hundred  prominent  men 
and  women  as  well  as  all  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  state  have  sent  messages  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Congress.  It  is  expected  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  suffragists  of  Park  County  a  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  passed  by  the  legislature  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  putting  the  state  legislative  bodies  on  record 
as  standing  behind  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment.  Miss  Ross  says  she  finds  that  the  White 
House  picket  is  receiving  the  warm  support  of  the 
women  voters  of  Wyoming. 

Active  support  of  the  Congressional  Union 
work  in  Kansas  is  going  forward  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mrs.  Dan  Casement,  who  has  started 
a  campaign  for  funds  in  her  state  and  has  al¬ 
ready  forwarded  money  to  Washington  to  help  in 
the  national  work. 

In  Illinois  voting  women  are  urging  support  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  at  all  club  metings,  with  Mrs.  Bertram 
Sippy,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  branch,  Miss 
Ella  Abeel  and  Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk  as  princi¬ 
pal  speakers.  Miss  Cornelia  Wyse,  who  has  been 
appointed  state  organizer,  is  holding  a  series  of 
organization  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Headquarters  and  a  headquarters’  secretary  are 
maintained  in  Chicago.  A  large  delegation  from 
Chicago,  led  by  Mrs.  Sippy,  will  attend  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  and  represent  Illinois  in  the  final 
demonstration. 

The  Colorado  branch  of  the  Congressional 
Union,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Bertha 
W.  Fowler,  has  voted  to  send  to  Washington 
$2000  for  the  national  work  and  is  financing  an 
active  organization  campaign  within  its  own 
state.  The  Coast  suffrage  states  are  also  in¬ 
creasing  the  agitation  for  federal  suffrage  through 
closer  organization.  Dr.  Florence  Sharpe  Manion 
of  Portland,  chairman  of  the  Oregon  branch,  will 
come  to  the  national  convention  as  delegate. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Rood,  chairman  of  the  southern 
district  of  California  and  one  of  the  most  spirited 
of  the  California  leaders  developed  by  the  late 
campaign,  is  planning  district  organization  in  the 
south.  Mrs.  Rood  is  one  of  the  California  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  national  convention  and  is  crossing 
the  continent  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 
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WHAT  to  do  in  the  event  of  war  is  the  most 
searching  and  vital  question  that  the  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  organizations  of  the  country 
have  ever  had  to  face.  It  is  before  them  now  for 
immediate  decision  and  its  discussion  will  be  the 
chief  interest  and  business  of  the  national  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  and  the 
Congressional  Union,  called  for  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  of  March,  here  in  Washington. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  societies,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  calls,  will  be  the  second  topic  be¬ 
fore  the  delegates  for  consideration,  and  will  in¬ 
volve  questions  of  lasting  effect  on  the  policy  and 
work. 

A  sense  of  the  unusual  importance  of  these  con¬ 
ventions  and  of  the  historic  significance  of  the 
great  delegation  to  the  President  on  March  fourth, 
at  the  opening  of  his  second  term,  is  making  the 
committees  for  preliminary  arrangements  work 
with  lively  enthusiasm.  Washington  Headquarters 
is  filled  daily  with  women  who  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  help,  and  plans  for  the 
various  events  of  the  four  days  are  well  along  to¬ 
ward  completion.  From  several  of  the  states 
word  has  been  received  that  their  list  of  delegates 
is  completed,  and  that  many  additional  women 
plan  to  come  on  for  the  occasion. 

The  reception  on  the  opening  night,  at  which  all 
the  delegates  will  be  welcomed  and  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  of  Washington  invited  to  meet 
them,  is  being  arranged  by  Mrs.  George  Odell, 
who  will  be  assisted  by  other  hostesses. 

The  Congressional  Union  will  hold  its  first 
business  meeting  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
Friday,  and  that  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 
will  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  Business  ses¬ 
sions  will  continue  that  evening  and  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

Saturday  evening  will  be  given  over  to  a  dinner 
at  the  Headquarters  at  which  the  results  of  the 
conventions  and  future  plans  will  be  informally 
discussed.  The  speakers  of  the  dinner,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  the  toast- 
mistress,  will  talk  of  the  work  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  in  connection  with  the  momentous  political 
circumstances  of  these  times. 

ON  Sunday  at  three  o’clock  a  delegation  of 
more  than  a  thousand  women  will  surround 
the  grounds  of  the  presidential  mansion 
and  will  petition  the  President  that  women  be  en¬ 
franchised  before  any  action  is  taken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  war  or  any  other  question.  This  great 
delegation  will  be  the  culmination  of  the  silent 
picketing  which  has  been  carried  on  at  the  White 
House  gates  ever  since  the  January  deputation  to 
the  President,  when  he  pointed  out  that  all  that 
was  needed  now  was  for  women  to  concert  the 
action  of  the  Democratic  party — a  piece  of  advice 
that  women  have  endeavored  to  follow  by  con¬ 
certing  their  action  upon  him  whose  power  to  con¬ 
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cert  party  action  has  been  most  convincingly 
established. 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  chairman  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  will  lead  this  delegation,  and 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Florence 
Bayard  Hilles  of  Delaware,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins  of  New  Jersey  will  act  as  spokesmen 
for  the  unenfranchised  women. 

At  the  mass  meeting  at  eight  o’clock  Sunday 
evening  the  speakers  will  discuss  the  deputation 
of  the  afternoon,  the  results  achieved  during 
this  last  year  and  the  policy  to  be  followed  for 
the  immediate  future.  The  speakers  will  be  Miss 
Anne  Martin,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Fola  Lafolette, 
and  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  Miss  Vida  Milholland 
will  be  the  soloist  and,  assisted  by  a  chorus  of 
women’s  voices,  will  sing  the  Women’s  Marseill¬ 
aise.  The  mass  meeting  is  being  organized  by 
Miss  Beulah  Amidon.  Boxes  have  already  been 
taken  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 
Wood  of  Connecticut  and  by  various  state 
branches. 

Accommodations  for  the  delegates  are  in  charge 
of  a  hospitality  committee  of  which  Miss  Edith 
Goode  is  chairman,  and  Miss  Louise  Stevenson, 
Miss  Ella  Riegel,  and  Miss  Grace  Needham  mem¬ 
bers.  Headquarters  have  been  opened  by  the 
committee  at  Cameron  House,  and  a  systematic 
investigation  is  in  progress  of  all  hotels  and  board¬ 
ing  houses  which  offer  accommodations. 

Funds  for  financing  the  entire  convention  are 
being  raised  by  Miss  Ella  Riegel,  who  is  serving 
as  chairman  of  a  finance  committee  composed  of 
Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright 
and  Dr.  Cora  Smith  King. 

District  members  who  are  assisting  in  organizing 
the  convention  are  Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Heath,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  Mrs.  Gilson 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Nina  Allender,  Mrs.  William  Kent, 
Miss  Marion  Lessey,  Miss  Florence  Yoder,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Hile,  Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  Miss  Bliss 
Finley,  Mrs.  Rosalie  Shelton,  Miss  Elsie  Lancaster. 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 

Telephone — Oakland  1949 


HARRIS  EINHORN  &  CO. 

LADIES’  TAILORS 
Suits  Made  to  Order 

Individual  Designs 

1320  Stevens  Building,  Chicago 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


1222  Walnut  SL 


"Style  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


Joseph  Brennian  Company 
PRINTERS 

1632  Meadow  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  Fkd.  81 


From  a  Friend 


i  J. 


Financial  Report 

Chairman  Finance  Committee: 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter 

Treasurer:  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $250,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


List  of  Contributions  from  February  8 
through  February  18,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 


P?r  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds..  25.00 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters  5.00 

Mrs.  N  e  v  i  1  Munroe 

Hopkins  .  25.00 

Mrs.  William  Kent .  12.50 

Mrs.  Christian  Hemmick  25.00 

Miss  F.  M.  Sterling _  20.00 

Per  the  Pennsylvania  Branch : 

Mrs.  Franklin  Spencer 

Edmonds  .  $10.00 

Miss  Marie  Ernst 

Kennedy .  25.00 

Mrs.  Perit  Dulles .  10.00 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice...  15.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock. .  5.00 

Miss  Rebecca  D.  Ernst..  10.00 

Per  Miss  Riegel’s  Convention  Fund : 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Thornburgh.  10.00 

Miss  Emily  F.  Sleman.  1.00 

Miss  E.  C.  Paul .  1.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Greenough.  5.00 

Miss  Jane  W.  Bedell .  1.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Gray .  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Ralston .  10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hyde 

Braly  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Macmahon  5.00 

Mrs.  Marion  Paddock 

Bridgman .  3.00 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Adams .  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Bulkley .  1.00 

Mrs.  William  Kent .  5.00 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks .  2.00 

Mrs.  Helen  MacLeod  Clift  2.00 

Mrs.  James  Rector .  10.00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Van  Deusen...  1.00 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Kaufman .  2.00 

Anonymous  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  A.  Zane. . . .  15.00 

Miss  Ethelinda  Dietz .  1.00 

Milford,  Delaware  Branch  5.00 

Mrs.  Abram  Rose .  10.00 

Mr.  Meyer  L.  Straus .  10.00 


Miss  Katharine  Hazard. . 
Miss  Anna  C.  Murdock.. 
Mr.  Dan  D.  Casement.... 
Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks... 
Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter... 
Miss  Louise  Hamilton 

Murdock  . 

Mrs.  Frank  Lindsay . 

Miss  Marion  Lessey . 

Miss  Agnes  F.  Campbell. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Carey  Lewis 
Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Spurr.... 

Mrs.  Charles  Thoma . 

Mrs.  J.  Lorimer  Ogden... 
Mrs.  Margaret  Mitchell.. 

A  Friend . 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Robbins . 

Miss  Elizabeth  Griscom 

Marot  . 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Breckenridge . 
Mr.  George  H.  Taylor... 

Miss  Maud  Clark . 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan.... 

Mrs.  Nina  Bull . 

Miss  Albertina  Von  Arnim 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Pollock . 

Miss  Elvira  Wood . 

Miss  G.  S.  Poley . 

Miss  Emma  E.  Elliott _ 

Mrs.  William  M.  Barnes.. 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman . 

Miss  Alice  Furgeson . 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Sherman . 

Mrs.  Denham  . 

Mrs.  Lillian  Greene . 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Thornburgh . . 
Mrs.  Dan  D.  Casement. . . . 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont... 

Mrs.  William  Floyd . 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Babcock . 

Mrs.  Bess  B.  McCoy . 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Morgan . 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Wilcox . 

Mrs.  Calvin  Austin . 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wood . 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Lawrence 

A  Friend . 

Mrs.  Olive  Hasbrouck. . . . 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Cutler . 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Branch  . 

Mrs.  Kate  J.  Boeckh . 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Abbott . 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Rykerd . 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Knorr . 

Miss  M.  Brooke  Bright.. 
Mrs.  Mary  Marshall 

Brooks  . 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Weston . 

Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Allen _ 

Mrs.  Vine  Gahan  Walsh. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Hamp _ 

Collections  . 

Membership  fees  . 

Sale  of  Tickets . 

Total  . 


50.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

15.00 

10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.50 

5.00 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

100.00 

2.00 

1,00 

.50 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

200.00 

50.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

2.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


50.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 


10.00 

1.00 

5.00 

2.00 

10.00 

58.25 

38.75 

66.50 


1,210.00 


Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  209,984.92 

National  Headquarters  Receipts : 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters 
through  February  18, 

1917  .  $211,194.92 

Contributions  made  to 

New  Jersey  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Boulton .  15.00 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Finley .  6.50 

Mrs.  John  G.  Fryer .  .25 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins...  4.00 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead....  2.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Sanford .  2.00 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Rous .  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Dietrich .  1.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins....  25.00 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Rose .  24.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Rose .  1.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Laird .  3.00 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Iredell .  1.00 

Miss  Amy  Whitcraft .  .10 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson .  .50 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr .  10.00 

Landis  Township  Branch  2.00 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Kemeys..  50.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Boyle .  2.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Boyle  (col¬ 
lected)  .  8.00 

Mrs.  Ethel  D.  Robinson..  .75 

Mrs.  Harry  W.  Dean .  2.00 

Collections  .  5.88 


Total  .  175.98 

Previously  acknowledged 


in  The  Suffragist _  25,614.08 


Branch  Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  the 
Branches  through  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1917 .  25,790.06 


Grand  Total 


$236,984.98 


A  Correction 

In  The  Suffragist  of  February  17  Miss  Mary 
A.  Dohn  should  have  been  credited  with  $1.00 
and  not  with  $2.00.  This  changes  our  grand  total 
to  $236,983.98. 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  HEADQUARTERS 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE 
BUFFET  LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 
Served  Convention  Week 
Fifty  Cents  Each 


Public  Speaking 
Parliamentary  Law 


Principle*  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  I  nslilul  e  LL1' 

SIOT  S  Street. N.W.  Science,  Literature 
Wash&lgtOn.D.C.  Muix  n  r,  d  Art 


Circulation  of  Suffragist 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager: 

Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

(In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent 
in  each  week  by  our  members.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  number  of  new  subscriptions 
received.) 

January  29  Through  February  4 


Mrs.  Harry  H.  Pratt .  1 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Niemeyer .  1 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Roach .  3 

Mrs.  Benigna  G.  Kalb .  2 

Miss  Carrie  Harrison .  1 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman .  1 

Mrs.  James  J.  Breckenridge .  2 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Trowbridge .  1 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon .  3 

Miss  Hazel  Whiting  Fellows .  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein .  1 

Miss  Ruth  Crocker .  1 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant .  1 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Arrison .  1 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch .  2 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore .  3 

Miss  Florence  C.  Youmans .  1 

Miss  Clara  Hill .  1 

Miss  Gertrude  Lynde  Crocker .  1 


.  otal  .  28 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  .  4,538 


THE  CAMBRIDGE 

1828-30  Columbia  Road 

Washington,  D.  C. 

REDUCING  FLESH 
A  SPECIALTY 

First-class  accommodations  for  out- 
of-town  patients.  Phone  Col.  1027 


Under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  DIETE- 
TIAN.  TRAINED 
MASSEUSE  in 

charge  of  baths,  oil 
rubs,  etc. 


Telephone  Main  86i 

Hrptttano’H 


Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  and  Twelfth  Streets  Washington,  D.  C. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


“THE  BUSY  OOFJfEB- 


— SCmtti  &  (5a)— i 


8TH  81.  AND  PENTtA.  ATE. 


The  Curtain  Goes  Up 

THIS  WEEK 

Revealing  the  New  Styles 
for  Spring  1917 
in 

MILLINERY  SUITS 
DRESSES  WRAPS 
FABRICS 

And  all 

DRESS  ACCESSORIES 

It  If  the  Official  Spring  Opening  for  Washington 
YOU  ARE  INVITED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


Bate,  15  words  25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  oar  next  issue,  all  advertisements  most 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  8UFFRAGI8T, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  0. 


FOB  BENT 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS;  adjoining  The  Valencia. 
Apdy  Miss  Wilson,  280  St.  George  Street,  St.  Augustine, 
Florida. 


WANTED 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  Morris  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23,  ‘‘The 
Suffragist.’  ’ 


Total  through  February  4th,  secured  by 
members  .  4,566 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


SS&^CJ°N  CHIROPRACTIC 

Classes  taught.  Scientific  Private  Treatment 
given  for  all  Chronic  and  Acute  Diseases.  Con¬ 
sultation  and  Examination  Free. 

J.  SHELBY  RILEY,  D.  C„  Ph.  0„  Dean 
ROSALIE  M.  SIMPSON,  D.  C„  Secretary 
Office  Hours:  9 — 6  Phone  Main  1999 

1116  F  St.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


To  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  insert  the  undermentioned  Advertisement  in  The  Suffragist  for . 

Insertions  to  be  published . for  which  I  enclose  the  sum  of  $ 

Name  . 

Date  . . . 


Address  . 

WRITE  ADVERTISEMENT  HERE 


Clarified  Advertisement  Rate,  1 3  words  25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

Ah  Advertisements  must  be  tret  aid.  The  Advertisement  Manager  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to  reject  and  return  with 
remittance  any  Advertisement  which  she  may  eonsider  unsuitable  for  insertion  in  this  section  of  the  iater 


Sic 


Through  War  Clouds  to  Victory 


2 


(CnttgreBsimtal  Ininn  for  Unman  Suffrage 


AND 


Natimtal  Unmans  fartg 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


/ 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

Diitrict  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Tel  ilain  5437 


Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St  Paul 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 

Newark. 

New  York .  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 
Filbert  5652 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP  :  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  Irrespective  of  the  interests  of  snr 

liullUllal  [lUllllLal  JJallj*  e 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


National  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congressional  Union 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman  Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.,  Vice-chairman  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  Mrs.  William  Kent.  Cal 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Neb. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  Ill. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 


Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Chairman 


Officers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  Cal.,  Vice-chairman  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J„  Ex-officio  Dr.  Margaret  Long,  Col.,  Treas. 


Finance 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 
Legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 

Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Vd. 


Eastern  States,  Miss  Elsie  Hill 


National  Departments 


Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  CaL 
Membership 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert,  Cal. 


National  Headquarters,  Committee  of  200 
Maintenance  of 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 

Organization 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 

Field  Secretaries 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 
Research 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  Conn. 


Southern  States,  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson  Western  States,  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Miss  Beulah  Amldon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham. 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Blackford 

National  Organizers 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Sarah  Grant  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 
Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross 


District  Chairmen 

Middle  Atlantic  States— Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y.  North  Middle  Western  States— Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minn. 


Inland  Suffrage  States— Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utaa 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arka  nsas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellville,  Marlon  Co. 

California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrllle, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 

Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hllles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 
c/o  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 
Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street,  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

230  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Halre, 

528  Hemlock  8treet,  Helena 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifleld, 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandalia 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

1901  South  9th  Street,  East, 

Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Rlebmon'' 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 
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Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Olagett, 

Nogales 

California 

Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Redding 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  87th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Taylor, 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Mrs.  Carrie  Clyde  Holly, 

605  E.  8th  St.,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  Wadsworth, 

463  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  June. 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Care  of  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melvin  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1830  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Miss  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbison-Dickey, 

Des  Moines 
Kansas 
First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 

1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 

Emporia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 

Maryland 

First 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Mrs.  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 
2324  Callow  Ave..  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  Ave.  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker, 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter. 

Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth  and  Seventh 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan, 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Twelfth 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow, 

13  Algonquin  St„  Dorchester 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell, 

120  Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline 

Michigan 

First  and  Thirteenth 
Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen, 

100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 

Minnesota 

First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner's  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

Montana 

Mrs.  C.  8.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifleld, 

Winnemuca 

New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 


Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 

Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Leflferts, 

_.  *21  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 

Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr, 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan, 

65  State  St.,  E.  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 


New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

3085  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield, 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

84  Herriman  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Sixth 


Mrs.  Talbot  Perkins, 

1161  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane, 
91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 


miss  jyiuarea  Taylor, 

119  E.  19  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence, 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 


114  W.  11th  St.,  N.’  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 


Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keelin, 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles, 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 


Mrs.  Walter  Chambers. 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith, 

331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 


Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer, 

58  E.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable, 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fourth 


Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman, 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers, 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Monticello. 

Twenty-eighth 

Miss  Catherine  Smith, 

1225  3rd  St.,  Albany 
Twenty-ninth 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 


Mrs.  R.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane, 

Fulton 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears. 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Babcock, 
Leonardsville 


*lll  v/'UlliU 

Mrs.  F.  R,  Hazard, 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 

Seneca  Falls 
Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

mu-  ^  E‘rs*  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-eighth 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley, 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
itast,  Rochester 
Thirty-ninth 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bullis, 

Fortieth  UniTer8ity  Ave"  Rochester 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead, 

.  ^5  High  St.,  Lockport 
lorty-first  and  Forty-second 
Mrs.  Fothingham 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

Ohio  509  Central  Ave-  Dunkirk 
Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial, 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 

Oregon 

Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  M’Arthur, 

407  Clay  St.,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

Fifth^^  ^  ’  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer, 

Sixth04  Dittman  St’’  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Wood, 

i28  E-  Durham  St.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen, 

Marysville 

Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman, 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont  * 

First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel. 

Rutland 

Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams, 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson, 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  0.  Muhse, 

35  Corling  St.,  Petersburg 

Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker, 

Virgilina 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge, 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

South  Tacoma 

Fifth 


Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell, 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane, 

Cody 


National  Adviaory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Cal. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  0.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald.  Ill. 

Mrs  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gihhes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson.  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhnrst.  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermver.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwriirht,  D  C 
Mrs.  Hettie  D  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 

Mrs,  Thomas  F.  Walsh.  D.  0. 

Mrs,  John  Jav  White.  D.  0. 

Mrs  Harvpr  W  Wilev.  D.  0 
JIVs  Q  Tt  M  Yotiov  Mont 
Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Suffrage  in  Indiana 

NDIANA  women  have  won  suffrage.  The 
bill  giving  them  the  right  to  vote  for  presi¬ 
dential  electors,  for  almost  all  state  officers 
and  in  municipal  elections  passed  the  Indiana 
House  by  a  vote  of  sixty-seven  to  twenty-four 
and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  sixteen. 
Governor  Goodrich  has  said  that  he  will  sign  it. 
The  measure  will  go  into  effect  when  the 
Governor  proclaims  the  enforcement  of  the 
statutes  passed  by  the  present  legislature,  prob¬ 
ably  in  April.  Women  will  vote  for  the  first  time 
at  the  election  to  select  delegates  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  September. 

With  Indiana  on  the  list  of  free  states — and 
counting  presidential  suffrage  established  in  Ohio 
— women  will  vote  in  fifteen  states  and  one  terri¬ 
tory.  They  will  cast  their  votes  for  135  presi¬ 
dential  electors,  influencing  the  selection  of  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  electoral  college. 
They  will  have  weight  in  the  choice  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  House  and  one-third  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Congress  elected  after 
these  voting  women  have  all  come  into  the  use 
of  their  power  will  have  a  different  point  of  view 
toward  the  federal  amendment  than  that  of  the 
inert  64th  Congress. 

Porto  Rican  Men  Enfranchised 

AM  satisfied  that  the  Porto  Rican  women  are 
just  as  capable  of  exercising  the  franchise  as 
the  Porto  Rican  men.  If  one  is  ignorant,  so 
is  the  other;  if  one  is  inexperienced,  so  is  the 
other;  if  one  can  govern,  so  can  the  other;  if 
one  sex  is  competent,  so  is  the  other.” 

This  appeal  for  Congress  to  enfranchise  the 
women  of  Porto  Rico  at  the  same  time  that  it 
enfranchises  the  men  was  made  by  Mr.  Jones, 
Senator  from  the  state  of  Washington,  where 
women  vote,  on  February  20,  when  the  Porto 
Rican  government  bill  passed  the  Senate.  The 
question  was  debated  for  three  or  four  minutes 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  legislature  of  Porto 
Rico  for  decision,  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
under  a  section  of  the  bill  reading,  “Voters  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  or  over, 
and  have  such  additional  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed.”  It  was  specifically  pointed  out  in  the 
debate,  against  Mr.  Jones’  contention  that  the 
right  to  vote  cannot  be  denied  on  the  ground  of 
sex,  that  this  last  provision  allows  the  Porto 
Rican  legislature  to  add  the  word  “male”  to 
electoral  qualifications. 

It  is  extraordinarily  late  in  the  day  for  Con¬ 
gress  definitely  to  uphold  this  antiquated  principle, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Porto  Rico  will  prove  her¬ 
self  more  progressive  than  the  country  which  is 
granting  her  the  franchise. 


National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  and  War  Service 

,~np  HE  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
i  Association  held  an  emergency  conference 
this  week  in  Washington  to  determine  the 
stand  the  association  shall  take  in  case  of  war. 
At  a  mass  meeting  on  Sunday,  February  25th, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  the  president,  an¬ 
nounced  the  program  adopted  by  the  conference 
pledging  the  services  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  to  the  government 
if  war  is  declared.  The  organization  proposes  to 
undertake  these  lines  of  work: 

1.  The  establishment  of  women’s  employment 
bureaus  to  register  women  qualified  to  free  men 
for  fighting  by  filling  their  places  and  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  women  in  war  service. 

2.  The  conserving  of  the  food  supply  by  train¬ 
ing  women  for  agricultural  work  and  by  the 
elimination  of  waste. 

3.  Cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross. 

4.  Americanization,  through  school  centers 
“where  national  allegiance  shall  be  taught.” 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  accepted  the  offer  of 
help  for  the  government  and  emphasized  the  value 
of  women’s  service  in  peace  and  in  war. 

$1,000,000  for  Suffrage  Propaganda 

THE  $1,000,000  willed  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt  for  suffrage  work  by  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie 
is  to  be  used  for  educational  and  publicity 
activities  over  non-suffrage  territory  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  It 
was  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  that  organization  that  the  Leslie  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  Commission  created  to  manage  this 
fund  is  to  consist  of  Mrs.  Catt,  Miss  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Harriet  Taylor 
Upton  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Robbins  of 
Illinois.  Miss  Rose  Young  of  New  York  is 
director  of  all  educational  work  and  editor  of  the 
Suffrage  News. 

The  Food  Riots 

FIVE  thousand  women  met  in  and  outside  of 
Forward  Hall  in  lower  New  York  City  last 
week  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  demanding  government  action  to  bring  down 
the  high  cost  of  food.  This  mass  meeting  was 
tire  culmination  of  rioting  in  many  sections  of  the 
city  against  storekeepers  and  a  demonstration  in 
City  Hall  Park. 

The  vigorous  action  of  women  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  cities  has  already 
resulted  in  the  administration’s  backing  an  appro¬ 


priation  of  $400,000  for  an  inquiry  on  the  food 
situation.  The  House  was  stirred  to  a  six-hour 
debate  on  the  question,  in  which  the  New  York 
riots  were  frequently  referred  to.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  passed  the  first  reading,  though  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  of  New  York  pointed  out  that  such  an 
investigation  was  concluded  last  year  without  re¬ 
sult  in  action. 

It  would  seem  incredible  that  women  in  a 
civilized  government  should  have  no  power  to 
help  regulate  this  complex  and  bungled  problem 
except  by  joining  in  riots  to  impress  their  griev¬ 
ances  upon  a  man-directed  government  that  has 
so  far  proved  unable  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
system  of  food  distribution. 

War  and  Working  Women  in 
England 

THE  annual  congress  of  the  English  Labor 
Party,  held  in  Manchester  recently,  passed 
a  resolution  to  declare  the  support  of  the 
Party  for  adult  suffrage,  including  women.  “The 
Common  Cause”  reports  that  except  for  this  stand 
the  attitude  of  the  congress  toward  the  women’s 
side  in  labor  questions  now  pressing  for  some 
solution  was  unsatisfactory  to  women  workers. 
It  points  out  that  the  strong  labor  unions  con¬ 
trolled  the  situation,  and  disorganized  women 
could  get  little  consideration. 

The  Women’s  Labor  League,  meeting  in  Man¬ 
chester  at  the  same  time,  emphasized  the  keen 
necessity  of  organization  and  the  franchise  for 
working  women.  Miss  Mary  Macarthur,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  trade  unionists,  said  that  organiza¬ 
tion  is  necessary  against  the  government  as  well 
as  against  private  employers.  No  government  de¬ 
partment,  she  pointed  out,  has  been  so  generous 
with  promises  as  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
none  has  ever  fallen  so  far  short  of  them.  She 
said  that  there  are  thousands  of  women  making 
munitions  at  starvation  wages — many  at  South¬ 
hampton  for  seven  shillings  a  week  and  in  the 
virtual  slavery  of  not  being  able  to  get  their  dis¬ 
charge— at  the  same  time  that  their  influx  into 
this  industry  is  encouraged  by  the  government 
and  praised  by  the  press.  Their  wages  have  to  be 
eked  out  by  public  subscription  and  private 
charity,  while  absurd  reasons  are  put  forward 
for  underpaying  them.  Miss  Macarthur  con¬ 
siders  the  hope  of  franchise  reform  the  only 
help  for  women  workers. 

“Before  the  war,”  she  concluded,  “women  were 
only  the  mothers  of  men.  They  have  now  risen 
to  the  dizzy  heights  of  makers  of  machine  guns. 

“Votes  were  denied  to  the  mothers  of  men. 
But  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  government 
will  concede  them  to  the  makers  of  machine  guns. 

“Political  power  is  coming,  and  women  are 
prepared  to  make  good  use  of  it.” 


The  Seventh  Week  of  the  Suffrage  Picket 


such  appeals  as  the  suffrage 
picket  at  the  White  House. 
Among  the  speakers  have 
been  Miss  Anna  McCue  of 
Philadelphia,  Miss  Vivian 
Pierce  of  San  Francisco 
and  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
of  North  Dakota. 


THE  great  stir  of  inter¬ 
est  that  is  preceding 
the  annual  convention 
of  the  Congressional  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage  and 
the  Woman’s  Party  just  on 
the  eve  of  Inauguration,  has 
drawn  many  young  business 
women  into  the  ranks  of  the 
suffrage  organization,  and 
made  Sunday  picketing  ad¬ 
visable,  that  they  also  might 
record  their  protest.  This 
demonstration  has  created 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
Washington.  With  a  long 
line  of  suffrage  sentinels 
holding  at  rest  their  purple, 
white  and  gold  banners,  this 
week  a  great  crowd  was 
drawn  to  the  White  House 
gates.  They  silently  watch¬ 
ed  the  President  enter  the 
gates, — the  man  whose  op¬ 
position  to  liberty  for  wo¬ 
men  these  suffrage  sentinels 
have  dramatically  brought 
home  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women. 


Susan  b.  Anthony’s 

birthday  this  month 
was  celebrated  on  the 
suffrage  picket  line  in  an 
impressive  and  beautiful 
manner.  In  the  face  of 
heavy  snow  and  rain  dozens 
of  young  women  stood  in 
line  holding  high  special 
banners  made  for  the 
occasion  which  proclaimed 
the  unswerving  policy  of  the  suffrage  leader  in 
holding  parties  responsible  and  putting  “suffrage 
first.”  Thousands  of  men  and  women  streaming 
home  from  work  in  the  early  evening  paused  to 
read  the  gallant  banners  that  so  absolutely  upheld 
the  policy  of  the  young  banner-bearers  of  today. 
The  big  golden  flags  were  lettered  as  follows : 

“We  press  our  demand  for  the  ballot  at  this 
time  in  no  narrow,  captious  or  selfish  spirit,”  read 
the  first  banner,  “but  from  purest  patriotism,  for 
the  highest  good  of  every  citizen,  for  the  safety  of 
the  republic  and  as  a  glorious  example  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.” 

“At  this  time  our  greatest  need  is  not  men  or 
money,  valiant  generals  or  brilliant  victories,  but 
a  consistent  national  policy  based  upon  the 
principle  that  all  governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  consent  of  the  governed.” 

The  third  Susan  B.  Anthony  banner  bore  this 
inscription:  “The  right  of  self-government  for 


one-half  of  its  people  is  of  far  more  vital  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  nation  than  any  or  all  other  ques¬ 
tions.” 

So  impressed  by  the  line  was  a  Baltimore  clergy¬ 
man  that  he  took  a  picture  of  the  bannered  pickets 
to  show  to  the  young  women  of  his  Sunday 
School,  promising  a  delegation  from  his  church 
for  the  picket-line  in  the  near  future.  A  woman 
who  also  caught  the  truly  religious  spirit  of  the 
pageant-like  procession  stepped  up  to  the  leader 
of  the  procession,  and  said,  “I  wonder  if  you 
realize  the  mediaeval  spectacle  you  young  women 
present;  you  have  made  us  realize  that  this  cause 
is  a  crusade.” 

Lawyers,  doctors  and  nurses  have  stood  on  the 
suffrage  picket  line  on  their  respective  days  this 
week,  and  at  the  “picket  teas”  held  at  Head¬ 
quarters  after  the  picketing  is  over  each  day, 
different  speakers  have  described  the  new  spirit 
that  is  animating  the  suffrage  movement  largely 
because  women  are  willing  to  visualize  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  man  and  woman  on  the  street  through 


THAT  the  White  House 
picket  has  become 
part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  nation  is  every  day 
testified  to.  Humorists  of  all 
calibres  are  bursting  into 
verse  over  suffrage  and 
drawing  attention  to  the 
daily  appeal  to  the  President 
in  quarters  which  have 
never  before  harbored  the 
suffrage  idea.  At  the  New 
York  dinner  of  the  Gridiron 
Club,  probably  the  best 
known  press  club  in  the 
world, — a  dinner  at  which 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  a  guest — one  of 
the  songs  called  “Camping 
Tonight,”  ran  as  follows : 

“We’re  camping  tonight  on 
the  White  House 
grounds, 

Give  us  a  rousing  cheer; 
Our  golden  flag  we  hold 
aloft, 

Of  cops  we  have  no  fear. 
Many  of  the  pickets  are 
weary  tonight, 

Wishing  for  the  war  to 
cease ; 

Many  are  the  chilblains  and 
frost-bites  too; 

It  is  no  life  of  ease. 

Camping  tonight,  camping  tonight, 

Camping  on  the  White  House  grounds. 

IT  is,  after  all,  the  serene  good  nature  of  the 
White  House  picket  that  has  made  friends. 
Through  sleet  and  snow  and  rain,  in  the  face 
of  criticism  and  rudeness  and  misunderstanding, 
the  young  women  have  held  their  ground,  to  win 
general  acceptance,  if  not  approbation,  from  the 
very  quarters  where  once  disapproval  came.  The 
very  White  House  police  on  guard  at  the  now- 
closed  gates,  presents  a  smiling  exterior.  The 
young  picketers  are  now  treated  as  comrades 
patrolling  the  same  beat.  “I  was  kind  of  worried,” 
admitted  one  burly  uniformed  guard  this  week,  to 
the  picketers,  five  minutes  late,  “We  thought  you 
weren’t  coming,  and  we’d  have  to  hold  down  this 
place  alone !” 

Since  the  White  House  police  has  come  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  picket  line  in  the  light  of  fellow  soldiers 
on  the  same  march,  may  not  the  Chief  Executive 
also  finally  accept  them  as  fellow-crusaders  on 
the  march  to  liberty? 


Reflections  of  a  Picket 

By  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


PICKETING  has  worked  both  ways.  It  has 
led  to  thought  not  alone  in  the  picketed  but 
in  the  picketing. 

The  active  suffragist’s  life  offers  ordinarily 
neither  leisure  nor  silence  enough  for  thought.  It 
is  one  bit  of  work  after  another  with  the  reason 
for  them  all  obscured  in  their  multiplicity,  and 
the  urge  behind  them  more  habit  than  sense  of 
pressing  need.  But  day  by  day  as  the  pickets 
have  come  in  from  the  White  House  vigil,  their 
comments  have  shown  that  they  at  least  have  had 
time  to  think,  that  they  were  renewing  their  suf¬ 
frage  youth,  and  experiencing  again  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  eager  impatience  that  go  with  fresh  con¬ 
viction. 

An  hour’s  silent  guard  in  a  January  storm, 
while  the  crowds  with  a  jeer  or  a  lift  of  a  hat 
passed  endlessly  by — always  by  about  their  own 
affairs — brought  to  you  as  nothing  else  could  a 
realization  of  the  years  that  suffragists  have  spent 
waiting.  Nor  is  there  anything  like  giving  up 
your  day  and  all  you  wished  to  do  with  it  and 
then  standing  idle  for  hours  in  front  of  the  White 
House  to  give  you  a  lively  conviction  of  the  waste 
that  has  been  involved  in  this  waiting.  You  see 
as  never  before  that  to  get  suffrage  next  week 
or  next  year  or  next  generation  will  not  do  “as 
well”  as  to  get  it  today — that  in  persistent  patience 
there  is  persistent  postponement  and  not  only  suf¬ 
fering  but  disastrous  loss. 

IF  political  events  had  been  chosen  deliberately 
to  emphasize  these  facts  or  to  point  the  moral 
of  the  pickets,  they  could  not  have  equalled 
those  that  have  actually  taken  place  in  the  White 
House  these  last  weeks. 


**  The  first  question,  the  first  protest  that  the 
pickets  called  forth  was,  “But  why  the  White 
House?” — and  at  once  came  the  answer.  Every 
day,  twice  a  day,  hurrying  back  and  forth  through 
the  gates  and  past  the  banners  went  the  Presi¬ 
dent  up  to  the  Capitol — went  to  put  through  “ad¬ 
ministration  measures.”  Each  journey  made  it 
more  obvious  that  if  he  chose  he  could  lead  suf¬ 
frage  up  the  hill  to  victory,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
there  could  be  no  victory  there  without  him. 
“Why  picket  the  White  House?” — and  like  a 
charade  the  White  House  acted  out  the  answer. 

Women  seeking  their  place  in  the  government 
have  discovered  the  government.  They  have 
made  their  way  through  political  speeches  into 
political  fact.  They  have  broken  through  the 
constituency  shield  and  found  the  party  caucus¬ 
ing  behind  it.  They  have  penetrated  to  the  other 
side  of  committees  and  surprised  the  party  leaders 
— those  of  the  party  in  power — holding  exclusive 
session.  And  in  the  session  of  the  leaders  they 
found  a  messenger  from  the  leader  of  the  leaders. 

No  one  seems  able  to  believe  that  women  have 
made  these  discoveries.  When  they  act  upon 
them  they  are  still  referred,  with  gestures  full  of 
dignity,  back  to  the  platform  by  the  leader  who 
wrote  it,  back  to  the  parties  by  the  leaders  who 
lead  them,  back  to  the  people  by  the  parties  who 
control  them — while  gentlemen  whose  word  is 
acknowledged  law  in  their  state  legislatures,  when 
asked  to  say  a  word  for  suffrage  to  them,  pro¬ 
test  in  tones  one  part  horror  and  one  part  inno¬ 
cence  that  they  “prefer  to  receive  suggestions” 
rather  than  offer  them  to  those  sovereign  bodies. 

But  more  than  one  picket,  as  she  held  her  ban¬ 
ner  up  eagerly  while  the  President  went  through 
the  gates  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol,  has  felt  that 


she  was  doing  double  sentry  duty — for  suffrage 
and  for  the  re-establishment  of  unity  between  the 
theory  and  fact  of  government  in  this  country. 

THEN  came  the  events  of  the  last  two  weeks. 
While  war  and  peace  were  being  decided 
in  the  White  House,  the  pickets  stood 
silent  outside  the  gates  of  government.  While  the 
state  made  ready  to  demand  of  women  war 
sacrifice  and  war  service,  they  were  urged  to  go 
away,  to  stop  suggesting  there  was  anything  the 
government  might  offer  in  return.  But  the  pickets 
continued  to  wait  at  the  gates  and  to  hold  their 
banners  high.  Day  by  day  as  they  waited  they 
saw  the  government  seeking  the  loyalty  of  this 
group  and  of  that,  and  whichever  way  it  turned 
it  held  a  reward  for  service  in  its  hand,  offering 
a  concession  here,  citizenship  there,  the  payment 
of  a  just  debt  to  another.  Only  from  women  did 
it  ask,  but  give  nothing,  accepting  daily  proffers 
of  service  with  no  thought  of  the  reward  by  which 
the  possibilities  of  service  would  be  multiplied, 
and  dignity  and  self  respect  take  the  place  of 
woman’s  humility  and  man’s  self-interest.  And 
the  pickets  Jcontinued  to  stand  iat  the  gates 
and  think  and  keep  their  banners  flying. 

And  again  they  felt  that  they  were  doing 
double  duty— for  suffrage  and  for  fair  dealing  be¬ 
tween  man  and  woman. 

When  the  pickets  leave  the  executive  gates 
the  White  House  will  not  forget  politically  that 
they  have  been  there.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  thing  for  which  they  will  be  longest 
remembered  is  this  last  protest  against  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  women  can  be  counted  upon  to  give  all 
and  demand  nothing. 


On  the  Picket  Line 

By  Beulah  Amidon 


The  avenue  is  misty  gray, 

And  here  beside  the  guarded  gate 
We  hold  our  golden  blowing  flags 
And  wait. 

The  people  pass  in  friendly  wise; 

They  smile  their  greeting  where  we  stand 
And  turn  aside  to  recognize 
The  just  demand. 


Often  the  gates  are  swung  aside: 

The  man  whose  power  could  free  us  now 
Looks  from  his  car  to  read  our  plea — 
And  bow. 

Sometimes  the  little  children  laugh; 

The  careless  folk  toss  careless  words, 
And  scoff  and  turn  away,  and  yet 
The  people  pass  the  whole  long  day 
Those  golden  flags  against  the  gray 
And  can’t  forget. 
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Susan  B.  Anthony,  Militant 

By  Vivian  Pierce 


IN  the  light  of  many  of  the  protests  of  present- 
day  suffragists  and  anti-suffragists  against 
what  is  commonly  called  “militancy,”  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  look  back  upon  the  long  life  of  protest 
against  injustice  lived  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  be¬ 
fore  this  opprobrious  term  was  invented.  Susan 
B.  Anthony  did  not  realize  her  “militancy.”  To 
her,  to  think  meant  also  to  act,  to  translate  the 
conclusions  she  had  arrived  at  into  deeds. 
Throughout  her  whole  life  she  lived  consistently 
up  to  the  maxim  she  urged  upon  the  women  of 
her  time :  “Resistance  to  tyranny  is  obedience  to 
God.”  In  the  face  of  newspaper  criticism 
upon  the  action  of  those  they  differentiated 
as  “mild  militants”  and  “physical  militants” — 
whatever  those  somewhat  cryptic  terms  may  mean 
— the  forthright  actions  of  Susan  Anthony  seem 
revolutionary  indeed. 

MISS  ANTHONY  began  her  battle  for  equal 
rights  for  women  at  a  time  when  women 
were  not  only  bound  by  law,  but  doubly 
bound  by  prejudice  and  custom.  After  marriage 
a  woman’s  legal  existence  ceased.  She  was  unable 
to  own  property,  to  control  her  earnings,  to  make 
a  will,  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  her  own  children. 
Bier  classification  with  idiots  and  children  under 
the  law  seemed  to  have  created  an  enervating  sub¬ 
servience  in  the  whole  attitude  which  the  woman 
of  1848  brought  to  bear  upon  life.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Susan  Anthony,  the  young  school  teacher, 
a  girl  of  twenty-eight,  delegated  to  cook  the  huge 
Sunday  dinners  at  which  her  father  was  used 
to  entertain  the  forward-looking  men  of  his  time, 
was  in  the  habit  of  lingering  around  the  door, 
keeping  an  eye  on  jellies  and  roasts  and  pies,  to 
listen  to  Garrison,  Pillsbury,  Wendell  Phillips  and 
Channing.  In  theory  they  all  believed  in  what 
were  then  called  “the  rights  of  women.”  But 
it  was  this  girl,  toiling  loyally  in  the  huge  hot 
kitchen  to  cook  their  dinners,  who  determined  to 
translate  the  great  sentiments  of  those  abolition¬ 
ists  into  action.  Probably  the  seeds  of  the  “mili¬ 
tancy”  of  Susan  Anthony  dated  from  those  days. 

Drawn  first  into  the  temperance  movement, 
Susan  Anthony  very  speedily  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  reform  movements  backed  by  women 
were  impossible  of  accomplishment  for  a  class 
politically  enslaved,  under  a  party  government 
able  to  reward  or  punish. 

With  political  liberty  as  a  goal,  even  as  a 
girl  she  realized,  however,  that  women  must 
first  learn  to  stand  upright,  to  speak  aloud,  and 
assert  their  then  theoretical  equality.  She  rea¬ 
lized,  in  short,  that  the  very  psychology  of  woman 
must  be  changed  before  she  could  fight  her  own 
battle. 

But  she  hastened  to  put  herself  in  the  first 
ranks  of  American  militants  when,  a  rigor¬ 
ously  brought-up  Quaker  girl,  she  rose  at  a 
State  Teachers’  Convention  in  1853  and  asked  to 
speak  to  a  motion.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 


history  of  such  conventions,  more  than  two- 
thirds  composed  of  women,  that  a  woman  had  had 
the  temerity  to  lift  her  voice.  Led  by  the  Chair, 
a  formidable  person  “with  buff  vest,  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,”  the  question  raged  for  half  an 
hour  as  to  whether  a  “female”  should  be  allowed 
to  speak  in  the  Convention.  The  memorable  if 
brief  speech  of  the  Quaker  girl  established  a  prece¬ 
dent  in  teachers’  conventions  and  pointed  the  way 
to  the  time,  which  Miss  Anthony  as  a  pioneer 
helped  to  bring  about,  when  a  woman  on  a  public 
platform  ceased  to  be  a  “sight”  to  ride  miles  to 
see. 

Miss  Anthony  concerning  these  early  meetings 
speaks  of  the  “women  who  drew  away  their 
skirts”  that  they  might  not  touch  such  a  bold 
creature,  and  comments:  “My  heart  was  filled 
with  grief  and  indignation  to  see  a  minority,  simply 
because  they  were  men,  presuming  that  in  them 
was  vested  all  wisdom  and  knowledge;  that  they 
needed  no  aid,  no  council  from  the  majority. 
But  what  was  most  humiliating  of  all  was  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  women  and  see  that  by 
far  the  larger  portion  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
tire  position  assigned  them.” 

It  became  the  self-assigned  task  of  this 
Quaker  girl  to  arouse  the  satisfied  women  of  this 
country.  The  small  beginning  of  her  task  was 
the  winning  of  free  speech  for  women.  The  old 
diatribes  in  the  papers  of  the  time  demonstrate 
the  contumely  and  ridicule  to  which  Miss 
Anthony  and  the  women  who  joined  her  were 
submitted. 

FROM  the  time  Miss  Anthony  as  a  girl  aband¬ 
oned  teaching  to  devote  her  life  to  the  wo¬ 
man’s  battle  for  justice,  her  life  became  a 
series  of  crusades,  all  leading  toward  the  ultimate 
goal,  the  political  recognition  of  women.  She  en¬ 
tered  the  dress  reform  movement  at  the  cost  of 
personal  pain  and  misunderstanding,  because  at  a 
time  when  the  costume  of  the  period  was  especially 
hampering  and  injurious,  this  minor  matter 
seemed  but  one  more  detail  of  the  whole  battle. 
Her  crusade  in  New  York  State  for  the  rights  of 
married  women,  which  finally  came  to  a  tardy  vic¬ 
tory,  marked  the  first  tangible  accomplishment  of 
the  woman’s  rights  movement  in  this  country.  After 
the  enforced  period  of  inactivity  brought  about 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  great  dream  of  Miss 
Anthony’s  life  was  realized  in  a  paper  in  which 
she  hoped  to  epitomize  the  woman’s  battle  in  this 
country  and  waken  the  great  rank  and  file  to  a 
realization  of  their  position. 

This  paper  was  called  The  Revolution,  surely 
the  most  militant  title  any  woman’s  paper  has  had 
before  or  since  Miss  Anthony’s  time.  “Principle, 
not  policy,  justice  not  favors,”  was  the  watch¬ 
word  with  which  The  Revolution  was  put  out  as 
the  organ  of  “the  National  Party  of  New  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  The  struggle  to  maintain  this  revolutionary 
child  and  to  pay  its  final  debt  cost  Miss  Anthony 


bitter  years  of  labor  which  no  American  woman 
inveighing  against  the  radical  suffrage  movement 
of  today  should  fail  to  remember.  In  the  face  of 
adverse  criticism  Miss  Anthony  kept  the  defiant 
flag  of  her  little  paper  flying  for  four  years,  be¬ 
fore  she  returned  to  the  suffrage  movement  to 
take  up  her  work  as  a  militant  leader. 

IN  1872  Miss  Anthony  claimed  the  right  to  vote 
under  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  which 
provide  that  no  state  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
of  citizens.  Many  leaders  had  held  that  women 
were  free  to  vote  under  these  sections.  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  other  leaders  who  shared  her  be¬ 
liefs  in  defiance  of  the  law  as  interpreted  put  their 
convictions  into  practice.  She  voted  in  Rochester, 
November  5,  1872  and  was  arrested  two  weeks 
later  by  a  marshall  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
fourteen  women  who  had  voted  with  her.  Even 
the  newspapers  of  her  own  time  realized  that 
she  had  thus  defied  tradition,  not  for  the  sake  of 
sensation,  but  as  part  of  a  life-long  and  con¬ 
sistent  campaign  for  women’s  freedom. 

During  the  subsequent  trial  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  in  which  she  defended  herself  for  taking 
her  right  to  vote  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
she  found  herself  attacked  as  a  “corruptionist” 
for  trying  to  “corrupt  that  justice  under  law 
which  flows  from  trial  by  jury.”  Though  the 
prosecution  simply  brought  forward  the  fact  that 
Miss  Anthony  had  voted,  Associate  Justice  Ward 
Hunt  instructed  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

Refusing  to  sit  down  or  to  be  silenced  by  that 
Court  Miss  Anthony  protested  against  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  and  refused  to  pay  the  fine, 
declaring,  “I  shall  earnestly  and  persistently  con¬ 
tinue  to  urge  all  women  to  the  practical  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  old  Revolutionary  doctrine,  ‘Resist¬ 
ance  to  tyranny  is  obedience  to  God’.” 

IT  was  but  four  years  later  at  the  great  Centen¬ 
nial  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  women 
were  barred  from  all  participation,  that  Susan  B. 
Anthony  with  her  fellow-workers  prepared  a  Wo¬ 
man’s  Declaration  of  Rights,  with  which  they  in¬ 
vaded  Centennial  Hall  where  they  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  the  right  of  public  protest,  and  led  by  Miss 
Anthony,  marched  upon  the  great  stage  into  the 
presence  of  foreign  rulers,  the  vice  president  and 
government  officials,  to  register  the  protest  of  the 
women  of  the  nation. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  Susan  B. 
Anthony  that  kept  alive  the  first  demand  for 
political  freedom  of  women  through  many  years. 
It  is  this  burning  sense  of  injustice  which  she 
passed  on  to  the  suffragists  of  today  that  is  at 
once  their  hope  and  their  greatest  asset.  When 
this  spirit  of  rebellion  dies  out,  the  woman’s 
movement  in  this  country  will  be  dead  indeed. 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
(two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely: 

‘‘ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citisens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  b9  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

‘‘SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  7,  1915,  by  Senators 
Sutherland,  Thomas  and  Thompson. 

In  the  House,  on  December  6,  1915,  by  Representatives 
Mondell,  Raker,  Keating  and  Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported  without  recommendation  by  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  No.  1  to  Judiciary  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1916. 

Reported  back  by  Judiciary  Committee  to  Sub¬ 
committee  with  orders  to  hold  till  December 
14,  1916. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  March  14,  1916  to 
reconsider  on  March  28  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  till  December  14. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  on  March  28  to 
postpone  indefinitely  (that  is,  until  after 
election)  all  constitutional  amendments. 

Reported 

In  the  Senate,  January  8,  1916,  the  Sutherland  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  by 
a  favorable  vote. 

In  the  House,  December  14,  1916,  the  Raker  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
without  recommendation. 

Present  Status 

On  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  action. 

On  the  House  calendar  awaiting  action. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in  the 
Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  84.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2  against). 
March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  84,  failing  by  11  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing  by  78 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  End  of  Four  Years 

FOUR  years  ago  when  Mr.  Wilson  arrived  in  Washington  for  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion  he  asked,  looking  around  on  the  deserted  streets  by  the  station,  “Where 
are  the  people  ?” 

“On  the  Avenue  watching  the  suffragists,”  came  the  answer. 

From  that  day  the  demand  of  American  women  for  enfranchisement  has  con¬ 
fronted  him  wherever  he  turned.  Month  by  month  the  President  has  been  made 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  significance  of  the  movement.  Gradually  his  views 
have  undergone  an  evolution,  which  makes  his  position  today  very  different  from 
that  of  four  years  ago. 

Shortly  after  his  inauguration  the  President  stated  that  suffrage  was  a  question 
to  which  he  had  given  no  thought  and  on  which  he  had  no  opinion.  ( Reply  to 
deputation,  March,  1913.) 

By  the  winter  of  1914,  after  repeated  deputations  had  waited  upon  him  and 
after  the  mobilization  of  the  women  voters  had  been  begun  he  had  reached  the 
point  where  he  congratulated  the  suffrage  leader  in  Nevada  on  the  winning  of 
that  state.  ( December  10,  1914.) 

By  the  autumn  of  1915,  immediately  after  the  calling  of  the  first  Woman 
Voters’  Convention  in  support  of  the  national  amendment,  he  came  to  the  point 
of  voting  for  suffrage  in  New  Jersey,  though  still  maintaining  that  suffrage 
“should  be  settled  by  the  states  and  not  by  the  national  government.”  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1915.) 

By  December  of  the  same  year,  when  the  representatives  sent  by  the  Woman 
Voters’  Convention  in  San  Francisco  reached  Washington  with  their  message 
asking  for  full  political  liberty  for  women,  the  President  had  evolved  to  the  point 
where  he  had  “an  open  mind”  on  the  federal  amendment.  ( Reply  to  deputation 
December  6,  1915.) 

By  the  following  June  the  President  considered  the  agitation  sufficiently  se¬ 
rious  to  cause  the  principle  of  suffrage  to  be  recognized  in  the  party  platform, 
though  the  federal  amendment  was  still  not  endorsed.  ( June  16,  1915.) 

The  next  month  the  President  finally  announced  his  abandonment  of  states' 
rights  as  an  argument  against  the  federal  amendment.  ( Reply  to  deputation 
July  24,  1916.) 

In  September,  after  the  Woman’s  Party  had  begun  its  active  campaign  in  the 
suffrage  states,  the  President  was  spurred  to  the  point  of  taking  a  trip  to  New 
Jersey  to  assure  a  suffrage  convention  that  he  would  fight  with  them.  ( Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1915.) 

And  now  at  last  the  President  is  letting  it  be  understood  in  private  interviews 
that  he  stands  not  only  for  suffrage,  but  also  for  the  federal  amendment,  and  in 
his  reply  to  the  last  deputation  he  indicated  the  same  position.  “I  shall  continue 
to  do  my  best,”  he  said,  “to  concert  it  (party  action)  in  the  interest  of  a  cause 
in  which  I  personally  believe,”  referring  apparently  to  the  federal  amendment  as 
his  party  had  already  through  its  platform  declared  its  support  of  suffrage  by 
state  action.  (Reply  to  deputation  January  16,  1917.) 

There  remains  for  him  simply  to  translate  into  action  his  private  belief  in  the 
national  amendment ;  and  the  evolution  will  be  complete. 
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The  Legislative  Department 

Legislative  Chairman,  Mies  Anne  Martin 

Lobby  Committee 

Chairman,  Miss  Maud  Younger 

Mrs.  William  Kent  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Bussell  Mrs.  George  Odell  Mrs.  Alvin  Barber 


Arkansas 

Mrs.  John  P.  Almand 


Illinois 

Mrs.  Jean  Ellis  Driver 


Legislative  Committee 

Missouri 

Mrs.  Bradley  B.  Huff 


Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 


California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 


Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 


New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 


South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellowes 


Colorado 

Mrs.  Robert  Kerr 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Leakin 

Delaware 

Mrs.  P.  V.  E.  Ivory 
Idaho 

Mrs  Minnie  P.  Dunton 


Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott 

Massachusetts 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 

Michigan 

Mrs.  George  Grimes 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Colvin 


New  York 

Mrs.  Clarence  Smith 

North  Dakota 

Miss  Aldyth  Ward 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Mead 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 


Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Virginia 

Miss  J.  S.  Jennings 

Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 

Office  Secretary,  Miss  Lilian  Grans 


BISMARCK,  N.  D. — To  Anne  Martin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — Resolution  urging  passage 
Anthony  Amendment  passed  Senate  and 
House  unanimously. — Aldyth  Ward. 

It  is  the  receipt  of  telegrams  like  this  coming 
not  every  day,  but  almost  every  other,  that  is  put¬ 
ting  so  much  vigor  and  power  into  the  legislative 
work  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  and  the 
Congressional  Union  in  Washington.  Such  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  power  of  voting  women  behind  them 
increases  enormously  the  ability  of  the  workers  at 
the  Capital  to  put  through  their  plans  successfully. 
Nothing  could  be  more  effective  in  making  Con¬ 
gress  “see  the  light”  than  the  memorials  being 
sent  in  by  the  legislatures  of  the  voting  states, 
demanding — not  a  vote  or  a  debate— but  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  amendment.  Several  of  these  memo¬ 
rials  have  definitely  instructed  the  Congressmen 
of  the  state  in  question  to  vote  for  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  and  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  put  it  through  Congress. 

Coming  in  to  Congress  as  they  do,  one  at  a  time, 
these  memorials  have  a  cumulative  effect  that  is 
very  much  greater  than  if  they  were  presented  all 
at  once.  So  far  they  have  come  from  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  Idaho,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Washington  and 
North  Dakota.  In  Nevada  the  Senate  has  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  similar  memorial.  In 
Wyoming  Miss  Margery  Ross,  national  organizer, 
and  Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  state  chairman, 
vigorously  aided  by  Mrs.  Robert  Morton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
are  very  actively  urging  the  adoption  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  a  resolution  calling  for  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  by  Congress. 

In  Colorado  the  Anthony  memorial  is  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature.  A  very  determined 
campaign  to  get  this  memorial  passed  is  being 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr,  state  legisla¬ 
tive  chairman,  Mrs.  Annesley  Boyd,  chairman  of 
the  lobby  committee,  Dr.  Margaret  Long  and  Dr. 
Caroline  Spencer,  ably  assisted  by  other  women  of 
the  state. 


Each  member  of  the  legislature  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  Congressional  Union  literature,  with 
the  minority  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
Congress,  and  with  copies  of  The  Suffragist. 
The  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  in  charge  of  the  memorial  have  been  be¬ 
sieged  by  letter,  telegram,  and  telephone  from  all 
over  the  state  till  the  memorial  has  been  brought 
out  into  the  light  as  an  important  measure  and 
promises  to  go  through  speedily  in  spite  of  a  good 
deal  of  Democratic  opposition. 

Dr.  Spencer,  secretary  of  the  Colorado  branch, 
in  recently  reporting  the  progress  of  the  work 
done  in  that  state  toward  the  memorial  wrote 
an  inspiring  message  to  the  workers  at  head¬ 
quarters  : 

“We  are  doing  our  best  to  light  the  fire  of 
self-sacrifice  in  the  hearts  of  our  women  and  to 
bring  them  into  touch  with  you  at  Washington, 
so  that  they  will  put  the  freedom  of  women  first 
and  unite  in  a  mighty  effort  to  help  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  necessary  first  step.” 

In  Oregon,  one  of  the  first  states  to  back  up  the 
drive  on  Congress  this  short  session  by  a  state 
resolution  of  support  for  the  amendment,  the  wo¬ 
men  have  followed  up  that  move  by  an  endless 
chain  of  lobbying  letters  to  administration  leaders 
and  Oregon  Congressmen. 

THE  work  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Congress  is  being  pushed  forward  in  the 
non-voting  states  with  equal  spirit.  In 
South  Dakota  a  letter  lobby  has  been  thoroughly 
put  through  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Fellowes,  state  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellowes,  state  chairman, 
in  spite  of  continuous  blizzards  that  have  held  up 
mails  and  traffic.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellowes  has  worked 
for  some  time  at  Pierre  during  the  session  of 
legislature,  and  has  been  able  to  influence  promin¬ 
ent  men  and  women  for  the  federal  amendment. 

The  Michigan  branch  of  the  Congressional 
Union  has  been  working  through  all  possible 
channels  to  influence  the  national  demo¬ 
cratic  leaders.  Letters  have  been  sent  them  by  the 


federated  clubs,  many  societies,  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  by  the  members  of  the  branch. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  has  interviewed  the  influential  men  of 
Grand  Rapids  and  Muskegon,  and  all  prominent 
people  visiting  the  state  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  work  are  being  interviewed  for  the  sake  of 
publicity.  Mr.  Frederick  Howe  and  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  Mathison  are  two  supporters  to  whose 
views  the  papers  have  given  generous  space. 

Notable  results  are  being  obtained  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  leadership  of  the  chair¬ 
man,  Miss  Katherine  Morey.  Efforts  here  are  be¬ 
ing  specially  directed  to  the  passage  of  resolutions 
at  meetings,  but  letters  and  telegrams  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  are  also  being  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  national  Democratic  leaders. 
From  the  branch  at  Framingham  alone,  where 
Mrs.  Bement  is  chairman  of  the  lobby  committee, 
nine  hundred  and  forty-four  letters  and  many 
telegrams  have  been  sent — a  remarkable  and  in¬ 
spiring  record.  At  a  meeting  in  Framingham  be¬ 
fore  which  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough  of  Connecticut 
spoke,  so  much  interest  was  recently  roused 
that  men  in  the  audience  rose  and  insisted  that 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  passed  should  be 
made  more  vigorous,  embodying  opposition  to  a 
forced  vote  under  adverse  conditions,  with  insis¬ 
tence  on  the  speedy  passage  of  the  amendment. 

A  letter  lobby  in  Delaware  has  been  made  by 
individual  letters  from  every  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  in  that  state  to  Chairman 
Henry  and  the  Delaware  Congressman.  Mrs.  P. 
V.  E.  Ivory  has  been  recently  appointed  legisla¬ 
tive  chairman  by  Mrs.  Hilles,  the  state  chairman. 
In  Maryland  this  kind  of  work  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  two  big  meetings  this  month  in  which 
the  political  policy  of  the  Union  was  put  before 
enthusiastic  audiences  with  splendid  results.  Miss 
Maude  Younger  spoke  at  the  Sunday  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Open  Forum  in  Baltimore  to  over  a 
thousand  of  the  liberal-minded  men  and  women 
of  that  city  and  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  addressed  the  Just  Government  League  of 
Maryland. 
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Mrs.  William  Kent 
Chairman  Committee  of  200 


Miss  Maud  Younger 
Chairman  Lobby  Committee 


Miss  Anne  Martin 
Chairman  Legislative  Committee 


Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker 
Chairman  Press  Department 


Miss  Doris  Stevens 
Organization  Chairman 


Miss  Alice  Carpenter 
Chairman  Finance  Committee 


Growth  of  the  Congressional 


Union 
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REMINISCENCES  both  grave  and  gay  have  been  called  up  this  week  by  the 
re-union  in  Washington  of  those  devoted  women  who  helped  to  build  up 
the  Congressional  Union  and  who  have  been  loyal  to  its  aim  through  the 
three  years  of  its  existence.  There  is  no  more  concrete  indication  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  organization  which  has  battled  constantly  for  one  reform  only — the 
national  enfranchisement  of  women — than  the  review  of  these  humble  beginnings 
through  the  women  who  have  built  up  the  departments  that  are  now  working 
together  for  the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 


THE  growth  of  the  legislative  departments,  for  example,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Anne  Martin,  has  necessitated  subdivision.  Miss  Maude 
Younger  of  California,  is  in  charge  of  the  lobby  work  in  Congress,  with 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  Mrs.  George  Odell,  Mrs.  Alvin  V.  Bar¬ 
ber,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell  as  assistants.  The 
legislative  department  maintains  an  office  in  the  Washington  Headquarters,  with 
an  elaborate  card  index  system  which  enables  the  Union  to  keep  its  hand  on  the 
pulse  of  Congress.  Yet  the  pioneer  members  of  the  Union  remember  that  but 
little  over  two  years  ago  the  legislative  department  of  the  Congressional  Union 
occupied  a  corner  of  the  old  and  cramped  headquarters  at  1420  F  Street  with  its 
duties  parcelled  out  to  the  members  at  large. 


THE  growth  has  been  as  remarkable  in  other  departments.  With  a  dozen 
organizers  in  the  field,  and  the  organization  department  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  the  Union  has  been  organized  from  coast  to  coast. 
Through  solid  and  minute  organization  in  all  of  the  suffrage  states,  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment  has  been  put  on  the  political  map  of  the  country.  The  work 
is  now  reaching  into  the  far  south.  All  of  the  eastern  state  branches  are  now 
self-supporting,  and  the  conservative  south  is  showing  a  growing  ambition  along 
this  line.  There  are  only  ten  states  in  the  Union  which  are  not  at  present  lined 
up  for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  under  state  branches  of  the  Union. 


Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed 
Research  Chairman 


Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Literature  Chairman 


Miss  Virginia  Arnold 
Executive  Secretary  National 
Headquarters 


Miss  Gertrude  Crocker 
Assistant  Treasurer 


Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 
Membership  Chairman 


Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Pageant  Chairman 
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THE  finance  department,  with  Miss  Alice 
Carpenter  as  chairman,  is  a  new  departure 
of  the  Congressional  Union.  During  the 
past  years  all  members  took  a  hand  in  raising  the 
funds  to  maintain  the  Union.  This  work  is  now 
being  systematized  in  one  department. 

IN  no  department  have  the  strides  ahead  that 
the  Congressional  Union — with  the  allied  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party — have  made  been  so  concretely 
shown  as  in  the  treasurer’s  department.  This 
department,  with  Miss  Joy  Webster  as  treas¬ 
urer,  has  a  separate  office  and  two  assistants, 

Miss  Gertrude  Crocker  and  Miss  Maud 
Jamison.  During  the  past  four  years  $243,- 
000  have  passed  through  the  Treasurer’s  office 
at  Washington  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
raised  and  expended  by  the  branch  treasuries. 

In  the  last  year  over  $113,000  was  contributed 
to  the  federal  amendment  work,  more  than 
was  volunteered  in  the  three  preceding 
years  put  together. 


composed  of  writing  members,  for  the  most  part 
editors,  and  sustaining  members  who  help  main¬ 
tain  the  department  has  been  developed. 

HE  research  department,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  has  in 
the  past  year  covered  a  wide  field  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  put  in  concrete  form  many  of  the 
most  effective  pieces  of  statistical  Congressional 
Union  literature. 


AS  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union, 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold 
was  forced  this  year  by 
the  growth  of  the  work 
to  subdivide  her  depart¬ 
ment,  giving  the  mem¬ 
bership  department  to 
Miss  Mildred  Gilbert.  In 
charge  of  all  the  minu¬ 
tiae  of  supply  buying  for 
Headquarters  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  correspondence  of  the 
Union  the  supplying  of 
speakers  for  in  and  outdoor 
meetings  in  many  states,  and 
the  general  routine  work  at 
Headquarters,  Miss  Arnold  is 
able  to  gauge  the  growth  of  the 
Union  very  closely.  “I  remem¬ 
ber  the  days  when  there  was 
but  one  telephone  in  the  Head¬ 


Miss  Vivian 
Pierce, 
Editor 


Miss 

Elizabeth 

Smith, 

Circulation 

Manager 


Miss  Pauline 
Clarke, 
Editor 


Miss 

Frances 

Pepper, 

Assistant 

Circulation 

Manager 


year.  Maintaining  the  one  basement  room  on  F 
Street  a  few  years  ago  needed  the  assistance  of  a 
very  small  committee  indeed.  Mrs.  Kent,  who 
is  now  responsible  for  the  four-story  Head¬ 
quarters  on  Lafayette  Square,  is  working  with  a 
committee  of  two  hundred  active  members  of  the 
Union  who  raise  the  considerable  rental  of  the 
building  which  houses  all  the  national  depart¬ 
ments.  The  other  heavy  expenses  of  upkeep  and 
current  expenses  have  been  nearly  met  by  the 
rental  of  parts  of  the  building  for  bedrooms,  and 
also  for  social  and  educational  meetings. 
These  activities  have  been  skillfully  managed 
by  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean  as  house  manager. 


ISS  HAZEL  MACKAYE,  director  of 
the  many  noteworthy  pageants  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  has  contributed 
suggestions  and  ideas  throughout  the  past 
four  years.  Miss  MacKaye  contributed  to 
the  Inaugural  Convention  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  this  year 
the  beautiful  words  to 
the  Marseillaise,  especi¬ 
ally  written  to  be  sung 
at  this  time  by  MiSs 
Milholland. 


A1 


Miss  Bliss  Finley 
Office  Manager 


Miss  Ada  Flatman 
Business  Manager 


quarters,”  said  Miss  Arnold.  “Now  there  are  five 
lines  and  thirty  branches.  Down  to  townships  and 
precincts  every  membership  in  the  country  has 
been  listed  in  our  national  headquarters.  Miss 
Gilbert  is  kept  constantly  busy  cataloging, 
changing  addresses  and  keeping  our  whole 
membership  in  touch  with  the  central  office. 
It  is  a  staggering  task.  The  membership  of  the 
Congressional  Union  has  just  doubled  in 
the  past  year.” 


FROM  haphazard  press  work  done  by  first  one 
willing  assistant  and  then  another  there  has 
been  developed  under  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
a  press  department  with  two  offices  and  two 
assistants  which  sends  out  daily  bulletins  to  every 
part  of  the  country. 

During  the  past  year  a  publicity  committee 


The  Suffragist  Staff 

S  an  offshoot  of  Mrs.  Weed’s  department, 
there  has  grown  up  a  literature  department 
in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall. 
This  department  has  a  separate  office  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters,  which  supplies  literature  to 
branches  and  associations  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Miss  Fendall  is  now  making  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  last  election  in  the  suffrage 
states.  The  bi-annual  report  of  the  Congressional 
Union  and  Woman’s  Party  is  also  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Miss  Fendall  and  her  assistants. 

‘HE  task  of  Mrs.  William  Kent,  as  chairman 
of  the  Maintenance  of  Headquarters  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  grown  to  huge  proportions  in  the  last 


NOTHER  depart¬ 
ment  that  now 
maintains  separate 
offices  with  many  assist¬ 
ants  is  that  of  The 
Suffragist  itself.  Each 
year  since  its  foundation 
The  Suffragist  has  nearly 
doubled  its  previous  year’s 
record.  It  now  boasts  a  cir¬ 
culation  in  every  part  of  the 
country;  it  is  widely  read  by 
official  Washington  and  by 
Congress;  and,  its  staff  believe, 
will  eventually  pay  for  itself. 
Miss  Pauline  Clarke  and  Miss 
Vivian  Pierce  are  now  editing 
The  Suffragist.  Miss  Bliss 
Finley  is  office  manager,  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  assisted  by  Miss  Frances  Pepper. 
Miss  S.  Ada  Flatman  as  business  and  advertising 
manager  has  helped  put  The  Suffragist  on  a 
paying  basis,  the  advertising  pages  of  the  paper 
running  some  weeks  to  over  $400. 

Miss  Smith,  who  is  one  of  The  Suffragist 
pioneers,  remembers  the  days — hardly  more  than 
two  years  ago — when  she  was  the  business,  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  department  rolled  into  one, 
and  was  in  the  habit  every  week  of  not  only,  with 
volunteer  help  alone,  addressing  by  hand  the 
whole  subscription  list,  but  also  preparing  the 
paste,  and  folding  and  sealing  each  paper. 

It  is  just  such  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  first 
workers  in  all  of  the  departments  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  that  has  made  for  the  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  has  sent  the  federal 
amendment  movement  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  the  front  ranks  as  an  issue. 
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The  National  Conventions 


A  SUFFRAGE  event  of  significance  takes 
place  in  the  Capital  this  week  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  union  convention  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  and  the 
Woman’s  Party  just  preceding  Inauguration.  At 
a  time  of  national  instability,  it  promises  well  for 
the  future  of  the  fight  for  women’s  political 
liberty  in  this  country  that  these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  are  now  coming  together  to  deliberate  on 
the  most  vigorous  means  of 
carrying  on  the  battle  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  in 
spite  of  the  distracted  state  of 
the  public  mind.  The  dual 
convention  is  one  proof  more, 
if  proof  were  needed,  that  wo¬ 
men  are  becoming  more  keen¬ 
ly  conscious  of  their  need  of 
political  liberty. 

Dignity  and  beauty  will  char¬ 
acterize  the  final  event  of  the 
convention,  the  culmination  of 
the  picketing  of  the  White 
House,  when  earnest  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  assemble  around  the  execu¬ 
tive  grounds  in  a  sentinel  line 
that  will  encircle  the  block  and 
visualize  to  the  President  and 
to  men  and  women  from  many 
states  the  nation-wide  demand 
for  the  passage  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment. 

The  delegation  will  assemble 
on  Vermont  Avenue  and  Madi¬ 
son  Place  at  two  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  An  hour  later  the  line 
of  sentinels,  holding  high  their 
purple,  white  and  gold  banners, 
will  advance  in  single  file  upon 
the  White  House.  The  pageant¬ 
like  procession  will  be  headed 
by  two  bands  playing  the  stir¬ 
ring  hymns  and  choruses  that 
have  been  associated  with  the 
processions  and  pageants  of 
the  Congressional  Union.  The 
musical  numbers  played  will  in¬ 
clude  “Forward  be  our  Watch¬ 
word,”  “The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,”  “Onward  Chris¬ 
tian  Soldiers,”  The  Pilgrim’s 
Chorus  from  “Tannhauser,” 
the  Triumphal  March  from  “Aida,”  the  Corona¬ 
tion  March  from  “Le  Prophete,”  the  “Russian 
Hymn”  and  the  “Marseillaise.” 

Immediately  behind  the  bands  Miss  Vida  Mil- 
holland  will  march,  carrying  a  banner  lettered 
“How  Long  Must  Women  Wait  for  Liberty?” 
These  words  were  the  last  uttered  from  a  public 
platform  by  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  and  were 
spoken  just  before  she  collapsed  at  her  last 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 


Miss  Marion  McGaw  of  Kansas  and  Mrs. 
Benton  Mackaye  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  fol¬ 
low  Miss  Milholland  holding  aloft  the  celebrated 
“demand  banner”  that  has  been  carried  in  every 
Congressional  Union  demonstration  since  1914. 

The  official  leaders  of  the  delegation  consisting 
of  a  group  of  six  women  will  be  next  in  line.  This 
group  will  represent  both  voting  and  non-voting 
women,  and  will  include  widely  known  suffragists 


of  the  East  and  West.  Among  them  will  be  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont  of  New  York,  long  identified 
with  the  woman’s  movement  as  a  whole  and  with 
both  state  and  national  suffrage  work  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  Belmont  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Congressional  Union 
and  state  chairman  of  the  Union  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  another  leader  of  the  dele¬ 
gation,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Union  in  New  Jersey.  Her  husband,  J.  A.  H. 


Hopkins,  was  Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Pro¬ 
gressive  Campaign  Committee  and  associated  with 
the  National  Campaign  Committee  of  President 
Wilson  in  the  last  campaign.  Others  who  will 
lead  the  delegation  will  be  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 
Hilles  of  Delaware,  chairman  of  the  Union  in 
that  state,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Bay¬ 
ard,  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  under 
President  Cleveland ;  Miss  Anne  Martin  of  Nevada, 
national  chairman  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party;  Mrs.  Vernon 
Voorhees  Rood,  chairman  of 
the  Southern  California  branch 
of  the  Congressional  Union; 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Darrow  Weible 
of  North  Dakota,  a  member  of 
the  State  Executive  Board  of 
the  Congressional  Union. 

In  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
voting  and  non-voting  women 
that  will  follow,  every  state  in 
the  Union  will  be  represented 
as  well  as  deputations  of  busi¬ 
ness  women,  labor  women, 
socialist  women,  and  many  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades  and  orders. 
This  main  line  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  will  completely  encircle  the 
White  House  in  a  bannered 
cordon  of  women,  with  a  band 
at  either  gate,  to  await  the 
message  of  the  President  as  to 
how  much  longer  the  women 
of  the  nation  must  in  fact 
wait  for  liberty.  The  delegates 
of  the  two  conventions  who 
have  come  to  Washington  to 
represent  the  thousands  of 
western  and  eastern  women 
and  who  are  renewing  their  de¬ 
mand  on  the  day  on  which 
the  President  renews  his  oath 
of  office,  are  looking  forward 
with  hope  to  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  first  message  to  women  as 
he  stands  re-committed  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  that 
have  made  this  nation. 

This  demonstration  of  the 
strength  of  the  federal  suffrage 
movement  is  but  a  brilliant 
continuation  of  the  picket 
at  the  White  House  which 
was  started  January  10,  1917,  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  Congress  when  the  President  told 
a  body  of  national  suffragists  that  they  must  “con¬ 
cert  public  opinion”  before  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  could  be  passed. 

The  convention  delegation  encircling  the  White 
House  will  sound  the  last  warning  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administration  before  the  opening  of  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress. 


CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

National  Headquarters,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Credentials  Committee  on  Duty  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  flf.  Friday  9  A.  M,  to  12  M. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  1,  9  P.  M. 

Reception  at  National  Headquarters  by  District  of  Columbia  Branch  for 
Delegates  and  Members.  Chairman,  Committee  on  Arrangements,  Mrs. 
George  Odell. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  2,  10  A.  M. — National  Headquarters 

Convention  of  Congressional  Union  called  to  order  by  Miss  Alice  Paul, 
National  Chairman. 

Discussion  of  proposed  changes  in  Constitution  and  proposed  amalgamation 
of  Congressional  Union  and  Woman’s  Party. 

2:30  P.  M. — National  Headquarters 

Convention  of  National  Woman’s  Party  called  to  order  by  Miss  Anne  Martin, 
Chairman. 

Discussion  of  proposed  amalgamation  of  Congressional  Union  and  National 
Woman’s  Party. 

4:30  P.  M. — National  Headquarters 

Session  of  Congressional  Union  to  act  on  proposed  amalgamation  of  the 
Congressional  Union  and  Woman’s  Party. 

8  P.  M. — National  Headquarters 

Joint  session  of  Congressional  Union  and  Woman’s  Party.  Appointment 
of  Committees  on  Nominations,  Elections,  Resolutions.  Discussion — 
Plans  for  the  Future. 

1.  At  Washington,  Mrs.  William  Kent 

2.  In  the  Suffrage  and  Non-Suffrage  States, 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 

3.  As  Influenced  by  the  International  Situation, 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  3,  10  A.  M.— National  Headquarters. 

Reports  of  Committees  and  Departments. 

Election  of  Officers. 

2:30  P.  M. — National  Headquarters 

Reports  of  District  Chairmen 

Reports  of  National  Organizers 

Reports  of  State  Chairmen 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions 

7:30  P.  M. — Dinner  at  National  Headquarters 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Chairman  Committee  on  Arrangements 

Toastmistress,  Mrs.  Marie  Jenny  Howe 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  4,  3  P.  M. 

Delegation  to  the  White  House  in  support  of  the  demand  for  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women,  led  by  Miss  Anne  Martin,  Mrs.  Vernon  Rood,  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 
Mrs.  Mary  Darrow  Weible,  Miss  Eleanor  Barker,  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead. 
8  P.  M. — Mass  Meeting,  National  Theater. 

Speakers,  Miss  Anne  Martin,  Chairman 
Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
Miss  Maud  Younger 
Miss  Fola  La  Follette 
Rev.  Allen  McCurdy 

Miss  Vida  Milholland  solo,  “The  Woman’s  Marseillaise’’ 

Reading  of  Resolutions 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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Picketing 


Lenten  in  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  February  4 


With  the  Suffragists  Trying  It  on  the  President,  Lemen  Shows  How  Others  Might  Employ  It  Successfully,  Too 


New  Methods 

WASHINGTON  takes  the  White  House 
picketing  philosophically — and  so  does  the 
President.  It  is  propaganda  work  in  aid 
of  a  movement,  and  whatever  may  be  the  differ¬ 
ences  regarding  the  propriety  of  the  method,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  pickets  have  attracted 
a  lot  of  attention.  The  picketing  is  done  entirely 
by  volunteers,  and  branch  organizations  from  the 
different  states  are  taking  their  turns  in  supplying 
their  banner-carriers.  “Virginia-Day,”  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Day,”  etc.,  lend  a  spice  of  variety  to  the 
continuance  performance,  which  is  scheduled  to 
go  on  until  March  4.  The  picketers  are  suffrage 
enthusiasts,  and  as  a  general  rule  have  carefully 
weighed  the  significance  of  the  course  they  are 
participating  in.  They  describe  it  as  “a  hard, 
unpleasant  job,”  but  any  one  of  them  will  at  any 
time  make  a  vigorous,  intellectual  defense  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Congressional  Union,  which  has 
prompted  the  picketing  and  other  spectacular  per¬ 
formances.  The  answer  to  criticism  is  usually: 
“All  right,  see  what  we  have  already  done,  and  if 
any  one  can  show  us  a  better  way  we  want  to 
know  about  it.”  And  with  entire  good  nature 
many  of  them  will  add:  “Just  give  us  our  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution,  and  we  will  quit  bother¬ 
ing  people  who  don’t  like  our  new  methods  of 
carrying  on  this  campaign.” 

One  may  disagree  with  the  Congressional 
Union  as  much  as  they  please,  but  there  are  very 
few  who  do  not  give  them  credit  for  being  just  a 


little  more  original  than  any  political  organization 
that  has  waged  war  on  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  behalf  of  any  cause  in  recent  years. — 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  Unafraid  Republican,  Feb.  9. 

The  Time  to  Act 

TRONG  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
Iowa  Senators  and  Congressmen  at  Wash¬ 
ington  for  immediate  enactment  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  giving  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

Members  of  the  Congressional  Union  are  de¬ 
manding  immediate  action  by  Congress.  If  their 
efforts  are  successful,  every  woman  in  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  given  the  ballot  within  a  short  time. 

The  Congressional  Union  is  urging  Congress 
to  pass  the  suffrage  amendment  immediately,  as 
36  state;  legislatures  are  now  in  session,  and  it 
would  be  possible  to  ratify  the  amendment  at 
once  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  states. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  by  Congress  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  state  legislatures  are  not 
in  session,  probably  two  years  would  elapse  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  ratified  by  the  states. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Congressional 
Union  has  a  strong  argument  in  urging  favorable 
action  from  Congress  at  this  time. — Des  Moines 
News,  January  31. 

A  Plain  Duty 

HE  Evening  Tribune  would  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  commitee  wrestling 
with  the  proposed  amendment  for  woman 


suffrage  the  just  indictment  that  comes  from  the 
state  of  Washington. 

Here  in  Iowa  we  have  been  complaining  of  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  matter  of  congressional  repre¬ 
sentation  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Negro 
voter  in  states  like  Alabama.  Alabama,  which 
casts  126,400  votes,  has  ten  Congresmen  and  twelve 
electoral  votes,  while  Iowa  with  a  vote  of  495,562 
has  but  eleven  Congressmen  and  thirteen  electoral 
votes. 

Now  comes  the  state  of  Washington,  with 
a  showing  of  360,000  votes,  approximately  three- 
fourths  as  many  as  Iowa,  with  only  five  Congress¬ 
men  and  seven  electoral  votes. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  western  state 
turns  upon  us,  as  we  turn  updn  Alabama  and 
other  southern  states,  and  exclaims : 

“If  it  is  criminal — as  it  is — to  deprive  the  Negro 
citizen  of  his  right  to  vote,  and  if  a  state  which 
does  this  should  be  penalized— as  it  should — what 
should  happen  to  a  state  which  deprives  all  wo¬ 
men,  white  and  black,  of  any  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment?” 

There  is  no  answer,  there  can  be  no  answer. 
The  very  discrimination  the  south  practices  against 
the  north  by  excluding  the  Negro,  states  like  Iowa 
practice  against  the  woman  suffrage  states  of  the 
west,  and  the  more  we  say  from  now  on  about 
the  south  the  bigger  boomerang  we  shall  be  hurl¬ 
ing  out  to  come  back  and  hit  us  in  the  neck. 

There  can  be  but  one  conclusion,  suffrage  must 
be  made  national,  and  the  voter  in  one  state  must 
be  a  voter  in  all  states.— Des  Moines  Evening 
Tribune,  January  30. 
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Women’s  “Charm”  to  Blame 

N  this  page  of  The  Metropolis  is  an  editorial 
from  “The  Suffragist,”  the  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Congressional  Union  for 
Woman  Suffrage,  that  every  woman  reader  of  this 
paper  would  be  benefited  by  reading.  The  cap¬ 
tion:  “How  Long  Must  Women  Wait?”  is 
answered  within  the  article  in  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  women,  themselves,  are  to  blame  for  the 
injustice  they  have  tolerated  through  the  years. 
They  have  been  so  “mentally  enslaved,”  says  the 
editorial,  they  have  “hesitated”  to  insist  on  their 
freedom. 

“Hesitated”  seems  a  weak  word  for  the  place, 
except  as  it  applies  to  that  sort  of  gentleness  that 
has  been  ascribed  as  “charm”  by  political 
spell-binders  who  oppose  woman  suffrage 
in  public  addresses  from  the  standpoint  of 
“woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.” 

This  “charm,”  as  viewed  by  politicians, 
translated  into  its  true  meaning,  is  a  "hesi¬ 
tancy”  to  ask  for  justice  carried  to  a  point 
of  never  disturbing  the  complacency  of  the 
“man  of  the  house.”  This  is  the  same 
“charm”  that  a  woman  shows  when  she 
plays  the  gracious  hostess  to  men  friends 
of  her  husband  whom  she  loathes.  It  is 
the  same  “charm”  that  makes  her  smilingly 
assert  that  she  does  not  want  a  new  gown, 
or  she  does  not  want  to  keep  a  servant, 
or  this  or  that  pleasure,  because  the  saving 
of  the  money  so  represented  could  be  used 
by  the  man  of  the  house  on  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  enjoyment. 

This  “charm”  has  provided  the  sacrifice 
of  all  the  years  that  men  have  accepted  at 
woman’s  hands,  but  there  is  a  time  when 
such  “charm”  becomes  a  hypocrisy  that 
works  harm  to  all  womankind,  and  the  at¬ 
titude  of  some  women  toward  citizenship 
is  of  that  kind. 

But  the  editorial  taken  from  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  states  the  question  of  the  hour  very 
forcibly.  The  Metropolis  wishes  that  it 
could  be  reproduced  in  every  paper  in  the 
land  and  be  read  by  every  intelligent  man 
and  woman. —  The  Miami  ( Florida )  Metro¬ 
polis,  February  24. 

Can  He? 

F  course,  President  Wilson  is  very  “set”  in 
his  ways  and  is,  besides,  very  busily  oc¬ 
cupied  with  a  grave  international  matter. 
But  we  doubt  that  any  man  can  withstand  such  a 
demonstration  as  the  “suffs”  propose.— Topeka 
Daily  Capital 

Courage 

HE  woman  suffrage  pickets  are  in  so  defiant 
a  mood  that  they  are  not  afraid  even  of  the 
pneumonia  germ. — The  Washington  Star, 
February  9. 


State  Rights  in  a  New  Place 

HERE  seems  to  be  a  fatality  attending  a  bad 
cause  by  which  the  very  reason  why  the 
cause  should  not  be  supported  is  most  in¬ 
sistently  advanced  by  its  advocates. 

Thus  the  opponents  of  national  woman  suf¬ 
frage  are  devoting  their  energies,  not  to  showing 
that  the  woman  voter  ought  not  to  be  recognized, 
but  that  national  citizenship  of  any  sort  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  sovereign  states  to  self 
government. 

Now  if  there  is  any  legacy  of  the  old  state 
rights  theory  on  which  our  government  was 


founded  that  is  worse  than  another  it  is  this  legacy 
of  state  citizenship.  That  a  man  may  be  a  voter 
in  one  state  and  not  in  another,  is  even  more 
absurd  than  that  he  may  be  a  married  man  in 
one  state  and  a  bigamist  in  another. 

That  any  man,  much  less  Elihu  Root,  should 
just  at  a  time  when  we  are  all  coming  to  see  the 
folly  of  forty-eight  pure  food  laws,  and  forty- 
eight  railroad  laws,  and  forty-eight  marriage 
laws,  come  out  with  a  defense  of  forty-eight 
citizenship  and  voting  laws,  is  one  of  the  anoma¬ 
lies. 

For  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  woman 
voter,  nobody  can  have  a  minute’s  doubt  about 
the  outcome  of  the  debate  over  national  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  state  citizenship.—  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  January  30. 


Washington  Patter  Song 

YES,  ladies,  my  indorsement  of  the  suffrage 
cause  is  hearty, 

But  a  President  is  nothing  but  a  servant  of  his 
party. 

All  bossism  and  leadership,  of  course,  I  must 
keep  clear  of  it, 

Though  no  one’s  more  astonished  than  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  hear  of  it. 

My  principles  and  honor  I  should  undermine  and 
vitiate 

If  any  legislation  I  should  urge  or  should 
initiate. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  I’m  very,  very 
busy  now, 

The  duties  of  my  office  are  enough  to  make 
one  dizzy  now; 

And  I  must  urge  the  passage  of  the  Porto 
Rican  bill, 

Which  Congress  thinks  it  will  not  pass,  but 
which  I  think  it  will. 

— Alice  Duer  Miller  in  New  York  Sunday 
Tribune,  February  25. 

Suffrage  Experience 

HE  demonstration  made  in  Ohio 
throws  a  light  upon  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  of  suffragists  for  enfranchise¬ 
ment  by  means  of  a  federal  constitutional 
amendment.  Through  this  they  may 
avoid  state  referendums  and  may  make 
their  appeals  for  ratification  directly  to  the 
legislatures.  Thus  they  hope  to  escape  the 
wasteful  and  often  humiliating  experience 
of  “educating”  masses  of  men  individually 
and  separately. — Chicago  Herald,  Febru¬ 
ary  16. 

Convert  Wilson 

R.  WILSON  is  the  last  barrier  to 
national  woman  suffrage.  The  suf¬ 
frage  task  of  the  day  is  to  convert 
Wilson. — Boston  Journal,  February  15. 

The  Times  Outgrows  Indirect 
Influence 

N  announcing  the  passing  of  the  Ohio 
presidential  suffrage  bill  the  headline 
of  The  New  York  Times  contains  a 
strange  error.  It  says  something  about  there 
being  now  120  electoral  votes  “that  women  may 
influence.”  ' 

There  are  411  electoral  votes  that  women  may 
influence. 

And  120  that  they  help  cast. 

—Alice  Duer  Miller,  in  New  York  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune,  February  25. 

Now  Men  Volunteer 

SILENT  picketing  seems  to  have  created  a 
much  deeper  and  more  wide-spread  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  general  public  than  all  previous 
efforts  combined.  I  am  ready  to  join  the  women 
pickets  at  any  time  a  men’s  squad  is  needed.”— 

L.  P.  Bartlett,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  February  13. 
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Financial  Report 

Chairman  Finance  Committee: 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter 

Treasurer:  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $250,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  February  18 
through  February  24,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National '  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Wellington..  1.00 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Hunt  .  5.00 

Miss  L.  Appleton .  1.00 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Edwards .  .25 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret....  5.00 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing. .  5.00 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  5,000.00 

Mrs.  Ida  Lewis .  1.00 

Mrs.  Alice  J.  Jones .  1.00 

Anonymous  .  12.00 

Collections  .  10.70 

Membership  fees .  14.25 

Sale  of  Tickets .  23.75 


Total  .  5,786.31 


Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist.  ..  .$211,193.92 


National  Headquarters 
Receipts 

Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 


Mrs.  Louise  H.  Lyman. .  4.00 

Miss  Ella  Abeel .  10.00 

Miss  Editha  Phelps  .  5.00 

Miss  Helen  F.  Knight... .  3.00 

Miss  Mary  R.  Barton _  5.00 

Mrs.  John  Little .  1.00 

Mrs.  Gusta  Rothschild...  10.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Stewart .  3.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Henkle.  25.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Holmes....  10.00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chickering. . .  2.00 

Mrs.  Mildred  G.  Bowen..  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Colburn .  1.00 

Miss  Frances  Frothingham  3.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Hoag .  1.00 

Mrs.  Jeanne  A.  Driver...  1.00 

A  Friend  .  1.00 

Collection  .  23.44 

Sale  of  Tickets .  274.00 


Contributions  Made  to 
Iowa  Headquarters: 


A  Philadelphia  Friend.  $25.00 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman...  25.00 

C.  S .  5.00 

Mrs.  Hazle  B.  Ewing..  25.00 

Miss  Abigail  Dyer 

Thompson  .  10.00 

Per  Massachusetts  Branch: 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw..  100.00 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter..  5.00 

A  Friend  .  5.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch : 

Mrs.  George  F.  Stradling  5.00 

Per  Miss  Riegel’s  Conven¬ 
tion  Fund : 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye..  5.00 

Per  Miss  Doris  Stevens: 

A  Friend  .  100.00 

Miss  Janet  Burns .  1.00 

Miss  Helen  Burns .  5.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Keiley.  5.00 

Miss  Raphaelle  Johnson  1.00 

Mrs.  George  B.  Hopkins  50.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Fuller .  10.00 

Dr.  Margaret  Long .  43.06 

Miss  Julie  Wells .  25.00 

Mr.  George  Burnham,  Jr.  50.00 

Miss  Ina  M.  Taft .  5.00 

Mr.  Alec  N.  Penny .  1.00 

Mrs.  James  Byrne .  100.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Rus¬ 
sell  .  1.00 

Mr.  F.  M.  Hubbell .  25.00 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Wells .  1.00 

Mrs.  Kate  Bemis  Hayden 
and  Miss  Gillete  Hayden  20.00 

Miss  Marion  Gunnison...  4.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bates  Calkins  1.00 

Mrs.  Lucius  Ryce .  5.00 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Eisendrath _  5.00 

Mrs.  William  Tod .  1.00 

Miss  Cora  I.  Hoppes....  .30 

Miss  Lorania  C.  Beck¬ 
with  .  10.00 

Iowa  Branch  . 25.00 

Miss  F.  M.  Crosthwaite. .  1.00 

Miss  Louise  Pound .  1.00 


February  24,  1917 . 

Contributions  Made  to 
Colorado  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Dodge .  5.00 

A  Friend  .  10.00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Solly .  5.00 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Loomis .  5.00 

A  Friend  .  5.00 

Contributions  Made  to 

Connecticut  Headquarters : 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Gallup .  1.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Day .  1.00 

Mrs.  Madeline  Chapin...  1.00 

Mrs.  Eva  W.  Porter .  1.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  Gotthold.  1.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Smith .  2.00 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Seeley .  1.00 

Mrs.  Isabel  LeBoutellier.  5.00 

Miss  N.  M.  Cutler .  1.00 

Miss  M.  A.  Cutler .  1.00 

Mrs.  Rienzi  Robinson _  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Hohenthal.  1.00 

Mr.  Phil  M.  Leakin .  11.00 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Middlebrook. .  1.00 

Miss  Emily  Pierson .  1.00 

Mrs.  Eva  C.  Kohn .  2.00 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Ryce .  21.00 

Miss  Irene  Nitzky .  1.00 

Mrs.  George  Day .  8.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Allen .  1.00 

Mrs.  Ella  Kaplan .  1.00 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Swett .  10.00 

Mrs.  Beckwith  Swett _  1.00 

Mrs.  Farren  Fenton .  5.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Sykes  (col¬ 
lected)  .  40.00 

Collection .  43.35 

Sale  of  Tickets .  69.00 

Contributions  Made  to 
Illinois  Headquarters :  • 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy .  25.50 

Mrs.  Bion  J.  Arnold .  5.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Litzenger. .  5.00 

Mrs.  Payson  Wise .  5.00 

Miss  Zonia  Baber .  5.00 


Miss  Florence  Harsh....  10.00 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins...  5.00 


Total  .  708.29 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist .  25,790.06 


Branch  Receipts : 

Total  collected  by  the 
branches  through  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1917  .  26,498.35 


Grand  Total 


$243,478.58 


f  nvfoJB, 

I  can  improve  your  figure — build  up 
your  strength— make  you  weigh  what 
yon  should.  I  know  I  can.  because  I 
have  helped  over  85.000  women  gain 
10  to  35  pounds — not  only  gain  flesh, 
but  they  are  now,  oh,  so  well — and 
rested ! 


One  pupil  writes:  One  year  ago  I 
weighed  only  100  pounds — now  I 
weigh  126,  and,  oh.  I  feel  so  well ! 


jlp  yo 

proper  weight.  In  your  room.  W  ith 
out  drugs.  By  scientific,  natural 
methods  such  as  your  physician  ap¬ 
proves. 

If  you  on  It  realized  how  surely, 
how  easily,  now  inexpensively  your 
weight  can  be  increased,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  would  write  me  at  once. 

You  will  surprise  your  family  and 
friends. 

Do  writel  I  want  SO  much  to  help 
you  as  only  a  woman  can.  I’ve  had  a 
wonderful  experience.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  it.  Write  for  my  Free 
Booklet  Ne.  22. 


Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  99  624  Michigan  Aw., 'Chicago 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 
Telephone  —  Oakland  1949 
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To  the  Delegates  and  Friends  of  the  Convention 

S.  DALSIMER  &  SONS 

Send  Greetings  and  Best  Wishes 

Through  our  new  shoe  for  women,  Pe-Dom-Ic  Canti¬ 
lever,  let  us  help  to  make  your  pathway  easy. 


A  SHOE  that  brings  to  you  a  new  standard  of 
comfort  and  style — a  shoe  that  conforms  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
you  the  very  maximum  of  comfort. 

The  flexible  shank  and  snug-fitting  arch  give  proper 
support  to  the  foot,  but  yield  absolute  freedom,  A 
sole  built  on  natural  lines  and  a  shaped  heel  keep  the 
foot  in  the  correct  walking  position. 

Scientific  in  design — pleasing  to  look  at — delightful 
to  walk  in — the  result  marks  the  greatest  advance  in 
shoemaking  since  its  inception — comfort  with  style. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  S.  “  Care  of  the  Feet,”  and 
measurement  blanks, 

S.  Dalsimer  &  Sons 


Established  1880 


1204-06-08  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


D 


D 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


'•THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


§♦  SCmttt  §0110  &  ffloj — 


8TH  ST  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 


Variety  Enough  to  Please  ap  ae 
In  New  Separate  Skirts  at  0  D " 


A  special  purchase  which  we  secured 
has  given  us  unusual  values 
to  offer  at  this  price 


Black  Taffeta  Skirts  with  shirred  tops; 
belt  trimmed  and  yoke  effects. 

Fancy  Striped  Silks,  pocket  trimmed. 
Blue  and  Black  Poplin  Skirts. 

All  Black  Serge  Skirts. 

Black  and  White  Striped  Effects. 

New  Plaids  in  pretty  color  combinations. 
Pleated  Models,  Belted  Back  Models, 
pocket  trimmed  and  button  trimmed. 

All  sizes  to  select  from. 

Kann’s — Second  Floor. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Insf  ilut  e Mrs Nanpr,I8slLp,a“,,LLB‘ 

«Ot  S  Street, N.W.  Scic°nce.  Litlture 
'Wasluhgton.D.C.  Mus  e  and  Art 


schoolgJon  chiropractic 

Classes  taught.  Scientific  Private  Treatment 
given  for  all  Chronic  and  Acute  Diseases.  Con¬ 
sultation  and  Examination  Free. 

3.  SHELBY  EILEY,  D.  0.,  Ph.  0.,  Dean 
BOSALIE  M.  SIMPSON,  D.  O.,  Secretary 
Office  Hours:  9 — 6  Phone  Main  1999 

1116  F  St.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  HEADQUARTERS 

LAFAYETTE  SQUARE 
BUFFET  LUNCHEON  and  DINNER 
Served  Convention  Week 
Fifty  Cents  Each 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 


Security 


Telephone  Main  S6i 

HmttatuTa 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 


F  and  Twelfth  Streets 


Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 


E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Joseph  Brennian  Company 

PRINTERS 

1632  Meadow  »t  PI  >ladelphia,  Pa. 

1  Cit.; *■'  I7*  j  .  *„ 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Suffragists  should  try  the 

Unique  Blouse  Shop 

1322  Stevens  Building 
Chicago 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 


1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  III. 

_ 


1222  Walnut  St. 


“Style  without  Extravagance”  PhiliJelphi* 


From  a  Friend 


THE  CAMBRIDGE 

1828-30  Columbia  Road 

Washington,  D.  C. 

REDUCING  FLESH 
A  SPECIALTY 

First-class  accommodations  for  out- 
of-town  patients.  Phone  Col.  1027 


Under  the  direction 
of  an  expert  DIETIC- 

TIAN.  trained 
MASSEUSE  in 

charge  of  baths,  oil 
rubs,  etc. 


SlL 


N>V£RSiTY  OF  ILLINOIS  UBRARV 
APR  4  19 17 


Suffragists  Circling  the  White  House  Inauguration  Day 


Natimtal  Unmans  |Iarty 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
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Mr.  Wilson  Takes  Another  Step 

ON.  W.  R.  Crabtree,  President  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Senate : 

“May  I  not  express  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  Senate  of  Tennessee  will  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  it  rejected  the  legislation  extending  the 
suffrage  to  women?  Our  party  is  so  distinctly 
p  edged  to  its  passage  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
moral  obligation  is  complete. 

“WOODROW  WILSON.” 

President  Wilson  marked  the  -last  day  of  his 
first  administration  with  this  telegram  to  the 
Tennessee  Senate,  which  recently  defeated  the 

suffrage  bill  passed  by  the  lower  house  in  that 
state. 

In  pointing  out  a  shirking  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  by  the  legislature  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Wilson 
who  abandoned  the  states’  rights  argument  last 
July,  reaches  a  new  mile-stone  on  the  suffrage 
road  he  is  travelling  toward  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment,  and  draws  attention  more  strongly  than 
ever  to  his  own  shirking  of  the  democratic 
principles  he  advocates  upon  every  occasion. 

The  Maine  Referendum 

MAINE  will  submit  a  suffrage  referendum  to 
the  voters  in  a  special  election  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10th.  The  measure  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  113  to  35,  the  Senate  unanimously. 

The  question  of  equal  suffrage  has  been  up  in 
nearly  every  session  of  the  legislature  since  1881 
without  success.  Two  years  ago  it  failed  in  the 
House  by  eight  votes. 


The  Mothers  Congress  of  Colorado 

THE  Mothers’  Congress  of  Colorado  is  active 
in  child  welfare  work  in  that  state.  Two 
of  its  recent  steps  are :  the  backing  of  a  bill 
now  pending  in  the  legislature  to  establish  a  child 
welfare  bureau;  and  undertaking  the  censorship 
of  moving  pictures.  The  Congress  is  cooperating 
through  its  local  branches  with  the  theatre  owners 
of  each  district  to  get  a  voluntary  oversight  of 
films  by  the  owners  and  the  arrangement  of  special 
Friday  and  Saturday  programs  for  children.  This 
kind  of  censorship  is  offered  by  the  Mothers’ 
Congress  to  take  the  place  of  the  much-urged 
official  state  censorship  which  is  fought  and 
evaded  by  theatre  men.  So  far  the  plan  has 
worked  out  well. 

Mrs.  Catt  on  Advisory  Committee 
of  National  Defense 

MRS.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  the  only  woman  to  be  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  National  Defense. 


Since  the  break  in  relations  with  Germany  the 
organization  of  which  Mrs.  Catt  is  president  has 
pledged  itself  to  cooperate  with  the  government 
for  defense  in  case  of  war.  The  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Catt  to  this  Committee  is  regarded  as 
Mr.  Wilson’s  recognition  of  this  offer  of  service. 


Women  Munition  Workers 

ON  February  16  a  hurry  call  for  one  thousand 
more  government  munition  makers  led  the 
War  Department  to  open  United  States’ 
arsenals  to  women  workers.  The  employment 
agency  of  the  department  of  labor  is  directed  to 
procure  the  necessary  number. 


The  Federal  Amendment  in  Canada 

'pHE  Canadian  National  Equal  Franchise 
1  Union  has  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  a  petition  for  a  federal  suffrage 
amendment.  This  petition  reads  in  part : 

Whereas  it  is  the  one  aim  of  patriotic  legis¬ 
lators  at  the  present  crisis  in  our  country’s  his¬ 
tory  to  develop  the  best  resources  of  our  country 
the  most  important  of  these  being  the  human  re¬ 
sources,  and 

Whereas,  just  as  in  all  the  warring  countries 
vast  resources  of  woman-power  lay  dormant 
until  called  into  use  by  the  war;  so  in  like  manner^ 
by  the  exclusion  of  women  from  citizenship,  both 

the  women  and  the  country  are  losing  heavily _ 

the  women,  because  they  are  failing  to  reach  full 
development,  since  education  without  participa¬ 
tion  is  impossible;  the  country,  because  it  is 
losing  what  women  can  best  contribute,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  Canada’s  million  homes.” 

The  question  of  the  federal  vote  has  been  first 
in  the  minds  of  Canadian  suffragists  since  the 
enfranchising  of  the  women  in  the  four  great 
Western  provinces.  Now  that  Ontario  women 
are  to  be  voters  as  well,  stronger  pressure  than 
ever  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  The  Equal  Franchise  Union  is  also 
working  to  get  the  support  of  the  provincial 
premiers  and  legislatures  for  the  passage  of  a 
federal  amendment. 


A  Woman  Head  of  Aberdeen 
University 

THE  Chancellorship  of  Aberdeen  University, 
vacant  through  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin,  is 
likely  to  be  offered  to  the  Duchess  of  Fife, 
a  despatch  from  Scotland  reports. 

A  woman  at  the  head  of  a  great  British  uni¬ 
versity  would  be  an  unprecedented  academic 
revolution.  However  there  are  now  frequently 
more  women  than  men  students,  so  that  a  woman 
in  this  position  is  entirely  fitting. 


Suffrage  in  Yucatan 

/T'HE  second  convention  of  women  in  Yucatan, 
1  the  peninsular  state  of  Mexico,  held  recently, 
made  suffrage  for  women  one  of  its  chief 
demands. 

The  feminist  movement  in  Mexico  is  of  rapid 
growth  and  has  made  great  advances  since  the 
first  Yucatan  convention  called  in  January,  1916, 
by  the  Revolutionist  governor  of  the  state.  That 
convention  was  the  first  organized  woman’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  any  Spanish-speaking  country.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  then  had  to  do  largely  with  freeing 
women’s  education  from  church  control  and  the 
establishment  of  vocational  and  art  schools  to 
open  up  fields  of  work  to  women.  These  resolu¬ 
tions  were  at  once  acted  upon  with  government 
backing. 

The  sudden  flowering  of  the  women’s  move- 
men  in  Mexico  has  of  course  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  slow  struggle  of  European  and  North 
American  women  to  win  education,  work,  and 
political  life  for  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  women’s  enfranchisement  in  Yucatan  may 
come  as  smoothly  and  swiftly  as  their  first  steps 
in  the  movement. 


Suffrage  Lobbying  in  France 

A  FAVORABLE  report  on  woman  suffrage 
-ti.  has  been  brought  in  to  the  Commission  on 
Universal  Suffrage  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  M.  Flandin,  reporter  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  suffrage.  The  Union  Francaise  Pour  le 
Suffrage  des  Femmes  has  been  assured  by  the 
president  of  this  Commission  that  a  deputation  of 
suffrage  societies  will  be  heard  on  the  question. 
The  U.  F.  S.  F.  is  preparing  the  way  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  deputation  by  interviewing  beforehand 
the  forty  members  of  the  Commission.  The  lobby¬ 
ing  is  being  done  in  accordance  with  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  tendencies  and  personalities  of  every 
one  of  the  members,  so  that  each  one  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  most  efficient  way.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  will  go  before  the  Commission  to  put  the 
case  for  equal  suffrage  only  when  the  situation 
is  ripe  for  favorable  action. 


Higher  Education  for  Japanese 
Women 

A  UNIVERSITY  for  women  is  to  be  opened 
in  April  in  Kioto,  Japan,  by  the  Buddhist 
Ladies’  Association  in  memory  of  the  late 
Countess  Kizuko  Otani.  The  university  will  offer 
two  departments,  literary  and  domestic,  with  a 
course  covering  two  years. 
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Conventions  of  Woman’s  Party  and  Congressional  Union 

Two  Organizations  Unite  as  National  Woman’s  Party 


AN  event  of  national  political  importance 
occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  2, 
1917,  when  the  Congressional  Union  for 
Woman  Suffrage  and  the  Woman’s  Party,  at  a 
great  joint  convention  of  the  two  organizations 
held  at  the  National  Headquarters,  became  one 
organization — the  National  Woman’s  Party.  This 
strategic  move  on  the  part  of  two  important  suf¬ 
frage  organizations,  both  working  politically,  was 
recommended  by  the  two  organizations  through 
their  respective  executive  boards  and  was  adopted 
by  the  vote  of  the  delegates  to  both  conventions. 

Another  event  of  importance  that  marked  the 
conventions  was  the  unanimous  decision  by  all 
the  delegates  that  the  suffrage  organization  should 
continue,  as  an  organization,  to  work  only  for 
suffrage  and  that  any  work  individual  members 
wish  to  do  for  peace  or  war  must  be  done  through 
organizations  for  such  purposes  and  not  through 
the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

THE  opening  sessions  of  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  which  brought  about  the  significant 
political  result  involved  in  their  union  were 
dramatic  in  the  extreme.  The  conventions  were 
presided  over  by  their  respective  chairmen,  Miss 
Anne  Martin  and  Miss  Alice  Paul.  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon  served  as  secretary,  Mrs.  Helena  Hill 
Weed  as  parliamentarian,  and  Mrs.  George  Odell 
as  credentials  chairman  for  both  conventions. 

MISS  ALICE  PAUL  opened  the  convention 
of  the  Congressional  Union  by  outlining  the 
reasons  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
political  suffrage  associations,  in  a  resume,  of 
the  national  suffrage  situation  from  a  political 
standpoint  which  was  astute  and  unemotional.  In 
part  Miss  Paul  said: 

"We  feel  that  by  combining  the  Congressional 
Union  and  the  Woman’s  Party  we  shall  bring 
about  a  unity  in  organization  which  will  make  im¬ 
possible  duplication,  difference  of  opinion  and 
divergence  of  method.  By  uniting  we  make,  more¬ 
over,  for  unity  of  spirit  in  the  whole  suffrage 
movement,  bringing  the  voters  and  non-voters  to¬ 
gether  in  a  movement  in  which  they  should  both 
be  integral  parts. 

“The  original  purpose  for  which  the  Woman’s 
Party,  as  an  organization  confined  to  women 
voters  alone,  was  formed,  has,  we  believe,  been 
served.  In  the  first  three  years  of  our  work  we 
endeavored  to  call  the  attention  of  political  leaders 
and  Congress  to  the  fact  that  women  were  voting 
and  that  these  voting  women  were  interested  in 
suffrage.  But  words  alone  did  not  have  much 
effect.  We  found  we  had  to  visualize  the  existence 
of  voting  women  out  in  the  West  and  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  Woman’s 
Party  was  formed  as  one  means  of  doing  this. 

“The  Woman’s  Party  did,  I  believe,  have  an 
effect  on  the  political  leaders.  It  was  very  clear,  I 
think,  at  the  conventions  in  Chicago  and  in  St. 
Louis  that  the  idea  that  women  were  voting  and 
that  those  women  were  interested  in  the  federal 


amendment  was  at  last  appreciated.  This  Novem¬ 
ber’s  election  completed  our  work  in  getting  that 
fact  into  the  minds  of  Congressmen  and  political 
leaders.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  to  draw 
a  line  around  women  voters  and  set  them  off  by 
themselves  in  order  to  call  attention  to  them. 
They  now  enter  into  the  calculations  of  every 
political  observer. 

“If  we  amalgamate  and  make  ourselves  one 
great  group  of  voters  and  non-voters  all  working 
for  the  federal  amendment,  the  question  arises : 
What  name  shall  we  be  called  by,  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  or  the  Woman’s  Party?  Our  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  felt  that  we  ought  to  keep  the 
name  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  because  it  stands 
for  political  power. 

The  objections  brought  against  this  are,  I 
think,  two.  First,  that  non-voters  should  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  be  part  of  a  political  party; 
second,  that  if  they  are  included,  that  party  will 
not  command  as  much  respect  as  would  a  party 
composed  solely  of  voters.  There  are  non-voters 
in  the  Socialist,  the  Progressive  and  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  parties;  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  we  are 
interested  in  precedent  and  custom,  they  should 
not  be  in  our  party  also.  As  to  the  second  point : 
The  Congressional  Union  has  the  reputation  of 
being  an  active,  determined  and  well-financed 
organization.  When  the  political  world  realizes 
that  this  young  Woman’s  Party  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  influx  of  25,000  workers  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  ready  to  give  their  service  and 
money  it  will  consider  that  the  Woman’s  Party 
stands  for  more  power  than  if  formed  of  the 
women  of  the  western  states  only. 

“All  of  us  in  the  Congressional  Union  feel  an 
affection  for  it.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  organization.  The  Congressional 
Union  has  served  a  useful  purpose,  we  believe. 
But  now  that  we  have  created  the  Woman’s  Party 
we  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  develop  and  make 
that  the  dominant  suffrage  factor  in  this  country 
because  that,  through  its  name  and  associations, 
throws  the  emphasis  more  than  does  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  on  the  political  power  of  women.” 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  pointed  out  that  to  have  the  Congressional 
Union  and  Woman’s  Party  amalgamate  would 
not  lessen  the  number  of  women  voters  belonging 
to  the  Woman’s  Party  by  one  member.  “The  Con¬ 
gressional  Union,”  she  said,  “  will  increase  the 
power  of  the  Woman’s  Party  by  adding  money 
and  energy.  It  will  concentrate  the  strength  and 
energy  and  efficiency  of  the  work  in  Congress.” 

Of  the  many  members  of  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  who  have  worked  for 
the  last  few  years  to  put  the  national  suffrage 
issue  on  the  political  map,  Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye, 
D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Nina  E. 
Allender,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. ;  Miss 
Fola  La  Folette,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 
Hilles,  Del. ;  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Annie 
Porritt,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Alden  Potter  and  Miss  Sara 
Grant,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed  and 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  William 
Kent,  Cal.;  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Waters  of  the  District,  all 


spoke  in  favor  of  the  amalgamation.  Mrs. 
Harriot  Stanton  Blatch  of  New  York  saw  danger 
in  the  proposed  union  in  that  the  political  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  united  organization  might  be  lessened. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morey,  state  chairman  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  Suffrage 
Special,  spoke  movingly  for  eastern  workers. 

THE  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  then  voted  for  amalgamation  with  the 
Woman’s  Party  and  a  committee  consisting 
of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley,  D.  C. ;  and  Miss  Bowman,  Wyoming,  was 
appointed  to  propose  the  amalgamation  to  the 
Woman’s  Party  convention.  The  amendment  of 
Article  VII  in  the  constitution  of  the  Union  was 
also  accepted  by  unanimous  consent,  changing  the 
number  on  the  executive  board  of  the  organization 
to  sixteen,  including  twelve  members  and  four 
officers,  the  chairman,  vice-chairman,  treasurer 
and  secretary. 

WITH  Miss  Anne  Martin,  national  chairman 
of  the  Woman’s  Party,  presiding,  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  met  in  convention  at  Head¬ 
quarters  in  the  afternoon  and  heard  the  proposal 
of  amalgamation  with  the  Congressional  Union, 
the  resulting  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party.  Women  of  the  voting  states,  in¬ 
cluding  Mrs.  William  Kent  of  California,  Miss 
Iris  Calderhead  of  Kansas,  Dr.  Florence  Sharpe- 
Manion  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Frederick  Thompson  of 
California,  Mrs.  Harnsberger  of  Wyoming,  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  of  Nevada,  spoke  in  support  of 
the  union  of  the  two  organizations. 

The  motion  for  amalgamation  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  Woman’s  Party  and 
the  amended  constitution  of  the  Congressional 
Union  was  also  adopted  as  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

The  action  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  Congressional  Union’s  proposal  of 
amalgamation  was  reported  back  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  convention.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Union  delegates  then  formally  adopted 
the  constitution  and  proposal  of  amalgamation 
provisionally  agreed  upon  at  the  earlier  session 
and  the  two  organizations  became  one. 

AT  the  first  meeting  of  the  union  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  held 
at  Headquarters  on  Friday  evening  and 
presided  over  by  Miss  Martin,  Mrs.  Florence 
Bayard  Hilles  of  Delaware,  led  the  discussion 
on  the  future  policy  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in 
view  of  the  international  situation. 

Mrs.  Hilles  said: 

“I  feel  very  strongly  that  as  an  association 
this  Party  has  been  brought  together  for  just 
one  purpose,  the  national  enfranchisement  of 
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women.  We  are  composed  of  pacifists,  mili¬ 
tarists,  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  Republi¬ 
cans,  Democrats,  Socialists,  Progressives,  Pop¬ 
ulists  and  every  other  following.  We  must 
devote  ourselves  wholly  to  the  one  thing  for 
which  we  have  formed  this  organization.  If 
we  for  a  moment  divert  our  Party  from  the 
purpose  of  its  organization  we  not  only  weak¬ 
en  it  but  we  may  destroy  it. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  an  organization 
composed  of  Americans  should  be  anything 
but  loyal  to  their  country.  If  we  were  an  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  aliens  or  pro-Ger¬ 
mans  or  pro-anything  than  Americans,  we 
would  probably  be  under  suspicion  at  present. 
But  we  are  not,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  an 
American  organization  should  not  be  resentful 
of  having  to  pledge  itself  to  loyalty  to  its 
own  country. 

“Those  of  us  who  want  to  work  for  peace, 
or  those  of  us  who  wish  to  work  for  war  should 
do  so  through  other  channels  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party.  As  individuals  they 
can  work  for  these  purposes,  but  the  Woman’s 
Party  is  to  work,  and  should  work  and  should 
not  cease  to  work,  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  women  of  this  country. 

“We  must  be  considered  an  integral  part  of 
this  country.  War  would  not  be  made  on  the 
men  of  America.  It  would  be  made  on  the 
men  and  women  of  America.  If  that  be  so  it 
becomes  more  than  ever  necessary  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  women  of  this  country  should 
be  given  a  full  and  free  citizenship.  Therefore 
I  would  say  that  I  think  it  clear  that  the 
policy  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  should 
be  to  work,  to  continue  to  work,  for  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  and  that  we  should 
go  on  unceasingly  until  it  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished.” 

Mrs.  Hilles  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch,  who,  in  a  rousing  speech,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Woman’s  Party  not  to  be  di¬ 
verted  from  suffrage,  no  matter  what  interna¬ 
tional  difficulties  might  arise. 

RS.  WILLIAM  KENT,  of  California, 
led  the  discussion  of  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  at  Washington.  She  placed  em¬ 
phasis  on  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  lobby  of  the  legislative  committee  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  dwelt  also  on  the  splendid  effect 
the  picket  of  the  White  House  has  had  in  the 
last  few  months. 

“Picketing,”  she  said,  “has  proved  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  President’s  own  words, 
‘Liberty  is  the  fundamental  demand  of  the 
human  spirit.’  I  was  proud  to  hold  a  banner 
with  those  words  on  it  in  the  picket  line.  At 
the  same  time  I  felt  a  deep  sadness  that  I  had 
to  stand  there  and  present  that  plea.  The 
picketing  went  on,  although  there  were  big 
questions  of  war  and  peace  before  the  country. 
Let  us  in  this  get  a  sense  of  real  values.  Let 
us  realize  the  strength  and  dignity  and  right¬ 
eousness  of  our  plea  for  justice.  If  we  do  not 
believe  in  it  who  is  going  to  believe  in  it.” 

MRS.  BERTRAM  W.  SIPPY,  of  Illinois, 
closed  the  evening  with  a  discussion  of 
the  organization  work  in  the  suffrage 
and  non-suffrage  states  and  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  making  suffrage  and  nothing  else 
the  issue  in  this  country. 


THE  following  day  two  sessions  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  two  organizations 
that  had  become  one,  the  reports  of  district 
and  state  chairmen  and  the  reports  of  national 
organizers,  who  gave  graphic  accounts  of  the 
year’s  campaign. 

THE  following  officers  were  elected  unani¬ 
mously  at  the  morning  session:  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
Miss  Alice  Paul,  New  Jersey;  Vice-Chairman, 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nevada;  Secretary,  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon,  Nevada;  Treasurer,  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Crocker,  Illinois.  The  executive  board 
elected  were:  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brannan,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Robert 
Baker,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  William  Kent 
and  Miss  Maud  Younger,  California;  Miss 
Doris  Stevens,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Florence  Bay¬ 
ard  Hilles,  Delaware;  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker, 
Maryland;  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  New 
Jersey;  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  nominating  committee  appointed  the 
previous  evening  by  the  former  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  consisted  of 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  California,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Agnes 
Morey,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Florence  Manion,  Ore. ;  Mrs. 
Thompson  Burch,  D.  C. ;  and  Mrs.  Bertram 
Sippy,  Ill.  The  election  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  the  previous  evening  by  Miss 
Martin  as  chairman,  consisted  of  Miss  Eleanor 
Barker,  Ind,  chairman;  Mrs.  Crozier  French, 
Tenn. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Darrow  Weible,  N.  Dak.;  Mrs. 
Ella  Morton  Dean,  Mont.;  and  Miss  Florence 
Harsh,  la. 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  who  had  been  strongly  urged  to 
continue  as  chairman,  refused  to  allow  the  nomin¬ 
ating  committee  to  bring  her  name  before  the  con¬ 
vention  as  chairman  for  the  next  year  though  she 
consented  to  take  the  vice-chairmanship. 

1'  HE  enthusiastic  adoption,  without  a  dissent¬ 
ing  vote,  of  the  resolutions  presented  by  the 
resolutions  committee  was  the  final  event  of 
the  business  sessions  of  the  convention.  The 
resolutions  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Robert 
Baker,  D.  C.,  was  chairman  and  composed  of  one 
member  chosen  by  each  state  delegation,  recom¬ 
mended  resolutions  pledging  the  organization  to 
continued  effort  for  the  enfranchisement  of  wo¬ 
men  and  for  that  alone,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  problems  presented  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  situation  made  more  imperative  than  ever 
the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  women.  The 
resolutions  also  called  upon  the  President  and 
Congress  for  immediate  action  on  suffrage. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  expressing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  valued  services  of  Miss  Lucy 
Burns  and  Miss  Joy  Webster  as  vice  chairman 
and  treasurer  of  the  Congressional  Union. 


ON  Saturday  evening,  March  3,  the  business  ses¬ 
sions  over,  a  dinner  was  held  at  Rauscher’s 
at  which  the  future  plans  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  were  informally  discussed.  The  great 
white  room  was  most  effectively  hung  with  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  banners,  while  daffodils,  violets  and 
white  sweet  peas  repeated  the  colors  on  the  tables 
that  seated  three  hundred  guests.  Mrs.  William 
Kent,  in  charge  of  arrangements,  presided,  intro¬ 
ducing  Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  the  spirited  and 
witty  toastmistress.  The  other  speakers  were: 
Miss  Lucy  Burns;  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  who 
talked  about  the  picketing;  Mr.  John  Milholland; 
Mr.  K.  C.  Beaton,  the  well-known  columnist: 
Mrs.  Mary  Darrow  Weible,  who  spoke  on  the 
winning  of  suffrage  in  North  Dakota;  Mrs.  John 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Gilson  Gardner. 


THROUGHOUT  the  four  days  of  this  re¬ 
markable  convention,  which  had  drawn  to¬ 
gether  nearly  a  thousand  women,  represent¬ 
ing  thirty-five  states,  both  the  enfranchised  and 
the  unenfranchised,  the  District  branch  of  the 
Congressional  Union,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch,  acted  as  hostess  and  managed 
smoothly  the  infinitesimal  details  that  made  for 
the  social  success  of  the  convention.  The  opening 
reception  tendered  by  the  District  branch  to  the 
visiting  delegates  and  held  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  Little  White  House,  on  Thursday  evening, 
was  a  brilliant  event.  Among  the  hostesses  were 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch,  Mrs. 
Harvey  Wiley,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  Mrs.  Richard 
Wainwright,  Mrs.  George  Odell,  Mrs.  John  Jay 
White,  Mrs.  John  Kerfoot  Haywood,  Mrs.  Benton 
MacKaye,  Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young. 


FOLLOWING  the  Sunday  demonstration  at 
the  White  House  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
the  National  Theater,  which  was  crowded 
in  spite  of  the  stormy  night.  Miss  Lucy 
Burns  presided.  The  speakers  were  Miss 
Maud  Younger  of  California,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Bayard  Hilles  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Allen 
McCurdy  of  New  York,  Miss  Fola  La  Folette, 
the  daughter  of  Senator  La  Folette,  of  New  York, 
and  Miss  Mabel  Vernon.  Miss  Vida  Milholland 
sang  with  much  power  and  sweetness  a  song 
written  for  the  convention  by  Miss  Hazel  Mac¬ 
Kaye  to  the  music  of  The  Marseillaise.  The 
tremendous  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  over  the 
work  of  the  Congressional  Union,  and  the  earnest 
faith  of  the  members  in  the  future  plans  for  the 
next  drive  on  Congress  by  the  Woman’s  Party, 
were  demonstrated  after  Miss  Vernon’s  ap¬ 
peal  for  funds  for  the  national  enfranchisement  of 
women.  Within  a  few  minutes  nearly  $51,000 
was  collected. 

The  mass  meeting  by  a  standing  vote  enthusi¬ 
astically  passed  a  resolution  proposed  by  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Martin  as  first  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party. 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 


Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled 
( two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
said  legislatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution, 
namely: 

ARTICLE  SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  7,  1915,  by  Senators 
Sutherland,  Thomas  and  Thompson. 

In  the  House,  on  December  6,  1915,  by  Representatives 
Mondell,  Raker,  Keating  and  Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported  without  recommendation  by  Sub-com¬ 
mittee  No.  1  to  Judiciary  Committee,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1916. 

Reported  back  by  Judiciary  Committee  to  Sub¬ 
committee  with  orders  to  hold  till  December 
14,  1916. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  March  14,  1916  to 
reconsider  on  March  28  motion  to  postpone 
consideration  till  December  14. 

Judiciary  Committee  voted  on  March  28  to 
postpone  indefinitely  (that  is,  until  after 
election)  all  constitutional  amendments. 

Reported 

In  the  Senate,  January  8,  1916,  the  Sutherland  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  by 
a  favorable  vote. 

In  the  House,  December  14,  1916,  the  Raker  Amend¬ 
ment,  known  as  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
without  recommendation. 

Present  Status 

On  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  action. 

On  the  House  calendar  awaiting  action. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in  the 
Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2  against). 
March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11  of 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1916.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing  by  78 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Delegation  to  the  White  House 

THE  first  subject  brought  to  the  President’s  attention  in  his  second  term 
was  that  of  full  political  freedom  for  women.  Hardly  had  he  returned 
to  the  W  hite  House  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  when  a  throng  of 
suffragists  arrived  at  his  door  to  present  the  demand  of  voting  and  non-voting 
women  for  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  all  women.  The  President  sent 
word  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  delegation  that  he  would  not  see  it,  as  he 
had  “nothing  further  to  say”  and  refused  even  to  receive  the  resolutions 
carried  by  the  leaders  of  the  delegation. 

This  unwillingness  of  the  President  to  hear  women  who  are  working 
for  their  political  liberty  is  a  concrete  presentation  of  what  has  been  going  on 
during  the  years  and  years  that  women  have  agitated  for  their  freedom. 
There  is  indignation  at  the  President’s  rebuff  of  the  delegation.  It  is,  however, 
the  failure  to  support  the  suffrage  amendment,  and  not  the  failure  to  receive 
the  delegation  that  is  the  real  wrong.  The  latter  simply  held  up  to  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  as  in  a  picture,  the  struggle  as  it  goes  on  unseen  and  unrealized, 
day  after  day, — on  the  one  side  the  persistent,  earnest  plea  of  spirited  women 
demanding  political  liberty ;  on  the  other  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  the 
government. 

This  event  showed  much  better  than  words  of  ours  could  do,  the  real 
attitude  of  the  White  House  toward  our  movement.  What  we  have  long 
needed  was  to  have  the  lack  of  support  by  the  President  brought  out  into  the 
open.  Through  the  election  campaign  the  Democrats  constantly  appealed  for 
votes  on  the  ground  of  the  President’s  devotion  to  national  woman  suffrage. 
They  circulated  broadcast  a  leaflet  in  which  he  was  alleged  to  have  said  that 
suffrage  should  be  granted  “to  the  women  of  the  nation.”  Many  women 
gave  the  President  their  vote  in  November  because  of  this  supposed  support 
of  the  national  enfranchisement  of  women.  Our  problem  has  been  to  make 
known  to  the  voting  women  the  opposition  the  amendment  has  received 
from  the  President  and  the  Administration.  We  have  told  it  through  the  West 
as  far  as  we  could  reach  the  women  and  wherever  we  have  told  it  they  have 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  amendment  and  pledged  their  opposition  to  the 
party  that  blocked  it.  But  this  week’s  happening  at  the  White  House  has 
carried  the  tidings  much  more  clearly  and  vividly  than  all  our  speeches  and 
literature  could  do. 

Undiscouraged  we  left  the  White  House.  We  know,  as  Gladstone  said 
long  ago  of  another  movement  for  political  freedom  that  “time  is  on  our  side.” 
Since  the  last  deputation  went  to  the  President  in  January,  over  two 
and  a  quarter  million  women  in  North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  been 
enfranchised.  A  total  of  over  six  million  women  can  now  vote  for  Presi¬ 
dent.  One-fourth  of  the  total  electoral  vote  and  one-half  of  the  vote  neces¬ 
sary  to  elect  the  next  President  now  comes  from  suffrage  States. 

With  this  increased  political  power  back  of  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment,  the  time  is  here  when  it  can  no  longer  be  opposed  with  impunity.  If 
we  can  make  it  impossible  for  the  government  longer  to  evade  the  question 
we  can  force  it  to  our  side.  If  we  refuse  to  be  put  aside,  as  we  refused  this 
week  even  when  the  President  declined  to  see  us,  we  can  make  evasion  im¬ 
possible.  And  if  evasion  becomes  impossible  support  is  the  only  alternative, 
for  six  million  women’s  votes  is  too  big  an  element  to  oppose. 
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The  Picket  on  East  Side  of  White  House 


President  Asked  to  Open  Second  Term 
with  Action  on  Suffrage 


Refuses  to  See  Delegation  which  Waits  Two  Hours  in  Rain 


In  spite  of  steady  and  drenching  rain  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  early  congregated  about  the  White 
House,  in  Madison  Place  and  in  Connecticut 
Avenue  to  watch  the  formation  of  the  most  intre¬ 
pid  suffrage  demonstration  which  the  national 
capital  has  ever  seen.  Underneath,  the  pavements 
were  flooded,  projecting  the  long  oscillating  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  many  banners  which  the  gray  day  and 
the  steady  rain  threw  into  extraordinary  brill¬ 
iancy.  Chance  passers-by,  thrilled  by  the  gay 
sight,  volunteered  to  march.  From  the  win¬ 
dows  of  an  exclusive  club,  hundreds  of  smug 
men  looked  from  the  fire-lit  interior  down  on  the 
lines  of  drenched  women  forming  once  more  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  President  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  term  to  the  fact  that  the  women  of  these 
United  States  were  still  waiting  for  liberty. 

THE  leaders  of  the  delegation,  composed  of 
voters  and  non-voters,  were  Miss  Anne 
Martin  of  Nevada,  Mrs.  William  Kent  of 
California,  Mrs.  Mary  Darrow  Weible  of  North 
Dakota,  Miss  Mary  Paterson  of  Ohio,  Miss 
Eleanor  Barker  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 


r 


of  Delaware.  Behind  them  formed  a  long  line 


of  women  who  marched  to  the  White  House  as  a 
great  picket — the  culmination  of  the  picketing  of 
the  past  two  months. 

Miss  Vida  Milholland  of  New  York,  the 
younger  sister  of  Inez  Milholland,  who  gave  her 
life  for  the  national  enfranchisement  of  women 
in  the  recent  campaign,  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  brilliant  lines,  carrying  on  a  golden  banner 
the  last  words  of  her  sister  in  her  final  appeal  in 
Los  Angeles:  “Mr.  President,  how  long  must 
women  wait  for  liberty?” — the  question  that  the 
picket  at  the  White  House  has  been  propound¬ 
ing  to  the  chief  executive  for  the  last  two  months. 
With  Miss  Milholland  marched  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Arrison  of  Philadelphia,  carrying  an  American 
flag. 

The  great  “demand  banner”  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union — “We  demand  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  enfranchising 
women” — which  has  been  a  feature  of  every  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  demonstration  for  the  past  four 
years  followed,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Benton 
MacKaye  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  one  of  the 
pioneer  workers  of  the  Congressional  Union,  now 


Miss  Anne  Martin  of  Nevada,  a  Leader 
of  the  Delegation 

NEARLY  one  thousand  women,  bearing  high 
the  banners  of  their  states  or  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  standards  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  in  the  face  of  bitter  wind  and  driving  rain, 
marched  to  the  White  House  Sunday,  March  4, 
just  after  the  President  had  retaken  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  oath  of  office,  to  ask  that  he  stand  behind  the 
demand  for  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the 
nation.  Not  only  were  the  leaders  of  this  great 
delegation  refused  admittance  at  the  White 
House,  but  their  personal  cards,  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions  to  be  presented,  were  refused  transmission 
to  the  President.  March  4,  1917,  will  undoubtedly 
long  be  remembered  by  suffragists  of  the  nation 
as  the  day  on  which  the  author  of  The  New  Free¬ 
dom  refused  to  hear  the  demand  of  a  great 
group  of  citizens  for  political  liberty. 
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Picket  Line  Forming  at  Woman’s  Party  Headquarters 


become  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  Miss  Beulah 
Amidon  of  North  Dakota  carried  the  suffrage 
banner  of  Inez  Milholland  which  figured  in  the 
first  suffrage  procession  in  New  York: 

“Forward  out  of  darkness, 

Leave  behind  the  night, 

Forward  out  of  error, 

Forward  into  light!” 

Behind  fell  in  the  great  rank  and  file,  women 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  all  the  states  of  the 


union,  with  the  tri-colored  standard  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  following  the  brilliant  state  banners. 
With  bands  playing  stirring  airs  the  line  of  lifted 
banners  swung  out  down  Madison  Place,  cheered 
by  the  spectators,  between  smiling  rows  of  police¬ 
men.  Those  women  who  had  marched  in  the 
inaugural  suffrage  parade  four  years  ago  im¬ 
agined  themselves  in  a  different  city,  so  altered 
was  the  attitude  of  the  umbrella-sheltered  Wash¬ 
ington  crowds. 

Extraordinary  indeed  were  the  precautions 


taken  about  the  White  House  proper,  where  there 
were  almost  as  many  police  officers  as  there  were 
women  marchers.  The  Washington  force  had  been 
augmented  by  a  Baltimore  contigent  and  squads 
of  plain-clothes  men,  who  not  only  girdled  the 
White  House  grounds  without,  but  guarded  the 
President’s  lawn  within.  Every  gate  was  locked. 
The  White  House  police  seemed  to  be  protecting 
those  grounds  against  a  concerted  attack  of 
fence-climbing  women.  The  procession  seemed 
oblivious  of  their  unusual  guard. 


The  Line  on  West  Side  of  White  House 
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“Whereas  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  present  interna¬ 
tional  situation,  affecting  the 
lives  of  millions  of  women  in 
this  country,  make  imperative 
the  enfranchisement  of  women, 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  political  liberty  for  women, 
shall  continue  to  work  for  this 
purpose  until  it  is  accomplished, 
being,  unalterably  convinced 
that  in  so  doing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  serves  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country. 

“And  be  it  further  resolved 
that  to  this  end  we  urge  upon 
the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  im¬ 
mediate  passage  of  the  national 
suffrage  amendment.” 

THERE  was  no  one  at  the 
President’s  locked  gates  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  women  who  bore  the 
resolutions,  except  the  White  House 
guards.  At  every  gate  the  answer 
was  the  same — no  word  had  been 
left  to  receive  the  resolutions  of  the 
women  of  the  nation  again  demand¬ 
ing  political  liberty.  One  guard 
directed  the  women  to  the  lower 
gate.  When  they  protested  at  the 
singularity  of  receiving  an  official 
communication  at  this  spot,  the 
guard  responded  impressively,  “Mrs. 

Wilson’s  clothes  come  in  at  that 
gate !” 

A  guard  was  finally  dispatched 
with  the  cards  of  the  leaders  to  the 
White  House  from  the  gate  of  the 
executive  offices.  This  officer  was 
reprimanded  for  leaving  his  post 
and  sent  back  to  his  position,  the 
delegation  learning  that  the  cards 
were  still  in  his  possession  and  would  be  delivered 
as  the  casual  visiting  cards  of  the  curious  are 
daily  delivered,  only  at  the  end  of  the  day.  In 
the  meantime  the  bannered  cordon  waited  in  the 
drenching  rain  while  the  leaders  parleyed,  to 
finally  take  up  their  march  about  the  White  House 
once  more,  while  Mrs.  Hilles  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  White  House  detailing  the  personnel  of  the 
leaders  of  the  great  delegation  of  voting  and  non¬ 
voting  women. 

FOUR  times  the  swinging  banners  encircled 
the  White  House,  a  distance  of  nearly  four 
miles.  The  martial  airs  grew  fainter  as  the 


THE  President  had  been  aware 
for  more  than  two  weeks  that 
the  delegation  of  voting  and 
non-voting  women  would  present 
the  Convention  Resolutions  at  the 
White  House  March  4.  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  delegation  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  three  states  re¬ 
cently  granted  Presidential  suffrage, 
including  North  Dakota  which  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  a  few  weeks  ago  con¬ 
gratulated  on  its  suffrage  success. 
Mrs.  Mary  Darrow  Weible,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  in  North  Da¬ 
kota,  represented  that  state; 
Miss  Eleanor  Barker,  state  chairman 
of  the  Woman’s  Party,  long  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  suffrage  movement  in 
her  state,  represented  Indiana;  and 
Miss  Mary  Patterson,  member  of  the 
Ohio  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
represented  Ohio.  Miss  Paterson 
had  made  the  trip  from  Ohio  espec¬ 
ially  to  speak  for  her  newly  en¬ 
franchised  state  to  the  President.  Other 
members  of  the  delegation  were  Miss  Anne 
Martin  of  Nevada,  national  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party;  Mrs.  William  Kent 
of  California,  on  the  national  executive  board  of 
the  Woman’s  Party;  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  Woman’s 
Party;  and  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  chairman 
of  the  Delaware  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

One  of  the  pluckiest  marchers  was  Mrs. 
Annie  Norris  Kendall  of  Wisconsin,  seventy- 
two  years  old.  Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  one  of 
the  pioneer  suffragists  of  the  country  was  an¬ 
other  well-known  figure  who  took  part. 


the  fire  of  protest  against  disfranchisement  still 
alive  in  their  hearts  in  spite  of  the  half  century 
fight  of  the  women  of  this  country  for  liberty. 

There  were  almost  no  women  who 
doubted  as  the  procession  set  out  in  the  rain 
that  the  President  would  listen  to  the  plea  of  his 
constituents  from  many  voting  states.  A  few 
less  hopeful  were  confident  that  he  would  send 
one  of  his  secretaries  to  the  rain-soaked  group 
of  leaders,  at  least  to  receive  the  convention 
resolutions.  The  President  did  neither.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  notice  the  delegation. 

The  President  was  in  the  White  House  nearly 
all  afternoon,  while  the  drenched  procession  of 


Leaders  of  Delegation  Waiting  at  Barred  Gates 
(Miss  Mary  Patterson  of  Ohio) 


band  instruments  became  water-filled.  But  the 
dauntless  marchers  seemed  to  step  to  stirring  airs 
that  only  themselves  heard.  Their  banners  growing 
momentarily  heavier  as  they  became  more  water- 
soaked,  with  gloves  and  clothing  wet  as  pulp, 
they  marched  on  with  lifted  heads,  cheered  by 
groups  among  the  protected  crowds  that  lined  the 
streets  and  side-walks  about  the  White  House. 
There  were  young  and  old  in  the  line — girls  lift¬ 
ing  their  heads  like  crusaders,  old  women  with 


THROUGH  the  steady  rain,  with  banners 
lifted  dauntlessly,  the  long  procession  of 
women  circled  the  guarded  grounds,  until 
they  formed  a  living  cordon  of  purple,  white  and 
gold,  coming  to  rest  only  when  the  leaders  of  the 
deputation,  headed  by  Miss  Anne  Martin  of 
Nevada,  attempted  to  send  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  three-days’  convention  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  to  the  President.  These  resolutions  read  as 
follows : 


protestants  circled  without.  Correspondents  re¬ 
port  that  he  did  not  glance  from  his  windows  at 
the  brilliant  banners.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
official  car,  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
within,  rolled  through  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
gates,  dividing  the  procession  of  banner-bearers. 
The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  straight 
ahead  as  if  the  long  purple,  white  and  gold  line 
were  invisible. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Thompson  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  California  delega¬ 
tion,  and  an  admirer  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  one  of  those  who  were 
halted  by  the  car  at  the  gates.  She 
was  indignant  at  the  attitude  of 
President  Wilson  over  a  just  pro¬ 
test.  “So  long  as  my  strength  lasts,” 
she  said,  “  I  intend  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  state  of  California  until 
the  women  of  this  nation  are  free, 
telling  the  women  of  my  state  that 
the  President  refused  to  see  the 
representatives  of  that  great  deputa¬ 
tion  of  voting  women,  while  a 
crowd  of  grinning  under-secretaries 
stood  at  the  windows  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  wing  and  laughed.” 
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The^Line  Setting  Out  for  the  White  House 


An  Impression  of  the  Demonstration 


DURING  the  eighteen  years  I  have  been  a 
newspaper  correspondent  in  Washington  I 
have  seen  no  more  impressive  sight  than  the 
spectacle  of  the  pickets  surrounding  the  White 
House  on  the  afternoon  of  March  fourth.  The 
weather  gave  this  affair  its  character.  Had  there 
been  fifteen  hundred  women  carrying  banners  on  a 
fair  day  the  sight  would  have  been  a  pretty  one. 
But  to  see  a  thousand  women — young  women, 
middle-aged  women,  and  old  women— and  there 
were  women  in  the  line  who  had  passed  their 
three  score  years  and  ten — marching  in  a  rain  that 
almost  froze  as  it  fell;  to  see  them  standing  and 
marching  and  holding  their  heavy  banners,  mo¬ 
mentarily  growing  heavier,— holding  them  against 
a  wind  that  was  half  a  gale— hour  after  hour,  until 
their  gloves  were  wet,  their  clothes  soaked  through  ; 
to  see  them  later  with  hands  sticky  with  the  varnish 
from  the  banner  poles — bare  hands,  for  the  gloves 
had  by  this  time  been  pulled  off  and  the  hands 


John  J.  Donovan  &  Co. 

JImtttera  att&  Imiratora 

1210  N.  13th  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


By  GILSON  GARDNER 

(  Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Scripps  Papers') 


were  blue  with  cold — to  see  these  women  keep 
their  lines  and  go  through  their  program  fully, 
losing  only  those  who  fainted  or  fell  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  was  a  sight  to  impress  even  the  dulled 
and  jaded  senses  of  one  who  has  seen  much. 

One  young  woman  from  North  Dakota  I  saw 
clinging  to  the  iron  pickets  around  the  White 
House,  her  banner  temporarily  abandoned,  fight¬ 
ing  against  what  was  to  her  a  new  feeling,  faint¬ 
ness  resulting  from  the  pain  in  her  hands.  She 
was  brought  to  the  automobile  in  which  I  was 
riding  before  she  actually  fell  to  the  ground ;  but 
after  a  short  rest  she  was  back  in  the  line  and 
finished  with  the  others. 

THE  rain  never  ceased  for  an  instant.  The 
formation  began  fully  an  hour  before  the 
column  started  from  Headquarters  and 
the  picketing  itself  lasted  nearly  two  hours. 


A  special  committee  carrying  the  resolutions  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  Convention  went  to  the 
west  gates  leading  to  the  executive  offices 
of  the  White  House,  but  these  gates, 
for  the  first  time  in  two  decades,  were 
locked.  The  President  seemed  to  think  the  wo¬ 
men  were  going  to  steal  his  grass  roots.  Police¬ 
men  were  planted  at  intervals  of  fifty  feet  inside 
the  iron  fence  and  they  were  almost  as  numerous 
elsewhere  as  the  pickets.  By  some  absurd  mis- 
arrangement  there  was  not  even  a  messenger  or 
watchman  to  accept  the  written  resolutions.  The 
delegation  parleyed  with  the  policemen  and  waited 
in  the  rain.  They  waited  for  a  long  time — which 
was  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  Administration 
on  the  subject  of  the  federal  amendment  for 
woman  suffrage.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  first,  has 
kept  the  women  waiting. 

It  is  a  poor  business — both  for  the  women  and 
for  Wilson. 


Help  Yourself  and  Help  the  Cause 

BY 

Shopping  With  Our  Advertisers 


THE  CAMBRIDGE 

1828-30  Columbia  Road 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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CIAN.  TRAINED 
MASSEUSE  in 

charge  of  baths,  oil 
rubs,  etc. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $250,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  February  24 
through  March  3,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 


Mrs.  Robert  Adamson. .  25.00 

Mrs.  George  T.  Hendrie  25.00 

Per  National  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

Mr.  James  Byrne .  500.00 

Miss  Augusta  A.  Smith  10.00 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut.  25.00 

Mrs.  Adeline  T.  Hollick  2.00 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopp .  5.00 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Burr...  25.00 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Emery...  2.00 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Williams...  10.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard _  5.00 

Mrs.  Sidney  Borg .  25.00 

Mrs.  William  Floyd...  50.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable...  25.00 

Per  National  Advisory 
Council  Gift  Fund : 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young..  30.00 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry...  100.00 

Mrs.  George  Day .  20.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock..  10.00 

Mrs.  Josephine  Peabody 

Marks  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Acker- 

mann  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Howard  Boyle....  25.00 

Per  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker : 

Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 

Wood  .  500.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young...  1.00 

Per  Miss  Riegel’s  Conven¬ 
tion  Fund : 

Miss  Sheldon  Jackson.  .  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Parkinson. .  5.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock. .  5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  McDougall  5.00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Reynolds  1.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Knud- 

sen  .  5.00 

Miss  Delia  Jackson .  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Clark .  1.00 

Miss  Alice  T.  Jenkins. .  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Wilie .  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Kelton .  1.00 

Miss  Susie  M.  Rohrback  1.00 

Mrs.  William  Kent. . . .  1.00 

Miss  Sarah  Waters _  1.00 

Misses  Kendall  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Wain- 

wright .  5.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw  . .  50.00 

Mrs.  William  C.  Bobbs.  5.00 


Miss  Mary  A.  Smith...  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Knight .  2.00 

Miss  L.  M.  Garnett _  10.00 

Miss  Rose  B.  Mather . . .  5.00 

Miss  Estelle  Wilkins..  2.00 

Miss  Helen  Munroe _  5.00 

Collection  .  1.65 

Per  the  Pennsylvania  Branch : 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman _  500.00 

Miss  Mertie  Watson...  1.50 

Mrs.  William  M.  Barnes  5.00 

Miss  Alice  Brock .  50.00 

Miss  Pauline  W.  Spencer  5.00 

Dr.  Marion  Butt .  5.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 

Hilles .  2.00 

Dr.  M.  R.  Kollock(  col¬ 
lected)  .  2.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice .  10.00 

Collection  .  28.31 

Mrs.  George  Coleman _  1.00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Reynolds . . .  2.00 

Mr.  John  Pries  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Edmond  Kelly .  4.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Dohn .  1.00 

Mr.  Frank  O.  Smith .  5. 00 

Miss  Louise  Connolly _  5.00 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Sloan .  5.00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell. . . .  5.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Ayer .  10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 

Hutton  Blauvelt  .  50.00 

Mrs.  Claudia  Geary .  2.00 

Mrs.  Suzanne  M.  Swing..  .75 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Wilson  2.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hauze .  1.00 

Mrs.  Maximilian  M.  Gold¬ 
berg  .  10.00 

Mr.  Shippen  Lewis .  50.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Acker- 

mann .  50.00 

Mrs.  Victor  duPont,  Sr...  10.00 

Mrs.  William  Kent .  250.00 

Collection .  1.20 

Membership  fees  .  86.75 

Sale  of  Tickets .  29.25 


Total  .  2,795.41 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  216,980.23 


National  Headquarters 
Recei  t: 

Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 

March  3rd,  1917 .  $219,775.64 

Contributions  Made  to 
Michigan  Headquarters : 

Mrs.  Emma  Fax  .  20.00 

Miss  Clara  Meddaugh _  5.00 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Wilson .  25.00 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Armstrong....  5.00 

Contributions  Made  to 
Minnesota  Headquarters : 

Miss  Nettie  Biasing .  5.00 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Eliason .  1.00 

Mrs.  HAward  Bixby .  1.00 


Mrs.  T.  L.  Blood .  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Randenbush..  1.00 

Mrs.  Paul  Benz .  1.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Stees .  1.00 

Mrs.  George  J.  Rank .  1.00 

Mrs.  G.  O.  House .  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Leighton .  1.00 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Gutterson...  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Cameron .  1.00 

Mrs.  N.  M.  Thygeson _  5.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Bacon .  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Kneubuhl .  1.00 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Harrison .  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Greer .  1.00 

Mrs.  Horace  Newhart....  1.00 

Mrs.  Dana  Durand .  1.00 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Gould .  1.00 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Jacobs _  1.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Bacon .  1.00 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Goodkind .  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin .  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Albertson .  1.00 

Mrs.  Rob  M.  Seymour....  1.00 

Mrs.  Marian  S.  Coykendall  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Potter .  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright .  5.00 

Rev.  Mary  G.  Andrews...  5.00 

Mrs.  P.  W.  DeVoist .  15.00 

Mile.  Anna  Dreyfus .  1.00 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  Lusk....  1.00 

Miss  Cora  A.  Smith .  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Barton .  1.00 

Mrs.  M.  R.  McGillister. . .  1.00 


Total  .  147.00 

Previously  acknowledged 


in  The  Suffragist _  26,498.35 


Branch  Receipts : 

Total  collected  by  the 
Branches  through  March 

3rd,  1917 .  26,645.35 


Grand  Total  .  $246,420.99 


From  a  Friend 


PERSONAL1 
SERVICE 
PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
The  Sign  of  Quality  CHICAGO 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON— PRINTING 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 
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Circulation  of  Suffragist 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager: 

Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

(In  this  column  we  list  the  subscriptions  sent 
in  each  week  by  our  members.  This  is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  number  of  new  subscriptions 
received.) 


February  5  to  February  17 

Mrs.  James  Hand .  1 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hunter .  1 

Miss  Gladys  Grimms  Kolls .  1 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter  .  1 

Dr.  Margaret  Long .  3 

Mrs.  Adele  P.  Blauvelt  .  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein .  3 

Miss  Doris  Stevens .  5 

New  Jersey  Branch,  Congressional  Union.  5 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan.. .  2 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon  .  3 

Miss  Alice  Paul  .  2 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy .  1 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin .  1 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant .  1 

Massachusetts  Branch,  Congressional  Union  1 

Miss  Berta  Crone .  1 

Total  .  33 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  .  4,566 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  VI. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES'  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 

Telephone — Oakland  1949 


HARRIS  EINHORN  &  CO. 

LADIES’  TAILOR 

Suits  Made  to  Order 

Individual  Designs 
1320  Stevens  Building,  Chicago 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


1222  Walnut  St. 


“Stgle  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


**TH*  BUSY  CORNER- 


— (#*  Kattn  &  ffiaj — 


8TH  ST  AND  PENN  A.  AYE. 


Make  KANN’S 

your 

Headquarters 

The  Only  Department  Store  on  the 
Nation’s  Main  Thoroughfare,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  Half-way  Between 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 

Over  60  Stores  under  one  roof,  where 
best  qualities,  very  extensive  assortments  and 
most  reasonable  prices  combine  to  make  an 
advantageous  center. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bate,  15  words  26  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  Insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  must 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington.  D.  0. 


FOR  SALE 


NEEDLEWORKERS 1 1 — Stop  worrying  about  scallops. 
Measuring  of  sizes  unnecessary.  Our  Scallop  Marker 
will  en.ible  you  to  mark  scallops  on  any  doily  or 
centerpiece  from  7  inches  to  36  inches  in  size.  Can 
be  as  easily  used  to  mark  scallops  on  baby  goods  and 
lingerie.  Marker  with  complete  instructions  for  50c. 
A  wonderful  time-saving  device.  Money  refunded  if 
dissatisfied.  The  VON  Studio,  6032  Washington  ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  MorriB  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Total  through  February  17,  secured  by 
members .  4,599 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
f  Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 

Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


CHURCH  ENVELOPES 

Of  Every  Variety 

JOSEPH  BRENNIAN  COMPANY 

1632  Meadow  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phone:  Fkd.  81 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


'aul  I  n  slit  uf  e  *rs-  lu 

810T  S  Slreet.N.W.  Sck„ce.  Lilerature 
WashmgtOXl.D.C*  Mus:c  and  Art 


Telephone  Main  86i 

Hrptttano’0 


Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  Ann  Twelfth  Streets  Washington  D.  C. 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

IN™ 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 

VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23.  “The 
Suffragist.” 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 


HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 


WILSON 


1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


schoolCoJON  CHIROPRACTIC 

Classes  taught.  Scientific  Private  Treatment 
given  for  all  Chronic  and  Acnte  Diseases.  Con¬ 
sultation  and  Examination  Free. 

J.  SHELBY  RILEY,  D.  0.,  Ph.  0.,  Dean 
ROSALIE  M.  SIMPSON,  D.  0.,  Secretary 
Office  Hours:  9 — 6  Phone  Main  1999 

1116  F  St.  N.  W.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


o 


Vida  Milholland  at  the  White  House  Gates  on  March  Fourth 
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National  ©nutans  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  Bast  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C„  Tel  Main  5437 


Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 

Indiana,  The  Arcade,  West  Washington  Street,  In¬ 
dianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Bill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Street,  St.  Paul 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 

Newark. 

New  York  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 

Filbert  5652 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  Issue  of  the  day,  will  support  It  Irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 
national  political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Gertrude  L. Crocker,  111  ,  Treasurer 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 


Executive  Committee  of  the 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  .Tohn  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


National  Woman’s  Party 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  William  Kent.  Cal. 
Del.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev. 
Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md. 


Eastern  States,  Miss  Elsie  Hill 


Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Membership 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert,  Cal. 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 

Headquarters  M anayemcnt 
Miss  Berta  Crone,  Cal. 

Organization 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye,  Mass. 
Pres* 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 


Field  Secretaries 

Southern  States,  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 


Western  States,  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Blackford  Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzensteia 


Miss  Beulah  Amldon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham, 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Sarah  Grant  Miss  Margery  Gibson  Rose 


District  Chairmen 

Middle  Atlantic  States — Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y.  North  Middle  Western  States — Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin.  Minn. 


Inland  Suffrage  States — Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utah. 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


A  rizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellville,  Marlon  Co. 
California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrllle, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough. 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

e  /o  Traveling  Library,  Blackfoot 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Slppy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 


Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street,  Manhattan 

Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whltehouse, 

42  Deerlng  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

230  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Halre, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 

Nebraska 

Mrs.  Charles  Johannes, 

3828  Cass  Street,  Omaha 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnlfield, 

Wlnnemucca 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandalia 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

1901  South  9th  Street,  Earn, 

Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Olagett, 

Nogales 

California 

Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Redding 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Taylor, 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Mrs.  Carrie  Clyde  Holly, 

605  E.  8th  St.,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  Wadsworth, 

463  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  June. 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Care  of  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melvin  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1330  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 

Tenth 

Miss  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbison-Dickey, 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 

1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 

Emporia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Mrs.  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker, 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter, 

Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth  and  Seventh 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan, 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Twelfth 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow, 

13  Algonquin  St„  Dorchester 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell, 

120  Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline 
Michigan 

First  and  Thirteenth 
Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen, 

100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Minnesota 
First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena- 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemuca 
New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 


Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts, 

421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  G.  Scott, 

899  Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair 
Eighth 

Mrs.  0.  D.  Karr, 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan, 

65  State  St.,  E.  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

3085  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield, 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

84  Herriman  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Talbot  Perkins, 

1161  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane, 

91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor, 

119  E.  19  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence, 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Taylor, 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keelin, 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles, 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers, 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith, 

331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer, 

58  E.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable, 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fourth 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman, 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers, 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Monticello. 

Twenty-eighth 

Miss  Catherine  Smith, 

1225  3rd  St.,  Albany 
Twenty-ninth 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane, 

Fulton 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears, 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Babcock, 

Leonardsville 


x  mriy-nnn 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 

_ _  Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 

Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 

Seneca  Falls 
Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-eighth 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley, 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St- 
East,  Rochester 
Thirty-ninth 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bullis, 

Fortieth  University  Ave-  Rochester 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead, 

56  High  St.,  Lockport 
Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Mrs.  Fotheringham, 

410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

509  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies, 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial, 

Oregon^1  E'  High  St'’  Sprin£fleld 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  M’Arthur, 

407  Clay  St.,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

Fifth*^^  St.,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer, 

6804  Dittman  St.,  Philadelphia 
bixth 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Wood 

,D“rham  St.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen, 

Marysville 

Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman, 

rermontenBinSt0n  Apts"  SaIt  Lake  City 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel. 

Rutland 

Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams. 

601.  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson, 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Muhse, 

Fifth35  0orling  St-'  Petersburg 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virgilina 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

Eighth'  F'  N0‘  4’  Lynchbnr8 
Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

_  3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 

Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R.  p.  d.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell, 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane, 

Cody 


National  AdrUory  Council 


Chairman, 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Austin,  Cal. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  .T. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Oothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Ohilde  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  III. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gihbes  Thomas.  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Richard  WainwTight,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  D.  0. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M  Young  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 


* 


Notes  of  the  Week 


A  New  Suffrage  Device  in  Arkansas 

A  BILL  giving  women  the  vote  in  primary 
elections  has  passed  the  Arkansas  legisla¬ 
ture  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Brough 
at  a  suffrage  mass  meeting  on  March  6.  Women 
may  now  vote  at  party  primaries  after  paying 
poll  tax,  swearing  to  support  the  candidates  of 
their  party,  and  meeting  all  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  of  male  voters. 

This  measure  practically  grants  full  suffrage  to 
Arkansas  women.  In  Arkansas,  as  in  most  South¬ 
ern  states,  the  choice  of  all  state  and  most  of 
the  county  and  municipal  offices  is  decided  in 
the  Democratic  primaries.  No  other  party  counts. 
Democratic  candidates  are  elected  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  final  elections  are  as  decisive  as  the 
balloting  of  presidential  electors.  The  primary 
law  is  made  by  the  legislature  in  almost  every 
state  and  so  can  be  remade  directly  without  the 
tedious  process  of  constitutional  amendment. 

The  special  triumph  of  this  quietly  won  vic¬ 
tory  in  Arkansas  is  that  equal  suffrage  has  at 
last  penetrated  into  the  South.  This  new  suffrage 
wedge  into  the  section  of  the  country  that  has 
held  out  most  strongly  against  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  omens  the  final  capitulation  of 
the  whole  country  to  progress.  Moreover  these 
round-about  devices  for  giving  women  their  right 
to  political  life  show  up  more  and  more  plainly 
the  impracticality  of  any  regulation  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  except  national.  Meanwhile  these  tempor¬ 
ary  expedients  of  primary  and  presidential  suf¬ 
frage  are  cumulating  at  a  tremendous  rate  the 
equal  suffrage  support  that  is  forcing  the  passage 
of  the  federal  amendment. 

A  Proposed  Liberal  Party 

T  a  convention  of  the  National  Progressive 
Party  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  on  April  12, 
13  and  14  the  Progressive  National  Com¬ 
mittee  will  attempt  to  unite  the  liberals  of  all 
existing  parties  into  a  Liberal  League.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  has  been  asked  to  send  a 
delegate  to  this  convention.  At  a  conference  of 
Progressive  leaders  in  Georgia  on  February  14 
to  lay  plans  for  the  South’s  representation  at  the 
April  convention  a  resolution  was  passed  endorsing 
a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  the  1920  platform. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  convention  itself  will 
adopt  a  federal  suffrage  plank,  since  the  Progres¬ 
sive,  Prohibition  and  Socialist  platforms  all  held 
such  planks  in  the  last  campaign  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  platforms  were  enough 
influenced  by  liberals  to  make  the  question  of  fed¬ 
eral  action  on  suffrage  almost  the  one  debated 
issue. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  may  well  prove 
the  time  for  forming  a  new  party  which  will  help 
do  away  with  the  anomalies  of  the  two  leading 
parties,  unwieldy  beqause  of  the  liberal  and 
reactionary  wings  in  each.  Some  of  the  Western 
liberals  have  already  got  ipto  effective  action  in 


the  Farmers’  Non-Partisan  League.  Suffragists 
at  any  rate  will  watch  the  April  convention  with 
deep  interest. 

The  Power  of  the  President 

HE  Senate  filibuster  over  the  armed  ship 
question  has  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
new  Senate  rule  for  limiting  debate.  This 
modified  cloture  rule  will  enable  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  to  put  through  a  measure  against  the 
efforts  of  a  minority  trying  to  block  it.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  if  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  members 
is  proposed  to  end  debate  on  a  pending  question, 
the  motion  shall  be  voted  on  one  hour  after  the 
Senate  meets  on  the  day  after  the  day  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  first  presented.  If  the  motion  gets  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  the  measure  in  question  will  then  be 
unfinished  business  until  disposed  of.  No  Sena¬ 
tor  shall  speak  more  than  one  hour  on  the  bill, 
and  no  other  .measure  can  be  considered. 

With  this  rule  in  force  the  Senate  can  still  do 
a  good  deal  of  debating,  but  the  President 
through  the  party  leaders  can  get  any  legislation 
he  wants  enacted.  It  was  through  his  demand 
that  the  cloture  rule  was  made,  to  do  away  with 
one  of  the  last  blocks  to  the  power  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  over  legislation.  President 
Wilson  need  no  longer  fear  even  “the  wilful 
twelve”  thwarting  any  of  the  measures  to  which 
he  gives  the  support  of  his  administration.  And 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  President  for  the  future  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  in  the  Senate. 

The  Record  of  the  Democratic  Party 

HE  South  Carolina  legislature  has  recently 
defeated  a  bill  for  a  referendum  on  equal 
suffrage.  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  Georgia  have  also  refused  to  submit  the 
question  of  equal  suffrage  to  the  voters  of  those 
states. 

Southern  suffragists,  finding  the  stronghold  of 
the  Democratic  party  against  them,  must  be  won¬ 
dering  just  what  the  Democratic  platform  builders 
meant  by  the  suffrage  plank  in  their  platform — 
recommending  “the  extension  of  the  franchise 
to  the  women  of  the  country  by  the  states  upon 
the  same  terms  as  men.”  It  follows  naturally  that 
these  Southern  women  are  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  workers  for  federal  amendment. 

Meanwhile  what  does  the  Democratic  party 
think  the  attitude  of  the  women  of  the  free 
West  will  be  in  1918  toward  the  party  that  has 
juggled  with  the  suffrage  issue? 

The  Individual  Voter 

HE  Senate  of  the  New  York  legislature  has 
this  week  passed  the  bill  for  a  suffrage 
referendum  in  that  state  next  November  by 
a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  seven.  Governor  Whit¬ 
man  is  expected  to  sign  the  bill. 

The  1915  referendum  polled  544,457  votes  for 
suffrage,  732,770  votes  against.  The  question 


now  is  whether  those  189,000  opposed  voters  in  all 
the  cities  and  villages  and  on  the  outlying  farms 
of  New  York  State  have  been  reached  and  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justice  of  equal  suffrage  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Ontario  Equal  Suffrage 

HE  Canadian  province  of  Ontario  is  en¬ 
franchising  women.  Sir  William  Hearst, 
Premier,  adopting  the  privately  introduced 
suffrage  bill  as  a  government  measure,  made  a 
splendid  address  to  the  legislature  on  the  practi¬ 
cal  need  of  equal  suffrage  in  a  country  at  war. 
He  said  in  part: 

‘Having  taken  our  women  into  partnership 
with  us  in  our  tremendous  task,  upon  which  the 
success  of  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  civilization  of  the  world  depends,  we  cannot 
justly  deny  them  a  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  the  right  to  have  a  say  about  the 
making  of  the  laws  they  are  so  heroically  trying 
to  defend.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
should  give  our  women  a  greater  part  in  the 
public  affairs  and  the  greater  service  that  the 
ballot  affords. 

“The  Government  indorses  this  bill  and  I  take 
full  responsibility  as  leader  of  this  House  for 
what  the  vote  may  be.  The  Government  having 
decided  to  give  women  the  vote,  it  is  anxious  they 
should  have  full  opportunity  of  exercising  that 
right  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  try  and  devise  some  plan  whereby  they 
will  be  entitled  to  record  their  vote  at  the  next 
Provincial  election.” 

The  bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
Ontario  legislature  unanimously.  The  only  de¬ 
bate  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives  deserved 
most  credit  for  fathering  equal  suffrage. 

A  Woman  Senator  in  Mexico 

WOMAN,  Miss  Hermila  Galindo,  is  one 
of  the  candidates  in  the  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions  held  in  Mexico  on  March  11.  This 
is  the  first  election  since  1914  and  640  candidates 
have  been  put  forward  for  twenty-four  seats  in 
the  House  of  Deputies.  Miss  Galindo  has  made 
a  strong  campaign  in  the  Fifth  District  and  first 
returns  report  her  election. 

Municipal  Suffrage  in  Russia 

N  Russia  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Duma  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  granting 
municipal  suffrage  to  women,  without  the 
right  of  holding  municipal  office.  The  council  of 
the  Zemstro  of  Taroslav  at  a  recent  meeting 
voted  a  resolution  supporting  women  in  their 
claim  to  the  right  of  election  to  office  and  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Government  that  they  be  eligible 
to  seats  in  district  councils.  The  Zemstro  insists 
that  especially  because  of  women’s  absolutely 
necessary  work  on  the  land  they  must  have  their 
full  share  of  the  control  of  local  affairs,  not  only 
as  a  measure  of  justice  but  also  for  the  good 
of  the  country. 
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Opening  Speech  at  Convention  Dinner 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3 

By  Marie  Jenney  Howe 


WE  are  here  to  celebrate  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party!  We  celebrate  no  less  the 
mother  organization  which  may  seem  to 
die  in  giving  birth  to  her  child.  But  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  can  never  die.  It  will  live  on  as 
long  as  women  are  capable  of  gratitude  to  wo¬ 
men;  which  will  be,  I  hope,  always. 

The  Congressional  Union  has  experienced  a 
brief  but  brilliant  career.  Four  years  ago  a 
great  idea  lay  buried  in  a  committee.  The 
average  suffragist  had  never  heard  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment.  To  the  general  public 
it  was  totally  unknown.  Four  years  ago  a 
group  of  women,  or  shall  I  say  two  women — 

I  judge  by  the  applause  that  I  had  better  say 
two  women — brought  that  great  idea  out  into 
the  light.  They  made  it  a  matter  of  vital  dis¬ 
cussion.  Time  went  on.  They  made  it  a  matter 
of  violent  discussion.  They  made  it  a  political 
issue.  They  pushed  it  out  from  Washington 
into  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  across  into  Ohio  and  Illinois, 
across  the  Mississippi  into  the  middle  west, 
across  to  the  far  west  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  California  and  Washington  State.  From 
Washington  to  Washington,  from  a  committee 
to  a  political  issue — one  would  say  it  could  not 
be  done;  the  Congressional  Union  did  it! 

The  Congressional  Union  did  more  than 
this.  It  created  a  new  spirit. 

Before  Alice  Paul  had  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege, — we  had  a  suffrage  spirit  in  those  days 
too — we  used  to  be  so  anxious  to  please,  so 
pleasant  and  ineffective,  so  frightened  and 
smiling.  O,  the  good  old  days  when  Alice 
Paul  was  still  in  college !  Where  is  the  anxious 
fear  we  used  to  see  at  every  legislative  hearing? 
Has  it  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth? 
Not  at  all.  You  see  it  still  at  every  legislative 
hearing,  only  now  that  fear  is  on  the  faces  of 
the  legislators. 


If  you  could  gather  up  Alice  Paul,  Lucy  Burns, 
Anne  Martin,  Mrs.  Belmont,  and  send  them  all 
to  Siberia,  the  Congressional  Union  would  live 
on  in  all  of  us  who  are  here  tonight,  in  thousands 
of  women  who  are  not  here.  This  new  attitude 


Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe 


of  the  woman  who  respects  herself  and  her  cause 
is  unquenchable. 

The  Congressional  Union  did  this.  It  did  more 
than  this.  It  created  a  new  method.  The  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  this  method  is  the  way  it 


retards  suffrage.  When  the  pickets  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  White  House  the  first  thing  I  heard, — 
even  before  I  read  about  them  in  the  newspapers — 
I  heard,  “the  Congressional  Union  has  put  back 
suffrage  twenty  years.”  And  when  the  women  let 
down  their  banner  in  Congress,  in  that  quiet 
lady-like  way  to  which  no  reasonable  person 
could  really  object,  again  I  heard  the  same  com¬ 
ment,  “the  Congressional  Union  has  put  back 
suffrage  twenty  years.”  And  when  we  intro¬ 
duced  the  partisan  method  into  our  politics  it 
was  prophesised  that  we  had  put  back  suffrage 
fifty  years. 

Fifty,  plus  twenty,  plus  twenty  equals 
ninety.  If  we  believe  our  critics  the  suffrage 
movement  by  these  three  methods  has  been 
pushed  back  to  the  days  before  Miss  Anthony. 
Now  I  ask  you  frankly,  are  we  back  in  the 
days  before  Miss  Anthony?  Shall  we  believe 
our  critics  or  our  own  eyes?  For  we  plainly 
see  that  in  the  life-time  of  the  Congressional 
Union  suffrage  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  every  dramatic  act  has  accelerated  its 
progress. 

The  things  that  are  said  against  us  should 
not  be  interpreted  with  too  great  literalness. 
People  use  words  so  differently,  it  does  not  do 
to  take  the  literal  words.  Try  to  get  the 
meaning  behind  the  words.  When  people  say 
we  are  putting  the  movement  backward  per¬ 
haps  it  is  the  only  way  of  expressing  how 
much  they  hate  to  see  it  go  forward.  Their 
pessimistic  prophecies  sound  to  us  like  hymns 
of  praise  that  prove  the  Congressional  Union 
method  a  success. 

Do  not  be  influenced  by  our  critics.  They  stand 
with  their  backs  to  the  future  looking  to  the  past  for 
a  precedent,  and  standing  so,  they  cannot  read  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Turn  them  right  about  face. 
Convert  them,  every  one  of  them.  It  can  be  done. 
The  National  Woman’s  Party  is  doing  it. 


Maintenance  of  National  Headquarters  in  1917 


1'  HE  Committee  for  Maintenance  of  National 
Headquarters  is  starting  the  year  1917  with 
a  vigor  that  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
strong  support  women  all  over  the  country  are 
offering  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen  is  only  a  little  more  than 
two  months  old,  and  already  this  committee,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Party,  numbers  seventy-seven  members  from 
twenty  states.  There  are  many  new  names  on 
this  year’s  list,  and  many  names  of  members  who 
have  worked  with  the  committee  since  it  started. 


The  sincerest  gratitude  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Party  is  due  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee  for  its  work. 
The  Committee  consists  of : 


California — Mrs.  Charles  D.  Blaney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
T.  Kent,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kundsen,  Miss  Eleanor  Lawlor. 
Colorado — Mrs.  Lucius  D.  Cuthbert.  Connecticut — 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Miss  Edith  V.  Poole,  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Warner.  District  of  Columbia — Miss  Helen  Monroe,  Mrs. 
G.  Brown  Miller,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch,  Mrs.  Paul  Dessez, 
Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  Miss 
Edith  .T.  Goode,  Mrs.  Christian  Hemmick,  Mrs.  Nevil 
Monroe  Hopkins,  Miss  Sheldon  Jackson,  Mrs.  Loren 
Johnson,  Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Miss  Electa  S.  Lawton, 
Miss  Eliza  Lord,  Miss  Aline  E.  Solomon,  Miss  Eliza 
Tonks,  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  Mrs.  John  Jay  White, 
Mrs.  Harvr»y  W.  Wiley.  Illinois — Mrs.  Davis  Ewing, 
Mrs.  Edward  Morris,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald.  Louisiana — - 
Mrs.  Rosella  S.  Bayhi.  Maryland— Rev.  Olympia  Brown. 
Massachusetts — Miss  Grace  Henshaw.  Michigan — 


Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mrs.  James  Whittemore.  Minne¬ 
sota— Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Harrison,  Mrs. 
Alden  H.  Potter,  Miss  Florence  G.  Youmans.  Missouri 
— Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson.  Montana — Mrs.  S.  B.  M. 
Young.  Nevada — Miss  Anne  Martin.  New  Mexico — 
Mrs.  Joshua  S.  Raynolds.  New  York — Mrs.  F.  T. 
Ackermann,  Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  Mrs.  John  Winters 
Brannan,  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  Miss 
Anna  Constable,  Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 
Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  Miss  Ellen  K.  Lente,  Miss 
Marian  May,  Mrs.  John  Rogers.  Ohio — Miss  H.  W. 
Freshour,  Mrs.  Edward  Orton,  Mrs.  James  M.  Rector, 
Mrs.  Valentine  Winters.  Pennsylvania — Miss  Mary  A. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  L.  Clinton,  Miss  Fanny  T.  Cochran, 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  Mrs.  Henry 
Justice,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein,  Miss  Marie  E. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Miss  Louise  Lewis,  a 
Friend,  Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman.  Virginia — Mrs.  Sophie 
Meredith,  Mrs.  Mulhall,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Steed.  Wisconsin — 
Miss  Amy  Comstock,  Richland  Center  Woman’s  Club. 
Wyoming — Margery  Gibson  Ross. 


The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE. — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 

In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorabe  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 


Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Suffrage  Strength  in  the  Next  Congress 

\kT  HEN  the  extra  session  of  Congress  meets  on  April  16,  the  national  suf- 
*  *  frage  amendment  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  Congress.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  greatly  increased  agitation 
for  the  amendment  during  the  last  four  years,  but  also  to  the  increased  political 
power  of  women. 

During  these  four  years  women  have  won  full  suffrage  in  Nevada  and 
Montana;  presidential  suffrage  in  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Indiana; 
and  Congressional  suffrage  in  Arkansas.  The  total  number  of  states  where 
women  vote  is  now  sixteen — one-third  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union;  6,630,253 
women  are  now  eligible  to  vote  for  President;  2,926,323  to  vote  for  Congress; 
7,037,158  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other.  This  means  that  one-third  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  one-fourth  of  the  House,  and  one-fourth  of  the  electoral  college  now  come 
from  states  where  women  vote  in  national  elections.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  vote  necessary  to  elect  a  president  comes  from  these  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  President  Wilson’s  first  administration  the  political 
strength  of  women  was  less  than  half  what  it  is  today.  Then  2,401,774  women 
could  vote  in  national  elections.  Then  one-fifth  of  the  Senate,  less  than  one- 
tenth  (eight  per  cent)  of  the  House,  and  one-tenth  of  the  electoral  college  came 
from  suffrage  states. 

Even  this  political  power  of  four  years  ago  furnished  sufficient  lever¬ 
age  in  Congress,  we  believe,  to  have  made  possible  the  passing  of  the 
national  amendment,  if  all  suffrage  forces  had  concentrated  on  the  amendment. 
But  strong  as  was  the  reason  for  national  work  during  the  past  four  years, 
it  is  even  stronger  today.  Since  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  Congress 
comes  from  states  where  women  vote,  this  Congress  must  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  responsive  to  the  demand  of  women  for  their  enfranchisement. 

Let  us  now  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  administration  resolve  to 
concentrate  on  the  national  government,  the  only  place  where  the  political 
power  of  women  can  be  brought  to  bear.  If  we  do  this,  and  if  we  work 

with  sufficient  resolution,  we  can  obtain  this  amendment  before  this  Congress 
comes  to  an  end. 

( NOTE  Figures  given  of  the  women  eligible  to  vote  at  elections  are  based  on  the  census 
of  1910,  with  increase  for  six  years  estimated  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  between 
1900  and  1910.) 
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Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker 
Mrs.  Alvin  Barber 


Arkansas 

Mrs.  John  P.  Almand 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Robert  Kerr 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Leakin 
Delaware 

Mrs.  P.  V.  E.  Ivory 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Minnie  P.  Dunton 


The  Legislative  Department 

Legislative  Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Lobby  Committee 

Chairman,  M13S  Maud  Younger 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  William  Kent  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell 


Illinois 

Mrs.  Jean  Ellis  Driver 


Legislative  Committee 

Missouri 

Mrs.  Bradley  B.  Huff 


Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 


New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 


Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott 


New  York 

Mrs.  Clarence  Smith 


Massachusetts 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Michigan 

Mrs.  George  Grimes 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Colvin 


North  Dakota 

Miss  Aldyth  Ward 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Mead 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 


Office  Manager,  Miss  Lillian  Crans 


Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellowes 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Virginia 

Miss  J.  S.  Jennings 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  Lane 


DURING  the  interval  before  Congress  as¬ 
sembles  in  April,  Miss  Anne  Martin  of 
Nevada,  vice-chairman  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  and  chairman  of  its  legislative 
department,  and  Miss  Maud  Younger  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  chairman  of  the  lobby  committee  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  will  lead  into  the  Southern  states 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  expeditions  that  has  yet 
invaded  this  territory.  Nine  of  the  states  which 
are  to  hear  the  history  and  plans  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  in  relation  to  the  fight  for  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  have  not  yet  been  officially 
organized  by  the  Woman’s  Party.  The  opportuni¬ 
ty  will  be  taken  to  form  a  state  branch  in  each. 

These  states  are  the  strongholds  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  party,  in  that  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  most  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Rules  and  Judiciary  Committee 
are  from  this  territory.  Between  the  Con¬ 
gress  just  adjourned  and  the  extra  session  which 
has  been  called  for  next  month,  leaders  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  will  swing  rapidly  through  the 
South,  addressing  the  people  in  the  districts  of 
fifty-one  Congressmen  in  order  to  secure  greater 
support  for  the  amendment  from  this  territory. 

ISS  MARTIN  and  Miss  Younger,  with  their 
party,  will  make  the  whole  trip  through  the 
Southern  states  by  motor,  meeting  in  their 
home  states  the  constituents  of  the  Congressmen 
who  have  watched  the  active  and  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  Washington. 
Whatever  the  attitude  of  a  percentage  of  the 
Southern  representatives  on  national  suffrage, 
their  attitude  toward  the  Woman’s  Party  lobby 
has  been  friendly  and  sympathetic,  and  the  two 
legislative  leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Party  have 
from  many  quarters  been  offered  courtesies  in 
these  states  from  Democratic  leaders.  Letters 
of  introduction  to  officials,  offers  to  introduce  the 
leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  the  South,  have 
been  extended  by  many  Democrats. 

Every  Southern  member  of  the  Rules  and  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  be  reached  by  the 
Woman’s  Party  tour;  and  in  every  state  deputa¬ 
tions  to  representatives  will  be  organized  by 
their  constituents  in  the  Southern  states.  Among 
the  organizers  who  will  go  into  the  South  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Woman’s  Party  leaders  to  coalesce 
the  suffrage  sentiment  of  the  South  behind  the  na¬ 


tional  suffrage  amendment  are  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
Thompson,  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Miss  Vivian  Pierce, 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  and 
Miss  Doris  Stevens.  In  each  state  many  cities 
will  be  visited  to  arouse  interest  in  the  Western 
representatives  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  a  state 
conference  will  be  held,  with  prominent  officials, 
local  officers  and  Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Younger 
as  the  speakers. 

MMENSE  interest  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  women  of  the  Southern  states.  Louisiana 
women  want  assistance  in  reaching  the  suffra¬ 
gists  of  their  state,  and  have  sent  to  national  head¬ 
quarters  for  an  organizer.  Mississippi  women  are 
making  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  con¬ 
ference  an  official  matter.  The  Governor  of 
Mississippi  has  offered  the  Woman’s  Party  the 
State  Capitol  as  headquarters  from  which  to 
reach  the  women  of  his  state,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  conference. 

The  district  of  Majority  Leader  Claude  Kitchin, 
Representative  Pou,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Representative  Webb,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  will  be  the  first  group  of 
Congressmen’s  districts  to  be  reached  when  the 
Woman’s  Party  flyer  arrives  in  North  Carolina, 
where  a  conference  is  to  be  held  in  Charlotte. 
The  speakers  will  also  touch  Rocky  Mount, 
Greensboro  and  Salisbury.  En  route  to  the  Caro- 
linas  Miss  Younger  and  Miss  Martin  have  been 
asked  to  speak  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Following  North  Carolina  the  party  will  touch 
the  following  points:  in  South  Carolina,  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Charleston;  in  Georgia,  Augusta,  Atlanta, 
Macon,  Savannah  and  Brunswick;  in  Florida, 
Jacksonville  and  Valdosta;  in  Alabama,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Birmingham,  Livingston  and  Mobile ; 
in  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge; 
in  Mississippi,  Jackson,  Vicksburg  and  Green¬ 
wood;  in  Tennessee,  Memphis,  Nashville  and 
Jackson,  with  a  side-trip  to  speak  in  Marion, 
Arkansas;  in  Kentucky,  Louisville,  Frankfort  and 
Lexington;  in  West  Virginia,  Charleston,  Parkers¬ 
burg,  Wheeling,  Cumberland  and  Frederick;  in 
Maryland,  Cumberland  and  Hagerstown. 

EPUTATIONS  to  Congressmen  are  being 
organized  in  the  suffrage  states  as  well  as 
in  the  South.  Alice  Henkle  is  helping  in 
the  organization  of  the  Illinois  deputations  which 


will  precede  the  second  annual  conference  of  the 
Illinois  branch. 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore,  another  national 
organizer,  is  working  in  California  and  from 
California  will  go  to  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Miss  Margery  Ross,  a  third  national  organizer,  at 
work  in  the  West,  is  centering  on  Idaho  and 
Wyoming. 

URING  the  weeks  of  accelerated  activity  in 
the  South  and  West,  legislative  activities 
and  organization  of  conferences  will  go  on  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
leaving  not  one  district  unorganized  or  one  Con¬ 
gressman  unreached  by  his  constituents  in  regard 
to  the  federal  amendment  by  the  time  the  regular 
session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  convenes. 
Deputations  to  their  Congressmen  are  being  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Woman’s  Party  members  in  every 
state,  and  a  steady  stream  of  letters  has  gone  to 
the  President  asking  his  support  from  women  of 
the  nation. 

In  Delaware,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  deputations  to  Represen¬ 
tative  Polk  and  Senator  Walcott,  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  from  that  state,  have  been  arranged  for  the 
near  future. 

Active  legislative  work  is  going  forward  in 
Maryland  under  Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  the  state 
chairman.  Miss  Lucy  Branham  is  organizing  the 
Eastern  Shore  districts  in  that  state  and  arrang¬ 
ing  deputations  to  Congressmen.  Mrs.  Robert 
Baker,  press  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in 
Washington,  will  speak  before  the  Just  Govern¬ 
ment  League  in  Baltimore  this  week,  at  which 
time  definite  plans  for  the  coming  work  on  Con¬ 
gress  are  to  be  formulated. 

In  Newark  the  New  Jersey  branch  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  is  about  to  hold  the  first  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Party  since  the  convention  coalition,  a 
rally  that  will  inaugurate  new  activities  in  New 
Jersey.  At  this  March  15th  meeting,  for  which 
Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose  is  chairman  of  arrangements, 
the  speakers  will  be  Fola  La  Follette,  Doris 
Stevens  and  Allen  McCurdy.  Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
and  Miss  Bertha  Sapovits  are  helping  in  the 
organization  of  this  big  endorsement  of  the  fed- 
tral  amendment  battle  on  the  part  of  New  Jersey 
citizens. 
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Departmental  Reports  at  National  Convention 


THE  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  longer  resist  the 
organized  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  passage  of 
the  national  suffrage  amendment.  This  conviction 
was  brought  home  to  the  women  who  attended  the 
convention  of  the  Congressional  Union  and  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  in  Washington,  and  were 
thrilled  by  the  reports  from  the  firing-line. 

The  reports  of  the  state  chairmen,  heads  of 
departments  and  organizers  for  the  past  year 
showed  that  the  movement  for  the  liberation 
of  women  is  growing  stronger  daily  and  with 
greater  numbers  of  workers  coming  into  the  field. 
Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  of  California,  now  mem¬ 
bership  chairman  of  the  national  organization,  in 
her  report  made  it  plain  that  the  membership  of 
the  Congressional  Union  and  the  Woman’s  Party, 
now  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  has  more  than 
trebled  in  the  past  year,  and  that  the  greatest 
gains  made  are  in  the  western  suffrage  states 
which  are  zealously  working  for  the  complete 
political  liberty  of  women. 

NOT  only  has  the  organization  increased  in 
numbers,  however.  It  has  also  increased  in 
determination  and  practical  purpose,  if  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  by  members  and 
friends  can  be  taken  as  a  sign.  The  treasurer’s  re¬ 
port,  which  is  printed  in  full  on  another  page  of 
The  Suffragist,  shows  receipts  amounting  to 
$111,000,  an  increase  of  115  per  cent  above  the 
funds  contributed  last  year. 

Valuable  aid  in  gathering  funds  has  been  given 
by  Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  national  finance  chair¬ 
man,  whose  report  shows  that  from  January  24, 
when  the  National  Finance  Committee  was  formed, 
until  March  1,  $20,523  had  been  collected,  and 
pledges  yet  to  be  paid  amounting  to  $32,763  had 
been  made. 

Apparently  women  cannot  be  connected  with 
the  Congressional  Union  in  any  capacity  without 
feeling  an  urge  to  action.  Indication  of  this  was 
given  by  Mrs.  John  Rogers  in  her  report  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advisory  Council,  when  she  said  that 
it  was  impossible  to  chronicle  all  that  had  been 
done  by  members  of  the  Council  who  promised 
moral  support”  but  who  have  given  money,  con¬ 
tributed  articles  for  The  Suffragist  and  press, 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  as  organizers  and 
speakers.  In  conclusion  Mrs.  Rogers  spoke  of 
Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  a  member  of  the 
Council  who  “poured  her  enthusiasm,  her  vitali¬ 
ty,  the  last  ounce  of  her  strength  out  for  the 
freedom  of  women.” 

Mrs.  Kent’s  committee  takes  entire  charge  of  the 
rent  of  $4,000  a  year.  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean’s  re¬ 
port  of  receipts  from  headquarters  of  $2089.75  and 
expenditures  of  $2880.00  shows  that  Cameron 
House  bids  fair  to  become  a  self-supporting  head¬ 
quarters,  since  extraordinary  expenses  for  rear¬ 
rangements  of  offices  and  repairs  will  not  be 
necessary  during  the  coming  year.  The  drawing¬ 
rooms  have  been  rented  for  dancing,  the  dining¬ 


room  for  fencing  and  the  barn  for  storage,  while 
the  bedrooms  are  rented  principally  by  the 
workers  at  National  Headquarters. 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold  gave  a  graphic  account 
of  the  expansion  of  Headquarters  itself,  and 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  workers  in  all 
departments.  In  charge  of  all  buying  for  all  de¬ 
partments,  Miss  Arnold  is  able  to  measure  the 
growth  of  the  Woman’s  Party  not  only  in  Wash¬ 
ington  but  in  every  part  of  the  country.  She 
reports  that  nearly  all  state  branches  are  now 
self-supporting,  paying  for  their  own  supplies, 
flags,  regalia,  pins. 

“It  is  interesting,”  said  Miss  Arnold,  “to  realize 
that  our  Woman’s  Party  banners  are  floating 
by  the  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  country  today. 
*  *  *  But  to  me  the  important  thing  about 
National  Headquarters  is  the  spirit  found  there. 
It  is  a  spirit  I  can  only  characterize  as  ‘game’ ; 
it  is  the  spirit  one  sees  along  the  picket  line, 
which  has  gained  the  admiration  of  even  the 
Washington  Police,  the  spirit  which  has  neither 
whined  nor  posed  and  which  characterizes  the 
Woman’s  Party  throughout  the  country.” 

While  the  work  at  Headquarters  goes  smoothly 
on  the  legislative  committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Martin  keeps  up  a  constant  fire 
upon  Congress.  A  lobby  committee  has  been 
formed  as  a  branch  of  the  legislative  department 
with  Miss  Maud  Younger  as  chairman.  Miss 
\  ounger  s  and  Mrs.  Gardner’s  reports  to  this  con¬ 
vention  show  a  complete  and  systematic  poll  of 
Congress  procured  by  diligently  interviewing 
every  member  of  Senate  and  House  and  care¬ 
fully  setting  down  the  results  of  the  interviews 
for  filing  in  the  legislative  department. 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  the  chairman  of 
the  literature  department,  reported  that  nearly 
100,000  pieces  of  literature  were  distributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  of  the  Suffrage  Special.  The  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  the  federal  work  is  shown  by 
daily  requests  from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
literature.  Libraries  in  various  sections  have 
recently  written  for  literature,  particularly  the 
Womans  Party  Campaign  Text  Book,  which  is 
rapidly  being  accepted  as  a  standard  piece  of 
suffrage  literature.  The  leaflets  used  during  the 
past  year  have  been  prepared  by  Miss  Burns  and 
Mrs.  Weed.  Also  a  valuable  leaflet  on  State 
Constitutions  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley  and  Mrs.  Mary  Beard.  The  next  work  of 
the  department,  Miss  Fendall  announced,  is  the 
publication  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

THE  report  of  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed  showed 
the  careful  work  done  by  her  as  research 
chairman  which  has  proved  invaluable  in 
supplying  speakers  and  workers  with  facts  and 
figures.  The  leaflet  on  “The  Political  Power  of 
Women”  was  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Fendall.  Another  leaflet  which  has  proved  of  great 
service  was  put  out  by  the  department  on  “The 
Political  Plistory  of  the  Suffrage  Movement  in 


America,”  giving  quotations  from  the  letters  and 
speeches  of  pioneers  and  from  the  Revolution 
editorials,  proving  that  the  party  policy  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  was  the  principle  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  her  associates.  Mrs.  Weed  is  now 
preparing  a  pamphlet  on  “The  Attitude  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  Recent  Presidential 
Campaign.” 

The  reports  of  Miss  Vivian  Pierce  for  the  staff 
of  The  Suffragist,  of  Miss  S.  Ada  Flatman,  the 
business  manager  of  The  Suffragist,  and  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Smith,  the  circulation  manager,  showed 
the  most  encouraging  outlook  for  the  paper,  which 
is  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  work  for  the  federal  amendment.  Miss 
Flatman  had  recently  returned  from  a  trans¬ 
continental  trip  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  paper,  and  her  report 
showed  that  contracts  from  January,  1916,  to 
date  amounted  to  $3,400.  During  the  year,  as  the 
activities  to  be  chronicled  increased,  the  paper 
was  permanently  enlarged  from  eight  to  twelve 
pages.  The  subscriptions  for  the  year,  reported 
Miss  Smith,  had  doubled. 

ISS  DORIS  STEVENS,  as  chairman  of 
organization,  gave  an  account  of  the  year’s 
work  which  showed  the  immense  growth 
of  the  Union  as  it  spread  from  state  to  state  until 
it  reached  from  coast  to  coast.  Miss  Stevens 
travelled  from  Illinois  to  California,  from  Arizona 
to  Montana,  to  speak  at  branches  organized  in 
many  states.  In  every  state  generous  sums  were 
contributed  for  the  support  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  fight.  Since  the  last  convention  of  the  Union 
seventeen  branches  of  the  organization  have  been 
formed,  nearly  all  having  become  self-supporting 
within  the  year. 

Far-reaching  has  been  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker’s 
work  in  the  press  department.  Mrs.  Baker  breezily 
described  her  apprenticeship  in  the  department  as 
press  chairman  for  the  Suffrage  Special  on  the  trip 
into  the  West,  and  declared  that  the  vast  amount 
of  propaganda  put  over  at  this  time  had  put  be¬ 
fore  the  general  public  the  first  real  knowledge 
they  had  had  of  the  new  fight  for  political  liberty 
that  had  been  carried  to  Congress.  Mrs.  Baker 
declared  that  the  White  House  picket,  far  from 
hurting  the  national  suffrage  cause,  had  helped. 
“Whenever  we  wanted  to  give  a  special  message 
to  the  world,”  she  said,  “we  inscribed  it  on  a 
banner  and  gave  it  to  a  picket  to  carry  to  the 
White  House.  It  was  immediately  flashed  all 
over  the  country.” 

The  reports  of  the  earnest  state  chairmen,  of 
one  zealous  young  organizer  after  another,  and 
the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  with  which  each  was 
presented,  proved  as  nothing  else  could  have,  the 
devotion  which  has  gone  into  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  work  during  the  past  year.  It  is  this  spirit 
of  the  workers  which  explains  the  great  strides 
ahead  which  have  been  made — the  spirit  which 
discounts  defeats  and  demands  action,  not  to¬ 
morrow,  but  now. 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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The  One  Place 

NYONE  who  has  lived  in,  or  is  at  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Washington,  must  under¬ 
stand  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
population,  and  should  realize  that  only  in  Wash¬ 
ington  can  the  heart  of  the  woman  suffrage  issue 
be  reached. 

The  eyes  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
world,  are  focussed  on  the  National  Capital  city, 
impressions  created  and  persons  reached  there 
whom  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  reach  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  very  extensive  campaign. 

I  do  not  agree  with  a  statement  made  recently 
in  the  columns  of  your  paper,  that  the  White 
House  is  the  private  residence  of  the  President, 
and  that  in  these  perilous  times  of  our  country 
“picketing”  should  not  be.  Patriotism  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  at  all,  in  my  opinion  (these 
women  are  all  real  red-blooded  American  wo¬ 
men  when  it  comes  to  an  issue  involving  the  na¬ 
tional  honor  of  the  United  States),  but  it  is  a 
question  of  the  “right  of  suffrage  for  women.” 

The  President  is  a  representative  of  the  people, 
elected  by  the  people,  resides  in  the  White  House, 
which  is  owned  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States-,  as  such,  and  the  executive  offices  of  the 
President  are  situated  in  a  wing  of  the  White 
House. 

Where,  then,  would  the  President  be  reached, 
if  not  at  the  White  House? — Archibald  R.  Har¬ 
mon,  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  5. 

Power 

RESIDENT  WILSON  told  a  deputation 
from  the  Congressional  Union  that  he  could 
not  move  for  suffrage  until  his  party  told 
him  to.  But  they  watchfully  waited  and  in  about 


two  weeks  they  noted  he  was  planning  to  go 
several  times  a  week  to  the  Capitol  to  hasten  legis¬ 
lation  on  which  his  party  platform  had  never 
breathed  a  word.  And  they  sighed  and  mourn¬ 
fully  said  to  each  other,  “Perhaps  if  we  were  a 
railway  union  he  would  do  as  much  for  us.” — 
New  York  Chief,  February  17. 

Consistency 

WE  of  America,  who  tolerate  the  ghastly  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  petty  time-killing  of  our  na¬ 
tional  Congress  on  the  eve  of  war,  can 
hardly  find  fault  with  a  few  millions  of  women 
who  are,  after  all,  about  the  most  consistent 
group  in  our  country’s  politics. — Boston  Journal, 
March  3. 

A  Far-Reaching  Smile 

RESIDENT  WILSON  smiled  today  on  the 
silent  sentinels  of  the  suffrage  movement 
posted  as  pickets  at  the  western  entrance  to 
the  White  House  grounds. — Advertiser,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  February  16. 

Ingratitude 

1PUT  them  on  committees, 

I  say  they’re  bound  to  win, 

I  send  congratulations 
When  another  state  comes  in; 

And  often  on  their  birthdays 
I  will  write  a  little  note, 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  I  do, 

They  nag  me  for  the  vote. 

— Alice  Ducr  Miller,  in  New  York  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune,  March  4. 


Impression  of  Society  Reporter 

WE  wandered  out  into  the  soft  sunset  of  a 
Washington  spring  afternoon  and  without 
intention  found  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  where  a  guard  of  twenty-nine 
Congressional  Union  suffragettes  stood  sentinel 
on  either  side  of  the  gateway  holding  long,  forked 
purple  and  yellow  banners  fluttering  from  ten 
foot  poles.  *  *  *  Even  an  anti  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  little  moved  by  the  evident  martyrdom  of 
that  silent,  steadfast  guard.  The  combination  of 
folly  and  heroism  has  touched  the  human  heart 
since  long  before  the  days  of  that  most  heroic  of 
fools,  Don  Quixote. 

The  bare  bones  of  the  huge  stands  being  erected 
all  the  way  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol 
for  tomorrow’s  inauguration  towered  above  the 
twenty-nine  sentinels  and  above  the  moving 
throngs  who  ambled  with  Sabatical  leisureliness 
up  and  down  Pennsylvania  avenue.— Mine.  X., 
in  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  March  4. 

Picketing  vs.  Golf 

FEMININE  superiority  is  again  demonstrated. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  took 
cold  during  a  few  hours’  exposure  to  con¬ 
ditions  the  White  House  pickets  had  weathered 
for  weeks. — Washington  Star,  March  10. 

War  and  Suffrage 

ALICE  PAUL,  heading  the  Congressional 
Union,  author  of  the  silent  sentinel  pickets 
at  the  White  House,  is  standing  pat.  She 
says  the  prospect  of  war  makes  it  clear  that  the 
country  needs  women’s  votes  in  its  political 
determinations. — Quincy,  III.,  Herald,  February  17. 
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Governed — and  Governing 

Two  delegations  to  the  President — they  present  a  contrast  worth  studying.  The  Appahare  Indians:  Short  Man,  Cut  Nose,  Little  Raven  and 
the  rest,  represent  a  whole  tribe  of  voters  who  want  more  land;  their  business  is  being  given  serious  consideration.  The  women  represent  the  suf¬ 
fragists  of  New  York  City,  including  plenty  of  tax  payers,  but  no  voters;  they  stand  outside  the  gates. 


From  the  Independent,  March  5. 


The  Delegation  to  the  President 

THE  weather  seems  as  much  opposed  to  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  as  the  women  of  the  party 
charge  the  President  with  being;  but  as  the 
suffragists  are  only  driven  to  more  and  more 
determined  activity  by  the  Presidential  opposition, 
so  also  they  seem  to  be  hardened  for  extra  efforts 
by  adverse  weather. 

Today  they  faced  the  elemental  enemies  with 
only  slight,  if  any,  diminution  of  previously  calcu¬ 
lated  forces  and  drove  their  message  through  the 
barred  gates  and  locked  doors  into  the  presence 
of  President  Wilson. 

There  was  no  hesitating.  The  line,  the  women 
about  four  feet  apart,  moved  around  the  White 
House  grounds,  completely  encircling  them,  and 
then  stopped  so  that  in  whatever  direction  the 
President  looked  he  would  face  a  wall  of  banners 
whose  meaning  he  could  not  mistake. — ( New 
York  Times.) 

Four  Years  Ago — The  Contrast 

OUR  years  ago  today  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  a  perfect  afternoon  a  suffrage  parade 
ushered  in  the  Wilson  adminstration,  and 
was  mobbed  in  the  public  streets. 

Today,  the  worst  in  months,  the  women 
marched  again,  this  time  through  streets  lined 
with  men  and  women  under  bobbing  umbrellas. 
But  they  were  not  mobbed.  They  marched  through 
solid  lines  of  friends.  The  policemen  at  the  street 
corners  saluted  as  the  standard  bearers  passed. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

All  Ages  March  for  Suffrage 

THERE  were  women  and  girls  of  all  ages 
and  sizes  in  the  line.  The  oldest,  suffrage 
leaders  said,  was  86.  The  youngest  was 
just  5.  There  were  working  girls  marching  next 
in  line  to  the  wives  of  millionaires.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  elderly  women  who  were 
forced  by  the  weather  to  drop  out,  marched  until 
the  end. — ( Chicago  Tribune.) 

Thousands  Watch  Parade  in  Rain 

ATHERED  in  the  streets  and  huddled  upon 
the  porticos  of  the  public  buildings  passed 
by  the  marchers  were  between  four  and  five 
thousand  men  and  women,  the  majority  of  them 
inaugural  visitors,  who  cheered  the  demonstra¬ 
tion. —  ( Washington ,  D.  C.  Post.) 

Club  Men  Interested  in  Suffrage 

THE  marchers  organized  on  Vermont  avenue, 
above  H  street.  From  the  windows  of  the 
Cosmos  Club  at  the  corner,  next  door  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  suffragists,  very  precise  look¬ 
ing  members,  most  of  whom  are  scientists, 
looked  down  with  interest  on  the  drenched 
women. 

Up  the  street  the  windows  of  the  University 
Club  were  almost  filled  with  men  who  watched 
the  women  in  their  demonstration  for  suffrage, 
while  they  toasted  their  shins  before  gr#te  fires. 

In  Lafayette  Square,  across  from  the  head¬ 
quarters,  the  onlookers  filled  the  sidewalk.  More 


than  a  score  of  people  climbed  up  on  the  statue 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Kosiuszko,  who  helped 
the  United  States  in  the  revolution  against  taxa¬ 
tion  without  representation.  —  ( New  York 
Journal.) 

The  Picket  Line  of  1000 

HEY  stood  silently,  following  the  example 
of  the  “silent  sentinels”  who  had  been 
picketing  the  White  House  for  the  last 
two  months.  The  wind  blew  sharply  in  their 
faces,  which  got  very  red;  their  hands  were  cold 
and  they  propped  their  banners  against  the  fence ; 
some  of  them  clicked  their  heels  against  the  stone 
foundation  of  the  fence  to  keep  their  feet  warm. 
They  stood  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  under  the 
gaze  of  the  police  and  several  thousand  inaugural 
visitors.  Then  they  took  up  the  march  again. 
— ( New  York  Herald.) 

They  Mean  Business 

OMEN  who  are  fighting  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  give  them  suffrage 
celebrated  the  union  of  their  forces  to-day 
by  marching  around  and  around  the  White  House 
in  a  drenching  rain.  The  union  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  and  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman 
Suffrage  was  effected  yesterday,  and  to-day’s 
demonstration  was  the  first  “big  drive"  to  show 
they  mean  business. 

The  march  was  led  by  Vida  Milholland,  sister 
of  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  who  until  her 
death  was  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
suffrage  ranks.  Behind  Miss  Milholland  was  an 
old  banner  of  many  campaigns  inscribed,  “We 
demand  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution  enfranchising  women.”— N.  Y.  American, 
March  5. 

A  Way  of  Escape 

ITH  those  suffragist  pickets  surrounding 
the  White  House,  it  was  clearly  a  mistake 
not  to  provide  the  executive  mansion  with 
a  secret  underground  exit. — Newark,  Ohio,  Ad¬ 
vocate,  February  21. 

Too  Proud 

F  the  lady  suffragists  persist  in  their  demon¬ 
stration  against  the  White  House  on  inaugura¬ 
tion  day  the  President  may  be  compelled  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  too  proud  to  fight — at  least 
in  self-defense. — Philadelphia  Press,  March  1. 

If  Courage  Could  Win 

F  courage  and  determination  were  the 
requisites  of  the  ballot,  then  to-night  the 
political  freedom  of  woman  would  be  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.  Whether  one  approved  the 
placing  of  sentinels  in  front  of  the  White  House 
or  not  this  afternoon’s  public  appeal  for  justice 
must  have  won  from  him  admiration  for  the  spirit 
and  determination  of  the  women,  who,  for  three 
hours,  defied  a  cold,  piercing  wind  and  a  steady 
downpour  of  rain. — ( Caroline  Katzenstein — Phila¬ 
delphia  Press.) 


POIRET 

Returns 

After  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years 
on  war  duty,  Paul  Poiret  has  returned 
to  design  some  models  especially  for 
American  women. 

These  models  have  been  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  in  New  York  and  will  be  sold 
to  us  in  Washington,  bearing  the  author¬ 
ized  Poiret  labels  at  very  moderate 
prices.  These  Poiret  models  will  be  first 
shown  on  Monday,  March  19th. 


1216  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  in  Philadelphia  your  hotel,  of  course,  is  the 

Little  Hotel  Wilmot 

in  South  Penn  Square 
a  minute  from  the  Pennsylvania  Ry.  Station 

A  Good  Room  for  $1 


TELEPHONE 
North  3050 


THE  BROWN  TEA  POT 

Tea  Room  and  Gift  Shop 

1147  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


HE  Thing 

for  Spring 


Dainty  and  Delicate  Shades  in  Stationery 
Gift  Volumes  de  luxe — Easter  Programs,  etc. 

MAIN  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company 

Incorporated 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo.  N 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com- 

plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 

XSjf// 
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Treasurer’s  Annual  Report 

Submitted  by  Miss  Joy  L.  Webster,  Treasurer 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  from  January  1,  1916,  to  January  1,  1917 


RECEIPTS 

To  balance  on  hand  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1916 .  138.92 

To  receipts  as  follows: 


Affiliation  fees . 

50.00 

Collections  . 

3,134.95 

Donations  . 

90,509.03 

Interest  on  account . 

18.07 

Membership  fees  . 

2,238.59 

Miscellaneous  . 

1,794.35 

Refund  . 

1,362.99 

Rent  of  rooms  at  Nation- 

al  Headquarters  . 

2,077.66 

Sale  of  badges,  costumes, 

literature  . 

876.52 

Sale  of  tickets  . 

2,581.15 

The  Suffragist 
Advertising  2,169.45 
Sale  of  papers  834.83 
Subscriptions  3,517.52  6,521.80 


Total  Receipts  .  111,165.11 


Sum  Total  .  $111,304.03 


EXPENDITURES 

Advisory  Council  Conference  and 
Farewell  to  Suffrage  Special, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  8-9,  1916 : 
(Band,  postage,  printing,  signs).. 
Auditing  monthly  and  annual  reports 
Delegation  to  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis,  June,  1916  :  (Travel¬ 
ling  expenses)  . 

District  of  Columbia  Convention, 
June  24,  1916:  (Music,  postage,  re¬ 
freshments)  . 

Election  Campaign  in  Twelve  Suf¬ 
frage  States,  September  15  to 
November  15,  1916:  (Advertising, 
auditor,  campaign  literature,  ex- 
pressage,  office  furniture,  office 
supplies,  organizers’  supplies,  post¬ 
age,  press  clippings,  printing,  rental 
of  halls,  rental  of  headquarters, 
rental  of  office  furniture,  tele¬ 
grams,  telephone,  etc.) . 

(Salaries  and  travelling  expenses 

of  organizers  and  speakers)- . 

Inez  Milholland  Memorial  Service 
December  25,  1916,  Capitol, 

Washington,  D.  C. :  (Music,  print¬ 
ing,  expressage)  . 

Legislative  Department:  (Postage, 

stenographer,  supplies)  . 

Mid-Atlantic  States  Conference,  New 
York  City,  February  11,  1916 : 

(Photographs,  postage,  printing, 
Press  chairman,  telegrams) . 


$195.97 

55.00 


318.36 


124.10 


21,573.44 

24,896.34 

247.75 

668.43 

322.31 


Miscellaneous  and  refund . 

National  Convention,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  December  6-13,  1916:  (Adver¬ 
tising,  dinner,  escort  to  envoys, 

Susan  B.  Anthony  pageant) . 

National  Executive  Department: 
(Postage,  printing,  office  furniture, 
salary  office  force,  stationery,  sup¬ 
plies,  telegrams,  telephone,  etc.).. 
National  Headquarters:  (Rent,  sal¬ 
aries  of  housekeeper  and  servants, 
coal,  light,  repairs,  supplies,  water, 

and  general  upkeep) . 

Organization  Department:  [Cover¬ 
ing  work  in  37  states]  (Advertis¬ 
ing,  banners,  deputations,  meetings, 
organizing  state  branches,  postage, 
printing,  regalia,  salaries  and  travel¬ 
ling  expenses  of  organizers,  steno¬ 
graphers,  supplies,  telegrams,  tele¬ 
phone.)  . 

Press  Department  ^(Clippings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  printing,  salary  press  agent, 
stenographers,  supplies,  travelling 

expenses  press  chairman) . 

The  Suffragist  (Addressograph, 
engraving,  mailing,  postage,  print¬ 
ing  of  paper,  salaries  of  editor, 
assistant  editors,  business  manager, 
office  manager,  stenographers,  sta¬ 
tionery,  supplies,  wrapping  Suffra¬ 
gists,  etc.)  . 

Suffrage  Special  Tour,  April  9  to 
May  16,  1916,  through  the  twelve 
voting  states:  (Entertaining  en¬ 
voys,  postage,  printing,  steno¬ 
grapher,  travelling  expenses) . 

Travelling  expenses,  general . 

Treasurer’s  Department:  (Postage, 
printing,  salaries  of  stenographer, 
assistant  treasurer,  supplies,  type¬ 
writer)  . 

Woman’s  Party  Conference,  August 
10,  11  and  12,  1916,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.:  (Advertising,  post¬ 
age,  printing,  salaries  of  organizers, 
stenographers,  travelling  expenses) 
Woman’s  Party  Convention,  Chicago, 
June  5,  6  and  7,  1916:  (Advertis¬ 
ing,  campaign  literature  and  sup¬ 
plies,  expressage,  office  supplies, 
press  clippings,  postage,  rental  of 
headquarters,  rental  of  hall,  rental 
of  theatre,  stenographic  work,  tele¬ 
grams,  telephones,  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  and  salaries  of  organizers, 

etc.)  . 

Woman  Voters’  Convention,  Septem¬ 
ber  14-16, 1915,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 


164.44  (Miscellaneous  expenses  incurred 

in  1915  and  paid  in  1916) .  208.84 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  for  the 

year  ending  Jan.  1,  1917 .  $111,208.55 

BALANCE  in  American  Security  & 

Trust  Co.,  Jan.  1,  1917 .  -  $95.48 


AUDITOR  S  STATEMENT 

7,110.09 

We  have  examined  and  compared  the  attached 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  with  the 
monthly  and  semi-monthly  certified  statements 
7,243.87  and  the  receipts  and  disbursements  as  stated 
to  be  correctly  compiled  from  these  certified 
statements. 

(Signed)  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company, 
Chartered  Accountants. 


13,191.12 


2,875.52 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


12,345.61 


5,792.90 

811.47 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 
Telephone — Oakland  1949 


1,210.81 


Public  Speaking 
Parliamentary  Law 


Principles  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Institute‘s "—'.r11'1- 

8107  S  Street. N.W. 

Washfti  g  ton  .D  .C . 


Science,  Literature 
Mus:c  and  Art 


1,574.45 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON— PRINTING 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


8,603.81 


Suffragists  should  try  the 

Unique  Blouse  Shop 


1322  Stevens  Building 
Chicago 
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Circulation  of  Suffragist 

Circulation  Ai  onager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager: 

Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

February  18  to  March  3,  1917 


Miss  Cornelia  Wyse .  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein .  2 

Mrs.  Kate  Wendell  Townsend .  1 

Miss  Lucy  Burns .  1 

Miss  Jane  Pincus .  1 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert .  1 

Mrs.  Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse .  1 

Dr.  Caroline  E.  Spencer .  1 

Miss  Alice  Paul .  2 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles .  1 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson  .  1 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy .  1 

Mrs.  Odell  .  1 

Miss  Marion  McGaw .  1 

Mrs.  Lucius  Ryce .  1 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles,  Jr .  1 

Miss  Doris  Stevens .  1 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant .  2 

Mrs.  G.  von  Horvath .  1 

Mrs.  Jane  Bliss  Potter .  3 

Mrs.  Edna  Beim .  3 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore .  1 

New  Jersey  Branch .  2 

Miss  Mabel  Hale .  1 

Miss  Hazel  Mackaye .  1 

Pennsylvania  Branch .  38 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Arrison .  5 

Total  . 76 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  .  4,599 


Total  through  March  3,  secured  by  members  4,675 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  III. 


1222  Walnut  St 


" St gU  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


“THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


—Cfc  5Kmttt  &  (Joj  — 


8TH  81.  AND  PKNNA.  AYE. 


VISIT  OUR 

Apparel  Salons 

(Second  Floor) 

Wonderful  Display*  of  the 
New  Spring 

MILLINERY 

SUITS  COATS 

DRESSES  BLOUSES 

FOR  WOMEN 
FOR  MISSES 

“LUCILLE”  the  New  Shade  in 
Summer  Furs 

Showing  at  Kann’s  Now 

LUCILLE  Fox  Scarfs  -  $39.50 
LUCILLE  Wolf  Scarfs  $25.00 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Hate,  15  words  25  cents,  2  cents  each  addition*] 
word.  Five  insertions  (or  the  price  o (  (our. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  must 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  O. 


FOR  SALE 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Eng'raving'  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


NF.EDLEWORKERS ! ! — Stop  worrying  about  scallops. 
Measuring  of  sizes  unnecessary.  Our  Scallop  Marker 
will  enable  you  to  mark  scallops  on  any  doily  or 
centerpiece  from  7  inches  to  36  inches  in  size.  Can 
be  as  easily  used  to  mark  scallops  on  baby  goods  and 
lingerie.  Marker  with  complete  instructions  for  50c. 
A  wonderful  time-saving  device.  Money  refunded  if 
dissatisfied.  The  VON  Studio,  6032  Washington  ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Joseph  Brennian  Company 

PRINTERS 

1632  Meadow  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  Fkd.  81 


WANTED 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  Morris  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


VIOLINIST  AND  OELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23,  “The 
Suffragist.” 


To  the  Advertisement  Manager,  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  insert  the  undermentioned  Advertisement  in  The  Suffragist  for . 

Insertions  to  he  published . for  which  I  enclose  the  sum  of  $ 

Name  . 

Date  . . . 


Address 


WRITE  ADVERTISEMENT  HERE 


Classified  Advertisement  Rate.  1 5  words  25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 

All  Advertisements  must  he  fretaid.  The  Advertisement  Manager  reserves  to  herself  the  right  to  reject  and  return  with 
remittance  any  Advertisement  which  she  may  consider  unsuitable  for  insertion  in  this  section  of  the  tater 
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FIVE  CENTS 


OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 


SATURDAY.  MARCH  24,  1917 


Draivn  by  i Vina  E.  Allender 


Extra ! 


2 


National  Unmans  party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Tel  Main  5437 

Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 


Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 
Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS: 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 

Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 
Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street 
Newark. 


New  York  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester. 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 

Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence. 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  It  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 
national  political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  Ill.,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee  of  the 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


National  Woman’s  Party 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Del.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis.  Pa. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


legislative 

Miss  Anne  MartlD 

lAterature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 


Lobby 

Miss  Maud  Younger 


Membership 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 
National  Headquarters  Manager 
Miss  Berta  Crone 
Organization 

Miss  Doris  Stevens 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 


Eastern  States,  Miss  Elsie  Hill 


Field  Secretaries 

Southern  States,  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson  Western  Slates,  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Executive  Secretaries 

National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  New  York  Headquarters,  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Blackford  Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzeniteia 


Miss  Beulah  Amldon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Sarah  Grant  Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross 


District  Chairmen 

Middle  Atlantio  States — Mrs.  Henry  Bruere,  N.  Y.  North  Middle  Western  States — Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minn. 


Inland  Suffrage  States — Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Utah. 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellvllle,  Marlon  Co. 
California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Spring* 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  HUIes 

17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 
Mtb.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

c  /o  Traveling  Library,  Blackfoot 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Slppy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg..  Chicago 
Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

811  Fletcher  Savings  A  Trust  Co., 
IndlanaDolls 


Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street,  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whltehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

230  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Halre, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 

Nebraska 

Mrs.  Charles  Johannes, 

3828  Cass  Street,  Omaha 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemucca 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street.  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead, 

Vandalla 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manlon, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Amtin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

1901  South  9th  Street,  East, 

Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Rlcbmoud 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett, 

Nogales 

California 

Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Redding 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Taylor, 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 


Third 

Mrs.  Carrie  Clyde  Holly, 

605  E.  8th  St.,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  Wadsworth, 

463  Gunnison  Ave.,  Grand  June. 

Connecticut 

First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 


Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Care  of  Traveling  Library, 

Oxford  Hotel,  Boise 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melvin  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Aye.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1330  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 


Iowa 

Seventh 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbison-Dickey, 
Des  Moines 
Kansas 
First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 
Emporia 


Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 
2324'  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  0.  Parker, 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  ChaBe,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter, 

Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth  and  Seventh 

Miss  Eleanor  Oalnan, 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  0.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Twelfth 

Miss  Marion  L.  Decrow, 

13  Algonquin  St..  Dorchester 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell, 

120  Longwood  Ave.,  Brookline 
Michigan 

First  and  Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen, 

100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Minnesota 
First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  0.  Bonmfield, 

Winnemuca 
New  Jersey 

First  , 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 


Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts, 

421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  G.  Scott, 

899  Valley  Road,  Upper  Montclair 
Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr, 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan, 

65  State  St„  E.  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd„  So.  Orange 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Reynolds, 

3085  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield, 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

84  Herriman  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Talbot  Perkins, 

1161  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane, 

91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor, 

119  E.  19  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence, 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor, 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keelin, 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles, 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers, 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith, 

331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer 

58  E.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable, 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fourth 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman, 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers, 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Monticello. 

Twenty-eighth 

Miss  Catherine  Smith, 

1225  3rd  St.,  Albany 
Twenty-ninth 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane, 

Fulton 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears, 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Babcock, 

Leonardsville 
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Thirty-fifth 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 

Seneca  Falls 
Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-eighth 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley, 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East,  Rochester 
Thirty-ninth 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Bullis, 

234  University  Ave.,  Rochester 
Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead, 

56  High  St.,  Lockport 
Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Mrs.  Fotheringham, 

410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

509  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  DavieB, 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial, 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 

Oregon 

Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur, 

407  Clay  St.,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer, 

6804  Dittman  St.,  Philadelphia 
Sixth 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Wood, 

128  E.  Durham  St.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen, 

Marysville 

Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman, 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel. 

Rutland 

Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams, 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson, 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  0.  Muhse, 

35  Oorling  St.,  Petersburg 
Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker, 

Virgilina 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  *4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge, 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 

South  Tacoma 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell, 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane, 

Cody 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y, 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N...T. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Ohilde  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  0. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  0.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie.  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  0.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  .Tenks.  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  0.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  0. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollburst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Hettie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young.  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 


Notes  of  the  Week 


The  President’s  New  Program 

EMOCRATIC  leaders  under  the  direction  of 
President  Wilson  are  making  the  program 
of  legislation  to  be  got  through  during  the 
extra  session  of  Congress  called  for  April  2. 
Through  Senator  Ollie  James  of  Kentucky,  con¬ 
sidered  the  President’s  mouth-piece  in  the  Senate 
steering  committee,  Mr.  Wilson  is  understood  to 
approve  the  passage  of  these  measures:  the  mili¬ 
tary  appropriation  bills  that  failed  in  the  last 
session,  the  anti-spy  bills,  the  Webb  bill,  the  bill 
to  increase  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Senate  ratification  of  the  Columbian 
treaty. 

“This  program,”  says  the  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  “while 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  leaders,  has 
failed  as  yet  to  win  the  endorsement  of  the 
prohibition  leaders,  the  advocates  of  universal 
military  training  or  the  sponsors  of  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment,  each  of  which  groups  is 
clamoring  for  action  on  its  respective  cause.  In 
view  of  the  strong  possibility  of  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  leaders 
would  be  willing  to  include  universal  military 
training  in  the  program  but  for  the  certainty  that 
the  proponents  of  woman  suffrage  and  nation¬ 
wide  prohibition  would  then  be  more  than  ever 
insistent  that  they  be  given  recognition.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  administration  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  know  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

Service 

ECRETARY  of  the  Navy  Daniels  on  March 
20  opened  the  navy  to  women.  Women  will 
serve  as  wireless  and  telephone  operators, 
clerks,  and  in  other  shore  duty  to  release  men  for 
fighting  service  in  case  of  war.  To  secure  com¬ 
plete  discipline  for  this  coast  defense  work  in 
war  regular  enlistment  is  necessary,  and  grades 
corresponding  to  the  yeoman  class  will  be  given 
to  women  qualifying. 

The  first  woman  who  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  navy  is  Miss  Loretto  Walsh  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Miss  Walsh  is  eighteen  years  old.  Though 
even  if  she  were  twenty-one  she  would  be  unable 
to  help  vote  for  her  country  Miss  Walsh  is  con¬ 
sidered  competent  to  help  defend  it. 

Presidential  Suffrage  in  Missouri 

HE  lower  house  of  the  Missouri  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  presidential  suffrage  bill 
on  March  13  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  senate  will  follow  its  example. 

If  this  state  which  divides  the  suffrage  West 
from  the  isolated  suffrage  section  of  the  East¬ 
ern  half  of  the  country  enfranchises  its 
women,  equal  suffrage  for  national  elections  in 
whole  or  in  part  will  stretch  unbrokenly  from 
Ohio  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  enormous  size 
of  this  suffrage  wedge  into  the  East  and  South 
is  graphic  illustration  of  the  democratic  force 
driving  for  action  on  the  federal  amendment. 


Democratic  Pledges  in  New  England 

THE  Maine  House  of  Representatives  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  bill  for  a  suffrage  amendment  in 
that  state  last  month  lined  up  as  follows. 
Ninety-seven  Republicans  and  sixteen  Democrats 
voted  yes;  eight  Republicans  and  twenty-seven 
Democrats  voted  no. 

The  Democrats  held  a  caucus  before  the  bill 
came  up  in  the  House  and  voted  definitely  to 
bring  no  party  influence  to  bear  on  the  question. 
Again  suffragists  are  forced  to  wonder  what  a 
plank  means  in  the  Democratic  platform. 

When  It  Is  Brought  Home 

AT  the  special  war  council  of  the  British 
Empire  about  to  be  held  in  London,  the 
women  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
five  Canadian  provinces  will  be  directly  repre- 
sentated  by  delegates.  Jus  Suffragii,  the  magazine 
of  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance, 
points  out  that  many  opponents  of  equal  suffrage 
in  England  have  been  hereby  waked  up  to  the  fact 
that  British  women  are  already  actually  voting 
upon  these  urgent  problems  of  the  empire.  Their 
instinct  is  now  to  feel  that  the  women  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  being  denied  a  right. 

This  feeling  in  England  is  evidently  quite  like 
that  of  our  own  Eastern  and  Southern  states,  just 
rousing  to  the  consciousness  that  while  they  have 
drowzed  over  suffrage  technicalities  and  oratory 
framed  to  silence  demands,  seven  million  Western 
women  have  quietly  taken  their  places  in  the 
electorate  and  can  swing  the  balance  of  power. 

Universal  Suffrage  in  Russia 

HE  Revolutionary  government  controlling 
Russia  since  the  forced  abdication  of  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  on  March  15  has  issued  a 
statement  of  the  political  principles  upon  which 
it  will  set  about  a  democratic  reorganization  of 
the  country.  Two  of  the  terms  of  this  program 
held  out  to  the  people  are : 

“To  proceed  forthwith  to  the  preparation  and 
convocation  of  a  constitutional  Assembly,  based 
on  universal  suffrage,  which  will  establish  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  reigme.” 

“Communal  elections  to  be  based  on  universal 
suffrage.” 

The  statement  ends  with  this  important 
promise : 

“The  provisional  government  desires  to  add 
that  it  has  no  intention  to  profit  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  war  to  delay  the  realization  of  the 
measure  of  reform  above  mentioned.” 

Grand  Duke  Michael,  chosen  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  by  his  brother  the  former  czar,  made  haste 
to  lay  aside  imperial  claims.  He  will  head  the 
new  government,  he  states,  only  if  he  is  elected 
to  that  office.  He  urges  all  Russian  citizens  in 
a  manifesto  to  submit  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 


ment  until  “the  constituent  assembly,  on  a  basis 
of  universal,  direct,  equal  and  secret  suffrage 
shall  express  the  will  of  the  people.” 

A  Reuter  dispatch  from  Petrograd  on  March 
20  states  that  belief  is  general  there  that  the 
constitutional  assembly  will  grant  woman  suf¬ 
frage. 

The  evidence  to  be  gathered  even  from  the 
scanty  news  that  has  come  through  from  Rus¬ 
sia  is  that  that  country,  which  we  are  used  to 
consider  a  dark  autocracy,  is  likely  to  enfran¬ 
chise  its  women  in  the  midst  of  war,  while 
the  United  States  still  quibbles  over  the  meth¬ 
od  of  working  that  necessary  reform.  This 
sudden  leap  of  progress  in  Russia,  however, 
ought  to  shake  President  Wilson  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  out  of  their  attitude  of  legalistic 
pedantry  toward  equal  suffrage. 

German  Franchise  Reform 

ON  March  14  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  Prus¬ 
sian  Chancellor,  promised  franchise  reform 
to  Germany  after  the  war  in  a  speech  to 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  This 
speech  occurred  just  before  the  news  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution  was  made  known  to  the  public 
and  was  clearly  a  sop  in  time  to  the  liberal  ele¬ 
ments  calling  for  the  democratization  of  Germany. 
The  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  announces  that  the 
Prussian  government  has  already  worked  out  a 
scheme  of  reform  to  be  taken  up  when  peace  is 
announced,  and  that  this  knowledge  of  future 
action  has  challenged  the  advocates  of  equal  suf¬ 
frage  for  Prussia  to  their  greatest  efforts. 

German  women  indicate  they  will  press  every 
advantage  of  position  the  chances  of  war  have 
brought  them  to  be  included  in  the  franchise 
changes  that  even  the  Prussian  government  ack¬ 
nowledges  necessary. 

Women  and  Civil  Service 

THE  civil  service  of  German  women,  while 
not  made  compulsory  by  the  new  Auxiliary 
Service  Act,  is  organized  and  controlled  by 
the  government  as  is  the  civil  service  of  German 
men.  The  War  Office  has  created  a  central  de¬ 
partment  of  women’s  work  with  branches  in  all 
the  war  bureaus  to  control  this  side  of  the  service, 
and  the  whole  organization  is  directed  by  women. 
The  heads  are  well-known  leaders  in  the  woman’s 
movement  in  Germany. 

Women  workers  have  also  been  mobilized  by 
millions  in  England.  English  women  in  govern¬ 
ment  service,  however,  are  complaining  that  no 
women  councilors  have  been  appointed  to  man¬ 
age  this  work.  The  Common  Cause,  organ  of  the 
English  National  Union  of  Women’s  Suffrage 
Societies,  asks  that  the  example  of  Germany  be 
followed  in  England,  on  the  ground  of  efficiency 
if  for  no  other  reason.  It  adds  that  the  only  dis¬ 
cernible  principle  of  the  government  in  the  matter 
is  “Male  control  at  all  costs.” 
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Speech  at  Mass  Meeting  of  National  Woman’s  Party 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  4 


1WISH  that  during  the  sessions  of  this  con¬ 
vention  every  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  could  have  seen  the  spirit  that  was 
revealed  in  the  convention.  I  believe  that  the 
idealism  and  the  dedication  and  the  unity  of 
spirit  which  animated  that  entire  convention  at 
every  session  must  have  moved  every  individual 
who  had  ears  to  hear  a  great  and  noble  message, 
and  must  have  made  them  respond.  At  this  con¬ 
vention,  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  I  believe, 
planted  a  great  milestone  in  the  progress  of  the 
woman’s  movement  toward  liberty.  Unanimously 
and  without  question  this  organization,  as  an 
organization,  is  committed  in  the  future  as  it 
was  in  the  past  to  securing  the  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  of  women  through  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

WE  have  waited  a  long  time.  We  have  plead, 
we  have  educated.  Now  we  demand.  We  de¬ 
mand  because  we  have  today  the  power  to 
demand.  The  solidarity  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States  has  been  established  in  an  epoch- 
making  fusion  at  this  convention.  We  are  dedi¬ 
cated  not  only  to  the  passage  of  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment,  but  we  are  dedicated  to  that 
same  policy  and  method  which  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  work  of  the  Congressional  Union 
and  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  namely,  con¬ 
tinued  opposition  to  the  party  in  power,  what¬ 
ever  party  it  be,  so  long  as  it  refuses  to  pass  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  And  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  focusing  that  power  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  because  the  President  has 
more  power  than  has  any  other  representative  of 
the  people. 


THE  woman  suffrage  committee  of  the  Senate, 
to  which  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
will  be  referred  in  the  upper  house  when  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  has  been 
organized  by  the  Democratic  majority  and  is 
ready  for  the  next  session.  Its  make-up  promises 
quick  and  favorable  action  on  the  amendment, 
and  is  surely  indication  of  the  new  attitude  to¬ 
ward  suffrage  the  National  Woman’s  Party  may 
expect  of  the  new  legislature. 

The  committee  is  as  follows :  Democrats,  A. 
A.  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Chairman;  Robert  L. 
Owen,  of  Oklahoma;  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of 


By  Fola  La  Follette 

We  are  for  a  federal  amendment  because  it  is 
the  simplest,  the  most  direct  way  of  getting  suf¬ 
frage  for  all  the  women  of  these  United  States. 
We  are  not  content  with  any  partial  suffrage. 


Miss  Fola  La  Follette 


Suffrage  is  partial  so  long  as  we  have  en¬ 
franchisement  state  by  state,  for  that  means  that 
the  political  liberty  of  women  is  dependent  on 
their  geographical  position.  The  matter  of  the 
franchise  should  not  be  a  matter  of  local  geog¬ 


Louisiana;  Henry  F.  Hollis,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Edwin  S.  Johnson,  of  South  Dakota.  Republicans, 
Wesley  L.  Jones,  of  Washington;  Albert  B. 
Cummins,  of  Iowa;  Knute  Nelson,  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  one  Republican  member  still  to  be  named. 

The  three  new  members  of  the  committee  al¬ 
ready  appointed,  Mr.  Jones,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Cummins  and  Mr.  Nelson,  are  all  good  suffragists 
committed  to  the  support  of  federal  suffrage.  The 
one  opponent  on  the  old  committee,  Thomas  B. 
Catron  of  New  Mexico — the  religiously  guided 
gentleman  who  explained  his  stand  against  suf¬ 
frage  by  the  now  famous  remark,  “God  gave  man 
dominion  over  women,” — was  not  reelected  to 


raphy  but  a  matter  of  national  concern  and  na¬ 
tional  decision.  The  national  enfranchisement 
of  women  is  not  an  infringement  of  states’  rights. 
If  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Negro  by  federal 
amendment,  if  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Indian, 
if  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Philippino  is  not  an 
infringement  of  states’  rights  then  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  American  women  by  federal 
amendment  is  not  an  infringement  of  states’ 
rights. 

Another  reason  that  we  oppose  the  waste  of 
vitality  demanded  by  a  referendum  is  because 
states’  rights  are  defeated  within  the  states  them¬ 
selves  by  corruption  at  the  polls.  Even  if  you 
prove  that  an  election  went  by  fraud  there  is  not 
any  way  of  changing  the  results  of  that  election. 

THEREFORE,  we  say  to  you,  Why  should  we 
use  this  worn-out,  this  antiquated  method  of 
getting  suffrage  by  amending  state  constitu¬ 
tions  when  we  have  this  new  national  power?  We 
are  no  longer  going  to  waste  the  vitality  of  wo¬ 
men  working  on  this  old  method  when  we  have 
this  new  power,  this  new  dedication  and  this  new 
inspiration  of  the  votes  of  women  in  the  West  to 
use.  With  the  new  solidarity  of  the  women  of 
the  East  and  the  women  of  the  West,  we  are 
going  to  march  forward  demanding  the  federal 
amendment  as  we  go.  There  is  an  old  adage  that 
if  you  want  to  stop  radicals — and  we  are  the 
radicals  in  the  suffrage  movement — do  not  give 
them  all  they  want;  just  give  them  half  of  what 
they  want.  Now,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
giving  to  some  of  the  suffrage  organizations  half 
of  what  they  want  and  calling  them  off  tempor¬ 
arily.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  giving  us  half 
of  what  we  want.  We  demand  the  whole  loaf 
and  we  are  soon  going  to  get  it. 


Suffrage  in  the 


this  Senate.  The  whole  committee  this  session, 
therefore,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  un¬ 
named  Senator,  is  known  to  believe  in  favorable 
action  on  the  amendment  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  chairman,  in  especial  has  ex¬ 
pressed  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  In  a  recent  interview  with  Miss  Maud 
Younger,  chairman  of  the  lobby  committee  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  he  affirmed  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  seeing  that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  is  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  and  of  doing  everything  in  his  power  for 
its  speedy  passage. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Woman 

Sixty-fifth  Congress 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three- fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 

In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1883,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1893,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorabe  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 


Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  35,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  36 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  3 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  13,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  304,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Women  and  Labor 

/TS  HE  Railroad  Brotherhoods  have  forced  the  establishment  of  the  Adamson 
A  Eight-Hour  Law  in  the  face  of  a  national  crisis.  This  victory  of  labor 
unions  with  the  United  States  on  the  verge  of  war  should  rouse  the 
suffragists  of  this  nation  to  new  action. 

The  Adamson  Law  was  passed  by  Congress  last  September  to  take  effect 
on  January  1.  The  Railroads  refused  to  live  up  to  the  law  until  its  constitu¬ 
tionality  was  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  since  January  1  the 
unions  have  threatened  a  strike  if  it  were  not  put  in  force  by  the  Railroads. 
In  the  face  of  protest  from  the  Railroad  heads  and  from  President  Wilson 
the  trainmen  persisted  in  their  demand.  The  press  called  loudly  for  the 
quiescence  of  the  dissatisfied  men  while  there  was  any  danger  of  war  with 
Germany.  The  President  finally  appealed  to  both  sides  to  compromise  their 
difficulties  in  view  of  the  national  peril,  but  the  trainmen  held  out.  The 
deadlock  ended  in  complete  victory  for  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  through 
the  concessions  of  the  Railroads.  The  Railroad  heads  were  thanked  by  the 
President’s  Committee  for  their  “large  and  patriotic  action,”  though  a  few 
hours  later  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  for  the  unions  that 
would  have  enforced  the  action  of  the  Roads. 

The  patriotism  of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  suffragists  of  this  country 
can  never  be  questioned.  The  continuance  of  their  half-century-long  cam¬ 
paign  for  enfranchisement  can  not  possibly  disrupt  the  country  or  its  activities 
in  peace  or  in  war.  Their  cause  is  not  selfish.  Yet  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  suffrage  ranks  through  the  press  and  even  from  women  them¬ 
selves  to  make  suffragists  feel  their  struggle  for  liberation  in  the  present 
crisis  unworthy.  The  peaceful  group  of  women  working  for  a  right  which 
is  the  very  root  of  patriotism  is  considered  unpatriotic.  The  labor  group, 
holding  to  the  justice  of  their  case,  win  it  and  gain  the  support  of  public 
opinion. 

The  same  spirit  of  rebellion,  the  same  spirit  of  persistency  in  their  cause 
that  has  upheld  the  demand  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  upholds  also  the 
attitude  of  the  women  of  this  nation  in  calling  for  their  long-delayed  en¬ 
franchisement.  Suffragists,  too,  must  bring  home  to  the  administration  the 
firmness  of  their  temper.  Whether  we  are  at  war  or  again  settled  in  peace, 
the  federal  amendment  must  pass  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 
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Just  Government  League  Joins  Woman  s  Party 

15,000  Southern  Women  Will  Work  for  Federal  Amendment. 


AFTER  ten  years  of  strenuous  work  for  en¬ 
franchisement  through  state  action,  the 
Just  Government  League  of  Maryland,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  state  suffrage 
leagues  in  the  country,  and  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  league  in  the  South,  at  a  State 
Convention  held  March  19  in  Baltimore  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  the  President, 
amalgamated  with  the  Woman’s  Party. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  an  important  south¬ 
ern  suffrage  organization  is  typical  of  the  chang¬ 
ing  attitude  of  the  South  toward  national  suffrage 
work,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  further  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  southern  states.  Miss 
Maud  Younger,  lobby  chairman  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  had 
aroused  much  interest  in  the  political 
aspect  of  the  present  national  fight 
for  suffrage  when  she  spoke  in  Balti¬ 
more  to  a  large  audience  some  time 
ago.  From  this  time  interest  in  Mary¬ 
land  was  sharpened. 

The  decision  of  the  Just  Govern¬ 
ment  League  to  amalgamate  with  the 
Woman’s  Party  brought  about 
through  the  county  delegates  of  the 
organization,  brings  to  the  active 
campaign  for  the  federal  amendment 
fifteen  thousand  Maryland  women. 

Seventy-five  representatives  of  county 
branches  of  the  League  were  present 
as  delegates  at  the  meeting  at  which 
this  important  step  was  brought 
about.  All  phases  of  the  state  and 
national  suffrage  situation  were  can¬ 
vassed  before  the  final  decision  was 
made  through  the  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  suffrage  had  passed  beyond  the 
state  phase  and  that  the  work  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  Maryland  women 
could  best  be  furthered  by  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  affiliation  with  a  national 
party  working  solely  for  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  all  the  women  of 
the  nation. 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  had 
been  asked  to  outline  its  policies  and  future  plans. 
She  gave  a  spirited  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  and  its  attitude  in  the  present  suf¬ 
frage  situation.  “The  National  Woman’s  Party,” 
said  Mrs.  Baker,  “is  unique.  It  differs  from  all 
other  woman  suffrage  organizations  in  that  it  is 
the  only  one  using  that  effective  and  up-to-date 
instrument,  the  political  power  of  women.” 

The  discussion  following  Mrs.  Baker’s  talk  was 
frank  and  friendly.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  Maryland 
Branch  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party;  Mrs. 
Minnie  E.  Brooke,  Chairman  of  the  Sixth  Con¬ 


gressional  District  of  the  Maryland  Branch ;  Mrs. 
E.  St.  Clair  Thompson  and  Miss  Lucy  Branham, 
national  organizers,  and  others.  Mrs.  S.  K.  Herr, 
one  of  the  oldest  delegates  to  the  convention,  from 
Carroll  county,  representing  in  person  the  half- 
century  struggle  of  women  for  liberty,  made  a 
most  dramatic  appeal  for  union. 

“As  a  girl,”  said  Mrs.  Herr,  “I  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  I  heard  the  first  guns 
fired  on  Sumter  that  ushered  in  the  Civil  War. 
Women  were  then  begging  for  their  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  Now  again  they  tell  us  that  we  are  to 
hear  guns  being  fired.  Women  are  still  working 


for  their  liberty,  and  I  say  should  not  again  be 
diverted,  but  should  join  with  any  organization 
making  a  fight  for  the  continuation  of  our 
struggle.” 

When  the  motion  to  amalgamate  was  finally 
submitted  it  was  passed  with  but  three  dissenting 
votes  and  finally  made  unanimous.  “The  affiili- 
ation  of  the  Just  Government  League  with  the 
Woman’s  Party,”  commented  Mrs.  Hooker,  the 
President,  “not  only  means  accelerated  work  for 
the  federal  amendment  in  Maryland,  but  means 
also  a  tremendous  gain  in  the  national  forces  that 
are  now  pushing  into  the  South  and  organizing 
more  and  more  closely  in  the  West.” 


Miss  Elsie  Hill  in  a  recent  trip  through  the 
South  prepared  the  way  for  the  closer  organiza¬ 
tion  to  follow  in  two  states,  Florida  and  South 
Carolina.  At  New  Smyrna,  Florida,  where  she 
spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Smyrna 
Woman’s  Club  to  an  audience  of  both  men  and 
women,  so  enthusiastic  was  the  support  of  the 
amendment  that  a  meeting  on  the  street  was 
arranged  for  Miss  Hill  that  a  rank  and  file 
audience  might  be  reached.  This  was  the  first 
occasion  there  in  which  a  woman  had  ever  spoken 
at  an  out  of  door  meeting.  The  Committee  now 
working  in  Florida  on  county  and  district  organ¬ 
ization  is  composed  of  Mrs.  George 
Marshall,  Miss  Ellen  Diss,  Mrs. 
Florence  Bonnet,  Mrs.  Nettie  Turner 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  at 
an  address  at  Alva  Gage  Hall  that 
was  largely  attended,  Miss  Hill  urged 
concentration  on  suffrage  work  even 
in  the  face  of  the  present  crisis,  ask¬ 
ing  her  audience  not  to  confuse  wo¬ 
men’s  continuance  of  their  half  cen¬ 
tury  fight  for  freedom  with  disloyalty. 
Within  the  space  of  two  day’s  active 
work  Miss  Hill  drew  together  a  local 
committee  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  who  will  perfect  organization 
plans.  Among  the  women  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  Charleston  meetings  are 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbs  Thomias.  Mrs. 
John  Gibbs,  and  Misses  Carrie  and 
Anita  Pollitzer. 

NOTHER  sign  of  the  growing 
interest  in  the  Woman’s  Party 
are  the  present  activities  in 
New  Jersey.  The  first  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  mass  meeting  to  be  held 
since  the  organization  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  with  the  Congressional 
Union  was  held  this  week  in  Newark, 
with  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  as  chair¬ 
man,  before  an  audience  that  filled 
Wallace  Hall,  aglow  with  the  colors 
of  the  Woman’s  Party.  Sixteen  young 
girls  in  white  carrying  the  picket 
banners  used  for  sol  long  in  Washington  added  a 
picturesque  note. 

Brilliant  and  forcible  speeches  upholding  the 
present  policy  of  the  Party  at  a  time  of  crisis 
were  made  by  Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr  and  Dr. 
Allen  McCurdy.  Miss  Vida  Milholland  sang  the 
Woman’s  Marseillaise.  Miss  Doris  Stevens  made 
the  collection  speech  and  nearly  $1100  was  pledged 
for  the  fight  for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

The  outlook  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  New 
Jersey  is  very  bright.  New  members  are  coming 
in  daily.  Tremendous  enthusiasm  was  shown  at 
this  first  meeting  in  Newark,  many  the  next  day 
calling  at  the  Woman’s  Party  headquarters  to  join. 
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Suffrage  and  War:  Convention  Speech 

By  Allan  McCurdy 


I  BELIEVE  in  suffrage  because  I  believe  in 
democracy.  I  believe  in  the  Woman’s  Party 
because  I  believe  in  suffrage.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  also  believe  that  the  action  the  Woman’s 
Party  has  taken  to  continue  its  activities  regard¬ 
less  of  present  and  future  conditions  will  lend  a 
sobering  and  a  steadying  influence  to  other  for¬ 
ward  movements  for  liberal  democracy  in  the 
American  nation. 

It  is  not  strange  that  those  who  have  never 
believed  in  our  cause  at  any  time  should  urge 
us  at  this  time  to  cease  our  work.  They  have 
done  that  before.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  some  who 
believe  in  our  cause  should  urge  us  to  cease. 
For  there  is  a  hysteria  of  panic  which  causes 
many  people  to  drop  that  which  is  most  valuable, 
only  to  find  when  they  come  to  themselves  that 
they  have  left  that  which  was  most  precious  to 
perish.  This  is  a  time  to  remember  William 
James’  saying  that  we  do  not  run  away  because 
we  are  afraid;  we  are  afraid  because  we  run 
away. 

» 

| 

1  THINK  it  would  help  to  confirm  us  in  our 
resolutions,  as  well  as  to  answer  the  sources 
from  which  our  advice  has  come,  if  we  admit 
in  assumption  all  that  our  most  hostile  antagon¬ 
ist  could  wish  us  to  admit.  Let  us  assume,  then, 
that  this  nation  is  at  war.  Let  us  assume  that 
war  has  diverted  far  more  of  the  national  life 
than  anyone  at  the  present  moment  anticipates 
that  it  will  divert.  Let  us  assume  that  our  total 
strength,  both  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  has  not 
only  been  recruited  and  mobilized  but  has  been 
sent  from  these  shores.  Let  us  add  to  all  this 
the  further  assumption  that  we  are  meeting  here 
tonight  under  the  most  rigid  censorship  that 
military  despotism  has  ever  invented.  And  yet, 
under  all  these  assumptions,  we  could  hold  this 
meeting  tonight  and  every  word  that  has  been 
spoken  from  this  platform  could  be  spoken  under 
those  conditions. 

Now,  that  means  something.  That  means  that 
there  is  a  certain  area  within  which  liberty  can 
move,  even  under  military  conditions.  War 
changes  some  things.  War  demands  self-sacrifice 
for  the  common  good,  but  war  does  not  change 
everything.  There  are  some  things  that  abide. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  experiences  of  the 
human  spirit  that  persist.  Along  with  these 
fundamental  experiences  go  certain  fundamental 
activities  of  civilization.  Men  buy  and  sell. 
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Commodities  are  distributed.  Rents  are  collected. 
Interest  matures.  Bills  are  sent — some  bills  are 
paid  and  some  bills  are  not.  All  the  fundamental 
experiences  of  a  normal  civilization  continue.  The 
whole  machinery  of  government  grinds  on.  New 
measures  are  introduced  to  meet  new  conditions. 
Congressmen  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Senators  ask  unanimous  consent.  Party  lines  are 
not  broken.  The  Congressional  Record  utters 
not  one  shriek  against  the  printing  of  speeches 
meant  for  home  consumption.  It  all  grinds  on. 
These  activities  are  the  expression  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  life  of  the  nation.  War  does  not  stop 
these  things.  War  is  waged  in  order  to  preserve 
the  continuity  of  these  things. 

If  war  comes,  our  maximum  fighting  strength 
would  be  10,000,000  men.  This  would  leave  ninety 
millions  at  home,  preserving  the  continuity  of  the 
activities  of  our  achieved  civilization.  These 
ninety  millions  would  divide  then  as  now  into  two 
antagonistic  groups,  the  aristocratic  group  and  the 
democratic  group.  Will  Irwin  has  pointed  out 
that  the  horizontal  conflict  goes  on  in  every  coun¬ 
try  all  the  time.  The  democratic  group  has  learned 
some  pretty  sad  lessons  about  war.  It  has  known 
and  it  has  charged  that  at  times  the  aristocratic 
group  uses  war  as  a  pick-pocket.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  facts  of  American  civilization  would 
justify  what  the  facts  of  French  civilization 
justify, — that  every  time,  in  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  times  of  war,  a  soldier  passes  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  he  does  not  salute;  he  takes 
off  his  hat  to  symbolize  that  the  democracy 
through  the  civil  government  is  always  control¬ 
ling  military  affairs. 

THE  cause  of  woman  has  become  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  civilization.  It  nestles  easily  into 
the  fundamental  activities  which  persist 
throughout  all  conditions.  It  began  in  1851  as  an 
organized  protest.  How  far  have  we  travelled 
from  mere  organized  protest!  We  have  met  and 
answered  every  argument  that  the  imagination  of 
the  American  aristocracy  could  devise.  We  have 
converted  the  press  of  the  country  into  our  firm¬ 
est  ally.  To  be  sure,  the  New  York  Times  still 
stands,  like  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central  Park, 
reminding  us  of  a  vanished  civilization!  We  have 
secured  the  actual  enfranchisement  of  constantly 
increasing  millions  of  women;  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  have  political  power.  The 
Woman’s  Party  was  the  first  to  realize  this  politi¬ 
cal  power.  Through  political  pressure  alone,  the 
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Woman’s  Party  has  written  the  endorsement  of 
our  principle  into  the  platform  of  every  political 
party.  It  has  secured  from  every  Presidential 
candidate  his  personal  endorsement  of  our  princi¬ 
ple.  It  has  raised  the  cause  of  woman’s  freedom 
to  a  dominant  place  in  American  politics.  And 
now,  when  we  are  enjoying  the  momentum  we 
have  gained  by  the  self-sacrificing  work  of  all 
those  who  have  gone  before;  now,  when  we  have 
only  to  convert  one  or  both  of  the  dominant 
parties  to  the  federal  amendment;  now,  when 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  if  we  only 
persist,  we  can  push  to  victory  what,  in  1851,  Mrs. 
Rose  called  “the  most  magnificent  reform  ever 
launched  upon  the  world;”  now,  when  we  are  al¬ 
most  within  touch  of  our  goal, — we  are  asked  to 
cease.  We  are  asked  to  stand  still  and  be  for¬ 
gotten.  We  are  asked  to  be  silent,  and  taken  at 
our  word.  We  are  asked  to  despise  our  cause 
so  much  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  our  own  con¬ 
tempt.  We  are  invited,  by  dropping  our  work,  to 
say  to  the  nation  and  to  the  women  for  whom  we 
have  worked,  and  to  the  President,  “After  all, 
you  are  right.  Freedom  for  American  women 
is  not  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  American 
government.  Freedom  for  American  women  is 
not  one  of  the  works  which  should  proceed  and 
continue  through  storm  and  through  calm, 
through  peace  and  through  war,  as  we  had 
always  supposed,  until  it  had  been  crowned  with 
victory.” 

WE  say,  No.  We  will  not  yield  to  those  cries 
no  matter  whence  they  come.  What  man, 
think  you,  of  those  ninety  millions  that  are 
left  at  home  would  drop  the  interest  nearest  to 
his  heart  and  let  it  lie  and  rot  until  the  war  was 
over?  But,  we  are  asked.  Are  you  not  patriotic? 
Yes,  we  are  patriotic,  but  patriotism  is  not 
paralysis.  We  are  asked,  Do  you  want  to  stand 
with  all  parties  in  this  national  crisis?  Of  course 
we  want  to  stand  with  all  parties,  but  we  want  to 
stand  with  all  parties  only  against  the  external 
danger.  We  refuse  to  stand  with  all  parties  against 
internal  progress.  In  this  matter  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage — an  internal  question  which  in  no  way 
touches  the  question  of  war  and  peace — the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party,  thanks  to  its  spirit  of  freedom  and 
determined  democracy,  has  announced  its  deter¬ 
mination  never  to  stand  behind  any  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  of  any  party  as  long  as  that  Chief  Eexecu- 
tive  with  all  his  party  does  not  consent  to  stand 
by  it  and  push  through  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment. 
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Woman  in  the  New  Russia 

An  Interview  with  a  Member  of  the  Second  Duma 

By  Basil  Manly 


RUSSIA  will  in  all  probability  be  the  first 
world  power  among  the  western  nations  to 
provide  in  its  constitution  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage,”  declares  J.  G.  Ohsol,  member  of  the 
Second  Russian  Duma,  who  is  now  a  resident  of 
Washington.  “If  a  constitutional  convention  is 
elected  by  universal  suffrage,  as  provided  in  the 
manifesto  of  the  provisional  government,  there 
will  almost  certainly  be  at  least  a  dozen  women 
delegates  elected  and  the  convention  will  grant 
votes  to  women  almost  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
In  fact,  any  delegate  who  attempted  to  oppose 
the  granting  of  the  suffrage  to  women  would  be 
laughed  at. 

“It  will  probably  surprise  the  people  of 
America  to  be  told  that  in  Russia,  which  in  many 
ways  has  been  the  most  reactionary  of  western 
nations,  there  is  no  such  sex  prejudice  as  exists  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  true,  however,  of  the  Slav  peoples  that  they 
are  ready  to  extend  full  privileges  of  citizenship 
to  their  women. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  make 
it  sure  that  the  Russian  people,  if  they  secure  con¬ 
trol  of  their  government,  will  give  the  vote  to 
women. 

IN  the  first  place  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
Russia  opened  the  learned  professions  to  wo¬ 
men  earlier  than  any  other  European  nation. 
For  more  than  two  generations  there  have  been 
women  teachers,  and  physicians.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  mathematicians  the  world  has  ever 
known  was  a  Russian  woman,  who  received  full 
recognition  from  the  universities.  The  universi¬ 
ties  and  technical  schools  long  ago  opened  their 
doors  to  women  and  as  a  result  we  now  have  in 


Russia  women  architects,  lawyers,  and  even  en¬ 
gineers.  Even  the  reactionary  ministry  which  has 
been  in  control  has  been  obliged  to  recognize  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  people  for  enlarging  the 
rights  of  women,  as  instanced  by  permitting  wo¬ 
men  to  practice  in  the  courts  on  the  same  footing 
with  men,  and  by  opening  to  women  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  occupations,  which  the  reactionaries,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  German  ‘kultur,’  had  formerly  closed 
to  them. 

WOMEN  have  always  played  a  large  part  in 
Russian  politics.  Among  the  leaders  in  the 
previous  revolutions  were  many  women 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  played  their  part 
in  this  revolution.  The  names  of  women  appear 
prominently  in  the  lists  of  the  martrys  who  have 
died  or  suffered  exile  for  Russian  liberty.  They 
will  not  be  forgotten  when  their  sisters  demand 
the  vote  and  full  political  rights. 

“Besides  their  part  in  revolutionary  movements 
women  have  always  had  a  hand  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Russian  local  government  the  vote  be¬ 
longs  not  to  the  individual  as  in  this  country,  but 
to  the  household.  As  a  result  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  that  when  the  male  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  died  or  was  absent,  the  housewife  cast  the 
vote  for  the  household.  They  held  no  offices, 
but  they  had  their  share  in  the  elections. 

THE  power  of  the  women  in  Russia  has  been 
enormously  increased  during  the  war.  In  the 
local  governments  the  drafting  of  practically 
all  heads  of  households  for  the  army  has  left  the 
control  largely  in  their  hands.  Not  only  have 
they  controlled  the  elections,  but  through  the 
great  part  which  they  have  played  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital  service,  and  in  the  machinery 


for  furnishing  food  and  other  supplies  to  the 
army,  they  have  come  to  have  a  recognized  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  unofficial  organizations  which  have 
made  the  prosecution  of  the  war  possible. 

“Women  have  also  taken  man’s  place  in  the 
industries  in  large  numbers  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  and  have  thus  achieved  a  measure  of 
economic  independence  that  they  will  never  sur¬ 
render.  It  is  probable  that  women  form  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  labor  in  the  principal  in¬ 
dustries  in  Russia  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
textile  mills,  in  the  munitions  factories,  and  in  the 
fields  women  are  doing  the  work,  and  they  will 
demand  in  return  that  the  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment  recognize  the  part  which  they  have  played 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

ONE  significant  fact  showing  the  attitude  of 
the  Russian  people  toward  women  may  be 
cited.  In  1913  a  sickness  insurance  law  was 
enacted.  In  other  countries  the  benefits  of  such 
laws  have  been  extended  to  women  at  the  time  of 
child-birth  only  after  years  of  agitation  and  slow 
development,  if  at  all.  But  in  Russia,  the  work¬ 
ingmen  demanded  from  the  start  that  the  full 
benefits  of  the  sickness  insurance  law  be  extended 
to  women,  not  only  during  the  actual  period  of 
child-birth,  but  for  a  considerable  period  before 
and  after  maternity.  And  this  demand  was  so 
strong  that  it  was  granted  even  by  the  reactionary 
government,  who  wished  to  confine  the  operations 
of  the  law  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

“Women  have  always  played  a  large  part  in 
Russian  history  and  it  is  almost  an  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  in  the  first  Russian  constitution  will 
appear  provisions  giving  them  the  vote  and  equal 
political  rights  with  men.” 


Arizona  Asks  for  Federal  Amendment 


THE  Arizona  legislature  has  just  passed  a 
memorial  to  the  President  and  the  United 
States  Congress  calling  for  the  passage 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  This 
memorial  is  framed  as  follows : 

Whereas,  despite  the  utmost  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  retrogressive  few,  property  qualifications, 
religious  tests,  and  all  other  barriers  to  the  free¬ 
dom  ideal  have  been  thrown  down  and  universal 
manhood  suffrage  is  an  established  fact; 

Whereas,  section  one  of  Article  fourteen  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says,  “All  per¬ 
sons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they 
reside 

Whereas,  all  persons  who  are  taxed  and  gov¬ 
erned  without  representation  are  subjects,  and  not 


citizens,  and  taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny ; 

Whereas,  it  is  undemocratic  to  deny  the  gov¬ 
erned  a  voice  in  the  government; 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  has  granted  to 
her  women  the  high  and  sovereign  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship  at  the  ballot  box ;  and 

Whereas,  Arizona  stands  to-day  among  the 
leaders  of  the  progressive  American  states,  in  her 
humanitarian,  her  educational,  and  her  law- 
abiding  principles,  her  government  functioning 
for  the  interests  of  her  whole  people,  unfettered 
by  a  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  sex,  and  this 
largely  because  the  framers  of  her  fundamental 
law  recognized  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
principle  that  woman  suffrage  always  and  every¬ 
where  tends  to  uplift,  rather  than  to  degrade,  and 
to  promote  the  common  good  of  all  rather  than 
to  give  special  privileges  to  few. 

Therefore,  your  memorialists  the  people  of 
Arizona,  speaking  through  the  House  of  Repre¬ 


sentatives  of  the  Third  State  Legislature,  humbly 
pray  that  your  honorable  bodies  will  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  bestow  upon  the  women 
of  America  the  priceless  gift  of  the  elective 
franchise. 

This  memorial  was  introduced  into  the 
House  by  Mrs.  Theodore  Marsh,  member  of 
the  legislature,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Clagget,  state  chairman  of  the  Arizona  branch 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  It  is  the 
sixth  resolution  of  this  kind  passed  by  one 
or  both  houses  of  the  legislatures  of  equal  suf¬ 
frage  states  in  the  Woman’s  Party  campaign 
to  prove  the  political  force  back  of  the  federal 
amendment.  The  other  states  that  have  sent 
similar  memorials  to  Washington  are  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Oregon,  Washington  and  North  Da¬ 
kota. 


Report  of  the  National 
Executive  Secretary 

Submitted  to  the  National  Convention 
by  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 

THE  tremendous  growth  of  the  work  for  the 
federal  amendment  during  the  past  year  is 
strikingly  evidenced  by  the  correspondingly 
great  expansion  of  the  work  at  the  national  head¬ 
quarters. 

Those  who  remember  our  former,  much  loved, 
but  very  cramped  quarters  in  the  basement  on  F 
street,  recall  that  there,  one  year  ago,  we  had 
only  five  offices,  while  now  we  have  fifteen  and 
are  building  more.  At  that  time  there  was  a  tele¬ 
phone  with  but  five  inside  lines  and  one  outgoing 
line,  with  any  person  nearest  at  hand  as  operator. 
We  now  have  a  special  operator  who  runs  a 
switchboard  with  thirty  inside  lines  and  four  out¬ 
going  lines.  There  is  a  public  telephone  besides. 
One  year  ago  the  work  of  the  press  department 
was  carried  on  by  one  person,  it  now  has  three. 
The  Suffragist  editorial  department  had  one 
editor,  it  now  has  two  and  a  staff  of  six  associate 
editors.  The  Suffragist  business  department  was 
formerly  managed  by  one  person,  it  now  takes 
four  to  do  the  work.  The  treasury  department 
formerly  had  two  persons,  while  now  it  has  three, 
and  sometimes  more  in  emergencies.  A  year  ago 
the  permanent  local  staff  numbered  from  seven 
to  eight  persons,  while  now  it  numbers  twenty. 

You  will  notice  that  I  list  as  members  of  de¬ 
partments  all  stenographers,  because  every  steno¬ 
grapher  at  national  headquarters  is  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  for  the  federal  amendment  as 
is  any  organizer  or  head  of  department.  In  fact 
it  is  hard  to  tell  where  a  typist  leaves  off  and  an 
organizer  begins,  because  the  organizers  type  and 
the  stenographers  interest  themselves  in  organiza¬ 
tion. 

THE  growth  of  the  membership  and  literature 
departments,  for  some  time  under  my  direc¬ 
tion,  has  been  so  great  during  the  past  year 
that  it  has  become  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
head  for  each  department,  who  now  gives  her  en¬ 
tire  time  to  the  work. 

Besides  these  two  departments  I  have  had 
charge  also  of  the  buying  of  all  materials  used 
in  connection  with  the  national  work,  from  five- 
cent  pins  and  pencils  to  hundred-dollar  type¬ 
writers,  from  “Votes  for  Women”  buttons  to  the 
great  banners  of  purple,  white  and  gold,  the  lovely 
colors  that  make  of  our  demand  for  political 
liberty  a  rich  and  beautiful  pageant  that  stretches 
from  coast  to  coast. 

In  all  of  this  buying  estimates  are  always  sub¬ 
mitted.  Paper,  etc.  is  bought  in  quantity,  by  the 
ream,  for  instance,  and  cut  in  appropriate  sizes, 
whenever  this  proves  economical.  For  example, 
we  have  economized  greatly  in  wrapping  paper, 
which  six  months  ago  we  bought  in  quantity.  As 
we  now  find  that  this  paper,  of  which  we  use  a 
great  deal,  has  more  than  trebled  in  price,  we 
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aluminum.  Keep  your  utensils 
bright  as  new  by  using 

Old  Dutch 


have  the  comfortable  cozy  feeling  of  the  thrifty 
homekeeper  whose  larder  is  well  filled  for  the 
approaching  winter. 

All  supplies,  such  as  banners,  flags,  etc.,  sent  out 
from  national  headquarters  to  the  state  head¬ 
quarters,  are  billed  to  them  at  prices  merely  large 
enough  to  cover  handling.  Most  of  the  states  are 
now  paying  for  their  own  supplies,  thus  relieving 
national  headquarters  of  an  almost  too  heavy 
financial  burden.  Wherever  a  state,  however,  has 
not  been  able  to  pay  for  supplies  sent,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  need. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  our  purple,  white 
and  gold  banners  number  in  the  thousands  and 
float  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 

BESIDES  the  general  supervision  of  head¬ 
quarters,  my  department  has  had  charge  of 
cataloguing  officers ;  those  of  states,  congres¬ 
sional  districts,  counties,  townships,  precincts  and 
wards.  It  has  supplied  many  speakers  throughout 
the  country  besides  those  for  local  outdoor  and 
indoor  meetings. 

We  have  also  sent  out  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  calls  to  conventions  and  demonstrations, 
which  have  taken  place  at  the  National  Capital. 
We  organized  the  Farewell  and  the  Home  Coming 
reception  at  the  Capitol  for  the  envoys  of  the 
Suffrage  Special,  carrying  on  also  the  lobby  which 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  the  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  permission  for  the  envoys  to  be  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  important  thing  to  report  about  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters,  I  think,  is  the  general  spirit 
found  here.  It  is  a  spirit  that  I  would  char¬ 
acterize  as  “game,”  that  spirit  that  one  sees  along 
the  picket  line,  which  has  gained  the  hearty  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Washington  police,  the  spirit  that 
has  neither  whine  nor  pose,  the  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  Woman’s  Party  throughout  the 
country. 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL1 
SERVICE 
PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
AThe  Sign  of  Quality  CHICAGO 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 
Telephone — Oakland  1949 


Help  Yourself  and  Help  the  Cause 

BY 

Shopping  With  Our  Advertisers 


HARRIS  EINHORN  &  CO. 

LADIES’  TAILOR 
Suits  Made  to  Order 

Individual  Designs 
1320  Stevens  Building,  Chicago 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $250,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  21  Madison  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

List  of  Contributions  from  March  3 
through  March  17,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 


Miss  Fanny  T.  Cochran  50.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Knud- 

sen  .  5.00 

Miss  Caroline  Katzen- 

stein  . 6.50 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock .  5.00 

Miss  Marjorie  Ross -  25.00 

Miss  Marie  Jenney  Howe  25.00 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  For¬ 
rest  .  5.00 

Miss  Eliza  M  Lord -  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Miller. .  2.00 

Miss  Aline  E.  Solomon  2.00 

Miss  Marion  May  ....  25.00 

Mrs.  Otis  Wight  .  10.00 

Rev.  Olympia  Brown...  1.00 

Per  Massachusetts  Branch : 

Miss  Mabel  Bayard  War¬ 
ren  .  25.00 

Miss  Albertina  Von 

Arnim  .  5.00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Fuller .  10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Chapin..  2.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Murdock  1.00 

Per  Miss  Alice  Henkle : 

Mrs.  Susan  Lawrence- 

Gehrmann  .  25.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch : 

Mrs.  Sarah  Greenough.  5.00 

Dr.  Sarah  Lockrey .  10.00 

Per  National  Advisory 
Council  Gift  Fund : 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald.  '  250.00 
Mrs.  Lola  Maverick 

Lloyd  .  25.00 

Mrs.  William  Floyd....  50.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard .  25.00 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield.  50.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore 
Kerley  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 

Wood  .  500.00 

Miss  Helen  F.  Locke .  5.00 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin..  50.00 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Lissak .  1.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Orton,  Jr...  5.00 

Mrs.  Morris  L.  Bayard. .  5.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr .  11.00 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thomp¬ 
son  .  1.00 

Miss  Mabel  Florence  Dean  5.00 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed..  16.00 

Dr.  J.  V.  H.  Baker .  5.00 

A  Friend  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Steed .  1.00 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean. .  1.00 

Miss  Berta  Crone .  1.00 

Miss  Mary  Howard  Con¬ 
stable  .  5.00 

22nd  District  of  New  York  25.00 

Miss  Sheldon  Jackson _  5.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Campbell....  5.00 

Miss  Frances  S.  Hay .  5.00 

Miss  Jessie  Anthony .  2.00 

Mrs.  William  B.  Lamar..  5.00 

Miss  F.  A.  Harsh .  2.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer...  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  White  .  2.00 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon .  20.00 

Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Roe .  5.00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Stacy .  2.50 

Mr.  J.  Clark  Owens .  1.00 

Mrs.  May  H.  Larson .  1.00 

Mrs.  Della  F.  Smith .  1.00 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Small .  .75 

Miss  Helen  Munroe .  5.00 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker  1.01 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 

Hilles  .  .40 

Mrs.  George  L.  Sampson.  5.00 

Miss  Daisy  S.  Deighton..  2.50 

Miss  Mary  P.  Hobart _  1.00 

National  Theater  Stage 

Hands  .  1.25 

Miss  Anna  Constable .  2.00 

Malone,  New  York  Politi¬ 
cal  Equality  Club  .  5.00 

Miss  Marion  May .  100.00 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal  5.00 

Miss  Alice  Treuthart .  4.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham..  62.00 

Miss  Julia  S.  Hurlbut _  45.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson _  100.00 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Kellogg .  .25 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 

nan  .  1.00 

Ralph,  John  and  Peter 

Peirce  .  5.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day .  25.00 

Miss  Rachel  S.  Howland.  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Babcock .  1.00 

Miss  J.  S.  Jennings .  5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fairall...  1.00 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  Meredith  25.00 

Miss  Anna  McCue .  1.00 

Mr.  M.  D.  Follin .  50.00 

Mrs.  James  Witowsky. . . .  1.00 

Miss  .Sophia  H.  Dulles...  10.00 

A  Friend  from  Arkansas.  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins...  20.00 

Anonymous  .  12.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young....  30.00 

Collections  .  159.44 

Membership  fees  .  54.49 

Sale  of  Tickets  .  735.50 

Total  . 2,840.59 


Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  219,775.64 


National  Headquarters  Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  Nation¬ 
al  Headquarters  through 

March  17,  1917 .  $222,616.23 


Contributions  made  to 
Delaware  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins...  5.00 

New  Castle  branch .  5.00 

Mrs.  James  P.  Winchester  30.00 

Mrs.  Willard  Jackson....  25.00 

Mrs.  John  Stirlith .  5.00 

New  Castle  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance 

Union  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Ganett .  5.00 

Miss  Mabel  Ralph .  3.00 

Mrs.  Pendleton  .  1.50 

Miss  Rachel  Howland....  2.00 

Miss  Mary  Conkle .  1.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Fels .  40.00 

Mrs.  Julian  Ortiz .  18.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 

Hilles  .  20.28 

Total  . 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  26,645.35 


165.78 


Branch  Receipts : 

Total  collected  by  the 
Branches  through  March 

17,  1917  .  26,811.13 


Grand  Total 


$249,427.36 


lean  improve  your  figure — build  up 
your  strength— make  you  weigh  what 
yon  should.  1  know  I  can.  because.  I 
have  helped  over  35.000  women  gain 
10  to  35  pounds — not  only  gain  fltsh, 
but  they  are  now,  oh,  so  well  and 
rested ! 


I  want  to  help  you  to  attain  your 
proper  weight.  In  your  room.  With¬ 
out  drugs,  By  scientific,  natural 
methods  such  as  your  physician  ap¬ 
proves. 

If  you  only  realized  how  surely, 
how  easily,  how  inexpensively  your 
weight  can  be  increased,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  would  write  me  at  once. 

You  will  surprise  your  family  and 
friends. 

Do  write!  I  want  SO  much  to  help 
you  as  only  a  woman  can.  I’ve  had  a 
wonderful  experience.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  it.  Write  for  my  Free 
Booklet  Ne.  22. 


Susanna  Cocroft 

Dept.  99  624  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


One  pupil  writes:  One  year  ago  I 
weighed  only  100  pounds  now  I 
weigh  126,  and,  oh,  I  feel  so  well 


TELEPHONE 
N  ort  h  3050 


THE  BROWN  TEA  POT 


Tea  Room  and  Gift  Shop 

1147  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com* 
ete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 
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Circulation  of  Suffragist 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager: 

Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


March  3  to  March  17,  1917 


Mrs.  C.  W.  Edwards .  1 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright .  4 

Miss  Elsie  Hill .  2 

New  Jersey  Branch .  4 

Mrs.  Adele  Guthridge .  1 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks .  2 

Miss  Edith  Ainge .  1 

Miss  Pauline  M.  Floyd .  1 

Miss  Lucy  Branham .  1 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon .  1 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins .  3 

Mrs.  K.  Mond .  3 

Miss  Doris  Stevens .  1 

Miss  Beatrice  Murphy . l 

Miss  Julia  Hurlbut .  1 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Papandre .  1 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman .  1 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed .  1 

Miss  Louisa  C.  Sturtevant .  1 

Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Arrison... .  1 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Holmes.. .  5 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead . , .  1 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold .  1 

Miss  Josephine  Loche .  1 

Miss  R.  Psyche  Webster .  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein .  2 


Total  .  43 


John  J.  Donovan  &  Co. 

Painters  mb  iterators 

1210  N.  13th  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


TELEPHONE  COL.  4922 


S.  P.  MARTIN 

FLORAL  DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 

FOR  EASTER  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS 
greenhouses:  7001  Georgia  avenue  n.  w 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving'  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Joseph  Brennian  Company 

PRINTERS 

1632  Meadow  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telephone  Fkd.  81 


Monogram 
Stationery 

Dainty  and  Delica  Shades 
Easter  Programs —  Post  Cards 

MAIN  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company 

Incorporated 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 

Washington 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 


2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


“THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


— 2Cmttt  Pm#  &  (5a 


8TH  ST.  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 


VEILINGS 

IN  NEW  FANCY  MESHES  FOR 
SPRING 

— New  bordered  effects  are  stunning 
— Neat  all-over  patterns  find  favor 
— Taupe  is  leading  the  new  shades 
— But  brown  and  purple  follow  close  in  fashion’s 
fav.r 

— Black,  always  good,  is  especially  popular  this 
Spring 

YARD— 50c 

Circular  and  Straight  Veils 

— These  in  black  only 
— Chenille  Spot  patterns  are  effective 
— New  bordered  veils  are  shown  in  fancy  effects 
— Veils  ready  to  wear;  and  very  charming 

Each — 98c 

Kann’s — Street  Floor 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bata,  15  words  26  cants,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  Insertions  (or  the  price  of  four. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  onr  next  issue,  all  advertisements  mast 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Waihington,  D.  O. 


FOB  SALE 


NEEDLEWORKERS 1 1 — Stop  worrying  about  scallops. 
Measuring  of  sizes  unnecessary.  Our  Scallop  Marker 
will  enable  you  to  mark  "scallops  on  any  doily  or 
centerpiece  from  7  inches  to  36  inches  in  size.  Oaa 
be  as  easily  used  to  mark  scallops  on  baby  goods  and 
lingerie.  Marker  with  complete  instructions  for  50c. 
A  wonderful  time-saving  device.  Money  refunded  if 
dissatisfied.  The  VON  Studio,  6032  Washington  ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED 


LAUNDRY  WORK  BY  HAND;  especially  for  ladies 
and  children.  No  machinery  used.  Sunlight  Hand 
Laundry,  1439  Morris  Rd.  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


VIOLINIST  AND  CELLIST  to  form  trio  or  quartette 
to  play  chamber  music  in  Washington.  Box  23,  “The 
Suffragist.’  ’ 


1222  Walnut  St 

"Stele  without  Extravagance”  PhifAJelphia 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  I  nslilut  e Mrs-  NanPer”li3eJtaul,LL'B’ 

8101  S  Streel.N.W.  Scie°ce 

•  Literature 

"WdshmgtOn.D.C.  Mus  e  and  Art 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 

Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON  CO. 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


v*  o  uo 
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tHT™"L  weekly  organ  of 
the  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 
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The 


five  cents 


SATURDAY.  MARCH  31,  1917 


TWAr  CHILD  NEEDS  A 
WOfviAM  To  L00K  AFTER  HE  R. 


ZVaM/”  AY*a  E.  A/lender 


‘Come  to  Mother’ 
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Matinnal  Unman  b  Party 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel,  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington 
D.  C.,Tel.  Main  5437 

Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 


Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co 
Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 
Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

A  ew  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 
Newark. 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York.  Tel  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 


3S1  Main  Street  East,  Rochester. 


Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets.  Co¬ 
lumbus. 


Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence. 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP  :  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  . 

national  political  party.  s  obt  pouncal  issue  of  the  day.  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  Ill.,  Treasurer 


Executive 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Committee 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del 
Mrs.  Donald  It.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin 

Lobby  Sub-Committee 
Miss  Maud  Younger 


National  Departments 


Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 

Membership 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 


A<Mi°rWifieiam Sr  Maintenance  Committee 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Miss  Berta  Crone 
Organization 

Miss  Doris  Stevens 
Miss  Grace  Needham 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 


Lake  States,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 


Field  Secretaries 

Pacific  Coast  States  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore  ,  c, 

b  Cl  nuiucmore  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Miss  Margery  Ross 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Blackford 

National  Organizers 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Elsie  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellville,  Marion  Co. 
California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 

17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Blackfoot 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 


National  Committe< 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street.  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

230  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nebraska 

Mrs.  Charles  Johannes, 

3828  Cass  Street,  Omaha 


of  State  Chairmen 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters, 

1219  West  1st  St.  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron, 

1901  South  9th  Street,  East, 

Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 
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Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett, 

Nogales 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Redding 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Taylor, 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins, 

2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  D.  Chester, 

220  N.  11th  St.,  Grand  June. 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Blackfoot 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melvin  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1330  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kemmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbison-Dickey, 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 

1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 

Emporia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  ave.,  Baltimore 

Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R,  0.  Parker, 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Massachusetts 
Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter, 

Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth  and  Seventh 
Miss  Eleanor  Calnan, 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches, 

Cherry  Meadow  Farm, 
Framingham 
Michigan 

First  and  Thirteenth 
Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen, 

100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling, 

Marquette 

Minnesota 

First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemuca 
New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 


Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts, 

421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr, 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan, 

65  State  St.,  E.  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

3085  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield, 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

84  Herriman  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Talbot  Perkins, 

1161  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane, 

91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor,  . 

119  E.  19  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence, 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor 

114  W.  11th  St.  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keelin, 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles, 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers, 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith, 

Twentieth’’'  S‘"  *•  * 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer, 

58  E.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fourth 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman, 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 
Twenty-fifth 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers, 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Monticello. 

Twenty-eighth 

Miss  Catherine  Smith, 

1225  3rd  St.,  Albany 
Twenty-ninth 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane, 

Fulton 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears, 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Babcock, 

Leonardsville 
Thirty-fifth 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
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Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 

Seneca  Falls 
Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth 
Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley, 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East,  Rochester 
Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead, 

56  High  St.,  Lockport 
Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Mrs.  Fotheringham, 

410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

509  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies, 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial, 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 

Oregon 

Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur, 

561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenevalt, 

1424  Master  St. 

Philadelphia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer, 

.  6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Doan, 

153  Carpenter  St.,  Germantown 
Philadelphia 
Seventh 

Mrs.  J.  Archer  Rulon, 

Devon 

Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton, 

Wyncote 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen, 

Marysville 

Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman, 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams, 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 

Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson, 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Muhse, 

35  Corling  St.,  Petersburg 
Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker, 

Virgilina 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

Eighth  F '  D-  N°-  4’  Lynchburg 
Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R,  p.  D.  N0i  i 
South  Tacoma 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell, 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane. 

Cody 


Chairman, 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa 
Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourn,  N  Y 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Ooonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Outhbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y 


Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavina  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  0. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N  Y 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  0.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  .Tenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 

Dr,  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N  M 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I 
Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y.’ 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  0.  Therkelsen,  Ore 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  0. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo 
Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D  C 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D  C 
Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  HI. 
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Outwitting  Another  State 
Constitution 

EW  MEXICAN  women  are  manoeuvering 
to  establish  some  measure  of  equal  suffrage 
in  spite  of  the  iron-clad  suffrage  clause  in 
their  state  constitution.  They  have  been  able  to 
get  a  bill  into  the  legislature  permitting  women  to 
vote  on  all  questions  submitted  to  the  people  of 
any  political  division  of  the  state,  and  they  are 
planning  a  strong  fight  for  its  passage. 

“Public  officers”  are  definitely  mentioned  in  the 
constitution’s  franchise  restrictions.  Therefore 
suffragists  claim  reasonably  that  the  legislature 
has  the  right  to  give  women  the  vote  upon  all 
constitutional  amendments  other  than  suffrage, 
upon  bond  issues,  and  all  other  questions  not 
having  to  do  with  the  election  of  an  officer. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  New  Mexico  in 
1912  provided  that  for  the  next  twenty-five  years 
a  suffrage  amendment  must  be  proposed  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
house,  and  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
electors  voting  in  each  state  and  by  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  those  voting  in  each  county.  Because 
of  this  invincible  clause  New  Mexican  women 
have  wasted  little  time  in  state  suffrage  work  but 
have  put  their  best  energy  into  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  struggle.  They  feel,  however,  that  it  is 
meanwhile  valuable  to  take  any  chances  that  offer 
to  assert  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  even  in 
a  slight  way  in  this  state. 

A  Fourth  Referendum 

BOTH  houses  of  the  Oklahoma  legislature 
have  passed  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  grant  full  suffrage  to  women.  It  will 
go  to  the  voters  for  decision  in  1918.  The  amend¬ 
ment  as  introduced  by  Democratic  leaders  held  a 
literacy  provision  but  this  has  been  struck  out 
in  its  course  through  the  legislature. 

The  passage  of  the  Oklahoma  amendment  puts 
the  fourth  state  referendum  under  way.  The 
other  states  in  which  the  question  will  soon  come 
to  the  voters  are  New  York,  Maine  and  South 
Dakota. 

First  Steps  for  Russian  Women 

THE  provisional  Russian  government  has 
settled  that  women  shall  vote  for  members 
of  the  constituent  assembly  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  permanent  regime  in  that  country. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Petrograd  has  un¬ 
animously  elected  at  least  one  woman  to  each  of 
the  executive  committees  of  the  city. 

These  are  the  first  sure  steps  toward  granting 
Russian  women  full  political  rights  in  the  new 
government.  There  can  be  little  doubt  after  these 
definite  moves  on  the  part  of  the  new  men  in 
power  that  woman  suffrage  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  Russian  constitution. 


Victory  for  French  Women 

A  BILL  to  let  French  women  vote  at  munic¬ 
ipal  elections  and  serve  on  municipal 
councils  has  been  favorably  reported  by 
the  parliamentary  committee  on  universal  suf¬ 
frage.  The  government  is  backing  the  measure. 
The  vote  will  be  given  now  when  the  bill  has 
passed  to  women  over  thirty,  but  further  adjust¬ 
ment  is  promised  after  the  war.  M.  Flandin,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  bill,  states,  moreover,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  considers  this  measure  only  a  step  toward 
full  equal  suffrage. 

In  1914  the  war  broke  up  consideration  of 
this  same  local  government  bill  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  together  with  a  bill  for  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  These  measures  were  soon  to 
have  been  voted  on,  with  excellent  prospects 
of  the  more  radical’s  carrying.  Only  now  that 
after-war  problems  are  beginning  to  o  ccupy 
French  legislators  are  French  women  again 
able  to  bring  suffrage  reform  to  the  fore.  The 
government’s  intention  to  put  the  bill  through, 
however,  is  due  not  only  to  the  strong  position 
women  have  won  for  themselves  during  the 
war,  but  also  to  the  necessity  of  having  their 
active  help  in  reconstructing  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  invaded  districts.  Reform 
comes  timidly  even  in  France,  and  the  high 
age  requirement  is  felt  suitable  somewhat  to 
equalize  the  numbers  of  men  and  women 
voters. 

Lloyd  George  Promises  Suffrage 
to  English  Women 

RS.  EMMELINE  PANKHURST,  head  of 
the  Woman’s  Political  Union  in  England, 
has  recently  made  a  demand  on  Premier 
Lloyd  George  for  the  immediate  granting  of  suf¬ 
frage  to  women.  She  seized  the  opening  offered 
by  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  March 
7,  when  he  said  that  the  government  is  ready  to 
give  Ireland  self-government  without  waiting  for 
the  end  of  the  war,  to  write  him  expressing  the 
confidence  of  suffragists  that  a  liberal  government 
will  no  longer  delay  the  enfranchisement  of  Eng¬ 
lish  women.  She  wrote  in  part: 

“We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  make  the 
same  offer  to  us,  and  that  you  are  prepared,  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  without  delay,  to  give  us  self- 
government  in  the  shape  of  the  parliamentary 
vote.  *  *  *  We  declare  our  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  which  is  so  very  obviously 
implied  in  the  offer  to  Ireland,  of  a  government 
measure  of  woman  suffrage  to  be  carried  into 
law  immediately.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  replied  promptly.  On 
March  27  he  spoke  again  in  Parliament,  this  time 
in  regard  to  women’s  freedom,  when  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  279  approved  of 
the  speaker’s  conference  recommendations  for 
franchise  reform,  including  woman  suffrage.  He 


spoke  of  the  invaluable  contribution  English 
women  have  made  to  England  at  war  by  their 
efficient  work.  He  said  that  it  would  be  an  out¬ 
rage  to  give  them  no  voice  in  the  remaking  of 
England’s  economic  life  after  the  war;  that  the 
country  demands  their  enfranchisement;  and  that 
the  government  intends  to  give  women  the  vote 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  changing  the  political  fabric  of  England 
for  this  purpose. 

The  provisions  of  the  Speaker’s  bill  as  regards 
women  are  not  so  generous  as  suffragists  want, 
but  with  the  government  behind  it  this  measure 
of  suffrage  is  certain. 

English  Women  Demand 
Immediate  Action 

NO  extension  of  the  franchise  to  men  that  does 
not  include  women,”  was  the  key-note  of  a 
recent  deputation  organized  by  the  Scottish 
University  Women’s  Suffrage  Union,  received  in 
Edinburgh  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Johnson,  K.C.,  M.P.,  re¬ 
cently  elected  to  parliament  from  the  Universities 
of  St.  Andrew  and  Edinburgh.  The  members  of 
the  deputation  were  women  university  professors 
of  standing.  The  fact  that  these  women  are 
taking  a  radical  stand  in  the  face  of  a  general 
acceptance  of  the  very  limited  terms  of  the 
Speaker’s  Conference  report  touching  woman  suf¬ 
frage  in  Great  Britain,  is  significant. 

They  recorded  no  satisfaction  that  the  late  con¬ 
ference  had  recognized  the  “general  principle  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,”  a  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  by  many  women’s  organizations  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  demanded  that  since  the  Government 
itself  had  raised  the  franchise  question,  there 
should  be  no  extension  to  men  that  did  not  in¬ 
clude  women. 

The  University  member  refused  to  pledge  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  form  of  woman  suffrage  he  would 
vote  for,  but  said  he  would  be  “inclined”  to  sup¬ 
port  suffrage  for  those  women  who  at  present 
exercised  the  school  board  and  municipal  fran¬ 
chise.  This  has  been  the  non-committal  attitude 
of  British  politicians  generally,  but  now  that  the 
Government  has  taken  a  definite  stand  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  there  will  be  a  change  of  attitude,  doubtless. 

The  whole  question  of  suffrage  for  women  is 
profoundly  agitating  England,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  even  if  the  first  step  proves  limited  the 
fullest  demands  of  English  women  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  shortly. 

AWoman  Called  before  the  Reichstag 

THE  German  Ministry  of  War  has  summoned 
a  woman,  Miss  Elsie  Lulders,  to  give  them 
her  views  on  the  protection  of  women 
workers  in  munition  factories. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
German  Reichstag  that  a  woman  has  appeared  be¬ 
fore  a  committee  as  a  representative  of  the 
government. 
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Miss  Anthony  and  the  Suffrage  Movement  Today 

A  Letter  from  Reverend  Olympia  Brown 


EAR  Editor: 

I  was  very  much  interested  during  the  recent 
convention  in  the  report  concerning  Miss 
Anthony’s  interest  in  the  action  taken  by  political 
parties. 

Of  course  what  Miss  Anthony  did  or  did  not 
do  would  be  no  rule  for  us.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  she  was  the  great  leader  of 
our  movement,  and,  as  I  used  to  say,  was 
“the  pole  star  by  which  my  actions  were 
directed.”  Great  changes  have  been  made 
since  then  in  the  opinions  of  the  people 
and  in  the  attitude  of  the  political  parties 
toward  our  cause — changes  which  call 
for  different  methods  of  work.  “New 
times  demand  new  measures,”  and  we 
must  do  what  our  age  calls  for.  We  ask, 
not  what  Miss  Anthony  did,  but  what 
she  would  do  were  she  here  to-day. 

Still  it  is  interesting  to  know  her  opinion, 
and  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that  in  most 
things  she  was  entirely  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  present 
workers.  If  some  of  our  methods  were 
unheard  of  in  her  day,  we  may  be  sure 
that  she  would  approve  them  now,  were 
she  here,  and  the  criticisms  which  we 
meet  in  our  time  are  mild  when  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  Miss  Anthony 
endured. 

THAT  Miss  Anthony  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  secure  action  from  one  or 
the  other  of  the  dominant  parties, 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  writer  recalls  one  such  instance. 

It  was  in  1880,  the  time  when  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency. 

Miss  Anthony  had  had  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Republicans  would  insert  a  suf¬ 
frage  plank  in  the  national  platform  at 
that  time.  She  had  conferred  with  the 
leaders  of  the  party  and  had  been 
promised  seats  reserved  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  a  number  of  suffrage  delegates. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  in  Chicago. 
Miss  Anthony  called  the  suffrage  convention  to 
meet  in  Chicago  on  the  same  days.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  convention  was  large,  we  had  great 
hopes.  On  the  first  day  Miss  Anthony  “called  to 
the  colors”  two  from  each  state  represented  there. 
We  were  arranged  in  line  of  march,  and  al¬ 
though  we  had  not  so  many  suffrage  states  as 
now,  there  were  many  advocates  of  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage  present  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  had  a  company  “on  parade”  very  respec¬ 
table  in  point  of  numbers.  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  start  to  take  our  places  in  the  reserved  seats 
in  the  Republican  Convention,  a  messenger  ar¬ 
rived  in  great  haste,  bearing  a  letter  to  Miss 
Anthony,  stating  that  the  Republicans  had  found 


the  attendance  so  large  they  had  been  obliged  to 
utilize  the  seats  that  had  been  reserved  for  the 
suffrage  delegates. 

However,  we  went  on  and  held  one  of  our  best 
conventions  in  spite  of  this  rebuff 
The  Republicans  spent  days  in  discussions,  in 
plots  and  counter-plots,  bickering,  shouting,  jump¬ 


ing  on  tables,  waving  umbrellas  and  similar 
demonstrations  by  which  men  show  that  they  are 
not  emotional  but  are  creatures  of  “pure  rea¬ 
son.”  Mr.  Garfield,  finally,  was  nominated  and  a 
platform  adopted  without  one  word  on  woman’s 
suffrage.  Once  more  we  were  disappointed.  Fine 
words  are  beautiful,  but  according  to  the  old 
saying,  “they  butter  no  parsnips.” 

Not  only  Mr.  Wilson,  but  many  other  political 
leaders  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present,  have 
the  habit  of  talking  grandly  about  “human  rights,” 
“justice  to  all,”  “the  rights  of  labor,”  “respect  for 
the  plain  people,”  “the  will  of  the  people,”  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum  without  meaning  anything  at  all. 

Even  the  great  Republican  party  during  two  ad¬ 
ministrations  carried  in  their  platform  the  state¬ 


ment,  “We  believe  in  the  right  of  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  to  cast  one  free  ballot  at  every 
public  election  and  to  have  that  ballot  honestly 
counted.”  This  sounded  well,  and  we  seemed 
almost  in  the  kingdom.  But  alas!  women  were 
not  counted  as  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

IF  in  the  past  our  suffrage  women  in 
their  simplicity  were  deceived  by  fine 
words,  they  have  learned  better  in 
the  present. 

We  are  advised  to  “wait.”  We  have 
waited.  During  the  Civil  War  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  women’s  rights  were  held  in 
abeyance,  women  both  North  and  South 
gave  themselves  to  the  nation,  and 
worked  for  the  armies  and  for  the  sol¬ 
diers.  When  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  pending 
Miss  Anthony,  Lucy  Stone,  and  others 
urged  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 
They  were  told  to  “wait,  this  is  the 
negroes’  hour,”  and  prominent  leaders 
in  Congress  promised  that  when  once 
they  had  protected  the  male  negro  they 
would  see  to  it  that  women  were  given 
the  ballot.  We  have  waited  fifty  years 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise. 

We  have  “waited”  for  the  negro,  the 
Indian,  the  foreigner,  the  ex-convict,  the 
imbecile,  for  every  form  of  masculine 
humanity,  but  to-day  the  needs  of  our 
civilization,  the  economic  conditions  of 
our  country,  the  wrongs  which  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  suffering,  all  make 
an  imperative  demand  for  immediate 
action.  Patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
We  cannot  allow  our  cause  to  rest,  or 
to  be  over-looked,  or  over-shadowed.  It 
is  true  we  are  facing  great  national 
problems — war  is  upon  us — the  cost  of 
living  increases — perilous  times  are  pre¬ 
dicted,  but  for  the  sake  of  poor  women 
and  children,  for  a  wise  solution  of 
economic  problems,  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  national  life,  let  us  urge  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  and  the  upholding  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals.  The  best  preparedness  for  war  or 
peace  is  justice  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  look  with  great  hope  to  the  sixty- 
fifth  Congress. 

Olympia  Brown. 

Note : — Dr.  Olympia  Brown,  in  spite  of  her  eighty- 
two  years,  is  still  one  of  the  out-standing  suffrage 
figures  in  this  country.  One  of  the  first  ordained 
women  ministers  of  this  country,  preaching  for 
forty-eight  years,  Dr.  Brown  was  also  a  pioneer 
suffragist.  Associated  with  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  other  great  women 
leaders  and  abolitionists  of  the  early  years  of  the 
suffrage  movement,  she  saw  woman  suffrage  set 
aside  following  the  Civil  War. 


Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Pioneer  Suffrage  Worker 


The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 


Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE^ — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 


“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 

In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorabe  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  President  Sends  Another  Message 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  this  week  sent  a  letter  to  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  acknowledging  the  resolutions  presented  to  him  by  the 
deputation  of  March  4,  and  concluding:  “May  I  not  once  more  express 
my  sincere  interest  in  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage?” 

These  words  of  President  Wilson  have  a  familiar  ring.  Since  his  avowed 
intention  at  Atlantic  City  last  September — “I  have  come  to  fight  with  you,” 
— he  has  rushed  to  self-expression  several  times  on  the  suffrage  question.  He 
has  written  birthday  greetings  to  a  suffrage  leader;  he  has  sent  well-phrased 
congratulations  to  states  that  have  enfranchised  their  women  by  legislative 
action ;  he  has  telegraphed  a  state  legislature,  after  the  votewas  taken,  advising 
it  to  reconsider  an  adverse  verdict  on  suffrage. 

These  expressions  of  personal  good-will  are  kindly.  The  Woman’s  Party, 
however,  is  not  interested  in  expressions  of  friendliness.  It  is  not  interested 
in  support  by  the  President  in  places  where  he  has  no  power.  The  Woman’s 
Party  demands  that  in  Congress,  where  the  President’s  power  is  great,  he  put 
his  strength  behind  the  suffrage  amendment  and  secure  its  passage.  With 
nothing  less  will  they  be  content. 

The  President  can  do  more  than  any  individual  in  this  country  to  en¬ 
franchise  American  women.  He  states  that  he  believes  that  women  should 
be  enfranchised.  He  has  even  given  up  the  old  states’  rights  argument  as 
excuse  for  his  lack  of  action.  Yet  he  still  makes  no  move  toward  the  only 
practical  way  in  which  he  can  champion  suffrage.  His  lack  of  support  was 
the  obstacle  that  held  back  the  federal  amendment  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Con¬ 
gress.  His  party  has  waited  for  him  to  lead  it.  A  great  body  of  voting 
women  are  now  calling  upon  him  to  stop  expressing  “interest”  in  suffrage  and 
to  give  his  support  to  federal  action  for  it.  They  will  put  up  with  lip  service 
no  longer. 

Fair  words  from  the  President  on  this  question,  however,  indicate  the 
progress  the  movement  has  made.  While  suffragists  have  not  been  deceived 
as  to  the  lack  of  value  of  each  one  of  these  carefully  timed  utterances  of  his, 
they  know  that  their  increasing  political  power,  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
over  7,000,000  women,  and  their  growing  insistence  on  full  political  liberty 
are  forcing  the  President  and  the  Democratic  party,  as  the  party  now 
responsible  for  legislation,  to  their  side  on  the  suffrage  issue. 

When  the  Government  feels  that  it  must  conciliate  an  organized  political 
group,  as  President  Wilson  now  feels,  apparently,  that  he  must  conciliate  the 
supporters  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  final  success  is  at  hand. 
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An  Impression  of  Jeannette  Rankin 

By  Winifred  Mallon 


MISS  ANNE  MARTIN,  Vice-Chairman,  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  Washington,  D.  C. 
“I  shall  feel  honored  to  introduce  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  national  suffrage  amendment.” 

Jeannette  Rankin.” 
In  this  telegram  Representative  Jeannette  Ran¬ 
kin  announced  that  she  would  introduce  the  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  resolution  which  four  years  ago 
she,  with  members  of  the  then  Congres¬ 
sional  Union,  helped  to  rescue  from  the 
group  of  “lost  cause”  bills  and  push 
to  the  front  as  a  national  issue.  Miss 
Rankin  is  still  for  suffrage  first.  She 
sees  in  the  federal  amendment  en¬ 
franchising  women — now  a  recog¬ 
nized  political  problem  to  be  met  or 
side-stepped  or  placated  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Congressman 
— a  piece  of  fundamental  legislation 
that  must  be  disposed  of  first.  With 
Miss  Rankin’s  name  set  in  position 
on  her  door  in  the  House  Office 
Building,  women  in  every  part  of  this 
nation  feel  that  they  have  at  last  a 
special  pleader  at  court.  There  is  a 
new  and  general  confidence  that  the 
demand  for  the  passage  of  national 
suffrage  during  the  life  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  will  be  granted. 

MISS  RANKIN  is  a  representa¬ 
tive  at  large  not  only  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  but,  so  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  of  the  whole  United 
States. 

She  has  campaigned  from  Helena 
to  New  York  City  and  back  again  to 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  she  has 
spoken  from  soap-boxes  in  the  East 
and  from  the  hurricane  deck  of  relays 
of  bronchos  in  the  West.  She  helped 
the  women  win  the  vote  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  California  before  conduct¬ 
ing  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  suf¬ 
frage  campaign  in  Montana,  and  she 
led  a  pilgrimage  of  Western  women 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  summer 
of  1913  to  join  in  the  demonstration 
planned  by  Alice  Paul,  Chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Union,  when  peti¬ 
tions  from  every  state  in  the  Union 
urging  the  passage  of  the  national  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  were  carried  to  the  Capitol  and 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  its 
entire  morning  session. 

The  women  who  arrived  in  Washington  the 
morning  of  July  31,  1913,  had  come  by  rail, 
by  water,  in  automobiles  and  on  horseback, 
preaching  the  suffrage  cause  at  every  stage 
of  the  journey.  Miss  Rankin  made  the  jour¬ 
ney  by  automobile,  speaking  in  every  state  be¬ 
tween  and  including  Montana  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  She  rode  in  from  Hyattsville, 


the  little  country  town  on  the  outskirts  of 
Washington  where  the  pilgrims  met  and 
formed  the  automobile  procession  which  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  Capitol  at  ten  o’clock,  in  the 
car  in  which  she  had  made  her  trip  across 
the  continent.  And  she  held  the  Montana 
State  banner  proudly  and  eagerly  all  the  way, 
though  it  took  both  hands  to  do  it,  and  from 
under  her  broad  hat  tied  with  a  big  green  au¬ 
tomobile  veil  strands  of  curly  brown  hair 


were  perforce  allowed  to  blow  across  her  face, 
flushed  with  the  sun  and  wind,  and  into  her 
eager  shining  eyes. 

That  night  she  was  a  guest  at  the  dinner 
given  for  the  members  of  the  pilgrimage  by 
the  suffragists  of  Washington  led  by  Alice 
Paul  and  Lucy  Burns,  and  the  following  night, 
and  every  night  for  two  weeks  thereafter, 
she  spoke  in  the  streets  of  the  Capital  to 
crowds  that  gathered  around  her  car,  at¬ 
tracted  at  first  by  what  was  then  the  novelty 


of  a  woman  speaking  at  an  open  air  meeting, 
and  then  held  to  absorbed  attention  by  the 
girl  herself. 

WITH  Alice  Paul  and  Lucy  Burns  and  the 
other  early  battlers  for  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  in  that  spring  of  1913,  Jeannette  Ran¬ 
kin  lobbied  for  the  suffrage  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Many  of  the  legislators  of  the  Capitol  who  have 
forgotten  the  eager  and  intent  young 
woman  of  a  few  years  ago  will  be  her 
fellow  members  in  the  historic  ses¬ 
sion  to  open  shortly.  It  is  a  coinci¬ 
dence  that  this  young  woman,  who 
with  members  of  the  just  born  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  helped  to  bring  to 
life  the  long  slumbering  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment,  should  at  last 
as  Congressman  sponsor  the  same  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  bill  in  the  House  as 
a  member  of  that  body. 

For,  veteran  suffragist  that  she  is, 
Jeannette  Rankin  is  a  girl,  and  an 
extremely  pretty  girl  at  that,  and  as 
witty  as  she  is  wise.  There  is  a 
whimsical  light  in  her  eye,  and  a 
quiver  of  good  humor  about  her 
mouth,  and  no  one  is  readier  than  she 
for  any  one  who  may  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  “question  time.” 

If  in  the  time  to  come  any  honor¬ 
able  Member  may  rise  in  his  place 
to  ask,  “Will  the  Lady  from  Mon¬ 
tana  yield  for  a  question?”  let  him 
not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  lady 
will. 

If  the  future  may  be  judged  in  the 
least  by  the  past,  there  will  follow  an 
interesting  few  minutes  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Representative 
Rankin  will  listen  to  the  question 
with  concentrated  attention,  she  will 
then  repeat  it  to  the  House,  cheer¬ 
fully,  distinctly,  ana  as  one  who  im¬ 
parts  a  pleasing  confidence  to  a  friend. 
In  the  pause  which  follows  she  will 
smile,  a  brief  flashing  smile  around 
the  chamber,  a  contagious  twinkle  in 
her  eye,  and  then  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue  the  questioner  will  be  shattered 
by  a  brief,  trenchant  statement  of 
fact,  backed  by  figures,  names  and  authorities. 

She  cannot  be  annoyed  by  interruptions, 
she  welcomes  them,— and, — Jeannette  Rankin 
never  speaks  until  she  has  something  to  say, 
and,  having  said  it,  stops. 

Moreover,  she  never  makes  a  statement  in 
support  of  which  she  cannot  if  necessary  offer 
instant  and  conclusive  proof. 

In  the  happiest  sense  of  that  abused  term, 
she  is  a  “good  mixer.”  She  meets  the  world 
with  a  certain  happy  expectancy  that  no  one 
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likes  to  disturb,  or  disappoint.  She  has  in  her 
brief  and  busy  life — she  is  thirty-four  years 
old — met  and  dealt  with  a  variety  of  human 
equations,  and  added  largely  to  her  experience 
of  human  nature.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Missoula  banker  and  a  graduate  of  the  schools 
of  her  own  state  and  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  She  came  East  for  a  course  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  graduated 
in  1908,  and  did  her  first  social  service  work 
in  Seattle,  finding  homes  for  babies  who, 
thanks  to  Jeannette  Rankin,  will  never  know 
the  ills  they  have  escaped.  But  social  service 
work  only  revealed  to  Miss  Rankin  a  greater 
and  more  fundamental  human  need,  and  she 
became  field  secretary  for  the  National  Amer¬ 
ican  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  Since 
then  she  has  spoken  for  suffrage  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

PIONEERING  comes  naturally  to  a  daughter 
of  a  man  who  went  to  Montana  when  it  was 
an  empty  wilderness.  The  Rankin  name  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  mining  industry  in  that 
state,  and  Miss  Rankin  herself  is  known  in 
every  mining  camp  and  settlement  as  well  as 
in  cities  and  towns.  Her  program  in  cam¬ 
paigning  “up  state”  was  to  address  a  meeting 
and  chen  jump  down  from  the  platform  and 


dance  with  the  members  of  her  audience,  po¬ 
litical  gatherings  being  social  events  in  the 
West  to  attend  which  men  and  an  occasional 
woman  ride  in  from  miles  around. 

She  is  not  the  first  member  of  her  family 
to  run  for  Congress.  Her  brother,  Wellington 
Rankin,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Helena,  made 
a  good  race  a  few  years  ago,  but  failed  of  elec¬ 
tion,  a  failure  his  sister  has  blotted  off  the 
family  ledger.  Another  sister,  Miss  Edna 
Rankin,  has  just  graduated  from  college,  and 
she  too  has  begun  to  “take  notice”  of  things 
political. 

Ardent  suffrage  worker  and  earnest  advo¬ 
cate  of  progressive  legislation  generally.  Miss 
Rankin  has  accomplishments  other  than  her 
ability  to  get  herself  elected  to  Congress.  She 
can,  as  has  been  indicated,  dance.  She  can 
also  make  her  own  clothes,  though  she  does 
not  always  do  it,  and  she  can  cook.  More¬ 
over,  she  can,  on  occasion,  go  forth  and  kill 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  her  dinner.  She  is 
a  good  shot  and  has  tramped  through  deep 
snow  and  filled  her  own  hunting  bag  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

AMONG  the  reforms  to  which  Miss  Rankin 
pledged  herself  during  her  campaign  are, 
first,  national  woman  suffrage,  mothers’  pen¬ 


sions,  child  welfare,  prohibition,  the  eight  hour 
and  equal  wage  law,  and  social  insurance.  She  is 
particularly  insistent  on  the  necessity  for  real 
publicity  in  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
believes  that  the  folks  back  home  should  know 
what  their  representatives  in  Congress  are 
doing. 

The  Lady  from  Montana  cherishes  few  il¬ 
lusions  in  regard  to  what  lies  before  her.  She 
is  a  seasoned  campaigner  and  has  had  both 
occasions  and  opportunity  to  view  politics  not 
only  from  the  outside  looking  in  but  also  from 
the  inside  looking  out.  She  has  a  canny 
knowledge  of  political  strategy,  and  is  herself 
an  adroit  politician. 

“Women  must  be  practical  politicians,  as 
well  as  idealists,”  she  has  insisted  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  “if  they  are  going  to  hold 
their  own  in  politics.” 

And  Miss  Rankin  believes,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  women  will  hold  their  own  in 
politics. 

“I  may  be  the  first  woman  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,”  she  commented  when  the  final  returns 
were  brought  to  her.  “But  I  won’t  be  the 
last.”  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then, 

“I  am  very  glad  of  this  chance,”  said  Repre¬ 
sentative-elect  Rankin,  simply. 


1'  HE  demand  for  the  passage  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment  is  carrying  suffrage  agi¬ 
tation  into  the  South  with  unexpected  rapid¬ 
ity  as  the  opening  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  ap¬ 
proaches.  Letters  asking  for  help  in  organizing 
branches  of  the  Woman’s  Party  to  fake  part  in 
bringing  the  federal  suffrage  work  before  South¬ 
ern  women  have  come  from  cities  of  the  South,  and 
crystallized  the  plan  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Party  in  every 
Southern  state  before  summer. 

North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  to 
be  the  first  states  in  which  conferences  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  will  be  held  and  local  women  put 
in  charge  of  the  district  organization  of  these 
states.  Since  the  Chairmen  of  the  Judiciary  and 
Rules  Committees  and  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
House  come  from  these  Southern  states  workers 
for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  amendment  be¬ 
lieve  that  arousing  the  sentiment  of  women  of  the 
section  will  prove  valuable. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  of  New  York  and  Miss 
Doris  Stevens,  chairman  of  organization,  were  the 
speakers  at  an  opening  meeting  in  Ashboro, 
North  Carolina,  at  which  a  committee  to  arrange 
the  state  conference  was  drawn  together.  Mrs. 
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Spring  Organization 

Belmont,  who  is  at  present  at  High  Point  in 
that  state  will  speak  at  the  North  Carolina 
conference.  In  South  Carolina  Miss  Beulah 
Amidon  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
state  conference,  with  Charleston  as  her  head¬ 
quarters.  She  will  be  assisted  by  a  local  com¬ 
mittee  of  Charleston  women,  including  Miss  Susan 
Frost,  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs.  John  Gibbs,  state 
chairman.  It  is  expected  that  the  conference  will 
be  held  early  in  April  with  Miss  Doris  Stevens  as 
one  of  the  speakers. 

Other  state  conferences  to  be  held  in  the  South 
during  the  month  of  April  are  to  take  place  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia;  Jacksonville,  Florida;  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana ;  Jackson,  Mississippi ;  Mobile,  Alabama ; 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

IN  the  Western  states  Miss  Margaret  Whitte- 
more  is  arranging  a  series  of  state  confer¬ 
ences,  to  be  held  in  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Arizona  and  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  closer  district  organization.  Miss  Whitte- 
more  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  territory 
and  will  speak  on  the  future  plans  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  in  these  states.  Miss  Margery  Ross 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 
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including  Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nevada  and 
Colorado,  where  organization  conferences  will 
also  be  held.  In  all  of  these  states,  as  in  the  east¬ 
ern  division,  emphasis  is  being  placed  at  present 
on  the  legislative  work  which  is  being  undertaken, 
in  cooperation  with  the  national  headquarters  in 
many  states.  Congressmen  are  being  reached  and 
resolutions  sent  to  Washington  urging  the  passage 
of  the  amendment. 

In  Eastern  states  also  spring  conferences  will  be 
held  in  many  states  that  the  changes  accomplished 
at  the  National  Conference  may  be  placed  before 
the  state  membership.  Such  conferences  are  be¬ 
ing  organized  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  state  chairman;  and  in 
Boston  by  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  the  indefatigue- 
able  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  branch.  Since 
the  National  Convention  the  Framingham  and 
Cambridge  branches  of  the  Massachusetts  Party 
have  been  reorganized,  and  the  state  convention, 
at  which  Miss  Lucy  Burns  and  Miss  Anne  Mar¬ 
tin  are  expected  to  speak,  planned.  Telegrams 
to  the  President  asking  that  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  he  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  were  sent  to  the  President  by  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  district  organizations. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Ammunition  as  Well  as  Tears — Says 
Secretary  Baker 

ECRETARY  BAKER’S  offer  of  a  job  to 
the  suffragists  was  looked  upon  as  a 
token  of  appreciation. 

But,  let  us  ask,  when  has  the  government 
shown  any  appreciation  of  suffrage  or  failed  to 
block  in  every  way  possible  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  American  women? 

Tears,  is  it,  that  the  women  have  furnished 
in  American  and  all  other  wars? 

Let  us  put  aside  the  tears 
and  remember  what  they  have 
contributed. 

Husbands,  fathers  and  sons, 
in  the  first  place. 

The  extra  work  made 
necessary  in  the  home,  the 
office,  the  farm  have  been 
theirs. 

The  hardships  imposed  by 
a  depleted  income  have  been 
theirs. 

The  wretched  existence  eked 
out  while  they  kept  the  chil¬ 
dren  fed  and  the  fires  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  hearth  has  been 
theirs. 

A  life  of  toil  and  loneliness 
with  the  bread  winner  dead  in 
an  unknown  grave  has  been 
theirs. 

Tears — forsooth ! 

Are  the  suffragists  turning 
jingo  as  a  political  move,  bid¬ 
ding  for  a  better  deal  from 
the  government? 

Or  are  they  forgetting  their 
sacred  duty  as  the  conservers 
of  life,  and  growing  maudlin 
through  much  war  talk? 

In  all  justice  we  must  say 
that  the  new  Woman’s  Party 
refused  to  discuss  war,  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  stood  solely  and 
only  for  the  passage  through 
Congress  of  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  amendment.  —  Detroit, 

Mich.,  Times,  March  12. 

Conquered  Territory 

URING  the  140  years  in  which  the  United 
States  has  had  an  existence  the  women 
of  twelve  states  have  been  admitted  to 
voting  citizenship,  an  average  of  one  state  for 
each  twelve  years.  During  the  first  forty-four 
days  in  which  women  publicly  protested 
against  the  disgrace  of  disfranchisement  by 
picketing  the  White  House  the  women  of 
three  states  were  enfranchised,  an  average  of 
one  state  for  each  fourteen  days.  But  the  good 


influence,  like  the  soul  of  John  Brown,  still 
goes  marching  on;  for  the  women  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  have  received  recognition  by  representa¬ 
tion;  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Arkansas — 
so  runs  the  record.  Without  picketing,  an 
average  of  one  state  for  each  4,380  days ;  during 
picketing,  an  average  of  one  state  for  each 
fourteen  days.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men  fought  to  establish  a  democracy  for 
men;  16,000,000  women  are  peacefully  watch¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  democracy  for  both  men  and 
women.  Freedom  will  be  desired  while  women 


love  liberty  and  a  love  of  justice  flourishes  in  the 
heart  of  men.  Not  a  tory  on  the  picket  line! 
Patriots  all ! — Bess  Shimmick  in  St.  Paul,  Mich., 
Pioneer,  March  12. 

Tumulty  Obsessed  by  Suffrage 

MR.  TUMULTY,  the  President’s  secretary, 
is  reported  as  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  aphasia  as  a  result  of  the  picketing. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying  “Suffrage”  when  he 


meant  something  quite  different  and  as  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  sentinels  kept  him  thinking 
of  suffrage  all  day  long. — Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune,  March  2. 

New  Promise 

NATIONAL  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  is  the  great  hope,  and  a  lively  hope 
despite  the  discouraging  comment  of  anti¬ 
suffragists  who  shrill  of  the  wickedness  of  press¬ 
ing  for  an  amendment  at  a  time  of  national 
emergency. 

The  latest  step,  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
with  the  Congressional  Union, 
is  hailed  by  the  national 
workers  as  a  new  promise  of 
strength ;  the  financial  power 
of  the  East  is  united  with  the 
voting  power  of  the  West. 
The  opposition  to  equal  suf¬ 
frage,  the  women  say,  will 
not  outlive  another  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  even  should 
the  amendment  be  roughly 
treated  within  the  next  four 
years.  And  they  mean  it. — 
The  Journal,  Boston,  Mass., 
March  12. 

Added  Reason  for 
Suffrage 

R.  HUGHES’S  predic¬ 
tion  that  as  long  as 
suffrage  was  an  un¬ 
settled  issue  it  would  divert 
attention  from  discussions  in¬ 
volving  matters  of  national 
safety  seemed  naive  as  an 
argument  for  votes  for  wo¬ 
men  last  summer.  But  events 
have  justified  him  in  referring 
the  question  to  the  law  of 
expediency.  America  1  ap¬ 
proaches  its  hour  of  trial 
with  an  added  and  vexatious 
political  division.  The  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  parties 
are  not  expected  to  coalesce 
and  vanish  into  one  new 
party,  and  the  Women’s  Party  has  the  same  right 
to  continue  as  a  separate  organization.  It  will  do 
its  share  in  preparedness  or  in  war  just  as  the 
other  minority  parties  will  do  theirs,  but  with  a 
handicap  that  no  other  party  has  to  suffer — the 
status  of  aliens  in  regard  to  the  ballot. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  March  3. 

Intimidated 

INCE  the  White  House  suffrage  pickets  have 
been  withdrawn,  the  President  is  able  to  show 
a  bolder  front. — Philadelphia  Press,  March  15. 
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A  Feminist  Victory  in  Mexico 

Elizabeth  H.  Sirvent 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Mexican  Review 


A  WOMAN,  Hermila  Galindo,  has  been 
elected  to  the  National  Congress  of  Mexico. 
She  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Yucatan, 
where  women  now  vote  for  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  She  is  elected,  however,  to  represent, 
in  the  House,  the  Fifth  Electoral  District  of  the 
Federal  District.  In  Mexico  a  member  may  be 
elected  from  a  state  other  than  the  one  in  which 
he  (and  now  she)  maintains  citizenship. 

One  of  the  interesting  incidents  of  her  cam¬ 
paign  is  described  in  El  Universal,  a  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  Mexico  City,  as  a  most  brilliant  parade. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  Garden  of  San  Fernando, 
a  multitude  had  already  assembled  to  give  her 
greeting,  a  large  part  of  them  women.  Then  the 
march  began,  led  by  a  band  whch  interpreted 
lively  national  airs,  followed  by  the  automobile 
of  the  fair  candidate,  accompanied  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Propaganda.  A  charming  senorita  carried 
a  white  standard  with  this  inscription :  “Give  your 
vote  for  Senorita  Hermila  Galindo,  for  Deputy 
from  the  Fifth  Electoral  District.”  There  were 
more  than  five  hundred  in  the  parade.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  Garden  of  Santa  Maria,  a  short  speech 
was  made  by  the  beautiful  Senorita  Maria  Louisa 
Ollivier,  who  said,  among  other  things : 

“We  must  aid  the  woman  who  has  tasted  the 
bitter  bread  of  the  campaign,  and  who  has  broken 
away  from  the  ideas  of  the  past  and  the  old, 
foolish  and  ill-founded  traditions,  to  open  for 
the  Mexican  women  new  and  ample  horizons  for 
the  future.” 


The  candidate  was  called  upon  for  a  speech. 
Her  response  was  so  full  of  beautiful  concepts, 
that  she  was  constantly  greeted  with  “Viva  la 
Senorita  Galindo!”  “Viva  la  mujer  mexicana!” 
(Hurrah  for  the  Mexican  woman!)  “Viva  las 
candidaturas  femeniles!”  (Hurrah  for  the  femin¬ 
ine  candidates!) 

She  dwelt  upon  the  great  destiny  of  wo¬ 
man,  sketched  rapidly  the  history  of  her 
political  campaign,  and  proclaimed  briefly  her 
great  program  which  she  would  unfold  if  the 
popular  vote  gave  her  the  right  to  sit  in  the  con¬ 
gress  of  the  nation.  When  she  stopped  speaking, 
her  purposes  were  enthusiastically  applauded; 
both  men  and  women  reached  for  her  hand,  which 
they  affectionately  kissed;  and  more  than  one 
silver-haired  senora  gave  greetings  of  joy  to  the 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  saying:  “Bless  the 
woman  who  has  known  how,  in  a  fair  contest,  to 
struggle  for  and  sustain  her  rights !” 

Senorita  Galindo  is  manager  of  The  Modern 
Woman,  published  in  Mexico  City.  This  is  a 
merited  honor  that  has  come  to  her  from  the  will 
of  her  countrymen.  She  has  been  over  the  repub¬ 
lic  speaking  everywhere  for  the  revolution  and 
for  women.  She  has  spoken  in  Cuba  for  woman. 
Her  pen  and  her  voice  are  ever  ready;  and  her 
great  hope,  toward  which  she  is  bending  all  her 
talents  and  her  efforts,  is  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  all  the  Latin-American  countries.  She 
is  greatly  admired  and  respected  by  her  country¬ 
men,  and  has  had  the  support  in  her  campaign  for 
election  to  the  new  congress  of  the  best  men  of 
the  nation. 


Verses  for  the  Last  of  Their  Kind 


Women  Are  People!  By  Alice  Duer  Miller. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  N.  Y.  Net  $.75. 

The  poet  laureate  of  the  suffrage  cause  offers  a 
new  gay  and  sarcastic  volume  of  suffrage  verses 
to  a  world  that  has  been  waiting  for  more  ever 
since  reading  her  first  collection,  Are  Women 
People?  The  name  of  this  second  collection  is 
Women  Are  People!,  and  its  witty  certainty  that 
they  are  will  charm  suffragists  into  good  humor 
with  the  most  tedious  antis  and  ought  to  sting 
even  slow-going  Congressmen,  fortunate  enough 
to  see  it,  into  hearty  support  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  Alice  Duer 
Miller’s  verses  are  still  occupied  with  propaganda 
for  the  most  part,  but  prods  to  the  sluggish- 
minded  still  have  their’  place  and  these  are  good 
ones. 

Women  Are  People!  starts  with  “treacherous 
texts,”  and  from  the  vantage  point  of  these 
gems  of  thought  culled  from  the  New  York  Times, 
from  society  notes,  and  from  anti  speeches  Mrs. 
Miller  springs  out  to  confront  tories  with  a  witty 


good  sense  that  must  disarm  them.  “Advice  to 
Rebels,”  for  instance,  of  special  interest  to  Con¬ 
gressional  Unionists,  is  based  on  these  words  of 
wisdom:  “American  women  will  win  the  vote 
because  their  campaign  has  been  polite,  dignified 
and  tactful.” 

Here  is  the  classic  “Botheration”  that  has 
already  appeared  in  The  Suffragist,  written  in 
response  to  Chairman  Webb’s  plaintive  query  at 
the  suffrage  hearing  in  Congress,  “Why  do  you 
come  here  and  bother  us?”  If  Mr.  Webb  fades 
out  of  history  in  every  other  connection  he  will 
still  be  remembered  in  the  lines, 

We  never  mention  suffrage  now; 

It  bothers  Mr.  Webb! 

An  occasional  note  of  seriousness  makes 
especially  clear  the  force  that  underlies  all  Alice 
Duer  Miller’s  verses,  grave  or  gay.  One  of  the  best 
things  in  the  book  is  the  sonnet  on  the  death 
of  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain. 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 

Telephone — Oakland  1949 


PHONES,  MAIN  2022-2023 

LERCH’S 

FRENCH  DYEING  AND  CLEANING 
Office,  826  Twelfth  street  n.  W. 
Washington,  d.  C. 
ACHILLEE.  BURKLIN,  Proprietor 


1222  Walnut  St 


“Style  without  Extravagance”  Phitt  Jelphia 


TELEPHONE  COL.  4922 


S.  P.  MARTIN 

FLORAL  DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 

FOR  EASTER  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS 
greenhouses:  7001  Georgia  avenue  n.  w. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


POIRET 

Has  done  his  greatest  thing. 
Fourteen  models  designed  for 
American  Women  and  repro¬ 
duced  under  his  supervision 
in  this  country  —  SUITS 
GOWNS,  COATS,  SKIRTS 

— offered  by  us  exclusively 
in  Washington. 

The  prices  are  moderate. 


1216  P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IKafka’0  F  •*  10tl> 

SPECIALISTS  IN  GARMENTS  FOR 
Hmum  iHiBHPB  GUjtlhmt 
Telephone,  Main  4571 

Discount  of  5%  to  Suffragist  Readers  Washington,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE 
North  3050 


THE  BROWN  TEA  POT 

Tea  Room  and  Gift  Shop 

1147  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving'  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 


POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Maud  Jamison 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  21  Madison  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

List  of  Contributions  from  March  17  Through 
March  26,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Oppen- 


heim  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Winters.  20.00 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker  25.00 

Edith  and  Elizabeth 
Hooker  .  25.00 


Per  National  Advisory 
Council  Gift  Fund : 
Miss  Clara  Louise 


Thompson  .  3.00 

Per  National  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield  100.00 

Mrs.  Louisa  K.  Boulton  25.00 

Miss  M.  A.  Cody .  5.00 

Miss  C.  L.  Fanning .  5.00 

Miss  Cora  A.  Weeks . . .  2.00 

Miss  Emma  L.  Johnston  2.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Emmons _  25.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  J.  Good¬ 
man  .  5.00 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman _  50.00 

Per  Massachusets  Branch: 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey  20.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell  10.00 

Per  Miss  Riegel’s  Conven¬ 
tion  Fund : 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Roantree....  1.00 

Dr.  Maude  Herrold  . . .  5.25 

Miss  Emily  Smith  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward 

Russell  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Cook  5.00 

Miss  M.  L.  Sears .  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Speane .  1.00 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Weddle _  1.00 

Miss  A.  M.  C.  Dupree _  1.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable  (col¬ 
lected)  .  2.00 

Miss  Elsie  Hill  .  10.30 

Miss  Marion  Holmes  _  10.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  van  Zeller  1.00 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Achilles .  1.00 

Miss  Cora  Crawford .  3.00 

Mrs.  Ella  A.  Hunt .  5.00 

Miss  Joy  L.  Webster .  5.00 

Miss  Ella  Riegel  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Papandre  5.00 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon .  5.00 

Miss  Emily  Perry .  2.00 

Miss  Charlotte  Johnston.  2.00 

Mrs.  Eva  N.  S.  Lytle....  1.00 


Miss  Annah  M.  Fletcher..  1.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  .  1.00 

Mrs.  M.  Whitney .  1,00 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 

Hilles  .  3.00 

Miss  Sheldon  Jackson....  25.00 

Miss  Grace  Needham _  2.00 

District  of  Columbia 

Branch  .  25.00 

Collections  .  .16 

Membership  fees .  6.25 

Sale  of  Tickets  .  20.00 

Total  . $  505.96 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  222,616.23 


National  Headquarters 
Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  Nation¬ 
al  Headquarters  through 

March  26,  1917 .  $223,122.19 

Contributions  made  to 
New  Jersey  Headquarters: 

Miss  Minnie  Abbott .  1.00 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle...  30.00 

Miss  F.  E.  Ranger .  2.00 

Mrs.  Albert  E.  Osborn. . . .  10.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts....  4.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Sanford .  1.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Barnes  Wil¬ 
son  .  1.00 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith .  25.00 

Mrs.  Olcott  Payne .  1.00 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ennis .  25.00 

Mrs.  Willard  V.  King .  40.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins...  105.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Iredell .  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Rose .  21.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Rose .  1.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins _  25.00 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Finley .  1.00 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Mead .  2.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Laird .  7.15 

Miss  Margaret  Boyle .  1.00 

Landis  Township  Branch  2.00 

Mrs.  Harry  M.  Dean .  1.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Keasbey  12.00 

Mrs.  Knox  Taylor  .  10.00 

Dr.  Allen  McCurdy .  5.00 

Dr.  George  R.  Hare .  5.00 

Miss  Sophronia  Anderson  2.00 

A  Friend .  1.00 

Miss  Julia  S.  Hurlbut _  30.00 

Mr.  A.  J.  Rose .  25.00 

Mrs.  David  T.  Abercrombie  15.00 

Miss  Lucy  Abercrombie. .  2.00 

Miss  Olive  Gilbraith .  3.00 

Mr.  Harrison  Van  Duyne.  1.00 

The  Misses  Feiner .  5.00 

The  Misses  Carter .  5.00 

Mrs.  Hinckley .  2.00 

Miss  Alice  Gardner .  1.00 

Sale  of  Tickets  .  29.35 

Collections  .  24.26 


Contributions  made  to 
New  York  Headquarters: 

Miss  Vida  Milholland. . . .  100.00 
Miss  Agnes  Herrington. .  5.00 


Mrs.  Emanuel  Einstein...  50.00 
Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Brewer  5.00 

Miss  Grace  C.  Holloway.  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Herbert .  2.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  MacMahon  5.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  MacLean _  25.00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Ackerman _  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Liar  don .  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer...  150.00 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Rosenheim....  2.50 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Morris .  10.00 

Miss  M.  B.  Lovelace .  5.00 

Mrs.  R.  Friedlander .  5.00 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Boulton .  25.00 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Houghton....  100.00 

Miss  M.  A.  Cody .  2.00 

Miss  Cora  A.  Week .  l.oo 

Mrs.  Arthur  Cahn .  40.00 

Mrs.  Francis  U.  Johnstone  5.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable .  50.00 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Leonard..  100.00 
Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Deane...  25.00 

Mrs.  Alexis  Moschcovitz.  17.50 

Mrs.  James  Byrne .  10.00 

Mrs.  Sidney  Borg .  30.00 

Mrs.  Laurent  Oppenheim.  12.00 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Hunt....  10.00 

Mrs.  William  Floyd .  10.00 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter....  70.00 

Dr.  E.  H.  Knight .  5.00 

Countess  Spottiswood  Mac- 

kin  .  5.oo 

Mrs.  George  Elder  Adams  25.00 

Mrs.  Elijah  Keehn .  2.00 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield .  10.00 


Contributions  made  to 

Connecticut  Headquarters: 


Miss  R.  Psyche  Webster. .  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  Deutchberger _  1.00 

Mrs.  George  L.  Koenig. . .  l.oo 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Green .  l.oo 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Brandegee. . . .  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Hallenbeck. . . .  1.00 

Mrs.  Gideon  Brown .  .25 

Miss  Martha  J.  Lund .  1.00 

Miss  Annie  Cay  wood....  1.00 

Miss  Agnes  P.  Sisson _  1.00 

Miss  Mary  Morgan  Hap- 

good  .  l.oo 

Miss  Helen  M.  Hall .  1.00 

Miss  Ellen  G.  McCloud...  1.00 

Miss  Abbie  O’Connor .  2.00 

Political  Equality  Club  of 

Meriden  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Jones....  1.00 

Mrs.  Mae  Maglathan .  l.oo 


Total . $  1,454.01 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist  26,811.13 


Branch  Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  the 
branches  through  March 
26,  1917  . 

Grand  Total  . 


28,265.14 


$251,387.33 
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Circulation  of  Suffragist 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Assistant,  Miss  Frances  Pepper 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New 
Subscribers  for  “The  Suffragist” 

March  18  to  March  24,  1917 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch,  National 


Woman’s  Party  .  9 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King  .  2 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  .  1 

Dr.  Caroline  E.  Spencer  .  1 

Miss  Marion  May .  2 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Papandre  .  1 

Mrs.  Suzanne  M.  Swing  .  1 

Through  Vermont  Branch,  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  .  3 

Through  Colorado  Branch,  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  .  6 

Miss  V.  D.  Poindexter  .  1 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe  .  3 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein  .  4 


Total  .  34 


This  space  has  been  taken  by 

Meyer’s  Military  Shops 

1331  f  st.  n.  w. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


CHURCH  ENVELOPES 

Of  Every  Variety 

JOSEPH  BRENNIAN  COMPANY 

1632  Meadow  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phone:  Fkd.  81 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


1515  H’Street  N.  W.  MILLINERY  Washington,  D.  C. 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


“THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


— [p.  3(amt  &  do)  — 


8TH  ST.  AND  PENN  A.  AYE. 


Easter  Toys 

that  will  furnish  fun  and  frolic  for  the  little 
folks  on  Easter. 

All  these  kinds  to  choose  from  if  you  make 
choice  early. 

Bunnies  large  and  small  are  on  dress 
parade.  They  are  10c  to  $1.49. 

Chicky  Peeps  that  look  ready  to  come  to 
life  are  lc  to  49c. 

Plying  Birds  with  beautiful  colored  plum¬ 
age  cost  6c  and  10c. 

Natural  Ducklings,  soft,  fuzzy  little  things 
(stuffed),  are  10c. 

Geese  that  wisely  waggle  their  heads. 
At  6c. 

Easter  Novelties  appear  in  the  form  of 
carts,  autos,  canoes,  boats,  wagons,  etc.; 
filled  with  little  chicks,  rabbits,  etc.  Priced 
10c  to  $1.00. 

Special  Hand-tinted  China  Eggs;  the  colors 
will  not  come  off.  Priced,  2  for  6c. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bate,  16  words  26  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  insertions  for  ths  price  of  four. 

All  advertisemente  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  our  next  issue,  all  advertisements  must 
be  received  not  later  than  Tueaday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THU  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Watch  Our  Announcements 


When  in  Philadelphia  let  your  hotel  be  the 

Little  Hotel  Wilmot 

in  South  Penn  Square 
a  minute  from  the  Pennsylvania  Ry.  Station 

A  Good  Room  for  $1 

RYERSON  W.  JENNINGS 


WEST  END  TRUST 
(WANT 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Suffragists  should  try  the 

Unique  Blouse  Shop 

1322  Stevens  Building 
Chicago 

_ 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Women  of  Letters 


Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P -Co.  line  is  fine 


Main 

4250 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 
815  Fourteenth  Street 
Washington 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  IVrite,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


FOB  SALE 


NEEDLEWORKERS !  ! — Stop  worrying  about  scallops. 
Measuring  of  sizes  unnecessary.  Our  Scallop  Marker 
will  enable  you  to  mark  scallops  on  any  doily  or 
centerpiece  from  7  inches  to  36  inches  in  size.  Can 
be  as  easily  used  to  mark  scallops  on  baby  goods  and 
lingerie.  Marker  with  complete  instructions  for  50e. 
A  wonderful  time-saving  device.  Money  refunded  if 
dissatisfied.  The  "YON  Studio,  6032  Washington  ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


READ  that  most  remarkable  book  “HOW  I  KNOW 
THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthven 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co., 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 


Public  Speaking  Principle,  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Institute “,s- LL‘" 

8107  S  Slreet.N.W.  Science.  Literature 
Washmgton.DeC.  Musx  and  Art 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 

Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON  CO. 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


APR  R  4  l0l? 


Equal  Suffrage  is  Now  Established  in  11  States  From  the  States  Where  Women  Vote  Come 

Presidential  Suffrage  is  Now  Established  in  4  States  °(  EUctoral  Collc«e  <144  °£  the  531  Electoral  Votes) 

\\  of  House  (112  of  the  435  Members  of  Congress) 

Primary  Suffrage  is  Now  Established  in  1  State  yz  of  Senate  (32  of  the  96  Senators) 


The  Power  that  Voting  Women  Will  Bring  to  Bear  on  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
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Natinttal  Human ’0  ffartu 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,Tel.  Main  5437 

Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 


Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 
Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 
Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 
Newark. 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester. 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence. 


Colors — Purple,  White  and  Gold 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 


MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 
national  political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  Ill.,  Treasurer 


Executive 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Committee 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa, 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Legislative 

Miss  Anne  Martin 

Lobby  Sub-Committee 
Miss  Maud  Younger 


National  Departments 


Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 

Membership 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 
National  Headquarters  Manager 
Miss  Berta  Crone 
Organization 

Miss  Doris  Stevens 
Miss  Grace  Needham 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Assistant  Press 

Miss  Ernestine  Evans 


Lake  States,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 


Field  Secretaries 

Pacific  Coast  States  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Miss  Margery  Ross 


Executive  Secretaries 

National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  New  York  Headquarters,  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Blackford  Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Sarah  Grant  Miss  Elsie  Hill 

Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Hotel  Rex,  Zellville,  Marion  Oo. 
California 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 

17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Blackfoot 

Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 


Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street.  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

230  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nebraska 

Mrs.  Charles  Johannes, 

3828  Cass  Street,  Omaha 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Reynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
Neu>  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor, 

Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters, 

1219  West  1st  St.  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

517  Medical  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


South  Carolina 

Mrs.  John  Gibbs, 

9  Pitt  Street,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Oherdron, 

1901  South  9th  Street,  East, 

Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 
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Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett, 

Nogales 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Redding 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Aye.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Taylor, 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins, 

2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  D.  Chester, 

220  N.  11th  St.,  Grand  June. 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Blackfoot 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melvin  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1330  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kemmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbison-Dickey, 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 

1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 

Emporia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  ave.,  Baltimore 

Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  0.  Parker, 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Massachusetts 
Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter, 

Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth  and  Seventh 
Miss  Eleanor  Calnan, 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  0.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches, 

Cherry  Meadow  Farm, 
Framinght  m 
Michigan 

First  and  Thirteenth 
Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen, 

100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling, 

Marquette 

Minnesota 

First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lee 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemuca 
New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 


Fifth 


Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts, 

421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr, 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Lial  C.  Jordan, 

65  State  St.,  E.  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

3085  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield, 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

84  Herriman  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Talbot  Perkins, 

1161  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane, 

91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor, 

119  E.  19  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence, 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor, 

114  W.  11th  St.  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keelin, 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles, 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers, 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 


331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 


Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer, 

58  E.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable, 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fourth 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman, 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers, 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Monticello. 

Twenty-eighth 

Miss  Catherine  Smith, 

1225  3rd  St.,  Albany 
Twenty-ninth 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane, 

Fulton 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears, 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Babcock, 

Leonardsville 

Thirty-fifth 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 


National  Advisory  Council 


Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edwin  Gould, 

Seneca  Falls 
Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth 
Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley, 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East,  Rochester 
Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead, 

56  High  St.,  Lockport 
Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Mrs.  Fotheringham, 

410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

509  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies, 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial, 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 

Oregon 

Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur, 

561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenevalt, 

1424  Master  St. 

Philadelphia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer, 

6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Doan, 

153  Carpenter  St.,  Germantown 
Philadelphia 
Seventh 

Mrs.  J.  Archer  Rulon, 

Devon 

Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton, 

Wyncote 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen, 

Marysville 

Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman, 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams, 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 

Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson, 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Miss  Mary  E.  Caldwell, 

410  Hinton  St.,  Petersburg 
Fifth  6 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker, 

Virgilina 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

R-  P-  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
iiiigntn 

Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell, 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane, 

Cody 


Chairman , 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourn,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 


Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavina  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Jenks,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S  C 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Government  by  Parties 

EPRESENTATIVE  FITZGERALD  of  New 
York,  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  pro¬ 
testing  against  a  bipartisan  agreement  for  organ¬ 
izing  the  House,  made  this  statement  in  regard 
to  party  responsibility  in  our  government : 

“This  is  a  government  by  political  parties.  The 
party  in  control  must  assume  the  responsibility. 
Bipartisan  organization  is  impractical,  impossible 
and  never  would  have  been  suggested  if  the 
Republicans  had  any  notion  they  could  win.” 

It  seems  incredible  but  it  is  true  that  there  are 
still  politicians  and  a  great  number  of  newspaper 
men  throughout  the  United  States  who  main¬ 
tain  that  suffragists  are  foolish  and  wrong  to  hold 
the  administration  accountable  for  legislation  that 
it  has  not  put  through.  They  say  that  we  have 
not  a  government  by  parties  in  this  country. 
Even  if  these  men  cannot  draw  conclusions  from 
a  constant  stream  of  events  that  proves  them 
wrong,  their  ignorance  should  begin  to  be  shaken 
by  frequent  definite  statements  like  this  from 
Democratic  leaders. 

Woman  and  War 

THE  National  League  for  Woman’s  Service 
met  with  the  Council  for  National  De¬ 
fence,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other 
branches  of  the  government  in  Washington  on 
April  3,  to  consider  forming  a  National  Woman 
Power  Board.  Every  side  of  woman’s  work  in 
connection  with  war  was  discussed  and  deci¬ 
sions  made  for  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  toward 
mobilizing  the  women  of  America  for  war  ser¬ 
vice.  The  National  League  will  make  a  special 
effort  to  have  women  included  in  a  national  mili¬ 
tary  census  of  the  resources  of  every  state  avail¬ 
able  in  case  of  war.  Such  a  law  including  women 
has  recently  been  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
legislature. 

This  prompt  attempt  to  prevent  the  delays, 
mistakes  and  injustices  in  relation  to  women’s 
war  work  that  have  happened  in  England  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  valuable.  It  will  help  to  line  women  up 
quickly  and  efficiently  and  it  recognizes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  women’s  civic  importance.  The  best  way 
to  enable  women  to  play  their  part  in  war,  how¬ 
ever,  and  to  protect  their  interests  through  it  is 
to  give  them  now  their  fullest  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  government  that  wages  it. 

Women’s  Wages  in  War  Service 

THE  National  Security  Company  of  New  York 
has  established  a  “war  substitution  bureau” 
to  help  in  replacing  men  with  women  in  New 
York  business  offices  during  war.  This  company 
estimates  the  number  of  women  likely  to  be 
needed  because  of  the  calling  out  of  the  militia 
and  the  possible  raising  of  an  army  of  100,000. 
Mr.  Joel  Rathbone,  the  general  manager,  states 
that  many  New  York  firms  are  already  exchang¬ 
ing  men  for  women  in  wholesale  numbers. 


In  a  recent  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  Mr.  Rathbone  was  asked 
whether  the  100,000  men  likely  to  leave  their 
work  at  this  time  would  lose  their  jobs  perman¬ 
ently. 

“Certainly  not,”  he  said. 

He  was  then  asked  whether  the  woman  sub¬ 
stitutes  would  receive  the  same  salary  as  the 
men  whose  places  they  filled. 

“No,  they  don’t  ask  as  much,”  said  Mr.  Rath¬ 
bone.  “Labor  is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  at  the 
lowest  price.  We  pay  the  young  women  what  we 
think  proper  for  their  station  in  life  and  their 
responsibilities.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  enlightening  as  to  one 
of  the  reasons  why  American  women  will  de¬ 
mand  immediate  enfranchisement  more  strongly 
than  ever  if  the  United  States  is  to  enter  the  war 
against  Germany  than  this  frankly  confessed  point 
of  view  toward  women  in  work.  It  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  employers  of 
large  numbers  of  women  in  this  country.  Ameri¬ 
can  women,  however,  are  resolved  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  make  the  same  mistakes  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  made.  They  know  that  if  the  economic 
position  of  women  is  not  to  be  utterly  confused  by 
the  unscrupulous  use  of  women’s  work  under  the 
excuse  of  war  women  must  be  protected  by  the 
vote. 

The  Consent  of  the  Governed 

EPRESENTATIVE  GALLIVAN  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  introduced  into  the  House  on  April 
2  a  resolution  to  this  end: 

I 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Congress 
that  no  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which 
does  not  recognize  and  accept  the  principle  that 
governments  derive  all  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  that  in  whatever  peace 
negotiations  may  follow  the  present  war  in 
Europe  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
be  fully  recognized,  to  the  end  that  a  brave, 
worthy,  liberty-loving  and  God-fearing  people, 
who  have  long  suffered  from  oppression  and 
tryanny,  shall  have  restored  to  them  the  fullest 
measure  of  national  liberty  and  independence.” 

Representative  Gallivan  has  stated  and  restated 
his  opposition  to  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 
The  reason  he  now  gives  for  his  stand  is  that  his 
constituents  have  registered  their  will  against  suf¬ 
frage  in  a  state  referendum.  He  ignores  in  this 
case  his  constituents  who  cannot  register  their 
will  in  this  way.  His  strong  feeling  for  the 
consent  of  the  governed  does  not  seem  to  operate 
in  the  case  of  suffrage. 

Representative  Gallivan  should  be  warned  by 
events  that  if  he  and  other  Democrats  of  his 
sort  are  not  roused  to  democratic  action,  the 
United  States,  far  from  being  able  to  lay  down 
the  law  of  democracy  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
will  be  one  of  the  few  countries  left  where  mil¬ 
lions  of  citizens  are  governed  without  their  con¬ 
sent  by  an  unjust  government. 


Suffrage  Advances 

DURING  March  both  houses  of  the  Iowa 
legislature  have  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage.  The  amend¬ 
ment  must  be  passed  again  by  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture  before  the  referendum. 

In  Michigan  the  constitutional  amendment  has 
passed  the  House  and  a  presidential  suffrage  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate.  Each  bill  is  considered 
sure  to  pass  the  other  house,  and  the  legislature 
is  in  session  until  April  20.  Governor  Sleeper 
has  signified  his  intention  of  signing  both  bills. 

The  Missouri  House  passed  a  presidential  suf¬ 
frage  bill  by  a  vote  of  84  to  37  with  no  debate. 
The  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  Senate  be¬ 
cause  of  its  low  position  in  the  calendar.  The 
strong  sentiment  for  it  indicates  that  it  will  pass 
both  houses  at  the  next  session. 

The  first  suffrage  wedge  into  New  England  has 
come  in  the  way  of  municipal  suffrage  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  This  state  recently  defeated  an  amend¬ 
ment  for  equal  suffrage  by  a  close  vote,  but  the 
bill  which  has  passed  proves  that  the  suffrage 
leaven  is  working. 

The  English  Franchise  Bill 

REMIER  LLOYD  GEORGE  on  Friday  of 
last  week  received  the  largest  deputation  of 
women  that  has  ever  come  before  a  prime 
minister.  The  deputation  was  made  to  learn 
definitely  whether  the  English  government  is 
introducing  a  franchise  bill  that  includes  woman 
suffrage,  whether  the  government  intends  to  make 
woman  suffrage  an  integral  part  of  the  bill,  and 
if  the  government  whips  will  be  used  in  support 
of  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  informed  the  deputation  that 
he  has  given  instructions  for  a  bill  to  be  drafted 
that  will  incorporate  the  recommendations  of 
the  Speaker’s  conference  on  franchise  reform— 
which  included  a  measure  of  equal  suffrage.  He 
said  that  government  machinery  will  be  used  to 
press  it  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  using 
whips  for  any  part  of  the  bill. 

English  women  have  evidently  been  in  doubt  as 
to  just  what  Lloyd  George  meant  by  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  speech  for  woman  suffrage  in  the  House 
on  March  27.  He  was  vague  about  the  time  the 
government  meant  to  introduce  this  reform,  and 
cabled  reports  stated  that  the  new  franchise  re¬ 
form  bill  would  be  introduced  without  the  woman 
suffrage  clause,  which  would  be  later  added  as 
an  amendment  to  give  the  House  a  chance  to  vote 
on  that  point  separately.  The  Premier’s  reply  to 
this  deputation  was  considered  satisfactory,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports. 

The  strength  of  English  women’s  demand  upon 
the  government  was  shown  in  the  line-up  of  the 
deputation  which  consisted  of  police,  omnibus 
conductors,  munition  and  railroad  workers,  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers  and  representatives  of  every  trade 
and  profession. 
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Suffrage  Pickets  at  the  Gates  of  Congress 


Suffrage  Sentinels  Resume  Picket 


tt  RUSSIA  and  England  are  enfranchis- 
A\  ing  women  in  war  time.” 

“How  long  must  American  women 
wait  for  Liberty?” 

These  were  the  slogans  on  great  golden  ban¬ 
ners  that  greeted  the  Senators  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  their  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  extra  war  session,  when  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  suffrage  pickets  resumed  their  watch 
not  only  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  but  also 
at  the  doors  of  Congress. 

Just  half  an  hour  before  Congress  formally 
opened,  the  suffrage  sentinels  at  the  Capitol  took 
their  places,  three  at  the  House  entrance  and 
three  at  the  Senate  entrance.  There  was  tensity  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  Capitol  grounds  were  over¬ 
run  with  pacifists  from  many  cities  wearing  white 
lettered  badges ;  and  with  war  advocates,  as  plain¬ 
ly  labelled  with  partisan  demands.  They  swarmed 
over  the  Capitol  grounds  unmolested,  though 
extra  police  precautions  were  taken  throughout 
the  day  and  in  the  evening  when  troops  of  cavalry 
were  called  out.  The  silent  sentinels  stood  un¬ 
moved  the  while  for  democracy  while  peace 
and  war  agitation  eddied  round  them. 

Seen  from  the  steps  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Buildings,  and  from  the  domed  Capitol  itself 
their  floating  purple,  white  and  gold  flags,  their 
great  golden  banners,  were  an  arresting  sight 
against  the  tender  spring  foliage  of  the  grounds. 
They  took  on  the  aspect  of  some  happy  omen 
among  the  hurrying  and  excited  crowds.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  throughout  the  long  day 


that  the  groups  of  women  stood  at  the  two  en¬ 
trances  not  one  protest  was  made  by  passers-by. 
Countless  men  and  women  from  remote  cities 
and  also  from  Canada  and  European  countries 
came  to  them  where  they  stood  and  applauded 
their  stand  and  the  sentiment  on  their  banners. 

No  attempt  at  a  demonstration  was  made  by 
the  Woman’s  Party  members.  They  simply  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the  tide  of  senti¬ 
ment  running  high  both  for  and  against  war,  one 
group  was  still  standing  out  for  complete  democ¬ 
racy  in  America.  Three  sentinels  stood  all  day 
on  each  side  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  with  the 
great  lettered  banners  in  the  center  flanked  by 
the  suffrage  tri-color.  At  the  Senate  entrance 
voters  from  the  West  held  the  banners,  while  on 
the  House  side  non-voting  women  representing 
Eastern  states  volunteered. 

At  the  Capitol,  with  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  ot 
Delaware  as  captain  the  sentries  were  Mrs.  Alden 
Potter  of  Minnesota,  Miss  Potter,  Miss  Elsie  Hill, 
of  Connecticut,  Miss  Ruth  Crocker  of  Illinois, 
Miss  Vivian  Pierce  and  Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  of 
California. 

THE  White  House  was  picketed  at  both 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  main  gates.  With 
Miss  Berta  Crone  as  captain,  the  first  wo¬ 
men  on  guard  were  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker, 
President  of  the  Just  Government  League  of 
Maryland,  who  carried  with  her  suffrage  banner 
a  large  American  flag;  Mrs.  Townsend  Scott  of 
Baltimore,  Mrs.  Margaret  Baker  of  Delaware, 


Mrs.  Blanche  Weaver  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Lambie  of  New  York,  Miss  Maud  Jamison  of 
Virginia.  Two  women  stood  at  each  gate. 

Throughout  the  day  strangers  offered  their  ser¬ 
vices  as  pickets  at  both  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House.  The  White  House  police  were  almost 
demonstrative  in  their  welcome  to  the  pickets 
after  their  brief  vacation.  The  suffrage  pickets 
had  been  withdrawn  with  winter  still  in  the  air; 
they  returned  with  spring  at  its  lovely  beginning. 
It  was  a  coincidence  that  the  White  House  lawns 
were  ablaze  with  the  purple,  white  and  gold  of 
azalea,  forsythea  and  hyacinths  like  a  Woman’s 
Party  bouquet. 

Miss  Ernestine  Evans  of  Chicago  was  the 
speaker  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  resumption  of  picketing  at  an  in¬ 
formal  tea  given  by  the  District  branch  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Burch.  Miss  Evans,  who  traveled  through 
Russia  and  Germany  in  the  early  months  of  the 
present  great  war,  gave  a  vivid  account  of  the 
forward-looking  attitude  of  the  women  in  Russia, 
especially  the  remains  of  the  early  Revolutionary 
group  that  had  given  birth  through  sacrifice  to 
the  new  life  of  Russia. 

Miss  Evans  made  the  listening  group  realize 
that  American  women  should  feel  some  humility 
in  looking  toward  the  arisen  democracy  that  has 
come  up  out  of  the  war;  certainly  many  women 
volunteered  after  her  simple  talk  to  serve  as 
soldiers  once  more  on  the  American  picket  line 
for  liberty. 
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The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein) ,  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators  Thompson, 
Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representatives 
Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and  Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate  to  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 
In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 

In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorabe  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Why  Not  Self  Government  at  Home? 


p) RESIDENT  WILSON  in  his  war  message  to  Congress  said: 

“We  shall  fight  for  the  things  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our 
hearts  for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a 
voice  in  their  own  governments.” 

The  message  concludes,  still  dealing  with  the  defense  of  political  liberty : 

“To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that 
we  are  and  everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that  the 
day  has  come  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and  her  might  for 
the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and  the  peace  which  she  has 
treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  less.” 

The  President  repeats  several  times  as  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
entering  the  war  that  “the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Its  peace 
must  be  planted  upon  the  trusted  foundations  of  political  liberty.” 

To  every  woman  who  reads  this  message  must  come  at  once  the  question:  if 
“the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ments”  is  so  sacred  in  the  case  of  foreign  peoples  as  to  constitute,  according  to  the 
President,  a  reason  for  entering  upon  an  international  war  in  its  defence,  why 
then  does  the  President  refuse  all  aid  to  the  measure  before  Congress  extending 
self  government  to  half  the  population  of  our  own  country? 

If  we  would  have  our  voice  heard  with  conviction  by  the  nations  of  Europe, 
nations  which  with  one  accord  are  increasing  political  liberty  within  their  own 
borders,  we  must  speak  with  sincerity  ourselves.  We  must  give  honestly  in  our 
own  land  that  political  liberty  which  we  ask  for  them,  but  which,  without  freedom 
for  women,  is  still  unrealized  in  America. 

We  demand  that  the  President  and  Congress,  that  think  it  necessary  to  wage 
an  international  war  to  defend  the  principle  of  self-government  shall  at  the  same 
time  establish  it  in  this  country  by  enfranchising  American  women. 
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The  Capitol  Welcomes  Jeannette  Rankin 


APRIL  2,  1917,  that  closed  with  war  practic¬ 
ally  declared,  a  pacifist  meeting  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  with  a  cordon  of  police  and 
militiamen  drawn  round  it,  and  flags  that  waved 
in  the  high  wind  as  the  after-theatre  extras  broke 
the  news  to  Washington,  began  with  an  event  as 
significant  in  its  way  as  any  of  the  day’s  history. 

At  nine  o’clock  there  sat  down  in  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel  a  group  of  women  representing  all 
shades  of  belief,  save  perhaps  the  lost  hope  of  the 
antis, — women  for  war  and  women  for  peace,  wo¬ 
men  who  want  suffrage  now  and  women  who 
want  it  sometime  before  their  daughters  die. 
They  were  women  welcoming  a  great  occa¬ 
sion,  the  entrance  of  the  first  woman  Congress¬ 
man  upon  her  duties,  the  Honorable  Jeannette 
Rankin  from  Montana. 

The  Committee,  who  came  down  from  New 
York  to  act  as  hostesses  at  this  historic  break¬ 
fast  were :  Katherine  Anthony,  Mrs.  Frank 
Cothren,  Katherine  Leckie,  Elizabeth  Irwin, 
Lou  Rogers,  Nina  Swinnerton,  Helen  Todd, 
Elizabeth  Watson  and  Jane  Thompson.  Miss 
Jane  Thompson  presided. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  spoke  graciously 
of  the  momentousness  of  the  occasion  and 
called  to  mind  the  great  hope  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  freedom  of  women  that  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  by  their  latest  stands  had  given.  She  set 
the  date  for  the  enfranchisement  of  American 
women  as  1919,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Wyoming. 

MISS  ALICE  PAUL,  more  hopeful,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party,  that  because  of  the  activity 
of  voting  women  of  the  West,  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congress,  if  the  matter  were  kept  constantly 
before  them  must  act  in  the  matter. 

“For  four  years,”  said  Miss  Paul,  “we  have 
looked  down  on  Congress,  outsiders  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  longing  for  one  woman  on  the  inside  who 
would  fight  with  us  because  our  fight  was  her 
fight.  We  know  today  that  our  chances  for  pas¬ 
sing  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  this  Con¬ 
gress  are  stronger  than  they  ever  were  before. 
Seven  million  women  in  the  voting  states  stand 
behind  us,  and  we  have  at  last  a  representative 
in  Congress.  All  over  this  country  today  women 
believe  that  the  beginning  of  the  long  battle  for 
suffrage  is  nearing  the  end.”  Miss  Paul  reminded 
her  audience  that  the  young  woman  who  was 
about  to  take  her  seat  in  Congress  had  also 
helped  begin  the  new  agitation  for  suffrage  four 
years  ago  as  a  lobbyist  in  the  very  halls  where 
her  Congressional  office  is  now  established. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  the  speeches  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  "by  Mrs.  Maude  Wood  Park,  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  Miss 
Anne  Martin,  chairman  of  the  legislative  section 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  Miss  Helen 


Todd,  Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laid- 
law,  and  Miss  Lou  Rogers,  the  point  was  grate¬ 
fully  made  that  Congressman  Rankin  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  gain  for  all  women.  Her  background, 
rich  in  the  experience  of  the  working  professional 
women  of  the  country,  her  friendly  charm,  her 
direct  simplicity,  her  long  and  earnest  work  for 
the  freedom  of  women,  all  these  things  left  mil¬ 
lions  of  women  with  a  profound  delight  that  at 
last  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  would  be 
presented  under  truly  favorable  auspices. 

And  tears  stood  in  many  eyes  when  Miss  Julia 


Jeannette  Rankin  Makes  Her  First 
Speech  in  Washington 


Lathrop,  turning  from  a  kindly  bit  of  humor  about 
the  lions  and  the  lambs  of  suffrage  beside  the  new 
shepherdess,  thanked  Miss  Rankin  as  the  first 
Congressman-elect  ever  to  write  and  ask  for  full 
information  about  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the 
first  to  regard  as  immediate  and  important,  as 
the  war  cloud  moved  darkly  over  the  nation,  the 
Bureau  which  watches  over  thirty  million  children, 
the  young  life  of  the  land. 

Jeannette  Rankin  heard  them  all  with  her  un¬ 
tasted  breakfast  before  her.  When  she  rose  to 
speak  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said,  “There 


will  be  many  times  when  I  will  make  mistakes. 
I  need  your  encouragement  and  your  support, 

and  I  know  I  will  get  it.  I  promise - ”  There 

her  voice  quite  broke  and  she  sat  down  hurriedly 
like  a  child,  not  at  all  like  a  seasoned  campaigner 
and  politician. 

JUST  as  simply  as  she  had  come  to  the  wo¬ 
man’s  breakfast  at  the  Shoreham,  an  hour 
later  she  took  her  seat  in  Congress,  escorted 
by  Congressman  John  M.  Evans,  the  only  other 
House  member  from  Montana,  and  wearing 
the  great  purple,  white  and  gold  posy  presented 
by  the  Woman’s  Party.  Amid  the  storms  of 
applause  from  the  crowded  galleries  Jeannette 
Rankin  was  quite  composed,  laughing  her  ap¬ 
preciation,  while  members  from  both  sides  of 
the  chamber  crowded  around  her  to  offer  con¬ 
gratulations.  When  her  name  was  called  on 
the  roll  by  states,  once  more  the  applause  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  broke  forth  and 
the  response  of  the  Lady  from  Montana  was 
inaudible. 

The  applause  was  “just  right,”  to  quote  an 
experienced  journalist  who  looked  down  from 
the  gallery.  More  applause  would  have  over¬ 
done  it.  It  would  have  indicated  that  the 
House  regarded  the  Congressman  from 
Montana  as  a  freak  adventure  of  a  western 
electorate,  and  an  object  of  conspicuous 
chivalry.  They  accepted  her  with  respect  and 
cordiality  not  so  much  determined  to  remind 
Miss  Rankin  constantly  that  she  was  a  woman, 
as  accepting  kindly  the  fact  that  women  had 
begun  to  be  people. 

“I  will  make  mistakes,”  she  had  said,  “but  I 

promise - .”  Those  woman-crowded  galleries 

bore  testimony  that  the  women  of  this  country 
will  be  satisfied  with  that  unfinished  promise. 
Jeannette  Rankin  has  a  difficult  post  to  fill.  A 
Congressman  has  but  to  represent  his  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  he  generally  is  satisfied  with  that  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Jeannette  Rankin’s  constituency 
extends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Canadian  line.  There  is  not  a  woman  in 
this  country  who  does  not  more  keenly  feel 
her  part  in  this  government  because  of  the 
Montana  girl.  It  is  safe  to  predict  she  will 
bring  a  new  spirit  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  because  of  her  larger  hopes  for 
women,  because  of  her  stress  on  human  rights 
rather  than  property  rights,  because,  in  short,  of 
her  larger  constituency. 

Congressman  Jeannette  Rankin’s  first  resolution 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  enfranchising  women.  The  simple 
act  of  throwing  Resolution  number  three  into  the 
basket  turned  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  woman 
suffrage  for  this  country. 

For  Resolution  Number  Three  reads:  The  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  state  on  account  of  sex. 


The  First  Drive  on  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 


A  CAMPAIGN  of  intensive  activity  has  been 
carried  on  this  week  by  the  Legislative 
Department  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
in  Washington  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss 
Anne  Martin.  In  the  brief  space  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  arrival  of  members  of  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  in  Washington  and  the  calling  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  organization  caucuses,  wo¬ 
men  representing  both  western  and  eastern  states 
interviewed  every  Representative  on  the  ground 
and  put  him  on  record  as  to  his  stand  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment. 

THERE  were  eighty-nine  new  members  to  be 
interviewed,  and  Miss  Younger,  as  head  of 
the  lobby  committee,  rallied  her  additional 
forces  in  splendid  form  and  marched  on  the  Capi¬ 
tol  formidably  armed  with  lists  and  information. 
In  all  the  past  history  of  the  fight  for  suffrage  so 
large  a  body  had  never  greeted  a  new  Congress. 
The  members  were  a  little  non-plussed  by  the 
unexpected  attack,  and  admitted  that  the  federal 
amendment  was  the  first  matter  drawn  to  their 
attention  in  Washington. 

A  special  point  was  made  of  reaching  every  one 
of  the  important  group  of  so-called  Independents. 
These  Representatives  are  Meyer  London  of  New 
York,  A.  T.  Fuller  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas 
Schall  of  Minnesota,  W.  P.  Martin  of  Louisiana, 
Charles  H.  Randall  of  California  and  M.  C. 
Kelley  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  group  only  one 
man,  Martin  of  Louisiana,  has  not  come  out  • 
strongly  for  the  federal  amendment.  In  this 
Congress  with  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
about  equal  in  numbers,  these  members  are  likely 
to  prove  the  most  important  in  the  House,  and 
their  strong  support  may  well  be  the  nucleus  of 
power  that  will  rally  other  definite  support  of 
the  federal  amendment  and  so  put  the  measure 
through. 

Among  the  women  lobbying  were  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Lambie  of  New  York,  Miss  Anne  Martin  of 
Nevada,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  of  Nevada,  Mrs. 
William  Kent  and  Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  of  Montana,  Mrs. 
Alvin  Barber  of  Oregon,  Miss  Ella  Riegel  of 
Pennsylvania,  Miss  Elsie  Hill  of  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Peters  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall  of 
Maryland,  Mrs.  Alden  Potter  and  Miss  Sarah 
Grant  of  Minnesota,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Sherman  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  Miss 
Grace  Needham,  Miss  Edith  Goode  and  Miss 
Katharine  Rolston  Fisher  ?of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

CONGRESSMEN  admitted  generally  that 
there  had  never  been  in  the  past  history  of  a 
convening  Congress  so  general  an  interest 
in  suffrage  or  so  favorable  an  attitude  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  of  the  Representatives  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment 
this  Congress. 

One  of  these  new  arrivals,  Representative  L. 
W.  Fairfield  of  Indiana,  declared  he  had  been  a 
suffragist  for  thirty  years,  but  that  it  was  not 


until  with  Mrs.  Fairfield  he  watched  the  cour¬ 
ageous  march  of  the  suffrage  pickets  in  a  pouring 
rain  around  the  White  House  on  March  4,  that 
his  wife  with  tears  filling  her  eyes  admitted  that 
she  had  become  a  suffragist  also.  “  ‘These  are  not 
young  girls  on  parade;  these  are  earnest  women,’  ” 
he  repeated  her  words.  “I  knew  where  I  stood 
on  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  that  day,”  he 
said  simply. 

“I  believe  in  woman  suffrage  and  I  am  going 
to  make  a  fight  for  federal  suffrage  in  this  Con¬ 
gress,”  was  the  declaration  of  Representative 
Graham  of  Illinois,  another  new  member  who  met 
the  Woman’s  Party  lobby. 

MANY  of  the  new  members  of  Congress  were 
reached  by  deputations  of  their  constituents 
before  they  left  home,  as  well  as  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  those  who  could  not  be  reached  re¬ 
ceived  many  telegrams  as  to  suffrage,  as  did  the 
President.  Wyoming  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  reports  Miss  Margery  Ross  from  Cody, 
sent  a  stream  of  letters  and  telegrams  from 
that  state  urging  the  passage  of  federal  suffrage 
this  Congress. 

One  of  the  significant  events  of  the  week  was 
the  large  deputation  to  Representative  E.  Y.  Webb 
of  North  Carolina,  probable  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  under  Democratic  control,  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  last  week,  when  for  the 
first  time  the  women  of  that  state  appealed  for 
his  suffrage  support  in  the  name  of  the  women  of 
their  own  state. 

Meyer  London  of  New  York,  another  member 
deputized,  declared  to  a  group  of  New  York 
members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  that  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  of  both 
parties,  taking  a  stand  for  suffrage  this  session, 
can  force  the  measure  through  Congress.  Repre¬ 
sentative  C.  B.  Frances,  another  New  York  Rep¬ 
resentative,  declared  himself  to  Mrs.  Marcus 
Marks  as  “heart  and  soul  for  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment”  and  willing  to  take  a  stand  for  it 
this  session. 

F.  H.  La  Guardia  of  New  York  told  a  deputa¬ 
tion  led  by  Miss  Kathleen  Taylor  that  he  would 
work  for  the  federal  amendment  whether  he  lost 
his  reelection  thereby  or  not.  He  recorded  his 
opposition  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  hopeless 
New  York  State  fight  which,  he  said,  makes  it 
harder  for  progressive  Representatives  to  take  a 
stand  for  the  national  measure;  and  declared  he 
did  not  believe  in  pressing  for  a  premature  vote 
when  there  was  no  likelihood  of  passing  the 
measure. 

SENATOR  William  L.  Calder  of  New  York 
this  week  received  a  delegation  of  about  one 
hundred  New  York  women  just  before  his 
departure  to  the  Capitol,  and  declared  that,  though 
formerly  opposed  to  the  suffrage  amendment,  he 
was  going  to  Washington  with  an  open  mind  on 
the  subject.  Miss  Lucy  Burns  led  the  deputation, 
with  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Mrs.  William  Colt,  Miss 
Vida  Milholland,  Mrs.  Henry  Butterworth,  Mrs. 


Herbert  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Walter  Chambers,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Smith,  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  Mrs. 
George  Legge,  and  Miss  Alice  Carpenter  among 
the  New  York  members  present.  A  brass  band 
preceded  the  deputation  to  the  Hotel  McAlpin 
where  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  Blue  Room. 
“How  will  Senator  Calder  vote?”  was  the  huge 
questioning  sign  that  greeted  the  Senator  at  the 
Hotel  entrance  and  in  the  reception  room.  The 
speakers  were  Miss  Burns,  Miss  Alice  Carpenter, 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  and  Mrs.  Charles  Beard, 
wife  of  Professor  Beard  of  Columbia  University. 

Mrs.  Beard  told  the  Senator  that  the  United 
States  was  lagging  behind  most  of  the  world  in 
its  treatment  of  women. 

“The  mujik’s  wife  in  Russia  is  more  free  than 
we  are,”  she  declared.  “The  women  of  Russia  are 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  men  in  the  new 
democracy.  Premier  Lloyd  George  has  promised 
British  women  the  ballot.  In  Canada,  Mexico, 
everywhere  the  bonds  are  dropping  from  women, 
and  while  Wilson  could  say  yesterday  that  the 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  liberty,  he  can¬ 
not  say  it  to-day.” 

In  going  on  record  recently  in  favor  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment  to  a  deputation  of  New 
Jersey  women  led  by  Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 
Representative  Bacharach  said  that  men  in  public 
life  who  had  not  yet  committed  themselves  on 
the  national  suffrage  question  should  be  forced 
out  in  the  open  on  the  subject.  He  declared: 
“Votes  for  women  is  to  be  the  urgent  question  be¬ 
fore  the  country  in  the  near  future.” 

Representative  Thomas  J.  Scully  of  New  Jersey, 
when  asked  his  position  last  week  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  his  district,  replied  that  he  was  fully  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  and  at  once  offered  to 
bring  the  question  of  action  this  session  before 
the  Democratic  Caucus.  The  men  and  women  of 
his  district  are  now  writing  to  him  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  assure  him  of  the  support  behind  him  in 
his  constituency  for  the  action. 

Congressman  Jeannette  Rankin  was  among  the 
first  members  to  introduce  a  joint  resolution  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  enfranchising  women.  The  simple 
act  of  throwing  Resolution  number  three  into  the 
basket  turned  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  woman 
suffrage  for  this  country.  The  suffrage  resolution 
was  also  introduced  by  Representatives  Raker  of 
California,  Keating  of  Colorado,  Mondell  of 
Wyoming  and  Hayden  of  Arizona.  Represen¬ 
tative  Hayden  also  introduced  a  Resolution  to 
create  a  committee  on  woman  suffrage  in  the 
House. 

The  suffrage  measure  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Thompson  of  Kansas,  Owen 
of  Oklahoma,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Shafroth  of  Colorado.  The  Susan  B.  Anthony 
measure  in  this  Congress  will  be  known  as  the 
Raker-Thompson  Resolution.  It  has  been  auto¬ 
matically  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Suffrage  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  Entrance  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  into  the  South 


ANEW  state  has 
added  its 
strength  to  the 
demand  being  made 
upon  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party 
for  nation-wide  suf¬ 
frage  for  women.  At 
a  conference  held  in 
Charlotte,  North  Car¬ 
olina,  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  branch  of  the 
National  Woman’s 
Party  was  organized 
and  a  deep  impression 
made  on  the  elector¬ 
ate  of  the  state.  Suf¬ 
frage  street  meetings 
were  held  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  E.  Y.  Webb, 
Chairman  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  in 
the  Sixty-fifth  Con¬ 
gress,  was  interview¬ 
ed  by  forty  of  his  wo¬ 
men  constituents. 


a  vote.  “I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  suffrage  and 
shall  continue  to  vote 
against  it,”  admitted 
the  Congressman,  “but 
I  do  believe  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  voted 
on  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  am  a  states’ 
rights  Democrat,  but 
I  believe  that  when 
the  good  women  of 
my  state  want  to  vote, 
they  will  vote.” 


IT  was  particularly 
fitting  that  this 
new  demand  for 
freedom— the  freedom 
of  American  women— 
should  have  taken 
place  where  one  of 
the  first  and  most 
dramatic  stands  for 
the  liberty  of  this 
country  was  made. 

The  Hotel  Selwyn,  where  the  state  conference  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  took  place,  is  located  at  the 
historic  crossroads  where  the  old  Mecklen¬ 
burg  County  Courthouse  stood.  It  was  on 
this  spot  that  the  “May  twentieth  resolutions” 
were  adopted  in  1775,  when  North  Carolina, 
leading  the  other  colonies  by  more  than  a 
year,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  and 
declared,  We  are  a  free  and  self-governing 
people.”  It  was  significant  that  on  the  same 
spot  a  so-called  representative  of  the  whole 
people,  Representative  E.  Y.  Webb,  should 
have  been  asked  actively  to  support  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment  enfranchising  the 
women  of  North  Carolina  and  the  nation. 

Representative  Webb  consented  to  receive 
a  deputation  of  Woman’s  Party  members  in 
Charlotte  on  his  way  back  to  Washington. 
Miss  Julia  Alexander,  President  of  the  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County  Equal  Suffrage  League,  as 
chairman  of  the  deputation,  introduced  the 
speakers  assembled  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel, 
gay  for  the  occasion  with  the  purple,  white 


North  Carolina  Deputation  to  Ctaiiiran  Webb 

and  gold  tri-color  of  the  party.  Miss  Willie 
I.  Shelby,  the  first  speaker,  pointed  out  that 
their  representative  could  never  again  rise  in 
Congress  and  claim  that  the  women  of  North 
Carolina  do  not  want  to  vote  since  the  rep¬ 
resentative  group  before  him  not  only  de¬ 
manded  action  for  their  state  but  for  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

Miss  Geane  Robinson,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Randolph-Macon  College,  making  her  first  suf¬ 
frage  speech,  spoke  for  the  young  college 
women  of  her  state,  pointing  out  that  political 
inequality  must  be  done  away  with  as  educa¬ 
tional  inequality  has  been.  Miss  Alexander, 
a  woman  lawyer,  demonstrated  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment  is  no  infringement  of 
states’  rights. 

Mr.  Webb  replied  that  he  was  flattered  and 
honored  to  have  met  such  a  company  of  good 
women.  He  claimed  that  he  had  never  stood 
in  the  way  of  bringing  the  suffrage  amendment 
to  a  vote,  that  he  had  merely  “wisely  post¬ 
poned”  releasing  suffrage  and  prohibition  to 


UNDISTURBED 
by  the  views  of 
the  man  elected 
to  represent  them,  the 
new  group,  organized 
as  a  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party, 
worked  aggressively 
and  cheerfully  to  in¬ 
terest  Carolina  women 
in  the  new  fight  for 
liberty.  Women  in 
every  part  of  the  state 
were  reached.  Active 
headquarters  were 
opened  in  the  Selwyn 
Hotel,  and  street 
meetings  to  lay  the 
new  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  women  be- 
f  o  r  e  the  casual 
passers-by  were  held. 
Both  men  and  women 
enlisted  under  the 
purple,  white  and  gold 
standard  of  the  Woman’s  Party.  Among  the 
street  speakers  were  Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  who  were  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
the  conference,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Reynolds,  Charlotte  women  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the  state  con¬ 
ference.  One  night  the  crowd  by  acclamation  voted 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  and  the 
North  Carolina  members  in  Congress  to  se¬ 
cure  the  immediate  passage  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  and  elected  a  committee  to  send 
the  resolutions  to  Washington. 

THE  state  conference  held  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  Selwyn  Hotel  was  the  most  brilliant 
suffrage  gathering  ever  held  in  Charlotte. 
The  room  had  been  charmingly  decorated  in 
the  suffrage  colors,  combined  with  spring  blos¬ 
soms  and  delicate  ferns.  The  decorations 
were  arranged  by  Miss  Mary  Taylor  Moore 
and  her  energetic  committee. 

Eighty  women  attended  the  conference,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  out-of-town  women, 
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among  them  Mrs.  W.  E.  Thomas  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  Mrs.  W.  Lingle  of  Davidson,  and  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Secrest,  who  led  a  delegation  from 
Monroe.  Miss  Julia  Alexander,  whose  father 
was  formerly  Congressman  from  Representa¬ 
tive  Webb’s  district  and  who  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  good-will  to  the  women,  called  the 
conference  to  order  and  acted  as  toast-mis¬ 
tress.  Dr.  A.  A.  McGeachy,  pastor  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  suffrage — and  suffrage  for  the  women  of 
the  nation  by  the  shortest  route,  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment. 

Miss  Margaret  Berry,  a  member  of  the 
Charlotte  Bar,  dealt  with  the  states’  rights 
argument.  Miss  Beulah  Amidon  told  of  the 
country-wide  growth  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  and  the  new  movement  in  the  powerful 
voting  states  in  the  West  where  women  were 
sacrificing  party  affiliations  for  Eastern  and 
Southern  women.  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  Moore, 
of  Greensboro,  brought  a  word  of  greeting 
from  the  women  of  her  county  as  President 
of  the  Guilford  County  League,  and  both  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  Mjrs.  W.  A.  Reynolds  emphasized 
the  fact  that  suffrage  had  outgrown  the  prop¬ 
aganda  stage  and  must  be  now  guided  by  con¬ 
siderations  of  political  expediency. 

Miss  Doris  Stevens,  in  outlining  the  growth 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  as  the  vigorous,  ef¬ 
fective  political  party  of  the  “young  suffrage” 
movement,  said  she  had  been  asked  to  refute 
the  charge  of  militancy.  “I  am  never  sure,” 
she  said,  “what  people  mean  by  militancy. 
But  if  they  mean  the  spirit  of  impatience,  the 

Comments 

Gaining  Ground 

THE  women  seem  to  be  gaining  on  both  sides 
of  the  water.  Premier  Asquith  has  revised 
his  opinion  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  light 
of  his  experiences  since  the  war  and  has  moved 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  electoral  reform. 
Premier  Lloyd-George  has  come  out  unequivocal¬ 
ly  with  a  declaration  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  that  is  a  big  concession.  Coming  closer  to 
home,  we  have  the  statement  that  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin,  the  woman  Congressman,  intends  to 
introduce  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  in  the 
House  as  soon  after  its  organization  as  possible, 
and  with  a  woman  directly  back  of  it  the  bill  may 
have  a  fairer  sailing  than  formerly.  This  will  be 
the  fortieth  time  the  bill  will  have  been  introduced 
in  the  House  and  ought  to  win  by  virtue  of  attri¬ 
tion,  if  for  no  other  cause.  And  then  again,  the 
suffragists  have  succeeded  in  having  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  Congressman  Webb,  who  has  not 
had  so  much  love  for  the  Congressional  Union, 
now  relegated  to  the  past,  in  name,  at  least,  and 
who  maybe  is  revising  his  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  unanimity  of  the  women  for  the  vote. 
When  they  persuade  Webb  that  they  really  want 
to  vote,  the  women  will  have  scored  a  point  worth 
while. — Charlotte,  N.  Car.,  Observer,  March  29. 


fine  hot  spark  of  rebellion  that  will  not  com¬ 
promise  and  will  not  wait,  then  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  plead  guilty.”  The  applause  of  the  large 
audience  that  had  assembled  following  the  lun¬ 
cheon  showed  that  this  spirit  was  not  dead 
in  the  South. 


FOLLOWING  the  reading  of  the  state  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Woman’s  Party  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  by  Mrs.  Ross  N.  Scott,  a  nominating 
committee  composed  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  McGowan, 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Preston,  the  granddaughter  of 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Taylor 
Wood  proposed  the  following  officers  for 
North  Carolina,  who  were  unanimously  elect¬ 
ed:  Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor  of  Charlotte,  chair¬ 
man;  Miss  Margaret  Berry,  Charlotte;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hedrick,  Salisbury ;  Mrs.  Lila  Barn¬ 
well,  Hendersonville;  Miss  Lillian  Clement, 
Ashville,  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  White,  Greensboro,' — 
vice-chairmen;  Mrs.  W.  R.  Robertson,  Char- 
lote,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hull,  j r.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  treasurer.  This  state  committee,  meet¬ 
ing  after  the  conference,  decided  to  main¬ 
tain  permanent  headquarters  in  Charlotte  at 
the  Selwyn  Hotel,  and  will  elect  standing  com¬ 
mittees  including  finance,  headquarters,  mem¬ 
bership,  and  publicity. 

Energetic  plans  were  made  at  once  for  fur¬ 
ther  Woman’s  Party  activity  in  the  state.  A 
bridge  tournament  is  to  be  held  at  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Country  Club  immediately  after  Lent, 
and  a  mass  meeting  with  a  speaker  from 
Washington  is  planned  for  the  week  following. 

of  the  Press 

Suffrage  as  Preparedness 

THE  President  might  wisely  add  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favor  of  the  Anthony  equal 
suffrage  amendment  to  his  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  coming  special  session,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  preparedness  and  national  effici¬ 
ency  procedure.  This  is  a  time  when  every  avail¬ 
able  source  of  national  strength  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  in  support  of  the  national  duty  and  op¬ 
portunity.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  plead  the 
women’s  cause  in  war  aid  and  co-operation. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  plead  for  them  their 
rights  to  participation  in  the  selection  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  they  can  and  will  serve  nobly  and 
effectively? 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  induce  the  President  to 
urge  the  Anthony  amendment  upon  Congress  at 
once.  The  Congressional  Union  is  already  active 
in  this  purpose. — The  Boston  Record,  March  23. 

Our  Country  Last,  Says  the  Humorist 

HE  United  States,  we  conjecture,  will  be  the 
last  nation  to  grant  suffrage  to  women,  and 
the  last  of  the  states  will  be  Massachusetts. 
(Cut  this  out.  It  will  not  appear  again.) — B.L.T., 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  March  30. 


E.  MUSHINA 

LADIES’  TAILOR  and  GOWN-MAKER 
1348  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago 

Telephone — Oakland  1949 


PHONES,  MAIN  2022-2023 

LERCH’S 

FRENCH  DYEING  AND  CLEANING 
Office,  826  Twelfth  street  n.  w. 
Washington,  d.  C. 
ACHILLE  E.  BURKLIN,  Proprietor 


1222  Walnut  St. 

"Style  without  Extravagance "  PhilAJelphia 


The 

Permanent 

Wave 


Is  the  only  kind  of  wave  worth  having  this  season. 
We  have  6  years’  experience,  and  are  therefore  an 
authority  in  this  art.  Guaranteed  not  to  hurt  or  burn. 
From  $10  up.  Come  in  and  consult  us. 

GEORGES  &  EMILE,  Hairdressers 
920  17th  St.  N.  W.,  near  Farragut.  Phone  M.  3479 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


Beautiful  Drawing  Rooms 
of 

National  Woman  s  Parti ) 
Headquarters 

Lafayette  Square 

Washington,  D.  C, 

FOR  RENT 

for  entertaining. 

For  information  apply  to 
MRS.  ELLA  M.  DEAN,  House  Manager 


TELEPHONE 
North  3050 


THE  BROWN  TEA  POT 

Tea  Room  and  Gift  Shop 

1147  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving'  Co. 


HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Financial  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Maud  Jamison 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Auditora:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  “ Treasurer  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,”  21  Madison  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

List  of  Contributions  from  March  26  Through 
April  2,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 


nan  .  100.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Fels .  25.00 

Per  National  Advisory 
Council  Gift  Fund : 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr..  25.00 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley.  10.00 


Per  Pennsylvania  Branch : 
Oak  Lane  Equal  Fran¬ 


chise  League  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  Spencer 
Edmonds  .  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Clark,  Jr .  1.00 

Miss  Jessie  Baker  .  1.00 

Miss  Winnie  Orr  .  1.00 

Miss  Marie  Siebert  .  1.00 

Miss  E.  F.  Sleman .  1.00 

Miss  Catherine  McAvoy. .  1.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith .  1.00 

Mrs.  John  Neill .  5.00 

Mrs.  Hazel  Nyman .  2.00 

Miss  Mary  Dean  Powell.  2.00 

Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Waters....  2.00 

Mrs.  Frances  S.  Nichols.  1.00 

Mrs.  Morven  Thompson..  5.00 

Mrs.  Paul  Dessez .  10.00 

Mrs.  Harold  Walker .  20.00 

Miss  Gill  .  1.00 

Miss  Olga  Kelly  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Lambie .  10.00 

Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Spencer _  3.00 

Miss  Winifred  Mallon....  10.00 

Mr.  Michael  Francis  Doyle  25.00 

Mrs.  Nevil  Monroe  Hop¬ 
kins  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice .  25.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day .  1.50 

“Through  Mrs.  Adamson”  25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  Meredith  50.00 

Mrs.  Ethel  Lorenz  Halla- 

day  .  l.oo 

Miss  Mary  B.  Dixon  _  5.00 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott....  45.00 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent .  500.00 

Miss  Ida  Craft .  6.00 

Miss  Aline  Solomon  .  2.00 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King _  1.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable....  1.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morey .  10.00 

Miss  Katharine  Morey...  10.00 

Miss  Bridget  Sullivan _  5.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young .  5.00 

Miss  Elsie  Lancaster .  1.00 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot .  25.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Knudsen.  25.00 

Mrs.  Sara  C.  Smith .  5.00 

Collections  .  1.05 

Membership  fees  .  6.75 


Total  .  1,905.30 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  223,122.19 


National  Headquarters 
Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 

April  2,  1917 .  $225,027.49 

Contributions  made  to 
Colorado  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Solly .  io.OO 

A  Friend  .  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Burns .  15.00 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Berne  Hopkins .  30.00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp .  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Watt .  25.00 


Branch  Receipts: 

Total  collected  by  the 
branches  through  April 

2,  1917  .  28,569.39 


Grand  Total  .  $253,596.88 


Kafka’a 


F  at  10th 


SPECIALISTS  IN  GARMENTSfFOR 
Iflnntrtt  fHtBBPH  QUjUbrrn 

Telephone,  Main  4571 

Discount  of  5%  to  Suffragist  Readers  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHY  NOT  STAY  AT 

THE  MARTINA 

Residence  for  Ladies 

Dining  Rooms  Open  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
1814  M  Street  N.  W. 

Phone  North  5647-J  Washington,  D.  Q 


1515  H  Street  N.  W.  MILLINERY  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  can  improve  your  figure — build  up 
your  strength— make  you  weigh  what 
yon  should.  1  know  I  can.  because  I 
have  helped  over  35,000  women  gain 
10  to  35  pounds — not  only  gain  flesh, 
but  they  are  now,  oh,  so  well — and 
rested ! 


I  want  to  help  you  to  attain  your 
proper  weight.  In  yourroom.  With¬ 
out  drugs.  By  scientific,  natural 
methods  such  as  your  physician  ap¬ 
proves. 

If  you  only  realized  how  surely, 
how  easily,  how  inexpensively  your 
weight  can  be  increased,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  would  write  me  at  once. 

You  will  surprise  your  family  and 
friends. 

Do  write!  I  want  SO  much  to  help 
you  as  only  a  woman  can.  I’ve  had  a 
wonderful  experience.  Let  me  tell  Susanna  Cocroft 
you  about  it.  Write  for  my  Free  n„.  0Q  C04  Ul  . . 

Booklet  Ne.  22.  Dept.  99  624  Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago 


One  pupil  writes:  One  year  ago  I 
weighed  only  100  pounds — now  I 
weigh  126,  and,  oh,  I  feel  so  well 


TELEPHONE  COL.  4922 


S.  P.  MARTIN 

FLORAL  DESIGNER  AND  DECORATOR 


FOR  EASTER  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS 
greenhouses:  7001  Georgia  avenue  n.  w. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


O’Neil .  50.00 

Mrs.  Laura  S.  Porter....  1.00 

Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbott...  5.00 

Victor,  Sissy  and  Charlie 

DuPont  .  15.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 


Miss  Charlotte  Delafield.  5.00 

Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye...  1.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright  5.00 

Miss  Mary  V.  Tongue,...  5.00 

Delaware  Branch  .  217.00 

Mrs.  Eldridge  Jordan _  5.00 


Contributions  made  to 
Illinois  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  Bertram  L.  Sippy _  73.00 

Misses  Alice  and  Ella 

Boynton  .  1.25 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Baldwin .  1.00 


Sale  of  Tickets 


16.00 


Total  .  304.25 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist .  28,265.14 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Buildin  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wood  . 

500.00 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Owens... 

10.00 

THE 

Mrs.  Herman  Gasch . 

1.00 

Mrs.  Clifford  Chickering. . 

2.00 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

w) 

Miss  Edith  F.  Goode . 

10.00 

Miss  Frances  Frothingham 

4.00 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Mason 

Mrs.  Mildred  G.  Bowen.. 

1.00 

Denver,  Colo. 

Heath  . 

1.00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams . 

1.00 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com- 

Miss  Editha  Phelps  . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley . 

100.00 

plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied, 

John  J.  Donovan  &  Co. 

JJattttrra  attii  Srroratora 

1210  N  13th  St  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  New  Shoe 

FOR  WOMEN 

Pe-Dom-Ic 

Cantilever 


A  SHOE  that  brings  to  you  a  new  standard  of 
comfort  and  style — a  shoe  that  conforms  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
you  the  very  maximum  of  comfort. 

The  flexible  shank  and  snug-fitting  arch  give  proper 
support  to  the  foot,  but  yield  absolute  freedom.  A 
sole  built  on  natural  lines  and  a  shaped  heel  keep  the 
foot  in  the  correct  walking  position. 

Scientific  in  design — pleasing  to  look  at — deligh 
to  walk  in — the  result  marks  the  greatest  advar 
shoemaking  since  its  inception — comfort  -with  si 

Write  today  for  Booklet  S,  "Care  of  the  Feet  ”  and 
measurement  blanks, 

S.  Dalsimer  &  Sons 


Established  1880 


.JnTilev™ 

U  HIGH  HE£L 


1204-06-08  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


This  space  has  been  taken  by 


Meyer’s  Military  Shops 

1331  f  st.  n.  w. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Watch  Our  Announcements 


CHURCH  ENVELOPES 

Of  Every  Variety 

JOSEPH  BRENNIAN  COMPANY 

1632  Meadow  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phone:  Fkd.  81 


HARRIS  E1NHORN  &  CO. 

LADIES’  TAILOR 

Suits  Made  to  Order 

Individual  Designs 

1320  Stevens  Building,  Chicago 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W< 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Lead  the 
Procession 


In  the  business  world  —  tell  pros¬ 
pects  of  your  sales  opportunities  — 
make  your  proposition  plain  with 
GOOD  PRINTING.  Try  our  line 
— “We  Grow  'Cause  We  Know” 

Columbian  Printing  Co. 

Incorporated 

815  Fourteenth  Street 


Est  blished  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH.STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Open  8:45  A.  M. 


Close  5:30  P.  M. 


"THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


— iCarni  Sum#  &  (Co.) — 


8TH  ST.  AND  PENN  A.  ATE. 


READY,  FULLY  READY 

FOR 

FINAL  EASTER 
PREPARATIONS 

With  Great  Big  Stocks  of  the  Very 

Latest  Creations  in  Apparel 
and  Dress  Accessories 

All  priced  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
our  recognized  high  quality  standards. 

Depend  on  Kann’s  for  what  you  need 
this  week — as  you  do  every  week. 


. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Bats,  15  words  25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional 
word.  Five  insertions  for  the  price  of  font. 

All  advertisements  must  be  prepaid.  To  insure 
insertion  in  onr  next  issue,  all  advertisements  mnat 
be  received  not  later  than  Tuesday  morning.  Ad¬ 
dress,  the  Advertising  Manager  THE  SUFFRAGIST, 
Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  O. 

FOB  SALE 

NEEDLEWORKERS !  !  — Stop  worrying  about  scallops. 
Measuring  of  sizes  unnecessary.  Our  Scallop  Marker 
will  enable  you  to  mark  scallops  on  any  doily  or 
centerpiece  from  7  inches  to  36  inches  in  size.  Can 
be  as  easily  used  to  mark  scallops  on  baby  goods  and 
lingerie.  Marker  with  complete  instructions  for  50c. 
A  wonderful  time-saving  device.  Money  refunded  if 
dissatisfied.  The  VON  Studio,  6032  Washington  ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


READ  that  most  remarkable  book  “HOW  I  KNOW 
THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthven 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Oo., 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 

ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT  —Bring  or  send  your 
False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  50c  to  85  set.  Money  by  return  mail. 
C.  BURNS,  912  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


Public  Speaking 
Parliamentary  Law 


Principle!  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Institute""- “CiT1, lL"' 

210"?  S  Street. N.W. 
’Washfiigton.D.C. 


Science,  Literature 
Mui'c  and  Art 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON  CO. 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


324-3  6  5  E  ft 

SU  ' 


'jS'VEisrtY  cr  iup«*  tier  *sy 


The 


WE  SHALL  FIGHJ 

TOR  THE  THINGS 
,WE  HAVE  ALWAYS 

carried  nearest 

our  HEARTS,  FOR 

DEMOCRACY/ 

forthe  R'gHT  oF 

THOSE  WHO  submit 
1  to  AUTHORITY  3°  1 

‘have  a  voice  in 
THEIR  OWN  „is 

GOVERNMENTS. 
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Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  Ill.,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D  C 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 


National  Departments 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean 


Organization 
Miss  Grace  Needham 
Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
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Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 
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Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
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Mrs.  Bessie  Papendrae 


Eastern  States,  Miss  Doris  Stevens 


Lake  States,  Miss  Elsie  Hill 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


Field  Secretaries 

Pacific  Coast  States  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Rocky  Mountain  States,  Miss  Margery  Ross 


Southern  States,  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Tkomps._ 

Executive  Secretaries 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 

National  Organizers 

Miss  Bliss  Finley 
Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 


Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett,  Nogales 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Pine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe, 

215  11th  St.,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Oastleton, 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker, 

Blackfoot 
l  ndiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co 
Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

Maine43  North  15th  street-  Manhattan 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
42  Deering  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott 

Mass^Jhuslm  °harleS  Str66t’  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

MicMganBUCkminStel  R°ad’  Brookline 
Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

Minnesota W6St  °rand  Boulevard'  Detroit 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


Chairman, 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa 
Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N  Y 

“rs-  “aFJaret  Zane  Chedron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y 
Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Ooonley,  1,1.' 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Outhbert,  Ool. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 


Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean.  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafleld,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavina  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  0. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  N  Y 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal  ’ 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich 
Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y 
Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley  N  Y 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash.  '  ' 


National  Advisory  Council 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor, 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters, 

319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  G.  W.  England, 

200  West  6th  Street, 

Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  A.  Frosclier,  Jr. 

15  Carretera,  Santurce 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker, 

“The  Outlook, ”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Durant, 

54  Meeting  St.,  Charleston 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Terns 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins, 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia, 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  France?  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill 
Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N  J 
Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D  0 
Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  'Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass 
Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N  Y 
Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I 
Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N  Y 
Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn.' 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast.  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal 
Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal  N  Y 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind.’ 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Therkelsen.  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  0. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo 
Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D  0 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Aris. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  HI. 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Olagett, 

Nogales 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Bock 

California 

First 

Mrs.  Charles  Christensen, 

San  Rafael 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson, 

415  Court  St.,  Bedding 
Third 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dunn, 

2219  M  St.,  Sacramento 
Fourth  and  Fifth 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille, 

1271  37th  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs, 

2705  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Miss  Edith  Corey, 

Fresno 

Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach, 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood, 

4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 

Colorado 

First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long, 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble, 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins, 

2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Emma  D.  Chester, 

220  N.  11th  St..  Grand  June  i 

Connecticut 

First 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Bradbury, 

29  Thomaston  St.,  Hartford 
Second 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sykes, 

Conn.  College,  New  London 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 

17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker, 

Blackfoot 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk, 

4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle, 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall, 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams, 

1330  N.  State  St.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen, 

5642  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell, 

64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes, 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Herrick, 

21  Burchard  Ave.,  Freeport 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Mary  Gallagher, 

Kankakee 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Dr.  Carrie  Harbison-Dickey, 

Des  Moines 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery, 

1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bucklin, 

Poplar  St.,  Ottawa 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam, 

Emporia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edward  Arnold, 

Chapman 

Seventh 

Dr.  Frances  Cady, 

732  Sherman  St.  E.,  Hutchinson 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager, 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse, 

42  Deering  St.,  Portland 

Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett, 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 

Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles, 

56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 

Maryland 

First 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Leonard, 

Cambridge 

Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth, 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson, 

507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt, 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker, 
Annapolis 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter, 

Badger  Farm,  Holden 

Fifth 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan, 

3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Seventh 

Miss  Margaret  Kennedy, 

49  Willow  St.,  Lawrence 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey, 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches, 

Cherry  Meadow  Farm, 
Framinghtm 

Michigan 

First  and  Thirteenth 
Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen, 

100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 

Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford, 

Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters, 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin, 

Harbor  Springs 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling, 

Marquette 

Minnesota 

First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller, 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lea 

Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart, 

Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed, 

Faribault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand, 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller, 

Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter, 

Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin, 

121  E.  27th  St.,  Grockston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe, 

Wayzata 

Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemuca 
New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley, 

35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle, 

208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Third 

Mrs.  Frank  Pattison, 

Colonia 


Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts, 

421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 

Seventh 

Mrs.  George  V.  Scott, 

899  Valley  Road,  Montclair 
Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr, 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Charles  Fisk, 

67  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead, 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 
Neto  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Reynolds, 

3085  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield, 

20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes, 

Hillside  Court,  Janace,  L.  I. 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Phillip  Comstock, 

415  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor, 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence, 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor, 

114  W.  11th  St.  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keehn, 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Njles,  Jr. 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers, 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks, 

4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith, 

331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman, 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer, 

58  E.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable, 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fourth 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman, 

Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard, 

Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr. 

102  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-seventh 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller, 

Monticello. 

Twenty-ninth 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale, 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  F.  Paddock, 

Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane, 

Fulton 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears, 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Miss  Gertrude  Keegan, 

Mutual  Security  Building, 
Binghampton 
Thirty-fifth 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard, 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edward  Gould, 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne, 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 
Thirty-eighth 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley, 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East  -Rochester 
Thirty-ninth 
Mrs.  Bullis, 

c/o  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  O.  Olmstead, 

56  High  St.,  Lockport 

Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Mrs.  Fothingham, 

410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger, 

519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies, 

Oakwood  Village,  D  yton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial, 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 

Oregon 

First 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson, 

1355  State  St.,  Salem 
Second 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell, 

Box  436  Pendleton 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur, 

407  Clay  St.,  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Second 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob, 

1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenewalt, 
1424  Master  St. 

Philadelphia 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer, 

6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder, 

400  Gower,  Philadelphia 
Seventh 

Mrs.  J.  Archer  Rulon, 

Devon 

Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton, 
Wyncote 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones, 

105  Front  Street,  Harrisburg 
Tennessee 
Second 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright, 

Knoxville 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen, 

Marysville 

Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman, 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams, 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson, 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Reynolds, 

108  S.  Sycamore  St.,  Petersburg 
Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker, 
Virgilina 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood, 

Clarendon 

Tenth 

Mrs.  Anna  Jones, 

Appomattox 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson, 

3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge, 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
South  Tacoma 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert, 

Excelsior  and  Yakima  Ave., 
Yakima 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice, 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 

Wisconsin 

Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell, 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 

Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane, 

Cody 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Representative  Rankin’s  First  Speech 

MISS  JEANNETTE  RANKIN,  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Montana,  made  her  first  speech 
in  the  House  on  May  27,  in  connection  with 
the  Lever  food  survey  bill.  This  bill,  the  first  of 
the  food  control  measures  supported  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  appropriates  $14,770,000  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  inventory  of  food  resources  and  for 
measures  to  stimulate  production.  Miss  Rankin’s 
amendment  required  “that  the  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  shall  so  far  as  is  practicable  engage  tire 
services  of  women  for  the  work  herein  provided 
for.”  The  bill  with  the  amendment  passed  the 
House  and  is  expected  to  pass  the  Senate  this 
week. 

The  agricultural  department  expects  to  present 
the  first  complete  survey  of  resources  within  three 
weeks  after  the  President  signs  the  bill,  to  be 
followed  by  monthly  reports  and  a  later  summary. 
For  this  the  department  will  use  17,000  employees 
and  150,000  voluntary  crop  reporters.  Through 
Miss  Rankin’s  amendment  women  will  be  used  in 
this  work. 

Miss  Rankin  said  in  part: 

“Women  officials,  with  their  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  home  problems,  will  inspire  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  home  woman,  and  will  encourage 
her  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  this 
emergency. 

“Women  as  housekeepers  must  learn  to  think  of 
food  in  carload  lots,  in  transit,  in  storage,  in  the 
board  of  trade,  and  in  the  national  markets  as 
as  well  as  in  the  small  portions  on  the  family 
table. 

“By  using  women  officials  to  aid  in  this  work  we 
will  concentrate  the  attention  of  all  women  on 
the  larger  bearings  of  the  food  problems.  It  will 
bring  the  home  woman  into  closer  cooperation 
with  the  Government. 

“It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  utilize  the  services  of  trained  women  in 
the  place  where  they  would  count  the  most  for 
the  country  during  this  present  crisis  and  also  in 
the  future. 

“Food  conservation  on  a  national  scale  is  but 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  woman’s  traditional 
work.  Women  in  the  past  have  been  concerned 
with  the  immediate  preparation  of  food  from  one 
meal  to  another.  They  must  now  consider  the 
food  supply  for  the  year.  They  must  be  individ¬ 
ually  concerned  with  the  food  supply  for  the 
whole  country.  And  now,  as  we  face  this  inter¬ 
national  problem  of  feeding  the  people,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  placed  on  all  of  us. 

“Women  must  take  an  intelligent  and  respon¬ 
sible  share  in  the  world’s  work  if  we  are  to  see 
that  all  the  people  are  fed  all  the  time.” 

Growing  Democracy 

MR.  BALFOUR  in  an  address  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Parliament  on  May  28,  declaring  the 
countries  fighting  Germany  to  be  aligned 
for  the  liberties  of  the  world,  said : 

“I  know  the  democracies  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  will  come  out  of  this  struggle,  not  merely 


triumphant  in  the  military  sense,  but  strengthened 
in  their  own  inner  life,  more  firmly  convinced 
that  the  path  of  freedom  is  the  only  path  to 
national  greatness.” 

To  suffragists  the  inner  life  of  the  United 
States  seems  to  need  the  strengthening  of  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  before  this  country  can  be  called  a 
real  democracy  or  can  even  be  ranked  with  most 
of  the  other  countries  allied  against  Germany — 
England  and  Russia  now  enfranchising  women, 
France  proposing  municipal  suffrage,  Canada 
largely  free,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  with 
universal  suffrage.  Mr.  Balfour  holds  up  to  every¬ 
one  of  the  allies  an  ideal  of  inner  progress  at 
this  time  which  the  United  States  will  do  well  to 
act  on. 


Pennsylvania  Still  Defeating  Suffrage 

THE  Pennsylvania  legislature  this  week  tabled 
the  presidential  suffrage  bill  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  75.  The  bill  was  presented  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  governor  of  the  state  and  a 
petition  from  thousands  of  citizens,  but  it  was 
hastily  disposed  of  in  the  lower  house  just  after 
appropriations  for  fourteen  million  dollars  went 
through  with  hardly  a  disenting  vote. 

When  the  referendum  for  a  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania  was  defeated  in  April,  by 
the  liquor  interests  it  was  openly  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  the  state  equal  franchise 
society  passed  strong  resolutions  against  “costly 
failures  due  to  attempts  to  play  the  politicians  of 
all  parties,”  and  for  a  new  line  of  fight. 

“Whereas,  the  action  of  the  legislature  at 
Harrisburg  on  April  17,  in  refusing  to  pass  the 
suffrage  resolution  has  turned  the  educational 
campaign  for  equal  suffrage  into  a  political  cam¬ 
paign;  therefore, 

“Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Equal  Franchise 
Society  hereby  adopts  a  new  policy  and  declares 
its  object  to  be  the  defeat  at  the  polls  of  the 
representatives  of  the  forces  that  have  combined 
to  prevent  the  enfranchisement  of  women  of  this 
state. 

“And  that,  in  addition  to  promoting  the  passage 
of  the  federal  amendment  for  woman  suffrage, 
we  urge  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  suffrage  measure  now  pending  in  the  state 
legislature  as  an  effective  instrument  in  further¬ 
ing  the  political  policy  now  adopted.” 

The  next  step  for  the  suffragists  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  take  is  to  give  up  altogether  the  costly 
struggle  against  the  entrenched  interests  of  that 
state  and  put  all  their  energies  into  the  federa' 
fight  where  success  is  certain. 


British  Women  in  War  Work 

WAR  has  added  more  than  a  million  English 
women  of  all  classes  to  industry,  a  London 
correspondent  writes  the  New  York  T n- 
bune.  This  means  that  there  are  three  and  four 


times  as  many  women  working  in  some  industries 
now  as  before  the  war;  in  government  establish¬ 
ments  there  are  sixty  times  as  many. 

‘‘What  women  had  done  to  release  men  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  the  war  the  following  figures  show.  From 
banking  and  finance  they  had  released  37,000, 
from  the  work  of  transport  they  had  released  41,- 
000,  from  the  government  employ  they  had  re¬ 
leased  117,000.  In  the  naval  dockyards  alone 
there  are  7,000  women  working,  where  before  the 
war  there  were  fewer  than  500,  and  the  women  in 
the  service  of  the  army  are  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

“But  no  figures  can  give  any  idea  of  the  variety 
or  the  responsibility  of  the  work  that  women  have 
undertaken  nor  of  that  change  which  war  has 
made  in  their  lives.  It  is  not  only  that  women 
have  replaced  men  in  occupations  with  which  be¬ 
fore  they  were  familiar,  nor  that  they  have  taken 
their  places  at  work  which  before  the  war  they 
had  never  attempted,  but  that  they  have  shared 
and  are  sharing  with  men  the  work  of  organizing 
the  nation  for  war. 

“At  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  at  the  office 
of  the  National  Service,  the  work  of  women  is 
organized  and  controlled  by  women.  There  are 
women  at  the  head  of  the  nursing  services  of  the 
navy  and  the  army  and  the  Red  Cross,  and  there 
are  British  women  in  charge  of  hospitals  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  Allies.” 

Exactly  the  same  flow  of  women  into  men’s 
work  will  take  place  in  this  country  if  the  war 
continues  for  even  a  year  or  more  longer.  It  is 
certain  that  the  economic  and  political  changes 
that  have  followed  this  substitution  in  England 
will  follow  here  as  well,  in  especial  the  irresistible 
demand  for  woman  suffrage,  and  the  government 
will  be  forced  to  follow  the  demand  if  it  is  not 
intelligent  enough  to  lead. 

French  Women  Strike 

THE  strike  of  women  workers  in  France  is 
growing  larger  daily,  extending  from  the 
clothing  trade  through  all  the  occupations. 
This  week  four  thousand  bank  clerks  met  in 
Paris  at  the  Labor  Exchange  to  plan  a  campaign 
for  higher  wages.  Most  of  these  women  get 
three  francs  a  day.  This  section  of  the  strike 
is  expected  to  be  soon  settled  since  the  feeling 
is  general  that  these  workers  deserve  advances 
in  pay.  This  is  said  to  be  true  of  most  of  the 
striking  trades  as  well,  and  some  settlements 
have  already  been  made,  while  others  are  held  up 
only  till  union  delegates  can  confer  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employers. 

Women  in  the  warring  countries  have  proved 
so  necessary  to  the  mechanism  of  industry  and 
war  that  any  strongly  made  demand  of  theirs 
must  be  met.  Only  the  United  States,  not  yet  be¬ 
yond  the  clamour  of  a  panic  patriotism,  thinks 
war  an  excuse  for  postponing  just  demands  in¬ 
stead  of  the  strongest  reason  for  settling  them. 
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“Only  Holding  a  Flag” 

Florida  Protests  from  the  Picket  Line 


TO  think  that  American  women  should  have  to 
picket  Congress  and  the  White  House  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  democ¬ 
racy!”  This  was  almost  the  first  exclamation 
made  by  Miss  Helen  Hunt  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  secretary  of  the  Florida  branch  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  when  she  came  to  the  Capital 
for  two  weeks  to  help  push  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  through  the  emergency  Congress. 

Miss  Hunt  says  she  has  been  a  suffragist  all  her 
life.  For  the  last  few  years  she  has  been  a  busy 
young  newspaper  woman  in  Jacksonville.  That 
she  chose  to  spend  her  whole  vacation  in  the 
Capital,  lobbying  the  congressmen  from  her  own 
state  and  other  Southern  states  where  she  has  a 
wide  acquaintance,  or  standing  on  the  picket  line 
for  suffrage,  demonstrates  that  she  is  typical  of 
the  new  South  and  eager  to  put  “suffrage  first.’ 

The  favorite  remark  of  Southern  congressmen 
is  “My  women  constituents  do  not  want  suffrage; 
when  they  demand  it  I  will  stand  back  of  the 
amendment.”  For  this  reason  the  advent  of  this 
charming  young  Southern  girl  in  the  long  gray 
corridors  of  the  House  and  Senate  Office  Build¬ 
ings  created  more  of  an  impression  than  that  of 
any  lobbyist  seen  in  many  months.  Miss  Hunt’s 
Georgia  grandfather,  S.  F.  Gove,  and  her  great¬ 
grandfather,  Frederick  Hunter,  were  both  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Congress,  and  a  number  of  the  South¬ 
ern  representation  have  known  her  all  her  life.  To 
have  this  young  federal  suffrage  enthusiast  de¬ 
clare  that  in  Jacksonville  there  are  three  Red 
Cross  nurses  for  every  soldier  and  that  she  pre¬ 
fers  to  serve  on  the  picket  line  where  it  takes 
more  courage  to  remind  a  careless  country  of 
democracy  for  women,  made  a  profound  impres¬ 
sion  on  Georgia  and  Florida  representatives.  They 
have  promised  to  reconsider  their  suffrage  stand. 
Miss  Hunt  is  a  young  woman  of  winning  ap¬ 


pearance  and  vivid  personality,  quick  of  wit  but 
unagressive.  The  Southern  representatives  who 
have  met  their  young  constituent  on  the  picket 
line  have  been,  like  the  President,  forced  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  federal  suffrage  measure. 


Miss  Helen  Hunt 

“They  all  admit  that  it  is  on  the  horizon,”  said 
Miss  Hunt,  “and  I  don’t  believe  it  seems  quite 
the  menace  to  them  that  it  did  before  one  of  their 
very  own  constituents  stood  there  silent  with  a 
banner. 


But  picketing  was  an  unforgettable  experience 
to  Miss  Hunt  herself. 

AFTER  her  first  morning  on  the  picket  line 
she  came  back  to  the  Woman’s  Party 
headquarters  with  a  thoughtful  expres¬ 
sion.  “It  seems  preposterous,”  she  said 
when  asked  about  the  suffrage  picket.  “Not  the 
fact  that  we  are  picketing,  but  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  picket  in  this  ‘land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave.’  To  a  woman  of  the  South  the 
‘chivalry’  argument  is  brought  up  so  often  in  re¬ 
gard  to  suffrage.  To  think  that  our  Southern  men 
are  not  dealing  out  justice,  much  less  chivalry, 
and  that  they  hate  to  be  reminded  of  itl  That 
is  what  struck  me  on  the  picket  line. 

“One  of  the  Georgia  representatives,  a  friend 
of  mine  whose  family  I  have  always  known,  told 
me  he  thought  pickets  ‘bold  and  unwomanly.’  I 
reminded  him  that  his  sister  was  standing  on  a 
street  corner  in  his  home  town  soliciting  Red 
Cross  funds,  and  I  asked  him  if  it  was  more  bold 
to  stand  silent  with  a  flag  to  remind  the  careless 
of  injustice  than  it  was  to  beg  for  dimes  for  the 
Red  Cross.  He  said  it  was  ‘different.’ 

“Women  are  being  called  on  to  do  their  bit  in 
this  war  crisis.  They  have  always  come  to  the 
front  in  every  emergency.  They  are  now  asked 
to  make  a  fight  for  a  democracy  in  which  they 
are  not  included.  Picketing,  I  realize  since  I 
have  stood  there  with  my  flag,  does  bring  to  the 
notice  of  Congress  and  the  public  in  general  the 
demand  made  by  women  at  this  time.  Out  of 
either  curosity  or  interest  many  investigate. 

“Democracy  is  very  near  to  our  hearts;  it  has 
been  for  many  years;  like  the  men  of  the  nation 
we  are  determined  to  fight  for  it — even  if  our 
fight  means  only  taking  a  stand,  only  holding  a 
flag.” 


The  Breach  in  the  Walls 


WHEN  the  soldiers  are  relieved  from  duty 
in  the  siege  of  a  town  do  the  seneschals 
of  the  watch  tower  come  down  to  a 
little  postern  gate  and  open  a  wicket  and  take 
in  the  leaguring  ones  that  they  may  store  their 
weapons  within  the  walls  of  their  enemy  city? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  ran  through  my  head 
only  a  few  nights  past  at  something  that  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  office 
building. 

You  know  there  are  always  a  pair  of  suf¬ 
frage  sentinels  standing  guard  at  the  corner  of 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  B  Street — opposite 
the  front  door  of  the  House  office  building. 
They  stand  there  with  their  banners  day  after 


By  Earl  Goodwin 

day,  day  after  day.  I  doubt  if  any  member  of 
Congress  or  any  one  of  the  thousands  of  men 
who  pass  those  banners  by  could  repeat  proper¬ 
ly  the  words  upon  the  purple  and  gold  cloth, 
but,  of  course,  every  one  knows  the  women 
are  emulating  soldiers  standing  guard  on  a 
battle  line;  that  they  are  besieging  Congress 
and  will  not  raise  the  siege  until  Congress 
capitulates  and  pays  a  ransom  in  the  shape  of 
universal  suffrage. 

Well,  it  was  a  night  or  two  ago  that  I  saw  a 
skirt  switching  into  a  storeroom  in  the  House 
office  building,  and  as  I  passed  the  switching 
skirt  I  looked  further  and  beheld  an  old  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  building  and  the  two  suffrage 


sentinels.  The  employe  had  just  opened  the 
door  with  his  key  and  the  suffrage  sentinels 
were  in  the  act  of  leaning  their  banners  against 
the  wall,  to  be  stored  there  for  the  night. 

Which  is  to  laugh !  The  soldiers  stand  about 
the  walls  all  day,  besieging  Congress ;  and  then 
when  night  comes  down  fall  tire  besiegers’  ban¬ 
ners,  and  one  of  those  within  the  walls  opens 
the  postern  gate  and  takes  into  the  bosom  of 
the  city  the  very  ones  who  are  besieging  it, 
that  their  weapons  and  banners  may  be  safe 
against  the  morrow. 

But  look  out,  Congress.  It  was  by  a  trick  of 
opening  the  walls,  that  let  in  the  Trojan  horse. 
— From  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Star,  May  26. 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY- FIFTH  CONGRESS 
Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority, 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Picket  and  the  President 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  in  a  Memorial  Day  speech  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  called  this  country  a  country  of  liberty  accomplished. 

The  President  said  that  this  government  was  planned  as  a  refuge  where 
all  men’s  hopes  of  freedom  could  be  realized. 

“Now,  having  established  such  a  government,  having  preserved  such  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  having  vindicated  the  power  of  such  a  government,  we  are  saying  to 
all  mankind,  We  did  not  set  this  government  up  in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
selfish  and  separate  liberty,  for  we  are  now  ready  to  come  to  your  assistance  and 
fight  out  upon  the  fields  of  the  world  the  cause  of  human  liberty’.” 

He  said  further : 

“It  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  be  glad  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  principles  that  we  profess  to  be  living,  principles  that  live  in  our  hearts,  and 
to  have  a  chance  by  the  pouring  out  of  our  blood  and  treasure  to  vindicate  the 
things  which  we  have  professed.” 

This  is  no  time  for  phrase-making  about  democracy.  Governments  are  shift¬ 
ing  and  falling  in  the  cause  of  democracy.  Oppressed  peoples  all  over  the  world 
are  forcing  their  claims  for  freedom— none  with  more  justice  than  women.  Real 
progress  toward  true  self-government  is  only  beginning.  Yet  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  seriously  declare  this  nation  an  established  democracy,  whose 
only  part  now  is  to  spread  its  benefits  abroad  in  the  world.  For  women  his  words 
have  a  sting  too  sharp  to  bear. 

President  Wilson  is  not  yet  candid  in  this  matter  of  democracy— and  women 
must  make  him  see  it.  If  he  loved  liberty  for  men  and  women  with  the  passion 
he  claims  he  would  give  unequivocal  support  to  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 
He  could  not  make  public  speech  after  public  speech  in  which  he  lauds  our  per¬ 
fected  democracy  while-  day  after  day  women  stand  at  his  gates  with  banners  to 
force  on  his  evasive  attention  the  fact  that  twenty-four  million  women  refuse  to 
be  excluded  from  self-government. 

“The  time  has  come  for  action,”  the  President  finished  his  speech,  “and  in  the 
providence  of  God  America  will  once  more  have  an  opportunity  to  show  the  world 
she  was  born  to  serve  mankind.” 

The  first  opportunity  for  the  United  States— for  the  President— to  serve 
mankind  by  advancing  democracy  is  here  and  now  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
It  needs  only  a  simple  decision.  It  requires  no  blood  or  treasure.  The  country 
is  for  it.  The  only  question  about  it  is  why  the  President  delays. 

Until  President  Wilson  is  educated  to  include  women  in  his  conception  of  a 
free  nation,  until  he  takes  the  reasonable,  inevitable  step  to  give  them  self-govern¬ 
ment,  until  he  puts  the  strength  of  his  administration  behind  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  forget  for  a  day  women’s  rising 
impatience. 

As  long  as  he  is  still  willing  to  let  the  truth  about  this  unfree  .country  slip  be¬ 
tween  fine  phrases  about  freedom,  silent  sentinels  with  purple,  white  and  gold 
protests  must  stand  guard  for  democracy. 
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War-Time  Democracy 

Speech  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

By  John  Spargo 


IS  equal  suffrage  a  fundamental  requisite  of 
democratic  government?  Is  equal  suffrage 
desirable  in  a  democratic  nation?  Secondly, 
whatever  the  answer  may  be  to  that  question,  is 
this  time  of  national  peril  and  crisis,  this  time 
of  war,  when  all  our  energies  are  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  a  propitious  time  for  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  asked  for? 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  bodies  of 
forward-looking  men  nowadays  agree  upon  the 
first  question.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  assuming  that 
twentieth  century  men  do  not  doubt  that  equal 
suffrage  is  a  fundamental  postulate  of  democracy, 
and  is  a  desirable  thing  in  a  democratic  nation.  I 
think  that  statement  needs  no  discussion. 

At  this  time  it  has  been  truly  said  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  gravest  crisis  in  our  national  history, 
and  we  come  to  you  urging  that  because  of  that 
crisis  you  should  take  the  action  we  ask  and 
recommend  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment. 

FIRST  of  all  I  submit  to  you  gentlemen  that 
the  experiences  of  our  great  allies  in  this 
conflict  are  of  some  value.  We  have  been 
acclaiming  the  missions  of  France  and  England 
with  great  eclat  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other  because  we  believe  that  there  is  value  in 
their  coming  to  lay  before  us  their  experiences, 
their  blunders;  and  that  we  may  profit  by  their 
experiences  in  the  great  undertaking  that  is  before 
us. 

In  each  of  the  allied  nations  representative 
spokesmen  have  admitted  openly  and  frankly  that 
this  war  has  made  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
desirable,  and  they  have  admitted  the  error  of 
withholding  the  franchise  from  them  so  long. 
The  statement  was  made  by  Lloyd-George,  the 
British  Premier,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  the  former 
British  Premier,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  here  that  it  is  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Balfour  and  M.  Viviani  on  behalf  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  Missions. 

They  have  found  that  the  virtues  upon  which 
a  nation  must  rely  in  time  of  war  are  not  male 
virtues.  They  are  not  the  monopoly  of  our  male 
population.  They  are  the  common  property  of 
our  human  kind.  Courage,  fortitude,  daring  and 
self-sacrifice  have  been  exemplified  by  the  women 
of  England,  of  France,  of  Australia  and  of 
Canada  quite  as  much  as  by  the  men.  The  women 
of  Canada  and  of  Australia  have  not  flinched  in 
giving  their  sons  for  the  defence  of  democratic 
institutions. 

ANOTHER  great  question  which  has  entered 
into  the  war  is  inevitably  here, — the  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  passing  of  millions  of 
women  from  their  previous  economic  condition 
into  active  competition  with  men  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  the  assumption  by  women  of  entire 
industries. 


England  has  seen  the  industrial  army  of  men 
pass  out  to  the  trenches  and  women  march  from 
the  homes  and  land  into  the  factories.  In  the 
resultant  problems  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
men  are  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  their  wo- 
men-kind.  Men  can  not,  do  not  and  never  will 
understand  as  well  as  women  themselves  under¬ 
stand  their  needs  in  industry.  Men  are  by  the 
nature  of  their  experiences  incompetent  to  say 
what  women  need  when  they  are  massed  together 
by  the  thousands  in  great  factories. 
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Here,  too,  we  have  the  experience  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  guide  us.  They  have  had  to  call  in  volun¬ 
tary  associations  of  women  to  guide  them  upon 
these  and  other  matters.  This  nation  desires  to 
get  all  the  moral  and  mental  efficiency  of  which 
this  people  is  capable:  and  you  cannot  render  a 
greater  or  more  patriotic  service  than  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  this  Congress  at  the  present  session  that 
this  nation  show  to  all  the  nations  on  the  earth 
that  behind  our  President’s  noble  declaration  of 
war  is  the  indisputable  pledge  of  our  own  repre¬ 
sentative  government  to  make  democracy  sure  and 
certain  in  our  own  nation,  where  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  vacated  throne  to  do  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  if  that  action 
is  taken  by  the  present  Congress  the  word  will 
surge  throughout  the  world,  will  carry  a  thrill 
of  inspiration  to  all  people  in  the  countries  with 
which  we  are  allied,  and  all  forward-looking  men 
in  England  and  France  will  be  prouder  of  our 
comradeship  in  arms;  and  all  forward-looking 
people  in  the  enemy  countries,  those  who  are 
bearing  under  very  diffcult  and  perilous  condi¬ 
tions  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  against  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  Hapsburgs — they  who  are  not  really 
our  enemies,  but  our  friends,  because  they  are 
waging  the  fight  we  say  we  have  entered  into  the 
war  to  wage — each  of  these  men  will  feel  his 
arm  steeled  with  new  power  and  new  force  when 


they  say  to  the  Kaiser  and  to  the  King  of  Bul¬ 
garia  and  to  the  Sultan  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
“These  nations  against  whom  we  are  fighting 
are  in  this  conflict  to  make  democracy  sure  in  the 
world.  Witness  this  greatest  of  all  nations  that 
has  come  into  the  fray  of  its  own  free  will  and 
volition  in  this  hour;  as  a  war  measure,  as  an 
evidence  of  its  good  faith,  making  the  professions 
of  its  president  incapable  of  doubt  anywhere  in 
the  world — they  have  extended  full  political  power 
to  their  women  with  their  men.”  That  is  a  very 
great  practical  service  to  render  this  nation. 

AS  to  the  question  whether  the  woman  who 
has  not  the  franchise  is  as  loyal  and  as 
patriotic  as  the  man  who  has  the  franchise, 
nobody  questions  that  the  women  are  willing  to 
do  their  best  in  this  great  crisis,  but  I  submit 
to  you  gentlemen — not  for  the  moment  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  parties  in  Congress,  nor  for  the 
moment  as  legislators,  but  as  men — that  you 
ask  yourselves  this  question,  what  would  we  do, 
how  would  we  feel  if  we  were  without  the 
franchise? 

I  have  known  what  it  means  to  live  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  men  were  not  enfranchised.  I  was 
born  under  another  flag.  I  came  to  this  country 
because  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  country  where  the 
largest  opportunity  for  democratic  life  and  ser¬ 
vice  was  possible.  In  that  native  land  of  my  own, 
at  present  allied  with  this  country  in  this  great 
struggle,  as  a  little  boy  of  ten  working  in  the 
mines,  I  can  very  well  remember  the  excitement 
of  the  miners  because  the  greatest  man,  as  we  be¬ 
lieved,  of  our  day  was  coming  to  speak — the 
man  with  the  mightiest  voice  in  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  coming  to  promise  to 
working-men  the  vote.  I  remember  the  prepara¬ 
tions  the  men  made ;  how  with  all  my  little  boyish 
might  I  went  out  and  joined  the  working-men  to 
help  pull  Mr.  Gladstone  through  the  streets. 

The  men  of  that  time  recognized  how  much  the 
vote  meant  to  them.  They  have  found  ever  since 
that  the  vote  has  been  the  great  lever  by  which 
they  have  established  and  improved  their  economic 
conditions.  I  know  how  men  feel  who  live  where 
they  are  a  disfranchised  class,  and  I  think  I  can 
appreciate  how  these  women  feel. 

I  KNOW  that  if  I  lived  in  a  land  and  worked 
in  a  land  where  I  had  not  as  a  citizen  the 
power  to  protect  the  means  of  earning  my 
bread;  if  I  had  to  work  under  conditions  of  indus¬ 
trial  organization  that  I  could  not  influence  by  my 
vote;  if  I  had  no  other  power  than  the  desperate 
power  the  terrorist  in  Russia  is  permitted  to  have, 
or  the  pathetic  power  that  the  woman  with  the 
purple  and  gold  banner  takes  to  herself  when  she 
stands  at  the  gate  of  the  White  House;  if  I  had 
no  other  power  than  one  of  these,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  should  feel  that  the  state  which  denies  me  a 
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place  and  a  power  in  making  the  state  what  it 
ought  to  be  had  any  right  to  call  upon  me  to 
sacrifice  for  the  stability  of  the  state. 

And  I  ask  in  all  seriousness,  not  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  whether  as  legislators  you  are  prepared 
to  agree  with  this  statement,  but  whether  in  your 
hearts  and  consciousnesses  you  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  something  fundamentally 
unsound  and  repugnant  to  democratic  principles, 
something  that  is  bound  to  eat  like  a  canker  worm 
at  the  heart  of  our  organizations  in  this  struggle, 
in  this  assumption  that  you  can  go  on  demanding 
sacrifices  from  women  without  giving  women  a 
chance  to  lift  their  heads  as  high  as  their  flag 
is  lifted. 

,  I 

I  HAVE  not  yet  heard  in  all  the  three  odd  years 
since  I  have  been  interested  in  the  question  of 
federal  woman  suffrage  a  single  reason  urged 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  women  that  was 
not  equally  valid  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
disfranchisement  of  a  large  number  of  men  who 
now  have  the  franchise.  And  I  have  not  failed 
to  hear  in  this  campaign  every  objection  that  I 
heard  thirty  odd  years  ago  against  extending  the 
franchise  to  men. 

They  said  that  the  working-men  of  England 
were  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  power,  that  they 
were  not  wise  enough;  they  say  today  that  the 
women  are  not  wise  enough,  that  they  cannot  be 
entrusted  with  the  power.  They  said  then  that  if 
you  gave  this  power  to  the  working-men  the 
sources  of  the  government  would  be  poisoned 
and  corrupted;  and  they  say  now  if  you  give  this 


power  to  women  the  sources  of  the  government 
will  be  poisoned  and  corrupted.  They  said  then 
it  needed  centuries  of  tradition  and  experience  to 
make  a  well-equipped  citizenry  worthy  of  the 
franchise;  and  they  say  now  that  it  requires  the 
long  background  of  political  training  to  make 
women  worthy  of  the  franchise. 

And  I  say  we  are  not  sincere  We  are  not  can¬ 
did  with  ourselves.  Either  we  have  dodged  the 
question  or  we  have  taken  unto  ourselves  the  easy 
evasions  that  come  to  men  in  a  busy  world  that  is 
full  of  perplexing  questions. 

If  we  believe  that  there  should  be  an  intelligence 
test  then  we  should  come  out  and  demand  that  the 
franchise  be  based  on  an  intelligence  test.  There 
is  some  intelligence  in  the  requirement  that  there 
be  an  intelligence  test;  there  is  no  intelligence  in 
a  sex  test  or  a  sex  requirement. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  if  you  take  the  action 
we  now  ask  you  to  take  that  it  will  not  give  a 
vote  to  a  single  woman  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  not,  we  hope,  during  the  pendency  of  the 
present  war,  because  we  hope  that  the  war  will  be 
over  before  that  action  will  become  operative  and 
fruitful.  But  when  we  say  we  also  recognize, 
and  you  will  recognize  it  from  your  political 
wisdom,  that  the  moment  the  word  goes  out  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  woman  is 
to  be  enfranchised,  then  everywhere  woman  as¬ 
sumes,  by  reason  of  that  action,  a  new  status,  a 
new  importance  and  a  new  dignity;  and  that  new 
dignity  and  new  importance,  due  to  her  equality 
as  a  potential  factor,  will  give  to  woman  a  new 
power,  a  new  enthusiasm  and  a  new  willingness 


President  Wilson  Will  Urge  Suffrage  in 

By  Gilson  Gardner 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  convinced  advo¬ 
cates  of  woman  suffrage  that  he  is  friendly 
toward  the  passage  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment.  He  would  like  to  see  it  passed  at  this 
Congress,  but  will  not  initiate  such  a  movement. 
He  will,  however,  push  it  next  session. 

This  is  the  impression  gathered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  waited  on  Wilson,  representing  the 
Progressive  Party  conference  which  recently  met 
in  St.  Louis,  and  representing,  also,  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  Socialist  and  Woman’s  Parties.  The  com¬ 
mittee  numbered  about  a  dozen  and  the  President 
talked  informally  and  quite  frankly  half  an  hour. 

The  most  important  change  in  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  attitude  is  his  abandonment  of  the  state-by¬ 
state  plan.  While  admitting  that  his  predilections 
are  still  toward  the  state  method,  he  assurred  his 
visitors  he  is  now  convinced  many  things  must 
move  faster  as  a  result  of  the  world  war  than  they 
would  in  normal  times. 

With  the  great  drafts  made  on  women  for  war 
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service  it  is  thought  political  recognition  of  wo¬ 
men  as  voters  is  the  least  any  government  can 
give. 

With  this  country  committed  to  war  for  world 
democracy,  the  President  admits  there  is  point  in 
the  claim  by  women  that  our  own  franchise  sys¬ 
tem  be  democratized.  In  this  the  United  States 
is  only  following  in  the  wake  of  Great  Britain 
and  probably  even  Russia. 

The  present  session  of  Congress,  says  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  already  committed  to  the  exclusive  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  war  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  the  President 
held  conferences  with  Congressional  leaders  and 
agreement  was  reached  that  the  time  should  be 
devoted  to  passage  of  a  few  measures  like  the  selec¬ 
tive  service  bill,  spy  bill,  liberty  loan  bond  issue, 
taxation  program,  army  bill,  sundry  civil  bill  and 
the  river  and  harbor  bill. 

General  legislation  has  been  put  to  one  side. 
Even  prohibition  has  found  place  only  incidental 


to  sacrifice  for  and  to  serve  the  state  of  which 
she  then  becomes  a  maker  and  an  upholder  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

YOU  ask  me  as  to  the  attitude  of  Premier 
Lloyd-George,  whom  I  have  known  per¬ 
sonally  for  a  great  many  years.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  was,  and  I  think  still  is,  a  democrat.  He 
believed  instinctively  in  the  principal  of  equal 
suffrage,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  critical  time 
of  the  nation’s  history,  he  determined,  presumably, 
that  it  must  be  put  aside  in  the  time  of  national 
emergency. 

But  the  English  have  found  that  woman  has  en¬ 
tered  into  an  entirely  new  relation  to  the  state. 
They  have  found  that  their  laws  governing  certain 
industries  were  laws  made  to  suit  the  conditions 
which  prevalied  before  the  war  when  men  did  the 
work.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  said  that  they  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  woman  in  this  war 
has  demonstrated  that  the  objection  heretofore 
against  woman  suffrage  is  undemocratic  and  not 
practical,  that  women  have  met  all  that  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  them,  and  that  they  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  in¬ 
dustrial  processes,  for  example,  has  been  man- 
conceived  and  man-made,  and  that  woman’s  ex¬ 
perience  is  equally  necessary. 

They  have  discovered  through  the  failure  of 
their  economic  regulations  in  the  large  things  the 
need  of  a  general  regard  for  woman’s  interests 
through  industry  in  general..  They  have  found 
out  in  this  large  dramatic  way  that  woman  must 
be  represented  in  government. 


Next  Congress 


to  the  conservation  of  food.  When  this  program 
is  cleaned  up  the  President  expects  Congress 
to  adjourn. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  is  cool  he  expects  to 
call  Congress  back  for  a  second  session,  and  at 
that  time  woman  suffrage,  he  gives  assurance,  will 
be  included  in  the  administration  program. 

With  administration  support  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  can  easily  be  passed. 

A  poll  shows  two-thirds  of  the  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  willing  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  The  Democrats  show  only 
about  a  third,  the  rest  holding  off  until  they  get 
word  from  the  President.  A  few  members  are 
avowedly  against  suffrage. 

Most  of  the  Democratic  members,  particularly 
in  the  House,  say  frankly  they  are  waiting  for 
the  President  to  say  what  he  wants. 

With  the  President’s  O.  K.  such  an  amendment 
would  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  in 
House  and  Senate  and  would  automatically  go  to 
the  states  for  ratification. 
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Federal  Suffrage  Activity  in  the 
Southern  States 

ONCENTRATION  on  the  South  that  the 
growing  interest  of  the  women  in  the  South¬ 
ern  states  may  be  focussed  on  the  federal 
amendment  is  bringing  amazing  results.  Missis¬ 
sippi  is  anxious  to  form  a  state  branch  of  the 
Woman’s  Party.  Splendid  progress  is  being  made 
in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama.  From  Florida 
the  Woman’s  Party  sends  to  the  national  lobby 
a  young  woman,  Miss  Helen  Hunt,  who  is  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  Southern  representatives  that  South¬ 
ern  women  as  well  as  Northern  are  making 
sacrifices  to  promote  their  own  enfranchisement 
as  a  war  measure. 

THE  large  and  attractive  headquarters  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  at  the  Carrol  Hotel  at 
Vicksburg  have  become  a  headquarters  for 
the  forward-looking  women  of  the  city.  From 
Vicksburg  the  state  conference  which  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  the  month  is  being  organized.  The 
Governor  of  Mississippi  will  probably  be  a  speaker 
at  the  conference,  which  he  will  attend  with  his 
staff,  reports  Mrs.  Thompson.  A  tea  will  follow 
the  conference  to  give  both  suffragists  and  non¬ 
suffragists  a  chance  to  meet  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

Representative  Pat  Harrison  is  likely  to  hear 
from  his  own  constitutents  as  to  his  past  suffrage 
record  and  his  attempt  to  block  the  creation  of 
a  suffrage  committee  in  the  House.  In  explaining 
his  attitude  to  Mississippi  women  Mrs.  Thompson 
has  pointed  out  that  the  creation  of  the  suffrage 
committee  was  an  unimportant  detail  of  amend¬ 
ment  legislation  and  that  Representative  Harrison 
had  opposed  the  enfranchisement  of  women  since 
his  advent  to  the  White  House.  “He  is  now  try¬ 
ing  to  call  attention  to  the  suffrage  picket  as  the 
cause  of  his  adverse  vote  on  the  creation  of  a 
committee,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  suffragists  from  his  opposition  to  the 
suffrage  measure  itself.”  Mrs.  Thompson  made 
the  trip  to  Gulfport  to  explain  this  point  to  the 
women  of  Harrison’s  home  town,  who  will  as 
soon  as  possible  send  a  deputation  to  him. 

T.HE  Alabama  organization,  making  definite 
plans  for  the  state,  is  not  neglecting  im¬ 
mediate  opportunities.  Miss  Nell  Freeman, 
a  new  member  of  the  Woman’s  Party  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Stenographer’s 
Union,  secured  the  passage  of  the  following  war- 
resolution  favoring  suffrage  from  the  Alabama 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Resolution  adopted  by  Alabama  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  in  convention,  Anniston,  Ala., 
May  23,  1917. 

Whereas,  Equal  suffrage  between  the  sexes  is 
one  of  the  inherent  principles  of  democracy,  and 
one  for  which  all  organized  labor  stands ;  and 
Whereas,  We  believe  that  before  America  can 


successfully  prosecute  a  fight  for  world  democ¬ 
racy,  she  must  first  establish  a  democracy  within 
her  own  boundaries,  by  enfranchising  her  women ; 
and 

Whereas,  When  women  assume  the  burden  of 
war,  they  must  be  given  adequate  means  of  pro¬ 
tection;  and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  conservation  of  our  resources,  the  safety  of 
labor,  and  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  to 
leave  our  women  unenfranchised  during  the 
period  of  the  war;  and 

Whereas,  Suffrage  by  the  states  is  slow  and 
uncertain ; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  do 
call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
submit  to  the  several  states  for  ratification  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  an  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  enfranchising  the 
American  women. 

Resolved,  further,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  be  sent  to  each  of  Alabama’s  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  Congressmen  are  being 
reminded  that  there  is  a  Woman’s  Party 
branch  in  their  home  state.  Demands  for 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  as  a  war  measure 
were  sent  to  Congress  last  week  from  the  Green¬ 
ville  Equal  Suffrage  League,  of  which  Mrs.  jW.  P. 
Vaughn,  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  is 
president.  She  writes :  “I  am  thrilled  to  find 
a  rapidly  growing  sentiment  in  South  Carolina  for 
the  federal  amendment.” 

Mrs.  Charles  Winters  Brannan  of  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Woman’s  Party,  held  conferences  with  the 
state  committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Greenville  last  week,  speaking  in  Green¬ 
ville.  Mrs.  Brannan  echoes  Mrs.  Vaughn  in  her 
enthusiasm  over  the  support  Southern  women  are 
bringing  to  federal  suffrage. 

MRS.  CLARA  SNELL  WOLFE  spoke  at  a 
large  gathering  in  Gonzales,  Texas,  last 
week,  bringing  about  the  organization  of 
that  congressional  district.  Miss  Ora  Wood  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  district,  with  a  full  com¬ 
mittee  to  help  in  precinct  organization  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  her.  Mrs.  Wolfe  is  speaking  in  the 
larger  towns  of  Texas,  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  suffrage  as  a  war  measure  and  the  large  part 
Southern  women  can  play  in  helping  win  this 
legislation  for  the  women  of  the  nation. 

IN  Maryland  Miss  Lucy  Branham  is  holding 
organization  meetings  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  to  interest  women  in  the  coming  state 
conference  of  the  Woman’s  Party  to  be  held  at 
the  Baltimore  headquarters.  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
The  main  object  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Just  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Woman’s  Party  organizations,  the 
former  having  already  affiliated  with  the  Party. 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed  of  Washington  inter¬ 
ested  a  new  and  important  group  in  the  political 
demand  of  women  for  the  federal  amendment 


when,  with  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker,  she  was  the 
guest  of  the  Chestertown  Woman’s  Club  which 
was  entertaining  the  Elkton  and  Cambridge  Wo¬ 
man’s  organizations  at  a  luncheon  in  Chester¬ 
town  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  women  present.  Mrs.  Wilbur  Hubbard 
presided  at  the  luncheon  and  warm  interest  in 
the  new  demand  of  women  was  aroused. 

Oregon  and  Colorado  Moves 

CCOMPANIED  by  Miss  Emma  Wold,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Oregon  Woman’s  Party,  Miss 
Clara  Wold,  a  young  newspaper  woman, 
and  Miss  Sally  Hunt,  who  has  worked  with  Chris- 
tabel  Pankhurst  in  London  and  Paris,  the  two 
organizers  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  Miss  Margaret 
Whittemore  and  Miss  Margery  Ross,  touring  the 
suffrage  states  in  their  Ford,  arrived  in  Salem, 
where  Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson,  chairman  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Oregon  district  had  arranged  an  enthusiastic 
reception  and  meeting.  Following  a  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  district  work,  the 
party  left  for  Eugene,  the  State  University  city. 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Campbell,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  State  University,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Fox, 
dean  of  women,  headed  the  committee  that 
organized  the  Eugene  meetings.  Mrs.  Campbell 
has  become  a  member  of  the  permanent  state 
committee  which  is  pushing  for  suffrage  as  a 
war  measure. 

Professor  P.  H.  Campbell,  who  was  recently 
in  Washington  for  a  conference  of  college  presi¬ 
dents,  said  in  regard  to  the  new  agitation  for 
federal  suffrage,  “You  have  ninety  chances  now 
to  pass  the  suffrage  amendment  through  Con¬ 
gress  where  you  had  one  before  the  war.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  amendment  is  about  to  be  added  to 
the  Constitution.” 

TYPICAL  of  the  small  tidal  wave  of  letters 
and  telegrams  pouring  in  upon  Chairman 
Webb  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  and  other  members  of  Congress  from 
Party  adherents  is  the  appeal  that  is  reaching  the 
House  Committee  from  Colorado : 

“The  new  war  tax  bill  will  strike  hard  at  wo¬ 
men  housekeepers  and  affect  salaried  women  as 
they  have  never  been  affected  before.  Is  it 
right  to  impose  this  and  other  war  burdens  on 
women  and  still  deny  them  the  elementary  right 
of  representation?  Will  you  not  use  your 
great  influence  to  establish  the  principle  of  de¬ 
mocracy  on  a  sound  basis  at  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  release  to  other  service  for  the  na¬ 
tion  the  large  number  of  women  who  are 
obliged  to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to 
securing  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment?”  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Fowler,  state 
chairman  of  Colorado,  says  that  1,500  women 
have  sent  the  above  letter  from  her  state,  and 
the  City  Club  Federations  are  being  asked  to 
join  in  the  nation-wide  appeal  to  Congress  for 
the  liberation  of  women.  , 
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Rhode  Island  Joins  National  Woman’s  Party 


WITH  over  one  hundred  men  and  women 
present  a  state  conference  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  was  last  week  held  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  with  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  elected  for  the  state  to  bring  pressure  on 
Congress.  The  spirit  that  has  pushed  Rhode 
Island  to  her  position  as  presidential  suffrage 
pioneer  in  the  East  was  evident  at  the  conference, 
the  work  of  organizing  the  state  for  federal  action 
being  taken  up  with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Mildred  Gilbert,  national  organizer  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  who  had  been  in  Rhode  Island 
some  weeks  speaking  in  Providence,  Newport, 
Tiverton  and  other  centers  on  the  work  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  had  opened  headquarters  in 
Providence  at  the  Narragansett  Hotel.  She  was 
assisted  in  her  work  by  Miss  Katherine  Morey  of 
Boston. 

A  luncheon  preceded  the  conference  proper  at 
which  Miss  Grace  M.  Coyne  of  Tiverton  acted 
as  toastmistress.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Lucy 
Burns  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Miss  Katherine  Morey  of 
Boston,  Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  of  California  and 
Mr.  Stephen  D.  Paddock  of  Rhode  Island.  A 
telegram  was  read  from  Governor  Beeckman  re¬ 
gretting  that  he  could  not  be  present  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  which 
he  had  urged  the  five  representatives  of  Rhode 
Island  to  support. 

Mr.  Paddock  as  a  Providence  attorney  spoke 
of  the  federal  struggle  for  suffrage  in  relation  to 
his  state,  touching  on  the  larger  aspect  suffrage 
for  women  is  assuming  at  this  time  of  crisis.  “It 
is  unjust  that  one  great  American  army  shall  have 
a  voice  at  this  difficult  time,  while  the  other  great 
army,  the  women  of  the  nation,  have  no  voice  in 
their  own  government.” 

Angles  of  the  federal  suffrage  situation  were 
dealt  with  by  the  other  speakers :  Miss  Morey 
spoke  of  the  growing  political  power  of  women, 
augmented  now  by  Rhode  Island,  and  described 
the  last  campaign  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  the 
West;  Miss  Burns  summed  up  the  suffrage  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  last  four  years  which  had  focussed 
the  attention  of  millions  of  women  on  their  own 
enfranchisement;  Mrs.  Baker  described  the  last 
words  of  President  Wilson  on  suffrage  which 
she  herself  had  heard  at  the  White  House  two 
weeks  ago  when  he  declared  he  was  reconsider¬ 
ing  his  suffrage  position  and  had  asked  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  suffrage  committee  in  the  House. 

“If  Rhode  Island  women  would  join  their 
strength  to  that  of  the  other  enfranchised  wo¬ 
men  of  the  seventeen  states,”  she  said,  “and  not 
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permit  it  to  be  divided  into  thirty-six  channels  by 
the  state  by  state  work,  they  would  find  every 
blow  they  struck  for  suffrage  is  magnified  by 
eighteen. 

“We  have  come  in  the  first  flush  of  your  splen¬ 
did  victory  to  beg  you  to  help  us,  because  without 
the  help  of  women  who  have  political  power  we 
are  nationally  helpless.  We  cannot  wait;  every 
day  and  hour  is  important.  The  iron  is  hot; 
we  entreat  you  to  strike  now  for  the  national 
freedom  of  women.” 

FOLLOWING  the  luncheon  addresses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  unanimously: 
state  chairman,  Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker  of 
Tiverton;  vice-chairmen,  Mrs.  Marsden  Perry, 
Miss  Mildred  Glines,  Miss  Louisa  Sturtevant  of 
Newport,  Miss  Grace  M.  Coyne  of  Tiverton,  Miss 
Ingeborg  Kinstedt  of  Providence  and  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Biesel  of  Newport;  secretary,  Miss  Gladys  New¬ 
man;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Nelson  Burlingham.  A 
constitution  for  the  state  branch  was  adopted 
and  a  plan  for  district  work  discussed  by  this 
committee. 

Mrs.  Barker,  the  newly  eleced  state  chairman, 
is  a  woman  of  splendid  executive  ability.  Long 
a  suffragist,  during  a  recent  visit  in  Washington 
she  became  interested  in  the  more  direct  federal 
work.  For  twenty-one  years  a  member  of  the 
Tiverton  school  board,  Mrs.  Barker  is  connected 
with  the  Woman’s  College  of  Brown  University, 
has  served  as  national  vice-president  general  of 
the  D.  A.  R.  and  is  a  Colonial  Dame.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  State 
College  of  Rhode  Island.  In  speaking  of  the 
new  work  she  is  planning  as  state  chairman  she 
said:  “I  urge  the  women  of  this  state  now  to  join 
their  efforts  with  voting  women  of  the  West  and 
push  for  the  federal  amendment,  rather  than  play 
local  state  politics  or  initiate  moves  for  full 
suffrage  here.  We  have  all  the  suffrage  Rhode 
Island  can  give.  Let  us  all  work  together  for  the 
federal  amendment  at  this  critical  time.” 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  first  vice-chairman,  has 
long  been  a  member  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party ;  and  her  activity  on  the  state  board  will 
mean  impetus  for  the  Rhode  Island  work. 

Miss  Mildred  Glines  was  one  of  the  three  or 
four  women  who  were  material  factors  in  Rhode 
Island’s  splendid  presidential  suffrage  victory.  A 
young  woman  of  ability  and  charm,  she  helped 
make  the  conference  luncheon  the  success  it  was. 
Miss  Glines  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Charles  T. 
Glines,  and  a  resident  of  Providence. 
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Suffrage  After  Food  Legislation 

NEARER  and  nearer  draws  the  day  for  the 
federal  amendment  granting  suffrage  to 
women.  Bill  after  bill  is  presented  and 
passed,  granting  money,  men,  navies,  and  food 
provision.  Women  are  most  patient  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  waiting  until  the  vital  material  help 
is  given  the  allies;  but  let  no  one  think,  like 
the  peevish  representative  from  Mississippi — 
who  will  refuse  to  report  out  any  suffrage  leg¬ 
islation  until  the  “silent  sentinels”  are  removed 
— that  women  are  going  to  urge  their  men  to 
the  front,  make  hospital  dressings,  conserve 
the  food  supply,  help  sell  the  bonds — as  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  asked  Mrs.  Frank  Vanderlip  to 
do — pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  replace  men 
in  the  business  world,  and  do  the  thousand 
other  unnamed  tasks  which  will  arise,  and 
then  stand  quietly  and  silently  around  while 
men  make  all  the  decisions.  Surely,  Americans 
have  too  keen  a  sense  of  humor,  even  if  they 
didn’t  have  too  decent  a  sense  of  justice,  to 
be  content  with  so  anomalous  a  situation  on 
the  eve  of  entering  a  war  for  “human  rights.” 
Human  rights,  one  bright  woman  often  re¬ 
minds  us,  are  not  masculine.  Congress,  if 
only  to  save  its  face,  should  pass  a  federal 
amendment  granting  suffrage  at  this  session. 
“Taxation  without  representation”  stirred  up 
a  considerable  disturbance  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  the  feeling  on  the  subject  has 
not  grown  less  insistent  in  the  intervening 
time.  Men  themselves  will  be  expected  to 
suggest  the  legislation,  and  women  look  for  no 
less  than  a  spontaneous  approval,  beginning 
with  the  President,  for  an  act  of  simple  fair 
play  to  half  the  nation.  We  should  not  march 
to  W'ar  divided  against  ourselves  and  expect 
a  victory  for  right.  Suffrage  next  after  food 
legislation! — Richmond,  Va.,  Evening  Journal, 
May  22. 


The  United  States  Preaches 

GREAT  BRITAIN  is  practicing  democracy 
as  well  as  preaching  it.  The  war  is  not 
without  an  item  or  two  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  bloody  ledger.  For  it  is  woman’s  un¬ 
mistakable  service  in  the  greatest  crisis  that 
has  ever  confronted  the  British  people  which 
has  converted  many  anti-suffragists.  If  this  is 
to  be  a  war  for  democracy,  we  can  hear  them 
all  saying,  let  it  begin  here. — New  York  Evening 
Post,  May  23. 


A  Warning 

NGLISH  womanhood  is  marching  through 
the  munitions  factory  to  the  polling  place. — 
Boston  Herald.  Not  until  women  showed  their 
ability  to  make  implements  of  war  were  they  rec¬ 
ognized  as  potential  citizens !  Strange  things  are 
being  written  into  the  history  of  the  world.— 
Miami  Metropolis,  April  23. 
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LERCH’S 

FRENCH  DYEING  AND  CLEANING 

OFFICE,  826  TWELFTH  STREET  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
ACH1LLE  E.  BURKLIN,  Proprietor 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Wijl  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Plea  for  Democracy 

IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  pickets  to  “nag” 
Mr.  Wilson,  or  any  one  else.  It  is  precisely 
their  purpose  to  keep  the  nation  informed  that 
at  the  gates  of  the  Capitol  representative  women 
from  all  over  the  country  are  demanding  recogni¬ 
tion  in  our  so-called  “democracy.”  This  may  be 
a  part  of  national  service.  The  nation  requires 
men  to  perform  the  patriotic  duties  of  watching 
and  waiting,  as  well  as  fighting  and  ploughing. 
Surely  a  few  women  out  of  our  millions  may  be 
detailed  to  guard  for  us. 

Can  the  United  States  be  successful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  “a  world  democracy”  when  one-half  of 
its  own  inhabitants  are  denied  participation  in  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  do  we  not 
need  to  recognize  our  concept  of  “democratic 
institutions”  if  we  would  “sustain  the  life  of  the 
nation”  in  this  crisis  ?  Upon  women  in  war-times 
much  of  the  burden  of  government  and  mainten¬ 
ance  falls.  Would  not  a  responsive  Government 
anticipate  the  need  of  their  services  by  equipping 
them  with  political  equality  and  liberty?  Can 
we  depend  upon  the  “justness  of  a  grateful 
nation”  to  see  clearly  that  which  it  has  heretofore 
been  reluctant  to  recognize  if  it  cannot  now  profit 
by  the  experience  of  England  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  in  the  matter  of  conscription?  Is  there 
anything  “militant”  in  proclaiming  our  demand? 
If  this  is  indeed  a  war  for  the  maintenance  of 
democracy,  let  the  first  war  measure  be  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  all  so-called  “free-born”  Americans,  re¬ 
gardless  of  sex. — Cornelia  Bruere  Rose,  New 
York  Post,  May  15. 


An  Astute  Query 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL'S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court* 
CHICAGO 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


EMBROIDERY  —  BRAIDING  —  PLAITING 
HEMSTITCHING  —  PLAITING— BUTTONS 
DRESSMAKING  SUPPLIES  —  BEADS 

Oppenheimer’s 

800-806  E  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  House  of  Representatives  has  taken 
under  advisement  the  need  of  creating  a  suf¬ 
frage  committee.  Can  it  be  that  there  are 
still  any  members  in  the  House  who  have  not 
committee  appointments? — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
May,  21. 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SUITS 

COATS 


BLOUSES  NOVELTIES  MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

SUMMER 

FURS 
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The  New  Shoe 


FOR  WOMEN 

Pe-Dom-Ic 

Cantilever 

A  SHOE  that  brings  to  you  a  new  standard  of 
comfort  and  style — a  shoe  that  conforms  to  the 
dictates  of  fashion,  and  at  the  same  time  affords 
you  the  very  maximum  of  comfort. 

The  flexible  shank  and  snug-fitting  arch  give  proper 
support  to  the  foot,  but  yield  absolute  freedom.  A 
sole  built  on  natural  lines  and  a  shaped  heel  keep  the 
foot  in  the  correct  walking  position. 

Scientific  in  design — pleasing  to  look  at — delightful 
to  walk  in — the  result  marks  the  greatest  advance  in 
shoemaking  since  its  inception— comfort  with  style. 

Write  today  for  Booklet  S.  "Care  of  the  Feet,”  and 
measurement  blanks, 

S.  Dalsimer  &  Sons 


Established  1880 


^  HIGH  HE€l 


1204-06-08  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Open  Daily  8:46  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
Saturday  9.00  A.M.  to  6-00  P.M. 


'‘THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


SCamt  &  (2a 


8TH  ST.  AND  PE5NA.  AIR 


The  Day  of  the  Wash  Skirt 

Has  Dawned— It’s  Here — Thiy’n  Here 

— -White  Wash  Skirts,  all  ready  to  be  worn 
with  the  new  white  waists  to  make  up  the 
smartest  and  trimmest  of  the  summer  walk, 
ing  costumes. 

— They  are  cut  to  hang  and  fit  beautifully, 
neither  too  full  nor  too  tight;  some  in 
gathered-back  effect,  others  belted  styles. 
Smart  pockets  that  adorn  them  tempt  the 
wearer  to  slip  her  fingers  into  them — some¬ 
times  they  are  real  pockets,  sometimes  not. 
Buttons  also  form  an  attractive  part  of  the 
trimming. 

—The  materials  are  linens,  gabardines  and 
piques,  and  in  the  lot  are  a  number  of  mili¬ 
tary  skirts  of  khaki. 

— Plenty  of  extra  as  well  as  regular  sizes. 

$1.98 

Kann’s — Second  Floor. 


Get  the 
Habit 

Have  your  printing  done  where 
quality  counts — where  Accuracy 
vice  with  Courtesy,  Try  C-P-Co. 
— our  type  of  printing  is  unique 
— ”We  Grow  'Cause  We  Know.” 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  CO..  Inc. 

815  14th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

21W.I0«rn  cLEVfcNTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 
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Everyday 

Working 

Speed 

<f  Talking  about  typewriter  speed — it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  which  allows  keys  to 
be  operated  rapidly  is  only  part  of  the 
story. 


John  J.  Donovan  &  Co. 

Jlattttpra  anb  Sfroratora 

1210  N.  13th  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 

Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 


HARMON  CO. 


Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone.  Woodland  642 


£ 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Any  standard  typewriter  can  be 
operated  much  faster  than  the  speedi¬ 
est  typist  can  manipulate  her  fingers. 
The  question  of  speed,  therefore,  re- 
sloves  itself  into  how  quick  and  how 
accurately  the  average  operator  can 
turn  out  the  different  kinds  of  work 
that  are  required  on  the  same  machine 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  week. 

The  task  may  include  making  out 
bills,  writing  cards,  checks,  cutting 
stencils,  writing  labels,  tabulating 
work,  or  filling  in  ruled  forms. 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 


Rate,  for  classified  advertisements  15  words  25  cents,  2 
cents  each  additional  word  .  Five  insertions  for  the  price 
of  four. 


TO  RENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st — A  four 

room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished.  The  Portner,  Apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  236. 

READ  that  most  remarkable  book  "HOW  I  KNOW 
THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthven 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co., 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 


ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT  — Bring  or  send  your 
False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  50c  to  $5  set.  Money  by  return  mail 
C.  BURNS,  912  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter 
is  so  constructed  that  quick  changes 
can  be  made  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  anothei — and  back  again,  with  a 
minimum  waste  of  time  between. 

Our  booklet,  ,,fIhe  Silent  Smith,”  explains  ho  tv  all  of 
this  can  be  accomplished 
It  bill  be  sent  for  the  asking 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  | 
Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office: 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

'Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 
Lavinia  L  Dock  is  not  technical.  A  vivid  picture  of  nurs¬ 
ing  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement.  G  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
Vols  I,  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  $5.00.  Carriage  50  cents  per 
set  of  two  vols. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  he 
given  to  “The  Suffragist.”  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Woman's  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to 
sent  to  Mrs,  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


14th  and  H  Sts 
N.  W. 


Washington, 
D.  C. 
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National  Unmans  Party 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,Tel.  Main  5437 

Illinois,  1004  Stevens  Building,  Chicago,  Tel.  Ran¬ 
dolph  1094 


Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 
Indianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 
Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Bunding,  Clinton  Street, 
Newark. 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester. 

Ohio,  Rector  Building,  State  and  Sixth  Streets,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 


MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of 
national  political  party. 


ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker,  Ill.,  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
Lobby  Committee 
Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Mrs.  Alvin  Barber 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 
Mrs.  William  Kent 
Mrs.  George  Odell 
Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean 


Literature 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 


Organization 

Miss  Grace  Needham 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa, 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 

Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


any 


Eastern  States,  Miss  Doris  Stevens 


Field  Secretaries 

Pacific  Coast  States  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Lake  States,  Miss  Els#e  Hill 


Rocky  Mountain  States,  Miss  Margery  Ross 


Southern  Stales,  Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzensteln 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon  Miss  Bliss  Finley  Miss  Sarah  Grant 

Miss  Lucy  Branham  Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Pine  St..  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 

17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe, 

215  11th  St.,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton, 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

1004  Stevens  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker, 

Blackfoot 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 
Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street.  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 

108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey, 

230  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler  (acting) 

117  N.  West  Street,  Jackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cnbanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemucca 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 

A' ew  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor, 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 

North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters, 

319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 

Oklahoma 

Mrs.  E.  Z.  Wallower  (acting), 

Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City 

Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  A.  Froscher,  Jr. 

15  Carretera,  Santurce 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker, 

“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan, 

Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins, 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Francer  M.  Lane.  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 

Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rog:ers,  N.  Y.  Secretary,  Miss  Maud 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Edward  Breitung,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mi  ■>  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Chedron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 


Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavina  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 


Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  HI. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  O.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  O. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Aril. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  I1L 


Notes  of  the  Week 
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Prohibition  as  a  War  Measure 

HE  national  prohibition  amendment  will  be 
passed  by  the  present  Congress.” 

This  unqualified  prediction  was  made  to  a 
representative  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
this  week  by  an  important  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  before  which  the  question 
is  pending. 

The  Committee,  according  to  this  Senator,  is 
to  begin  consideration  of  prohibition  next  Mon¬ 
day.  The  one  of  the  half-dozen  prohibition 
measures  to  be  given  most  attention  is  the  new 
“bone-dry”  joint  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Sheppard  of  Texas.  The  Senator  quoted  said  he 
“had  no  doubt  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
speedily  report  the  Sheppard  bill  out.” 

Because  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  resolution 
putting  all  legislation  except  “war  emergency 
legislation”  on  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
— and  because  the  narrow  ideas  of  Congress 
actually  puts  all  responsibility  on  him — suffragists 
will  watch  with  the  closest  attention  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  prohibition  by  the  Administration 
forces.  If  President  Wilson  gives  his  support  to 
this  measure  in  this  session  and  denies  it  to  the 
suffrage  amendment  he  will  not  find  adequate 
explanation  to  eight  million  voting  women  easy. 

Labor  Conference  of  Women 

HE  National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League 
meets  in  convention  in  Kansas  City  this 
week.  Women  delegates  have  been  sent 
from  France  and  Australia.  English  trade  union¬ 
ists  consider  this  conference  so  important  that 
they  delegated  Mary  McArthur,  secretary  of  the 
British  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  and  of  the 
Central  War  Commission  on  Women’s  Employ¬ 
ment  for  England  and  Wales,  to  represent  them. 
The  British  government,  however,  refused  her 
passports.  No  reason  for  this  refusal  has  been 
given  by  England;  but  it  is  charged  at  the  con¬ 
vention  that  special  interests  in  this  country 
pulled  wires  to  keep  working-women  here  from 
being  stirred  to  unrest  by  first-hand  accounts  of 
English  women’s  treatment  at  the  hands  of  war 
material  manufacturers. 

Most  of  the  discussion  is  being  given  to  the 
question  of  war  work  for  women,  with  strong 
insistence  on  the  need  for  keeping  up  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  hours  and  wages  and  the  improvement  of 
conditions  wherever  women,  without  political 
power,  have  force  to  accomplish  it. 

Resolutions  are  up  for  discussion  on  suffrage, 
sweated  labor,  and  working  conditions  and  unem¬ 
ployment  after  the  war. 

Two  Commissions 

HE  Russian  Mission  extraordinary,  headed 
by  Professor  Bukhmeteff,  now  on  its  way 
from  Petrograd  to  Washington  includes  in 
its  personel  of  thirty-eight  about  fifteen  women, 
a  number  unprecedented  in  diplomatic  history. 


The  United  States  Mission  to  Russia,  headed 
by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  includes  no  women. 

Child  Welfare  Department 

ISS  JULIA  LATHROP,  chief  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  will  head  the  child  welfare 
committee  in  the  women’s  advisory  branch  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  The  Children’s 
Bureau  has  recently  investigated  how  war  has 
affected  the  condition  of  children  in  Europe  and 
Canada  and  has  pointed  out  how  the  warring 
governments  have  proved  and  acted  upon  the 
practical  necessity  for  the  highest  standards  of 
health  and  education  in  war-time. 

Miss  Lathrop’s  position  on  this  committee  will 
doubtless  prove  of  great  service  to  a  man’s  gov¬ 
ernment  in  keeping  up  safeguards  against  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  children  in  this  country. 

Quakers  Endorse  Suffrage 

HE  Liberal  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
indorsed  suffrage  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City  last  week.  When  one  mem¬ 
ber  objected  to  a  discussion  of  this  question  at  a 
religious  meeting,  a  woman  member  answered: 

“Any  subject  which  concerns  itself  with  one- 
half  of  the  population  must  come  up  on  every 
possible  occasion.  It  will  continue  to  come  up 
until  suffrage  is  won.” 

A  New  Suffrage  Paper 

HE  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  has  issued  the  first  number  of 
its  new  official  organ,  The  Woman  Citizen. 
This  suffrage  weekly  amalgamates  The  Wo¬ 
man  Voter,  organ  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  of  New  York  City;  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  News,  published  by  the  National  Ameri¬ 
can  Woman  Suffrage  Association;  and  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Journal,  founded  by  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry 
Blackwell  in  Boston  in  1870.  The  new  paper  is 
published  by  the  Leslie  Woman  Suffrage  Commis¬ 
sion.  Rose  Young  director  of  the  Leslie  Bureau 
of  Suffrage  Education,  is  editor-in-chief,  with  a 
staff  of  five  associate  editors. 

Movement  for  Democracy  in  England 

AN  important  conference  is  being  held  this 
week  in  England  in  the  Labor,  Socialist 
and  democratic  conference  in  Leeds.  Its 
purpose  is  to  hail  the  Russian  Revolution  and  to 
organize  the  British  democracy  to  follow  Russia. 
More  than  eleven  hundred  delegates  represent 
trade  unions,  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  the 
Socialist  Party,  Women’s  Organizations  and  all 
the  main  progressive  bodies  of  the  country.  The 
organizers  and  leaders  of  the  conference  include 
Ramsey  MacDonald,  Philip  Snowdon,  Mrs.  Snow¬ 
don,  Mrs.  Despard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick 
Lawrence. 


One  of  the  four  resolutions  to  be  considered 
provides  “that  the  convention  demand  that  the 
Government  shall  establish  political  rights  for  all 
men  and  women.” 

The  fourth  resolution  already  passed  calls  for 
central  and  local  committees  of  workers’  and 
soldiers’  delegates  like  those  in  Russia  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  working-class  activity  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  policy  outlined  by  the  convention — • 
a  democratic  peace  without  annexations  or  in¬ 
demnities,  political  equality,  free  speech,  free  press 
and  the  release  of  labor  from  compulsion  and 
restraint. 

This  radical  step  for  democracy  will  be  put 
into  effect  at  once  if  the  Government  does  not 
interfere,  dispatches  report.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  help  form  these  councils  includes  one 
woman,  Mrs.  Despard. 

Women  and  the  Stockholm 
Conference 

THE  Stockholm  Socialist  Conference  has  one 
woman  member,  Fru  Nina  Bang,  a  leader 
of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Denmark.  She 
believes  that  full  share  must  be  given  to  women 
in  the  work  of  democratizing  the  nations. 

“Women,”  she  says,  “must  share  in  the  work  of 
democratization,  because  the  war  has  forced  wo¬ 
men  to  work  as  never  before,  and  because  the 
war  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  for  centuries 
capitalists  have  vainly  striven  to  accomplish  name¬ 
ly,  the  economic  mobilizaton  of  virtually  all  wo¬ 
men. 

“This  circumstance  naturally  will  radically 
change  the  social  position  of  women.” 

Women  Officials  in  Russia 

HE  Council  of  Peasants’  Delegates  in  Russia 
has  just  elected  its  executive  committee. 
Mme.  Catherine  Bresshkovsky  stood  second 
on  the  list  after  M.  Tchernoff,  Socialist  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  Vera  Figner,  Socialist  leader,  was 
the  seventh  member  elected.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  other  women  were  also  elected. 

Canadian  National  Suffrage 

IR  ROBERT  BORDEN,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  has  moved  a  resolution  in  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  to  consider 
the  question  of  national  woman  suffrage.  If  it 
is  possible  to  enact  legislation  this  season,  says  a 
special  dispatch  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
all  the  women  of  the  Dominion  will  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  candidates  for  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Five  Canadian  provinces  have  already  en¬ 
franchised  women  and  a  sixth,  Nova  Scotia,  is 
now  putting  through  the  measure.  Canadian  wo¬ 
men  have  been  bringing  all  possible  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  national  government  for  national 
suffrage. 


The  South  Salutes  the  Suffrage  Sentinels 


President  Wilson  Drives  Through  the  Picket  Line 


THE  streets  of  the 
Capital  this  we,ek 
have  moved  the 
onlooker  to  both  tears 
and  laughter  —  the 
kind  of  laughter  that 
lies  close  to  tears.  For 
the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  the  troops  of  the 
Confederacy  have  this 
week  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  occupied 
the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Washington 
capitulated  at  once  to 
the  Confederate  Re¬ 
union,  the  white- 
haired,  stooped  men  in 
their  shabby  gray, 
with  their  faded 
badges  and  tattered 
flags.  The  city  hung 
out  the  Stars  and 
Bars  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes ;  and  there 
was  a  new  flag  in  the 
martial  city  that  the 
veterans  had  heard  of 
before  but  never  be¬ 
fore  seen.  They  knew 
it  at  once.  Washing¬ 
ton  might  be  a  city  of 
strange  land-marks — 
but  that  purple,  white 
and  gold  flag  was 
familiar. 

One  gentle  old  Ala¬ 
bamian  with  a  worn 
faded  plume  on  his 
soft  hat,  confessed  as 
much  to  a  suffrage 
picket  at  the  White  House  gate. 

“We-all  came  out  early  to  see  the  sights,” 
he  said.  “We  went  three  times  around  this 
place,  and  I  thought  the  big  house  in  the 
center  was  the  White  House.  But  we  weren’t 
sure — not  until  you  girls  came  out  with  your 
flags  and  stood  here.  ‘This  is  sure  enough 
where  the  President  lives,’  I  said,  ‘here  are  the 
suffrage  pickets  and  there  are  the  purple  and 
gold  flags  we  read  about  down  home.’  You’re 
brave  girls!” 

“You’re  brave  girls!”  That  has  been  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  among  the  fine  old  soldiers 
in  gray  that  throng  the  streets.  And  their 
daughters  and  granddaughters  echo  them. 
The  last  suspicion  that  the  South  is  opposed 
to  federal  suffrage  was  dissipated  when  the 
wavering  line  of  gallant  old  men  poured  into 
the  Capital  in  thousands,  and  came,  every 
single  one  of  them,  so  it  seemed,  to  the  suf¬ 
frage  sentinels  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
picket. 


The  old  guard  from  the  South,  those  who 
served  through  the  days  of  travail,  appreciate 
courage  when  they  see  it.  Off  go  the  hats  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  the  often-tottering 
but  still-gallant  old  men  pass  the  groups  of 
flag-bearing  women  at  the  gates  of  the  White 
House  and  at  the  Capitol. 

One  distinguished  old  soldier  stepped  up  to 
a  girl  on  the  picket  line  with  his  hat  off.  “I 
have  picketed  in  my  time,”  he  said,  his  dim 
eyes  lighting.  “And  now  it’s  your  turn,  you 
young  folks.  You  have  the  courage.  You’re 
going  to  put  it  through.” 

But  the  old  men  were  not  the  only  South¬ 
erners  interested  in  that  purple,  white  and 
gold  picket  line  that  made  so  enlivening  and 
brilliant  a  picture  under  the  pale  green 
summer  canopy  of  the  White  House  trees. 
There  was  the  dear  little  old  lady  from  North 
Carolina.  Her  suffrage  look  back  was  a  long 
one,  and  her  rebellion  had  smouldered  long. 
As  a  girl  of  sixteen,  she  said,  teaching  a  little 


mountain  country 
school  she  had  read 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  written  to  that 
great  leader  asking 
how  she  could  help. 

She  treasures  yet 
that  letter  bidding  her 
to  “agitate,  educate.” 
“But  it’s  been  hard 
down  there,”  she  ad¬ 
mitted.  “You  younger 
women  are  taking  up 
the  old  fight  so  differ¬ 
ently — making  people 
face  the  fact  whether 
they  want  to  or  not, — 
forcing  them  to  see 
it;  that  is  what  we 
could  not  do  in  those 
days  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions.”  And  with 
her  young  girl  com¬ 
panion,  to  represent 
the  little  mountain 
town  she  had  lived  in 
all  her  life,  she  beg¬ 
ged  to  hold  the  purple 
and  gold  banner  that 
they  might  go  back 
and  say  that  they  too 
had  been  on  the  picket 
line  for  the  cause  that 
is  so  near  realization 
today. 

Indeed  there  were 
few  of  the  Southern 
visitors  who  passed 
the  suffrage  pickets 
and  spoke  a  word  of 
cheer  who  did  not 
know  of  the  long  fight  in  Congress  that  women 
have  made  for  their  enfranchisement.  The  curious 
fact  that  was  borne  in  upon  the  suffrage  senti¬ 
nels  was  that  the  real  South,  the  great  South, 
the  rank  and  file,  is  for  the  liberty  of  the 
women  of  the  South  and  the  North;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  group  of  politicians,  simply  a  political 
leader,  they  realized  during  the  great  Southern 
Reunion,  who  are  blocking  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  women  of  this  nation. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party  gave  a  reception 
and  tea  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  Federal  Veterans  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Reunion  at  the  national  headquarters,  at  which 
Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke  of  Chevy  Chase  and  Miss 
Lucy  Burns  of  New  York  spoke.  The  hostesses 
of  the  afternoon  were  Mrs.  Cornelia  Powell 
Odenheimer,  president  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy;  Miss  Marion  May,,  Mrs.  S. 
P.  Martin,  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kent,  Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch  and  Mrs. 
William  Vaughan,  chairman  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 
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The  Urgent  Need  of  Political  Equality 

By  Lavinia  L.  Dock 


WAR,  organized  under  public  powers  for 
conquest  or  defense,  has  at  least  one  com¬ 
pensatory  aspect.  It  dramatizes  and  sets 
upon  a  vast  stage  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Forced,  thus, 
to  look  on  at  the  overpowering  melodrama,  thous¬ 
ands  who  had  before  been  cheerfully  oblivous  to 
life’s  facts  learn  lessons  which  they  might  indeed 
have  learned  in  a  less  terrible  school,  but  through 
security,  or  selfishness,  or  absorption  in  personal 
aims  would  not  learn  until  confronted  with  a 
world  tragedy. 

Thus  many  have  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  most  men  are  brave  as  soldiers  because  they 
have  been  brave  as  working-men  or  world- 
builders.  The  fiction  that  war  creates  bravery, 
comradeship  and  self-denial  dissolves,  and  it  is 
seen  that  the  world  of  labor  is  the  source  and 
training-ground  of  these  qualities.  But  labor  sets 
no  stage  for  its  sacrifices  and  heroisms  and  calls 
for  no  applause,  and  so  the  war  lords  used  to 
claim  as  their  own  the  courage  which  never  had 
an  audience  in  times  of  peace. 

THEY  can  do  so  no  more,  for  now  it  has  been 
shown  that  even  women  labor  and  that  their 
labor  is  still  more  essential  to  human  society 
than  men’s,  in  that,  besides  taking  over  the  duties 
discarded  by  men  in  the  rush  to  war,  they  have 
always  their  own  special  task,  the  nurture  and 
conservation  of  human  life,  in  which  no  man  can 
displace  them. 

Strange  commentary  on  the  dullness  of  adult 
schoolboys,  that  they  have  only  just  now  learned 
under  the  pinch  of  this  war  that  women  work, 
that  they  possess  courage,  that  they  have  moral 


force,  and  that  they  take  an  indispensable  part, — 
quite  aside  from  child-bearing, — in  the  economy 
and  industry  that  underlie  both  peace  and  war! 
But  we  have  the  confession  of  no  less  a  person 
than  an  ex-premier  of  England  that  this  is  so. 

WOULD  that  one  more  lesson,  well  known  to 
workers,  might  be  finally  impressed  on  all 
by  the  world-conflagration,  namely,  that 
military  warfare  is  only  the  competitive  system  on 
a  huge  scale  and  of  an  acute  intensity,  and  that 
in  industrial  processes  war  is  incessantly  waged 
where  competition  rules  instead  of  co-operation. 

What  ruthlessness,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  lust 
are  displayed  in  their  most  extreme  form  to  a 
horrified  world  by  armies  sent  forth  to  invade 
or  subj  ugate,  are  met  daily  by  the  workers,  among 
women,  and  especially  by  the  youngest  of  them, 
simply  in  lesser  degree  and  in  sporadic  rather 
than  in  concentrated  form. 

Comfortable  people  and  respectable  business 
men  do  not  like  to  hear  this,  and  working  women 
cannot  easily  stage  this  kind  of  war.  The  enemy 
they  meet  easily  disguises  himself  by  personal 
affability,  even  by  the  human  kindness  which,  after 
all,  is  natural  while  a  bad  system  of  life  is 
artificial,  and  the  lust  exposed  to  the  working 
girl  is  not  the  violence  of  calculated  “frightful¬ 
ness,”  but  is  smooth  and  plausible. 

SINCE  the  day  when  the  first  trade  unionists 
were  sent  to  penal  servitude,  men  have  great¬ 
ly  helped  themselves  and  incidentally  their 
families  by  attaining  political  power,  and  that  they 
have  not  done  more  is  simply  that  they  have  been 
slow  to  learn  its  use. 


And  now  even  the  most  stubborn  reactionary 
can  no  longer  deny  the  supremely  urgent  need  of 
women  for  this  protection  of  the  vote.  In  a 
day  when  Russian  and  Irish  revolutions  occur  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  acclaimed  by  Congress  and  the 
press  in  glowing  terms  as  based  on  the  democratic 
demand  for  a  voice  in  publie  affairs  and  on  the 
sacred  right  of  self-government,  it  would  indeed 
be  too  puerile  to  repeat  the  old  canting  pretense 
that  the  vote  is  not  able  to  affect  wages  or  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor,  or  indeed  to  alter  anything  at  all. 

At  least  the  war  has  exposed  the  essentially 
traitorous  character  of  tory  politics.  Just  as  men 
need  the  vote  so  women  need  it,  and  even  more — 
more,  because,  not  only  must  they  protect  them¬ 
selves  in  industry  and  before  the  law,  but  they 
must  also  protect  childhood. 

RMIES  do,  indeed,  fight  to  protect  children — 
their  own,  by  destroying  other  people’s 
children.  Organized  warfare  claims  to  pro¬ 
tect  women, — each  nation  its  own  by  starving  or 
ruining  the  women  of  another  nation. 

Women  must  protect  women,  and  with  political 
voice  and  power  they  will  learn  to  do  it,  because 
they  will  gradually  come  to  see  that  only  so  can 
men  be  saved  from  their  age-old  self-destructive 
systems  of  competitive  warfare. 

To  gain  political  equality  is  therefore  the  most 
urgent,  vital,  and  irrespressible  need  of  our  times, 
and  those  women  who,  disregarding  all  war  cries 
and  lessons  of  hatred,  press  foward  to  grasp  it, 
may  well  be  acknowledged  by  a  later  generation 
to  have  had  a  truer  perception  of  patriotism  in 
the  loftiest  sense  than  those  who  believed  they 
were  serving  the  nation  by  meek  self-abnegation 
in  palliative  services. 


Chairman  Webb  Shifts  the  Responsibility 


THE  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Suffrage  Committee  of  the  Senate,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  the  administration  at  first 
declined  to  consider  suffrage  as  a  war  measure, 
have  been  forced  to  such  consideration. 

This  week  the  Senate  Suffrage  Committee  has 
definitely  promised  Mrs.  William  Kent,  a  member 

j 

of  the  legislative  committee  of  the|Woman’s  Party, 
to  report  out  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 
Chairman  Jones  has  asked  the  National  ^Woman’s 
Party  to  prepare  material  for  a  report  in  favor  of 
the  measure  when  it  is  reported  out,  covering  the 
past  moves  of  suffrage  in  Congress,  and  why  the 
amendment  should  be  regarded  as  a  war  measure 
at  this  time.  This  matter  was  presented  before 
the  Senate  Committee  by  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  last  month,  and  by  the  progressive  parties 
two  weeks  ago,  with  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  the  New 
Jersey  Progressive,  as  chairman. 

The  Woman’s  Party  and  the  progressive  parties, 
including  the  Socialist,  Prohibition,  Progressive 
and  Progressive  Republican,  were  also  heard  be¬ 


fore  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  suffrage  as  a 
war  measure ;  and  a  reminder  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  blocking  suffrage  was 
sent  by  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  to  Chairman  Webb  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

‘The  suggestion  in  your  letter,”  wrote  Mr. 
Hopkins  to  Mr.  Webb,  “that  since  your  caucus 
resolution  provides  that  the  President  might  from 
time  to  time  suggest  special  war  emergency  legis¬ 
lation,  puts  the  responsibility  for  the  inaction  of 
your  Committee  upon  the  President.  As  the 
President  has  already  stated  that  he  will  be  glad 
to  do  everything  he  can  to  promote  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage,  it  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that 
he  has  at  least  given  your  Committee  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  their  own  authority  without 
even  the  fear  that  they  may  be  infringing  upon 
your  caucus  rules.” 

i 

THIS  plain  point  was  evaded  by  Chairman 
Webb,  who,  in  the  parlance  of  the  street 
immediately  dodged  and  “passed  the  buck” 


to  the  President  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 

“The  Democratic  caucus,”  wrote  Chairman 
Webb,  “passed  a  resolution  that  only  war  emerg¬ 
ency  measures  would  be  considerd  during  this 
extra  session,  and  that  the  President  might  desig¬ 
nate  from  time  to  time  special  legislation  which 
he  regarded  as  war  legislation,  and  such  would  be 
acted  on  by  the  House-  The  President  not  having 
designated  woman  suffrage  and  national  prohibi¬ 
tion  so  far  as  war  measures,  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  up  to  this  time  has  not  felt  warranted, 
under  the  caucus  rule,  in  reporting  either  of  these 
measures.  If  the  President  should  request  either 
or  both  of  them  as  war  measures,  then  I  think  the 
Committee  would  attempt  to  take  some  action 
on  them  promptly.  So  you  see  after  all  it  is 
important  to  your  cause  to  make  the  President 
see  that  woman  suffrage  comes  within  the  rules 
laid  down.”  “Very  truly  yours,  (Signed)  E.  Y. 
Webb.” 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein ),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY- FIFTH  CONGRESS 
Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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The  Indomitable  Picket  Line 

IN  the  midst  of  tlie  general  national  confusion — a  confusion  of  purposes  as  well 
as  of  plans — the  clearest  testimony  to  the  steadfast  faith  of  our  people  in 
democracy  is  borne  by  the  unfaltering  picket  lines  of  the  Woman’s  Party, 
which,  day  after  day,  hold  before  the  doors  of  Congress  and  the  White  House  their 
lovely  banners  of  purple,  white,  and  gold,  bearing  the  demand  of  women  for 
political  freedom. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  numbers,  the  devotion,  the  patience  of  the  women 
who  keep  the  suffrage  banners  uplifted. 

In  the  Civil  War — the  last  conflict  that  really  shook  the  nation — only  two 
women  were  faithful  to  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage — Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Now  tens  of  thousands  of  women  hold,  or  support  those 
who  hold,  the  banners  which  ask  a  government  demanding  women’s  services  to 
do  women  common  justice. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority, 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


It  is  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  finest  service  a  woman  can  do  for  the 
country,  to  take  her  place  today  in  the  women’s  picket  line. 

A  strong  demand  for  justice  to  women  at  this  time  can  not  be  disregarded. 
The  claim  is  too  clear.  The  need  of  the  nation  for  undivided  support  is  too  great. 
We  have  only  to  make  now  an  insistent  demand  for  justice,  and  we  can  confer 
upon  our  country  the  imperishable  gift  of  freedom  and  arouse  it  to  a  more 
passionate  defense  of  its  extended  liberties. 

The  difficulty  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  alarms  of  war,  to  make  a  clear  and  steady 
demand  for  justice  heard  at  all.  The  longer  our  endurance,  the  more  patient  our 
appeal,  the  less  it  will  be  heeded  in  a  time  when  dissensions,  inner  and  outer, 
crowd  each  other  off  the  pages  of  the  press. 

We  can  only  express  ourselves  by  action.  We  can  not  only  hold  up  the 
banner  of  suffrage  in  our  hearts;  we  can  hold  it  visibly,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  make  our  laws.  Nothing  could  be  more 
sorrowful,  at  a  time  of  national  danger,  than  to  see  the  suffrage  banners  lowered. 
It  would  symbolize  the  abandonment  of  the  claim  of  women  to  liberty,  just  at 
the  time  when  their  right  to  liberty  is  most  evident  and  when  the  need  of  the 
country  for  their  free  services  is  greatest. 

One  spirit  must  sometimes  haunt  the  national  Capitol — the  spirit  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  who  spent  so  many  patient  and  courageous  hours  there,  forever 
arguing  for  a  cause  which  was  forever  inopportune.  If  her  spirit  watches  the 
women  who  are,  day  after  day,  in  snow,  in  rain,  through  cold  and  heat,  holding 
up  their  shining  suffrage  banners,  she  must  glory  to  think  of  the  unconquerable 
army  that  is  now  assembled  where  she,  with  one  other,  stood  alone  and  impotent 
fifty  years  ago.  L.  B. 
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Confessions  of  a  Lobbyist 

By  Helen  Hunt 


LOBBYING  for  suffrage  In  so  great  and 
august  a  body  as  the  Congress  of  our  land  of 
the  free  has,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  a 
humorous  side.  In  coming  to  Washington  to 
lobby  for  a  cause  that  affects  half  the  population 
of  the  country,  among  men  who  are  considered 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  pride  in  the 
fact  that  I  was  to  work  for  suffrage  in  a  way  I 
believed  intelligent.  I  believed  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  suffrage  “across”  was  an  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  Congressmen. 

I  have  always  been  a  suffragist.  My  mother, 
who  is  one  of  those  quiet,  unassuming  women 
who  has  given  the  greater  part  of  her  life  to  her 
home  and  the  bringing-up  of  her  children,  and 
who  has  one  of  those  brains  people  are  pleased  to 
call  “a  man’s  brain,”  has  always  been  a  suffragist. 

I  had  believed  if  women  went  to  Congress  in  a 
dignified  way,  and  in  a  business-like  manner  put 
their  case  before  that  body  of  law-makers,  they 
would  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  and  that  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  represented  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  the  country’s  popula¬ 
tion,  their  question  would  receive  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  I  had  quite  a  shock  coming  to  me.  To  say 
that  I  found  a  humorous  side  to  lobbying  would 
be  expressing  it  mildly.  I  found  a  ludicrous  side. 
While  I  met  many  able  and  intelligent  men  I  was 
appalled  and  chagrinned  to  find  that  many  had  not 
let  the  weight  of  their  positions  weigh  very 
heavily  on  their  shoulders. 

THE  very  first  day  one  Representative  told  me 
that  women  were  too  easily  influenced  by 
men,  that  a  woman  would  always  be  more 
or  less  influenced  by  “the  persuasion  of  a  good- 
looking  man.”  His  final  contradictory  remark 
was,  “If  you  people  want  to  gain  votes  tell  them 
to  send  all  of  you  young  girls  to  lobby  1”  This 
same  man  argued  at  great  length  about  the  “pro¬ 
tecting  chivalry”  of  Southern  men. 

Representative  J.  F.  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina 
told  me  that  he  had  had  innumerable  letters  from 
women  of  his  district  asking  for  suffrage,  but  that 
since  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure  he  had  given 
orders  to  his  secretary  that  no  more  of  these 
communications  be  turned  over  to  him,  but  that 
they  be  consigned  to  the  waste-basket.  Of  course 
he  is  not  representing  the  women  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  but  I  thought  it  rather  too  bad  that  they 
could  not  even  reach  him. 

Three  men  in  succession  whom  I  interviewed 
ejaculated,  “Good  Lord!”  when  I  broached  the 
subject  of  suffrage.  I  was  at  a  loss.  Did  they 
consider  it  a  prayerful  subject,  or  what  meaning 
exactly  did  the  exclamation  carry  with  it?  One 
of  them  told  me  to  “go  home  and  get  married.” 
“Suffrage  is  all  right,”  he  said  gravely,  “but  lots 
of  times  we  have  to  compromise  with  right.” 

Representative  Heflin  of  Alabama  was  most 
interesting.  He  was  ornamented  with  a  full¬ 
blown  rose  the  size  of  an  ordinary  corsage  bou¬ 


quet  and  was  for  “giving  the  women  anything  they 
wanted” — except  suffrage.  He  pleaded  states’ 
rights.  I  told  him  that  that  phrase  had  been 
worked  overtime,  and  that  child  labor  and  good 
roads  and  a  dozen  other  federal  measures  have 
been  passed,  but  he  could  not  see  any  parallel 
between  such  bills  and  federal  suffrage. 

Another  states’  rights  Southerner  pointed  out 
that  in  some  states  there  are  industries  peculiar 
only  to  those  states.  “Do  you  think  it  fair  that  the 
government  should  step  in  and  make  laws  for  the 
entire  country  when  local  conditions  are  differ¬ 
ent?”  he  asked.  I  agreed  with  him,  but  added  that 
women  were  peculiar  to  most  localities  of  our 
country. 

A  KENTUCKIAN  objected  to  picketing.  I 
asked  him  if  the  women  who  picketed  had 
not  always  conducted  themselves  in  a  digni¬ 
fied  way,  and  he  admitted  they  had.  I  asked  him  if 
he  believed  in  advertising,  and  he  said  he  did. 
We  discussed  campaign  methods,  and  I  told  him 
of  one  Southern  office  seeker  who  gave  his  con¬ 
stituents  a  tight-rope  performance  before  every 
speech  he  made.  Of  course  he  did  not  perform 
himself,  he  only  spoke.  I  recalled  in  the  last 
presidential  campaign  in  Chicago  that  the  speakers 
for  one  candidate  used  a  calliope  to  gather  the 
crowds.  Some  people,  the  Representative  admitted, 
preferred  churches,  while  others  were  won  by  the 
Salvation  Army.  But  he  couldn’t  see  why  wo¬ 
men  with  lettered  banners  standing  where  they 
could  be  seen  by  the  men  who  needed  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  carried  were  justifiable. 

“I’ll  bet  there  is  not  a  woman  who  pickets  who 
can  make  biscuits,”  was  his  curious  come-back. 
His  conclusion  was  that  his  mother  was  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  suffrage  and  did  not  even  approve  of  his 
being  in  Congress.  I  hardly  blamed  his  mother ;  I 
was  inclined  to  share  her  prejudice. 

I  am  proud  of  my  own  state,  Florida,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  only  a  passenger  when  it 
comes  to  electing  congressmen.  Most  of  the 
Florida  delegation  believe  in  women  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and  they  considered  the 
subject  with  the  dignity  and  care  which  it  de¬ 
serves.  One  Floridan  told  me  that  he  had  been  so 
closely  associated  with  women  in  educational 
work  that  he  knew  they  would  be  as  helpful  in 
politics. 

Mr.  Huddleston  of  Alabama,  who  I  understand 
has  his  good  points,  seemed  rather  pressed  for 
time.  While  I  felt  sure  the  people  of  Alabama 
expectea  him  to  keep  busy  in  Congress  I  thought 
the  women  in  that  state  might  wish  him  to  lend 
an  ear  to  us  also.  I  was  interested  to  see  what 
larger  subject  than  the  women  of  the  United 
States  claimed  his  attention,  and  hurried  into  the 
House  gallery  for  fear  I  was  missing  something 
of  importance.  I  think  it  was  the  eradication  of 
the  cattle  tick  that  they  were  discussing;  and  I 
confess  that  as  a  mere  woman  I  felt  rather  small. 


After  telling  me  reasons  why  we  should  not 
have  suffrage  and  expatiating  on  the  horror  of  wo¬ 
men  rubbing  shoulders  with  any  and  all  kinds  of 
men  at  the  polls,  one  Georgian  suggested  that  I 
become  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  He  didn’t  seem  to 
know  that  recent  statistics  show  that  there  are 
two  Red  Cross  nurses  to  every  soldier  in  the 
United  States  army  and  navy;  and  that  there  are 
different  brands  of  patriotism.  But  I  could  not 
understand  how  he  could  bring  himself  even  to 
consider  putting  women  in  a  position  to  care  for 
those  same  men  he  wished  them  to  avoid  like  the 
plague  at  the  polls. 

I  interviewed  a  man  from  the  Blue  Grass  region 
who  seemed  especially  interested  in  suffrage,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  our  conversation  he  told  me 
he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  meet  me  in  Congress 
some  day.  I  was  forced  to  tell  him  that  there 
would  have  to  be  some  marked  improvements  in 
Congress  before  I  would  be  an  aspirant.  Not  that 
I  am  a  slacker  when  it  comes  to  politics.  But  I 
have  sat  in  the  House  every  day  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  have  lost  some  of  my  illusions  as  to 
statesmen. 

OF  all  the  men  who  told  me  that  women  were 
“too  good  for  politics”  there  was  not  one 
who  believed  they  were  too  good  to  be 
bound  by  the  laws  politicians  made.  During  the 
time  I  was  in  Washington  I  had  questions  fired  at 
me  so  fast  that  it  was  almost  too  much  for  my 
brain.  I  was  interviewed  much  of  the  time  in¬ 
stead  of  doing  the  interviewing  myself.  But  not 
being  like  one  of  our  other  members  who,  after 
interviewing  a  crabbed  specimen,  gave  our  cause 
twenty-five  dollars  rather  than  interview  another 
of  the  people’s  choice,  I  plodded  along.  I  didn’t 
have  twenty-five  dollars  and  I  wanted  to  do  my 
bit.  I  felt  finally  that  I  had  not  worked  in  vain. 
Many  members  from  the  South  will  vote  for  the 
federal  amendment  when  it  comes  up  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

Finally,  as  there  are  women  and  women,  so 
there  are  Congressmen  and  Congressmen.  “Repre¬ 
sentatives”  are  very  much  like  the  ordinary  run 
of  men  and  women.  Some  flattered;  some 
evaded;  some  joked  about  every  subject  touched 
on — but  many  were  seriously  interested  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  men  of  intellect  and  understanding. 

I  like  to  think  that  our  enfranchisement  will 
come  through  the  efforts  of  such,  and  not  through 
political  trading.  I  feel  about  our  lobby  in  Con¬ 
gress  that  it  is  the  right  of  everyone  to  present 
his  case.  There  can  be  nothing  more  dignified 
than  the  request  of  a  serious-minded  woman  for 
serious  consideration  of  an  injustice  that  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  too  long.  While  the  men  of 
this  country  are  asking  for  emergency  legislation 
to  assist  in  righting  the  wrongs  of  other  nations, 

I  worked  with  all  my  small  might  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  help  to  make  our  careless  Representa¬ 
tives  feel  that  there  are  wrongs  here  in  America 
that  need  attention. 
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New  York  Mass  Meeting  Endorses 
Suffrage  Picket 

AMASS  meeting  last  week  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel  in  New  York,  which  had 
been  organized  to  inform  New  York  suf¬ 
fragists  of  the  latest  stand  of  the  President 
on  federal  suffrage,  resolved  itself  finally  into 
a  dramatic  endorsement  of  the  suffrage  picket 
at  the  White  House  and  Congress.  Mrs.  John 
Rogers’  demand,  “Go  to  Washington  to  picket 
if  you  have  to  sacrifice  the  shoes  on  your 
feet!”  became  the  slogan  of  the  afternoon. 
More  than  $1,500  was  collected  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  to  finance  the  suffrage  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Says  the  New  York  Sun:  “J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 
Progressive,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Abby 
Scott  Baker,  of  Washington,  two  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  that  interview  gave  accounts  of  the 
favorable  leaning  the  President  is  now  show¬ 
ing  to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment, 
agreeing  that  Mr.  Wilson,  who  formerly  re¬ 
jected  the  federal  for  the  state  by  state  meth¬ 
od,  was  now  simply  debating  whether  the 
amendment  should  be  put  through  this  session 
of  Congress  or  next.  Every  soul  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  agreed  that  now  with  victory  in  sight  was 
no  time  to  lower  the  banners  at  the  White 
House  gates. 

“  ‘Since  picketing  began,’  said  Mrs.  John 
Rogers,  ‘twenty-five  Congressmen  have  chang¬ 
ed  from  the  doubtful  to  the  favorable  column 
on  suffrage.  I  don’t  say  picketing  did  it  all, 
but  that  certainly  doesn’t  look  as  though  we 
had  hurt  the  cause.’ 

“Miss  Lucy  Burns,  co-founder,  with  Miss 
Paul,  of  the  Congressional  Union,  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  until  recently  was  called, 
put  aside  the  criticisms  (of  party  policies) 
with  a  smile.  ‘We  don’t  go  to  politicians  for 
instructions  how  to  conduct  the  suffrage 
movement,’  she  said. 

“Dudley  Field  Malone  indorsed  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  war  measure.  He  came,  he  said,  as 
a  member  of  the  present  Administration,  and 
in  pursuance  of  a  vow  he  made  when  he  toured 
the  West  for  Wilson,  that  if  the  women  voters 
acquitted  themselves  well  he  would  work  his 
hardest  for  their  national  enfranchisement.” 

“The  recent  action  of  Ohio,”  pointed  out  Mr. 
Malone,  “in  taking  steps  to  take  away  from 
women  Presidential  suffrage  granted  by  the 
legislature,  is  an  added  proof  that  only 
through  federal  action  can  the  freedom  of  our 
women  be  secured.” 

Miss  Zona  Gale,  the  final  speaker,  spoke 
briefly,  declaring  that  at  this  time  every  wo¬ 
man  should  feel  that  the  fight  for  freedom  was 
her  own  especial  task.  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bel¬ 
mont,  New  York  state  chairman  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party,  was  the  chairman  of  the  large 
committee  of  arrangements. 


Woman’s  Party  Day  at  Pageant 

RS.  MARIE  MOORE  FOREST,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  for  the  last 
three  months  been  staging  the  Pageant 
of  Light  and  Darkness,  in  Detroit,  was  this 
week  given  a  farewell  luncheon  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  state  and  city  boards  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  in  Detroit  in  recognition  of 
her  assistance  in  the  “suffrage  first”  campaign 
in  Michigan.  One  day  of  the  thirty-three  day 
run  of  her  great  pageant  was  dedicated  to  the 
Woman’s  Party,  when  the  Detroit  arena  was 
ablaze  with  the  Party  colors. 

With  Mrs.  W.  Nelson  Whittemore  as  state 
chairman  presiding,  the  speakers  at  the  lun¬ 
cheon  were  Mrs.  Grimes,  Mrs.  Paul  Reyneau 
and  Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forest.  Of  course 
Mrs.  Moore  Forest  spoke  of  the  picket  at  the 
White  House.  “Picketing  is  part  of  our  suf¬ 
frage  religion  in  Washington,”  she  said.  “I 
believe  national  woman  suffrage  is  most  im¬ 
portant  as  a  war  measure  and  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  development  of  the  women  of 
this  country.  No  one  knows  how  long  this 
war  will  last  or  how  many  will  be  called  to 
the  firing-line.  The  wife,  the  mother  or  the 
sister,  left  to  settle  many  problems,  can  do 
more  effective  work  in  the  home,  and  in  the 
country,  the  larger  home,  if  left  with  the 
proper  tool  to  work  with." 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughn,  Chairman  of 
South  Carolina 

FOLLOWING  the  conference  talks  of  Mrs. 
John  Winters  Brannan,  of  New  York, 
which  focussed  new  interest  in  suffrage 
as  a  war  measure  in  Charleston  and  Green¬ 
ville,  Mrs.  William  P.  Vaughn,  who  has  been 
serving  as  president  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party  of  Greenville,  accepted  the  state  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  So  great  was  Mrs.  Vaughn’s  enthusiasm 
that  she  this  week  came  to  the  Capital  to  in¬ 
terview  the  Congressmen  of  South  Carolina  in 
person,  and  point  out  the  need  of  pushing 
for  suffrage  at  this  time  as  a  war  measure. 

Mrs.  Vaughn  brings  to  the  work  for  suf¬ 
frage  in  South  Carolina  not  only  a  clear  mind 
and  splendid  executive  ability,  but  also  tre¬ 
mendous  enthusiasm  for  the  present  fight  for 
suffrage  in  Congress.  She  sees  clearly  that 
the  South  is  important  in  the  suffrage  situation 
in  this  Congress,  and  is  determined  to  make 
the  women  of  her  state  realize  this.  “No 
thinking  woman,”  says  Mrs.  Vaughn,  “who  has 
stood  on  the  picket  line  with  a  flag,  who  has 
interviewed  Congressmen  on  suffrage,  can 
have  exactly  her  old  relation  to  her  govern¬ 
ment.” 


Maryland  Conference  in  Baltimore 

ISS  LUCY  BURNS,  of  New  York,  was 
the  speaker  at  the  Maryland  state  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  held  in 
Baltimore  this  week,  with  Mrs.  Townsend 
Scott  as  state  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Donald  R. 
Hooker,  president  of  the  Just  Government 
League,  presenting  the  affiliated  work  of  her 
organization. 

MJss  Burns  emphasized  the  necessity  of  suf¬ 
fragists  at  this  time  presenting  a  united  front 
that  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  measure  dur¬ 
ing  this  session  be  made  possible,  and  a  future 
date  was  set  for  the  formation  of  state  plans. 

Governor  Harrington  was  this  week  asked 
to  lend  his  support  to  presidential  suffrage  for 
Maryland  by  a  group  of  Washington  and  Bal¬ 
timore  women  representing  the  Woman’s 
Party  and  the  Just  Government  League. 
Among  this  group  were  Mrs.  William  Kent, 
who  presided,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Miss  Alice 
Henkle  and  Miss  Lucy  Ewing  of  Chicago, 
Mrs.  Townsend  Scott  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Hooker,  representing  Maryland’s  two  largest 
suffrage  organizations.  While  making  no 
definite  pledge,  Governor  Harrington  said 
that  he  recognized  the  importance  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  measure  at  this  time  and  would  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  when  it  comes  before  the 
special  session  of  June  12. 
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Massachusetts  Suits  the  Action  to 
the  Word 

ASSACHUSETTS  suffragists  proved 
their  belief  in  suffrage  as  a  war  measure 
by  raising  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  work  in  Washington  at  one  informal  meeting 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  branch  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  in  Boston.  Miss  Alice 
Paul,  National  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  made  an  unexpected  conference  trip  to 
Boston,  and  without  previous  notice  a  tea  was 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  state 
chairman,  at  which  Miss  Paul  met  the  group 
who  are  working  for  suffrage  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  this  session. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Grace  Hinshaw,  a  loyal  Cambridge  worker. 
At  all  costs  to  maintain  the  picket  at  the  gates 
of  the  White  House  and  Congress  while  the 
suffrage  measure  is  pending,  was  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  women  present  after  hearing 
Miss  Paul’s  description  of  the  work  at  the 
Capital  and  the  President’s  changing  attitude 
at  this  time. 

Miss  Florence  Youmans,  of  Minnesota,  was 
so  enthusiastic  over  the  work  of  the  picket 
that  she  decided  to  come  at  once  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  help  in  work  that  is  bearing  definite 
fruit,  and  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  White 
House  picket. 


Mississippi  Branch  Formed 


MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  the  last  among  the 
Southern  states  to  arouse  a  group  under 
the  banner  of  the  Woman’s  Party  to  work 
only  for  the  passage  of  the  pending  suffrage 
amendment  through  Congress,  last  week  held  the 
largest  suffrage  meeting  that  has  ever  taken  place 
in  the  state  when  the  organizing  state  conference 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  was  staged  in  Vicksburg 
at  the  Carroll  Hotel  on  June  1. 

Prior  to  the  conference  proper,  at  which  nearly 
one  hundred  men  and 
women  were  present, 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thomp¬ 
son,  Southern  field  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  Woman’s 
Party,  and  Miss  Beulah 
Amidon,  national  organ¬ 
izer,  established  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Carroll, 
enlisting  the  interest  of 
many  Vicksburg  wo¬ 
men,  and  sent  notices  of 
the  conference  to  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Mrs. 

Thompson  in  addition 
spoke  in  many  sections, 
including  Jackson,  the 
capitol,  where  she  met 
the  Governor,  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend ;  and  Gulf¬ 
port,  the  home  of 
Representative  Pat  Har¬ 
rison,  one  of  the  anti¬ 
suffrage  land-marks  of 
the  House.  Mrs. 

Thompson’s  talks  made 
a  deep  impression. 

Representative  Harri¬ 
son  brought  a  storm  of 
indignant  protest  about 
his  head  from  his  own 
home  town  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  the 
picket.  The  South,  Mrs. 

Thompson  found,  is  not 
opposed  to  the  suffrage  picket.  Her  recital  of 
the  opposition  of  their  Representative  to  the 
picket  aroused  protest  not  only  among  women, 
but  among  men,  the  political  allies  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Congressman. 

Julius  Crisler,  a  personal  friend  and  adviser 
of  Harrison’  wired:  “Think  best  that  you 
vote  to  allow  the  Rules  Committee  to  create 
Woman  Suffrage  Committee  for  the  House. — 
Julius  Crisler.” 

The  women  of  Gulfport  sent  their  alleged 
Representative  a  round-robin  telegram  that 
included  the  leaders  of  the  united  women’s 
organizations.  This  telegram  read:  “The 
boast  of  your  friends  here  is  that  you  are 
fair  and  broad-minded.  Don’t  let  your  feel¬ 
ings  in  regard  to  the  pickets  prevent  your 
doing  justice  to  the  question  of  a  suffrage 
committee.”  Signed  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jones, 


President  Woman’s  Club;  Mrs.  D.  M.  Graham, 
President  King’s  Daughters  Hospital  Board; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dupont,  President  Gulfport  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Walsh,  Vice-Regent  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Miss  Capitola  Bradley, 
Worthy  Matron  of  the  Eastern  Star;  Miss  La- 
vella  Dick,  President  Equal  Suffrage  League, 
and  Dr.  Margaret  Carraway. 

Another  protest  sent  to  Representative  Harri¬ 
son  came  from  Howard 
S.  Williams,  a  Gulf¬ 
port  friend :  “I  hope 
to  hear  of  your  casting 
your  vote  for  a  Woman 
Suffrage  Committee  in 
the  House  and  believe 
you  will  do  so  as  it 
would  be  inconsistent 
with  your  views  on  suf¬ 
frage  as  expounded  in 
speech  delivered  here 
at  celebration  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  victory.” —  How¬ 
ard  S.  Williams. 

The  Governor  of 
Mississippi  also  prom¬ 
ised  to  wire  Represen¬ 
tative  Harrison  favor¬ 
ing  a  suffrage  com¬ 
mittee. 

Following  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  return  to 
Vicksburg  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  and  a 
strong  state  committee 
elected.  Mrs.  R.  L. 
McLaurin,  President 
for  the  state  King’s 
Daughters  presided  at 
the  conference  and  in¬ 
troduced  the  speakers. 
Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
and  Mrs.  Thompson 
outlined  the  plan  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  campaign  in  Washington  and 
in  the  states,  and  pointed  out  that  the  South  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  fate  of  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  women  of  the  nation. 

The  following  officers  were  elected;  Mrs.  Julius 
Crisler,  Jackson,  acting  chairman;  vice-chairmen: 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Hunt,  Vicksburg;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hardy, 
Gulfport;  Mrs.  Adele  Adams,  Long  Beach;  Miss 
Capitola  Bradley,  Gulfport;  Dr.  Margaret  Carra¬ 
way,  Gulfport ;  membership  chairman,  Miss 
Cherry  Bomer;  Suffragist  chairman,  Mrs.  N. 
Spiegel. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump  of  Nitta  Yuma  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
Mississippi.  Mrs.  Crump  is  a  member  of  the  Vick 
family  to  whom  the  land  on  which  Vicksburg  is 
located  was  originally  granted.  Mrs.  Hardy,  a 
vice-chairman  is  the  president  of  the  Woman’s 
Club,  the  largest  woman’s  organization  in  the  state. 
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Is  Wilson  for  Suffrage  ? 


THERE  are  indications  that  President  Wilson 
is  coming  to  favor  the  principle  of  woman’s 
suffrage  through  federal  action,  although 
but  recently  he  stated  that  his  “mind  was  to  let 
on  this  question.”  His  letter  to  Chairman  Pou 
of  the  House  rules  committee,  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  a  House  committee  on 
suffrage,  indicates  that  the  President  is  not  averse 
to  suffrage  by  federal  action;  but  his  statement 
made  to  a  delegation  of  labor  leaders,  headed  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  is  even  more  significant. 

“There  are  many  forms  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  and  we  are  not  fighting  for  any  particular 
form,  but  we  are  fighting  for  the  essential  part 
of  it,  namely,  that  we  are  all  equally  interested  in 
our  social  and  political  life  and  all  have  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  government  under  which  we 
live,”  said  the  President,  and  he  added: 

“When  men  and  women  are  equally  admitted 
to  those  rights  we  have  the  best  safeguard  of 
justice  and  peace  that  the  world  affords.  There 
is  no  other  safeguard.” 

Ths  last  declaration  by  Mr.  Wilson  goes  far 
beyond  any  of  his  previous  utterances  upon  suf¬ 
frage.  It  is  more  succinct  than  anything  he  said 
during  the  recent  campaign,  and  these  utterances, 
by  the  way,  were  discounted  at  the  time  because 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  politi¬ 
cal  effect.  But  it  is  apparent  that  President  Wil¬ 
son  is  inclining  more  and  more  toward  national 
woman’s  suffrage  and  there  may  be  some  slight 
basis  for  the  hope  of  several  suffrage  leaders  that 
he  ultimately  will  recommend  it  as  a  war-time 
measure. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  May  21. 
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A  Mere  Man’s  World 

HE  world  of  democracy  that  is  to  be  (if 
the  German  war  machine  be  overborne)  is 
not  to  be  that  “mere  man’s  world”  so  elo¬ 
quently  described  in  the  New  York  constitutional 
convention  in  1894  by  Mr.  Root,  who  now  carries 
the  torch  of  freedom  to  Russia!  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  has  announced  the  coming 
political  emancipation  of  women.  We  await  on 
a  “Democratic”  President  and  Congress  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  that  we  do  not  fear  liberty 
but  invite  it. — Charles  A.  Beard  in  The  New 
Republic,  June  2. 

That  Letter  of  the  President 

O  those  familiar  with  President  Wilson’s 
mental  processes  his  letter  to  Representa¬ 
tive  Pou,  made  public  a  few  days  ago  sug¬ 
gesting  the  creation  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  on  woman  suffrage,  is  more  than  a  per¬ 
functory  act.  Such  a  suggestion,  of  course,  means 
nothing  in  itself.  There  is  machinery  enough  in 
Congress  now  to  pass  the  federal  amendment  ex¬ 
tending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.  But  it 
is  the  President’s  way  of  telling  the  country  that 


his  sentiments  on  the  subject  are  undergoing  a 
chemical  change.  It  is  a  notice  that  the  great  un¬ 
ruffled  majesty  of  aloofness  has  been  hit  by  the 
fluttering  zephyrs  on  the  edge  of  a  political  storm. 
It  is  a  sign — and  it  will  be  interpreted  as  such  by 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party — that 
they  are  getting  measurably  closer  to  their  goal. 

After  generations  of  wasted  effort  and  humiliat¬ 
ing  appeal,  through  channels  of  doubt  and  timidity 
women  have  at  last  come  to  the  realization  that 
they  must  fight  their  way  to  freedom  with  the 
organized  weapons  of  political  machinery. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party  apparently  asks 
no  odds  of  anybody,  cries  for  no  sympathy  and 
welcomes  no  support  based  on  the  motive  force 
of  either  chivalry  or  pity.  Its  one  aim  is  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment  by 
making  the  President  and  the  Congress  under¬ 
stand  that  the  party  which  continues  to  block  the 
pathway  of  women  to  political  freedom  must 
now  reckon  with  millions  of  women  voters.  This 
is  substituting  efficiency  and  directness  for 
hysteria  and  is  bound  to  bring  changes  of  very 
great  consequence  into  our  political  life. 

There  is  one  factor  in  the  turmoil  of  a  world 
at  war  which  must  inevitably  hasten  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  emancipation.  This  horrible  abyss 
of  blood  and  destruction  is  but  the  foundation  pit 
for  the  building  of  a  new  world  of  spiritual  life 
in  which  the  shams  and  makeshifts  and  inequali¬ 
ties  shall  have  no  place.  The  noble  dignity  with 
which  women  have  sacrificed  their  best  and  dear¬ 
est,  the  concealment  of  breaking  hearts  under  the 
cloak  of  cheerful  service,  the  quiet  acceptance  of 
burdens  which  three  brief  years  ago  were  con¬ 
sidered  absolutely  beyond  their  comprehension  or 
their  powers,  the  magnificent  labors  performed 
in  hospitals,  in  the  arts,  in  factories,  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor — all  these 
things  have  trampled  into  oblivion  the  shibboleth 
of  sex  disability. 

And  it  is  because  American  men  well  know  that 
millions  of  American  women  are  waiting  in  line 
to-day,  eager  to  prove  that  their  own  capacity 
for  sacrifice  and  service  is  as  great  as  that  of 
their  sisters  anywhere  in  the  world,  that  they  are 
beginning  to  see,  in  the  coming  political  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  women,  the  triumph  of  fair  play  over 
bigotry. — Providence  Journal,  May  18. 


A  Test  for  Comedy 

EVEN  a  White  House  picket,  at  the  end  of  a 
drizzling  day,  would  find  the  humor  of  “Sat¬ 
urday  to  Monday”  absolutely  irresistable. — 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Star,  May  28. 


Even  David  Lawrence 

THE  sincerity  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
and  its  ardor  for  the  cause  are  not  doubted 
anywhere. — David  Lawrence  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  May  25. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Maud  Jamison 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  “Treasurer  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,”  21  Madison  Place, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

List  of  Contributions  from  May  19  Through 
J  une  2,  1917 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 

Mrs.  George  T.  Hendrie  110.00 

Mrs.  Juliet  Barrett 

Rublee .  25.00 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent. .  • . . .  33.37 

Per  Miss  Doris  Stevens: 

Miss  Katherine  Lahey..  5.00 

Miss  Clara  Steinmetz...  5.10 

Miss  Audrey  Munson...  5.00 

Miss  Virginia  B. 
Houghton-Burke  ....  5.00 

Collection  .  64.87 

Per  Miss  Alice  Henkle 

Miss  Ida  Craft  .  5.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch : 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice. . . .  2.00 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock..  5.00 

Mrs.  Geraldine  S.  Mac- 

pherson  .  3.00 

Per  M rs.  Ella  Morton  Dean : 

Mrs.  John  Winters 

Brannan  .  5.00 

Miss  Euphemia  Bakewell.  1.00 

Mrs.  John  E.  Milholland.  1.00 

Miss  Elsie  Hill .  1.00 

Miss  Edith  C.  Bump .  5.00 

Miss  Frances  Frothingham  10.00 

Mrs.  John  Stuart  Coonley  25.00 

Miss  Agnes  Goldman .  1.00 

Miss  Zonia  Baber .  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Hall .  5.00 

District  of  Columbia 

branch  .  34.00 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent .  7.25 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Nickens .  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Bearse .  25.00 

Miss  Cynthia  J.  Stevens..  5.00 

Mrs.  James  C.  Collins....  20.00 

Miss  Doris  Stevens .  32.00 

Colonel  Joseph  Fletcher. .  100.00 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry .  5.00 


Mrs.  Albert  Steinert .  2.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Blauvelt  50.00 

Miss  Gladys  Greiner  (col¬ 
lected)  .  .50 

Miss  Eva  Jackson .  1.00 

Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Harvey..  5.00 

Mrs.  Electa  S.  Lawton. .. .  1.00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Longley. .  10.00 

A  Crusader  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Ludington  25.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis .  140.00 

Miss  Margaret  Knepper..  5.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw .  150.00 

Miss  Ellen  W.  Farrar _  10.00 

Anonymous .  9.00 

Mrs.  Julia  S.  Lucky .  5.00 

Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby  25.00 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 

nan  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Dora  G.  Ogle .  .25 

Johnson  City,  Tennessee 

branch  .  29.75 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright  6.00 

Miss  Mary  G.  Patterson.  250.00 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters...  250.00 

Mr.  William  H.  Seaman. .  5.00 

Miss  Louise  Dinman .  1.00 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Terry .  55.10 

Miss  Isabel  Hill  Knott. .. .  10.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Garretson 

Pringle  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Keppele  Hall .  5.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey....  10.00 

Massachusetts  branch  . . .  115.00 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Oakes .  50.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice .  25.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  T.  Burkham  2.00 

Mrs.  Kate  W.  Townsend.  25.00 

New  Jersey  branch .  100.00 

Miss  Katherine  Morey...  10.00 

Mis!)  Marion  McGaw .  5.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell.  20.00 

Miss  A.  G.  Kelly .  5.00 

Anonymous .  1.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Prince .  1.00 

Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Mendenhall  10.00 

Mrs.  Otis  Wight .  10.00 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Earle .  5.00 

A  Friend  .  5.00 

Miss  Alice  L.  Wood .  5.00 

Collections  .  .10 

Membership  fees  .  52.01 

Sale  of  Tickets  .  87.00 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters  .  2,214.30 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  233,205.92 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 


June  2,  1917 .  $235,420.22 

Total  collected  by  branches 
through  June  2,  1917  ..  33,853.55 


Grand  Total  .  $269,273.77 

Deduction : 


Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Nation¬ 


al  Headquarters  .  $1,383.50 

Grand  Net  Total  .  $267,890.27 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


EMBROIDERY  —  BRAIDING  —  PLAITING 
HEMSTITCHING  —  PLAITING  —  BUTTONS 
DRESSMAKING  SUPPLIES  — BEADS 

Oppenheimer’s 

800-806  E  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SUITS 

COATS 


BLOUSES  NOVELTIES  MILLINERY  GOWNS  FURS 
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SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 


2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical. 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Women  of  Letters 


Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery  — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P-Co.  line  is  fine 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 

Main  815  Fourteenth  Street 

4250  Washington 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON  CO. 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 

Media,  Penna. 

Osteopathy  and  allied  physiological  methods  used — including 
Scientific  Dietetics,  Milk  Diet  Hydrotherapy,  etc.  Ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

RUTH  DEETER*  D.  O.,  Physician  in  Charge 
Box  G  Media,  Pa. 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


The  Suffragist  Starts  a  Circulation 
Drive 


THE  Suffragist  wants  5000  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  by  September  1. 

On  June  11  it  will  start  a  subscription 
drive  to  get  them. 

The  Suffragist  wants  every  subscriber  to  get 
one  new  subscriber  to  help  on  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  fight.  It  wants  each  state  branch  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  to  campaign  to  extend 
The  Suffragist  into  every  corner  of  the  state. 


IN  May  the  New  Jersey  branch  started  a  special 
campaign  for  subscriptions  under  Mrs.  Abram 
Rose,  Suffragist  chairman — New  Jersey  has  al¬ 
ready  turned  in  36  new  subscriptions  through  its 
headquarters  alone.  This  is  just  the  beginning  of 


Open  Daily  8:45  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 


Saturday  9.00  A.M.  to  6-00  P.M. 


'•THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


P*  SCamt  & 


8TH  ST.  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 


Are  You  One 
of  the  Initiated? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  what  dainty,  desirable, 
durable  and  attractive  B-L-O-U-S-E-S  we  are 
offering  in  this  one  particular  line? 

Crepe  de  chines,  and  SUCH  novel  and  win¬ 
some  new  styles  in  this  most  popular  of 
materials. 

—Georgette  crepes,  made  up  in  styles  that 
just  suit  this  soft,  pretty  draping  material. 

— Blouses  that  are  ornamented  with  beading 
or  embroidery. 

— Frill  trimmed  or  plain  tailored  styles,  a 
number  of  the  new  high-neck  styles  among 
them. 


what  New  Jersey  or  any  other  state  can  do.  But 
if  43  branches  turn  in  even  this  small  number  of 
subscriptions  each  month,  June  will  add  1500 
new  readers  to  the  Party  paper. 

These  new  readers  can  be  got  easily  if  every 
branch  makes  the  effort. 

What  state  will  head  the  list  in  June? 


Circulation 

Circulation  Manager 
Circulation 

Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  T. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 


of  Suffragist 

,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Committee 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  lnd. 
Mrs.  Prank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore. 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Oa. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist” 

May  20  Through  June  2,  1917 


Miss  Bertha  Sapovits . 

Miss  Marion  May . 

Miss  Grace  Needham  . .......... 

Mrs.  Samuel  Martin . !.!..!! 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon  . 

Mrs.  Dora  G.  S.  Hazard . 

Miss  Alice  Paul . 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis . I.IIITIII 

Mrs.  Marian  T.  Read  . 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein . 

Miss  Ella  Riegel . '  ' 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman  . 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches . 

Mrs.  Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse ............ 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Pendall . ” 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  . 

Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose . 

Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross . .  .’ 

Mrs.  Robert  Milton . , 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Zipperer . 

Miss  Marian  MeGaw . 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead . 

Miss  Pauline  Clarke . . . 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon . 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee . 

Mrs.  Nettia  A.  Biasing . ...] 
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OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate,  for  classified  advertisements  15  words  25  cents,  2 
cents  each  additional  word  .  Five  insertions  for  the  price 


TO  RENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st— A  four 

room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished.  The  Portner,  Apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  230. 


AViJ.-lLt  lllitb  I1IUSI 


I  1  W  TV 


THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthvei 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co. 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 


AIN  uguw  Ut  Ain  Y  KIND  BOUGHT— Bring  or  send  you 
False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  50c  to  $5  set.  Money  by  return  mail 


C.  BURNS.  912  Walnut ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by~ 

Lavinia  L  Dock  is  not  technical 


M.  Adelaide  Nutting  am 

; - A  vivid  picture  of  nurs 

tng  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement.  G  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Vols  I.  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  $5.00.  Carriage  50  cents  pei 
set  of  two  vols. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  “The  Suffragist.”  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


— Shown  in  flesh,  white  and  all  the  wanted 
shades  of  the  season,  also  in  black. 

°hoice  $5,75 

Kann’s — Second  Floor. 
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I  TLberyday 
Working 
Speed 


|  Talking  about  typewriter  speed — it 
|  is  well  to  remember  that  the  mechan- 
|  ical  construction  which  allows  keys  to 
J  be  operated  rapidly  is  only  part  of  the 
|  story. 

|  Any  standard  typewriter  can  be 
|  operated  much  faster  than  the  speedi- 
|  est  typist  can  manipulate  her  fingers. 

|  The  question  of  speed,  therefore,  re- 
j  sloves  itself  into  how  quick  and  how 
|  accurately  the  average  operator  can 
|  turn  out  the  different  kinds  of  work 
|  that  are  required  on  the  same  machine 
j  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  week. 

The  task  may  include  making  out 
|  bills,  writing  cards,  checks,  cutting 
|  stencils,  writing  labels,  tabulating 
|  work,  or  filling  in  ruled  forms. 

|  The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter 
|  is  so  constructed  that  quick  changes 
|  can  be  made  from  one  kind  of  work 
|  to  another — and  back  again,  with  a 
|  minimum  waste  of  time  between. 

|  Our  booklet.  "  The  Silent  Smith.  "  explains  halo  all  of 
this  can  be  accomplished 
|  It  Ivill  be  sent  for  the  asking 

I  i 

L.  C.  Smith  6  Bros.  Typewriter  i 

Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office: 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

j  Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities  f 


|  14th  and  H  Sts 
N.  W. 
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Drawn  by  Nina  E.  Allender 


“Crumbs  from  the  Rich  Man’s  Table!’’ 


Oman  a  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 
Indianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 


New  Jersey.  700  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street, 
Newark. 

New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 

Filbert  5652 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

“™BtFo5uHMlitlC?f’p°>S."'  W0““  W6°'  re‘*tdl"s  wom“  "  "»  >*“»l  l.«u,  ot  tb.  day,  will  support  it  ltte.p«(i«  ot 

ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Jolm  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


National  Departments 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa, 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean 

Organization 
Miss  Grace  Needham 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Wrongs  to  Democracy  Must  be  Righted 

RESIDENT  WILSON  sent  a  note  to  the 
Russian  provisional  government  through  the 
United  States  ambassador  to  explain  to 
Russia  this  country’s  stand  for  democracy  in  this 
war.  It  was  delivered  to  the  Russian  people  on 
May  29,  before  the  arrival  of  the  commission 
headed  by  Mr.  Root  in  that  country,  according 
to  the  President’s  directions.  In  this  note  Mr. 
Wilson  said : 

“We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  undictated  development  of  all 
peoples,  and  every  feature  of  the  settlement  that 
concludes  this  war  must  be  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  for  that  purpose.  Wrongs  must  first  be 
righted,  and  then  adequate  safeguards  must  be 
created  to  prevent  their  being  committed  again. 
We  ought  not  to  consider  remedies  merely  because 
they  have  a  pleasing  and  sonorous  sound.  PraC' 
tical  questions  can  be  settled  only  by  practical 
means.  Phrases  will  not  accomplish  the  result. 
Effective  readjustments  will;  and  whatever  re¬ 
adjustments  are  necessary  must  be  made.” 

This,  like  all  President  Wilson’s  sentiments  of 
democracy,  will  interest  women.  They  will  note 
especially  the  last  three  sentences  that  describe 
how  wrongs  to  democracy  must  be  righted. 

Jewish  Democracy 

LL  Jewish  men  and  women  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  were  eligible  to  vote  on  June 
9  and  10  for  the  four  hundred  delegates  to 
be  elected  to  the  American  Jewish  Congress.  This 
Congress  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  September 
2  for  the  discussion  of  how  to  attain  “full  rights 
for  those  Jews  in  European  and  other  lands  who 
are  still  subjected  to  political  and  other  dis¬ 
abilities.”  Women  were  also  eligible  as  delegates, 
and  many  were  given  large  support.  Returns 
have  not  yet  shown  how  many  were  elected. 

The  balloting  took  place  in  every  state  in  the 
country,  and  the  occasion  was  considered  by  Jews 
as  one  of  the  very  greatest  in  their  history  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

It  is  logical  and  right  that  a  Congress  called 
to  further  liberty  and  justice  should  be  elected 
on  a  truly  democratic  basis,  and  it  is  to  the 
honor  of  the  executive  committee,  of  which 
Nathan  Strauss  is  chairman,  that  this  democratic 
plan  was  adopted. 

A  Military  Census  in  New  York  State 

EW  YORK  STATE  is  taking  a  military 
census  of  all  men  and  women  in  the  state 
between  sixteen  and  fifty.  This  is  the 
first  census  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  to 
include  women.  The  questions  to  be  answered 
cover  every  possible  service  women  can  give  the 
country  and  will  ascertain  every  possession  useful 
for  war  from  motor  trucks  to  mules.  Failure  to 
register  is  punishable  with  a  year’s  imprisonment. 
The  New  York  Tribune  reports  that  many  more 


women  than  men  registered  in  New  York  City 
on  the  first  day. 

Women  are  helping  to  take  this  census,  which 
started  on  June  11.  The  National  League  for 
Woman’s  Service  and  the  State  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  are  volunteering  for  the  work. 

Universal  Suffrage  in  Russia 

N  June  9  elections  began  for  the  district  and 
municipal  councils  in  Russia. 

Universal  suffrage  was  in  force  for  the 
first  time  in  Russian  history,  according  to  a 
Petrograd  cable. 

Call  for  Franchise  Reform  in  Italy 

DEMAND  for  electoral  reform  is  rapidly 
gaining  ground  in  Italy.  It  has  just  been 
put  to  the  government  by  Signor  Labriola, 
Socialist  deputy  for  Naples. 

“The  franchise  law  in  Italy,”  the  deputy  says, 
“must  be  made  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
of  the  day.  The  many  democratic  reforms  in¬ 
troduced  into  Russia  by  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  have  had  a  profound  effect  upon  opinion 
in  the  Italian  peninsula.  England  intends  to  give 
the  vote  to  women.  Germany  talks  of  altering  her 
parliamentary  institutions.  Is  Italy  alone  to  re¬ 
main  outside  the  current  which  is  carrying  Europe 
toward  a  more  democratic  form  of  government?” 

Signor  Labriola  voices  the  Italian  demand  for 
universal  suffrage.  The  present  law  is  based 
upon  educational  and  property  as  well  as  sex 
qualifications. 

Italian  women  have  made  great  progress  in 
gaining  civil  rights  since  the  war;  they  are  now 
coming  strongly  into  the  movement  of  women  in 
all  countries  for  political  rights. 

First  Deputation  of  Women  to 
Viceroy  in  India 

OR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British 
India,  a  deputation  of  Indian  women  waited 
upon  the  Viceroy  at  Delhi  recently.  They 
took  this  step,  new  for  Eastern  women,  to  protest 
against  the  system  of  supplying  indentured  labor 
to  the  colony  of  Fiji. 

The  deputation  was  representative  of  the  new 
kind  of  Indian  woman  developed  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  by  more  modern  influences  in 
India.  It  is  these  women  who  have  been  made 
especially  indignant  by  the  revelations  about  the 
living  conditions  of  Indian  women  in  Fiji  that 
have  aroused  all  India,  and  they  came  formally 
to  the  government  to  present  their  grievance. 

Lord  Chelmsford  replied  to  the  deputation  that 
this  labor  traffic  had  just  been  suspended  by  the 
government  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
promised  that  emigration  under  the  indenture  sys¬ 
tem  would  never  be  revived.  He  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  also  to  point  out  the  government’s  need  of 
women’s  cooperation  in  many  other  social  ques¬ 
tions,  and  urged  particularly  their  help  in  the 
question  of  education,  since,  he  said,  the  growing 


inequality  of  men  and  women  on  this  score  is  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  government  and 
obstacles  of  custom  make  reform  hard. 

Suffrage  in  Japan 

HE  question  of  suffrage — and  woman  suf¬ 
frage — is  likely  to  become  an  issue  in  Japan 
in  the  constitutional  struggle  pending.  This 
is  a  new  note  in  present-day  Japanese  politics. 

,  The  leader  of  the  constitutional  forces,  Yukio 
Ozaki,  in  a  recent  interview  with  the  Associated 
Press  referred  to  the  question  of  suffrage  exten¬ 
sion  but  doubted  that  the  franchise  would  be 
made  more  general  at  present  because  there  was 
not  sufficient  popular  clamour  for  it. 

Mrs.  Akiko  Yosano,  famous  in  Japan  for  her 
championship  of  women’s  rights  and  her  articles 
on  social  questions,  at  once  answered  Ozaki  vigor¬ 
ously.  She  pointed  out  with  sarcasm  the  difficulty 
of  popular  opinion  making  itself  felt  in  an  un¬ 
democratic  government.  She  said : 

“Just  as  the  beaurocrats  and  party  politicians 
each  make  up  only  a  small  section  of  the  nation, 
so  do  the  voters,  since  Japan  has  not  yet  adopted 
a  system  of  universal  suffrage.  Before  we  make 
sure  that  the  politicians  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  reflect  the  opinipn  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  voters  themselves 
faithfully  represent  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  that  is,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Japanese  people  who  have  at  present  no  vote.” 

Mrs.  Yosano  at  the  same  time  urged  all  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  especially  all  women,  to  revive  in 
themselves  the  zeal  for  popular  rights  they  felt 
in  earlier  eras.  “It  is  not  only  an  unavoidable 
duty,”  she  said,  “but  also  an  inalienable  right  of  all 
Japanese,  to  make  the  government  of  this  country 
a  matter  of  their  own  personal  concern.” 

Women’s  Regiment  in  Russia 

WOMAN’S  regiment  to  take  its  place  at 
once  at  the  front  is  being  raised  in  Russia 
by  Ensign  Butchkareff.  The  League  of 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  has  approved  the  plan 
and  is  enlisting  scores  of  women,  according  to  a 
Petrograd  dispatch.  Two  hundred  students  of 
the  Petrograd  Technical  Institute  have  joined  the 
regiment  in  a  body. 

The  spirit  of  Russian  women,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  is  equal  to  any  enterprise  and  will  doubtless 
show  itself  as  gallant  before  fire  as  in  the  face  of 
Siberia  if  the  government  allows  women  to  fight. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  is  accorded  its  place  in  a 
democratic  government  without  quest-ion. 

M  rs.  Pankhurst  in  Russia 

RS  EMMELINE  PANKHURST  and  a 
deputation  from  the  Woman’s  Social  and 
Political  Union  in  England  will  soon  be 
given  passports  by  the  English  government  for  a 
visit  to  Russia  where  they  will  explain  their 
views  on  the  war. 
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Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Dudley  Field  Malone  Support 

the  Federal  Amendment 


IF  you  would  make  people  willing  to  die  for 
democracy,  give  them  a  democracy  worth 
dying  for.”  It  was  this  appeal  that  was 
warmly  applauded  last  week  at  the  Patriotic 
Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
meeting  at  the  Hippodrome,  New  York  City,  June 
7,  when  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  made  an  address  dealing  with 
the  mobilization  of  the  resources  of  medicine  at 
this  crisis. 

Mr.  Malone’s  warm  recommendation  of  federal 
woman  suffrage  as  a  war  measure  is  valuable  in 
that,  as  a  party  man,  he  is  said  to  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  the  Administration.  At  the  great 
Hippodrome  meeting,  attended  by  six  thousand 
medical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  also  a  speaker,  following  Mr. 


Malone,  and  warmly  seconding  the  appeal  for 
support  voiced  by  Mr.  Malone. 

In  asking  for  justice  for  American  women  first, 
Mr.  Malone  said:  “America  cannot  win  this 
war,  either  for  her  own  purpose  of  vindicated 
right,  or  with  her  allies  for  world  democracy, 
except  through  the  support  and  the  day-and-night 
effort  and  sacrifice  of  American  women.  Whether 
or  not  a  majority  of  men  and  women  want  equal 
suffrage  in  this  country  is  not  pertinent  in  this 
crisis. 

“Millions  of  girls  and  women  in  these  modern 
times  have  come  from  our  schools  and  colleges, 
complete  in  mentality,  in  character  and  in  patriot¬ 
ism  to  vote  their  opinion  into  law  and  policy. 
And  as  long  as  these  millions  of  women  feel  with 
cause  that  this  government  under  which  they  live 


is  unjust  to  demand  great  sacrifices  of  them  with¬ 
out  granting  them  the  franchise,  these  women 
represent  an  unhappy  and  unenthusiastic  element 
of  our  citizenship.  There  is  a  menace  in  this 
growing  group. 

“So,  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  Government  at 
Washington  now,  by  federal  amendment  and  as  a 
real  war  measure,  will  pass  the  national  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  now  pending  in  Congress.  If 
you  would  make  people  willing  to  die  for  democ¬ 
racy,  give  them  a  real  democracy  that  is  worth 
dying  for.” 

Before  the  applause  following  these  remarks 
had  died,  it  was  revived  by  Colonel  Roosevelt 
who  reminded  his  audience  that  he  had  “always 
been  a  suffragist”  and  only  wished  to  say  that  he 
was  in  “entire  sympathy  with  Collector  Malone 
in  advocating  action  on  federal  suffrage  now." 


A  Vote  for  the  Sake  of  Humanity 

By  Mrs.  A.  Frosher,  Jr. 


The  author  of  this  article  is  an  American  woman  living  in  Santurce,  Porte  Rico.  A  member  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  she  has  brought 
attention  the  need  of  suffrage  work  at  this  time  in  this  territory,  and  is  now  organising  a  branch  of  the  Party  in  the  island 


EVER  since  the- American  occupation  of  Porto 
Rico  the  United  States  has  tried  to  cope  with 
the  difficult  situation  in  this  island.  An 
illiteracy  of  the  midde  ages,  which  carries  with  it 
all  the  inhuman  evil  conditions  of  generations  ago, 
exists  here.  There  is  a  force  for  good  lacking 
which  the  United  States  can  not  bring  into  play. 
That  force  can  only  be  brought  out  by  the  wo¬ 
men’s  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government. 

A  new  organic  act  was  passed  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  which  granted  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  Sec¬ 
tion  35  of  this  act  reads  that  voters  in  the  new 
Porto  Rican  government  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  have 
such  additional  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico.  The  question 
whether  women  possess  these  additional  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  to  be  decided  in  the  first  session  of  the 
new  legislature,  which  convenes  in  August. 

The  psychological  moment  for  Porto  Rican  wo¬ 
men  to  seek  their  independence  has  arrived.  To 
continue  the  present  evil  condition  under  the  new 
statute  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  disgrace  to  the 
generation  in  which  we  live. 

IT  is  a  pitiful  fact  that  women  and  the  lower 
animals  should  be  of  so  nearly  an  equal  posi¬ 
tion  in  Porto  Rico.  And  it  is  an  amazing  fact, 
when  one  thinks  of  that  instinctive  chivalry  toward 
women  that  is  inherent  in  men  of  the  Latin  peo¬ 
ples.  But  this  chivalry  is  of  the  sort  which  forces 
the  women  of  the  better  class  to  conform  with 
the  very  strictest  conventionalities,  rendering 


themselves  mere  playthings  in  the  hands  of  men, 
while  the  poorer  class  of  women  are  literally 
slaves. 

Aside  from  the  American  population,  the  middle 
class  of  people  in  Porto  Rico  are  in  the  minority; 
thus  making  a  very  wide  division  between  the  very 
rich  and  the  very  poor  peon  class. 

Nearly  all  men  of  the  upper  class  have  as  many 
mistresses  as  they  can  support.  The  legal  wife 
has  absolutely  no  redress,  as  a  divorce  may  not 
be  granted  on  the  grounds  of  infidelity.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  practice  is  looked  upon  as  perfectly 
right  among  the  officers  and  law-makers  of  the 
Island.  Very  few  of  the  poorer  class  are  married 
at  all,  and  thousands  of  illegitimate  children  must 
be  supported  by  their  rnothers. 

Labor  conditions  are  such  that  very  often 
mothers  are  unable  to  feed  their  children,  much 
less  find  clothes  for  them.  Women  work  in  the 
fields  or  in  tobacco  factories  for  twenty-five  cents 
a  day,  making  the  best  effort  they  know  how  to 
support  their  children. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  cities 
cannot  go  to  school  because  they  have  no  clothes 
to  wear,  and  in  the  country  regions  they  fre¬ 
quently  go  to  school  naked.  When  they  get  a 
little  older  these  children  are  forced  to  work  or 
they  would  starve.  It  is  one  of  the  everyday 
sights  to  see  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old 
leading  a  bull-cart  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the 
hot  sun,  while  a  full-grown  man  takes  his  ease 
on  the  seat  of  the  cart  the  entire  way. 

THE  office-seekers  and  politicians  do  not  con¬ 
sider  women  worthy  of  their  attention,  and 
so  make  no  effort  to  work  for  changes  that 


to  its 

are  important  to  women.  Of  course  the  women  of 
the  lower  class  are  illiterate,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  no  worse  than  the  men  of  this  class  who 
vote.  And  if  women  voted,  those  in  power  would 
be  obliged  to  consider  them.  And  there  are  many 
women  of  the  wealthy  class,  Porto  Rican  and 
Spanish,  equally  down-trodden,  under  the  present 
status,  as  far  as  the  laws  are  concerned,  who 
would  assuredly  for  this  very  reason  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  helping  the  poor  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tions.  There  are  also  at  least  five  hundred  Ameri¬ 
can  women  residents  who  would  enjoy  extending 
their  help  toward  making  better  laws. 

There  are  a  few  laws,  which  have  never  been 
repealed  since  the  Spanish  regime,  through  which 
not  only  the  native  women  residents  but  American 
women  as  well  have  suffered.  One  of  these  is  the 
old  California  law  governing  a  woman’s  right  to 
property.  Thus — if  a  married  man  owning 
property  dies,  the  property  reverts  to  his  family, 
leaving  the  wife  often  destitute. 

Many  of  the  new  laws  are  not  enforced.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  of  cock-fighting  and  gambling, 
which  are  freely  indulged  in.  Wherever  women 
have  the  vote  such  laws  as  these  are  enforced. 

Several  candidates  for  the  new  legislature  have 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  as 
they  realize  the  great  need  of  a  radical  reform  of 
the  present  system.  It  rests  with  the  women  to 
manifest  a  sufficient  interest  that  will  bring  their 
cause  to  the  attention  of  other  candidates  who  are 
neutral  in  their  attitude. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  eradicate  the  ugly  ele¬ 
ments  of  Porto  Rican  life — let  the  women  have  a 
voice  in  the  government — a  vote. 
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The  New  Treasurer  of  the  National 


MISS  MARY  GERTRUDE  FENDALL  has 
been  made  treasurer  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  in  place  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Crocker,  who  has  given  up  this  position  in  order 
to  go  into  war  -service  for  a  time.  Miss  Fendall 
was  elected  to  fill  this  vacancy  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  national  executive  council  at  headquarters 
on  June  8,  when  Miss  Crocker’s  resignation  was 
presented,  and  she  has  already  begun  to  do  this 
work. 

The  Party  is  fortunate  in  having  already  at 
headquarters  a  worker  so  well  fitted  to  take  up 
the  work  Miss  Crocker  has  so  faithfully  and 
efficiently  done  and  is  now  obliged  to  leave. 

Miss  Fendall  is  a  Baltimore  woman,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  young  recruits  that  the 
achieving  spirit  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  is 
constantly  bringing  into  its  ranks  of  workers. 
She  graduated  in  1912  from  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  worked  at  head¬ 
quarters.  Last  summer  she  campaigned  in  Oregon 
with  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore  before  presiden¬ 
tial  elections  and  helped  lose  that  state  for 
Wilson.  When  the  picket  on  the  White  House 
was  begun  on  January  10  Miss  Fendall  organized 
it  with  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  into  smooth  running 
order  and  was  one  of  the  first  pickets  to  take  her 
place  on  the  line.  She  helped  run  it  during  the 
difficult  months  of  the  first  picket  campaign  in 
the  last  session,  when  the  coldest  of  Washington 


Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 


winters  made  necessary  a  clock-work  interchange 
of  sentinels  on  the  half-hour  to  keep  them  from 
freezing  at  their  posts. 

Since  January  Miss  Fendall  has  taken  charge 
of  the  literature  department,  sending  out  material 

The  Suffrage  Pickets 

By  Matilda  Hall  Gardner 


From  a  Letter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  June 


CHRONIC  opponents  of  woman  suffrage,  I 
find,  are  accustomed  to  seize  on  any  new 
activity  of  the  suffragist  campaigners  as  a 
reason  for  being  opposed  to  suffrage. 

Taking  it  chronologically,  Congressmen  have 
objected  to,  and  given  for  their  reasons  for  voting 
against  the  suffrage  amendment,  garden  parties, 
parades,  parlor  meetings,  street  meetings,  news¬ 
paper  articles,  deputations  to  the  President,  and 
deputations  to  Congressmen.  And  then  it  was 
the  pickets,  the  quiet,  law-abiding,  decorative 
pickets.  I  say  “was”  advisedly,  for  in  my  recent 
lobbying  one  man  out  of  ten  has  objected  to  the 
pickets.  The  other  nine  had  a  brand  new  objec¬ 
tion,  which  was  based  on  war.  They  protested 
that  they  had  been  rather  friendly  to  suffrage  in 
the  past  but  were  now  certain  that  women  were 
not  ready  for  the  ballot,  because : 

(1)  “Women  have  shown  by  their  hysterical 
demand  for  war  that  they  are  not  ready  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  larger  activities  of  life;” 

(2)  “Women  have  shown  by  their  senseless 
objection  to  war  that  they  do  not  understand  and 
cannot  grapple  with  these  great  questions.” 

I  submit  that  the  men  who  are  pro-war  and  op¬ 
posed  to  suffrage  would  argue  that  all  women  are 
opposed  to  all  war  under  all  conditions,  and  there¬ 


fore  unfit  to  vote ;  and  that  the  men  who  are  anti¬ 
war  and  opposed  to  suffrage  would  argue,  with 
equal  vehemence,  that  all  women  would  be  for 
war  in  all  conditions  and  therefore  unfit  to  vote. 
Having  observed  these  phenomena,  Mr.  Harrison’s 
statement  does  not  distress  me,  particularly,  as  I 
note  that  no  one  suggests  that  Mr.  Harrison  says 
“I  will  vote  for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  if  the  pickets  are  withdrawn.” 

Styles  in  Congressional  objections  change. 
There  is  every  reason  to  feel  sure  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  go  through  before  the  war  ends,  but 
if  not,  I  would  predict  that  the  favorite  Congres¬ 
sional  objection  after  the  war  would  have  to  do 
with  the  terms  of  peace  and  how  women  would 
stand  on  that  question. 

Your  Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
recently  made  several  objections  to  pickets;  one 
being  that  picketing  is  equivalent  to  nagging  the 
President,  and  that  it  is  distasteful  to  be  nagged. 
If  there  is  any  irritating  effect  caused  by  the  ban¬ 
ners,  so  far  as  the  President’s  mind  is  concerned, 
it  must  be  because  he  does  not  wish  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  what  the  banners  bring  to  his  mind. 
Mr.  Lawrence  surely  would  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  President’s  conscience  is  troubling  him.  Is 


Woman’s  Party 

to  the  branches  as  they  have  needed  it  and 
answering  the  many  questions  about  suffrage  and 
the  amendment  always  coming  in  from  all  over 
the  country.  In  the  last  weeks  she  has  also  done 
much  important  work  as  secretary  of  the-  new 
Political  Department,  which  is  making  every  move 
possible  to  line  up  the  big  organizations  of  the 
United  States  publicly  for  the  amendment  and  to 
get  support  for  it  in  statements  from  men  and 
women  whose  opinions  count  most  for  public 
opinion.  Miss  Fendall  will  continue  to  help  with 
this  work. 

Miss  Fendall  has  spoken  at  many  meetings  both 
in  the  Western  campaign  and  in  the  East,  and  has 
done  much  lobbying  for  the  lobby  committee, 
especially  of  the  Southern  Congressmen,  since  she 
is  of  Virginia  descent  and  can  put  the  case  for 
the  amendment  to  these  men  with  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Southern  woman. 

The  department  of  the  treasurer  at  headquarters 
is  not  an  easy  one — in  the  last  four  years  $268,000 
have  passed  through  the  treasurer’s  hands.  The 
treasurer  and  her  efficient  assistant,  Miss  Maud 
Jamison,  work  long  hours  every  day  keeping 
straight  the  endless  important  detail  in  receiving 
and  paying  out  the  funds  of  the  Party.  Miss 
Fendall,  like  Miss  Crocker,  is  a  trained  mathe¬ 
matician,  having  specialized  in  mathematics  a't 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  she  brings  to  her  new  position 
the  same  loyalty  of  a  tried  Woman’s  Party  worker. 
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the  President  not  wholeheartedly  for  that  kind  of 
democracy  which  recognizes  women  as  people  ? 

Another  point  made  by  the  same  critic  is  that 
picketing  interferes  with  war  service.  Is  the 
country  suffering  because  a  half-dozen  young  wo¬ 
men  are  standing  at  the  Capitol  and  another  half- 
dozen  at  the  White  House? 

Finally,  Mr.  Lawrence  makes  the  point — a  point 
made  by  other  men— that  women  would  do  well 
to  wait  and  trust  to  the  gratitude  of  men  after  the 
war.  Can  Mr.  Lawrence  or  any  other  man  cite 
any  right  which  ever  was  achieved  by  men  or  wo¬ 
men  as  a  result  of  ceasing  their  demands  and 
relying  on  the  gratitude  of  their  superiors  in 
power.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  give  us  disinterested  advice?  He  is  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  President  Wilson,  and  possibly  he  is 
among  those  eager  counsellors  who  are  more 
friendly  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  President 
than  they  are  to  the  reform  which  they  second¬ 
arily  favor.  We  are  primarily  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  we  are 
therefore  more  interested  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
gained  much  ground  since  the  picketing  began  than 
in  the  fact  that  President  Wilson’s  peace  of  mind 
may  possibly  be  disturbed. 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE- — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have-  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY- FIFTH  CONGRESS 

a 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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“Loaded  at  Both  Ends” 


THE  sudden  alarm  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week,  when  the  news  leaked  out  that  the  Republican  floor  leader  intended 
to  move  to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  suffrage  amendment, 
made  it  sharply  evident  how  potent  a  fighting  issue  woman  suffrage  has  become. 

Successive  Judiciary  Committees  have  for  twenty-seven  years  failed  to  report 
the  suffrage  amendment  favorably,— and  they  opened  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress 
with  a  confident  refusal  to  make  any  report  at  all  on  the  measure  in  this  session. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  Congressional  Union  in  1913  to  relieve  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  of  responsibility  for  the  suffrage  amendment,  and  to  have  a 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  created  in  the  House;  but  this  proposal  the 
House  Rules  Committee  obstinately  blocked. 

In  1917  a  Democratic  Congressman  reintroduced  the  resolution  to  create  a 
House  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage.  But  the  Rules  Committee  again  held 
off.  They  could  not,  they  said,  win  a  majority  for  the  proposal. 

The  suffrage  situation  in  the  House  was  at  this  stage  when  Mr.  Mann’s 
intention  to  take  the  suffrage  amendment  away  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Democrats  in  the  House.  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  leaders  sent  out  a  whip  calling  their  men  to  attendance. 
Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Kitchin  jockeyed  for  parliamentary  advantage;  and  the 
Democrats  won,  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House  at  a  quarter  before  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Rules  Committee  met  hastily,  and  promptly  voted  to 
make  a  favorable  report  of  the  resolution  to  create  a  woman  suffrage  committee. 
Cunningly  included  in  this  vote  of  the  Rules  Committee  was  the  decision  not 
to  present  their  report  to  the  House  till  after  the  administration  war  measures 
were  disposed  of; — till  the  close  of  the  present  session,  in  fact.  There  is  no 
particular  importance  to  attach  to  the  last  decision.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
changed  its  mind,  under  party  pressure,  about  the  vote  to  report  the  suffrage  com¬ 
mittee  amendment;  its  members  are  quite  able,  when  they  wish,  to  change  their 
mind  about  the  date  of  the  report. 

What  is  important  is  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  Republican  floor-leader, 
assembling  his  men  to  secure  a  vote  upon  suffrage ;  the  united  Democratic  op¬ 
position  to  this  move  and  the  hurried  compromise  of  the  Rules  Committee 
in  the  face  of  attack  from  the  opposite  party  group. 

Woman  suffrage  is  a  very  “hot”  issue.  It  has  a  huge  pledged  backing  in 
the  Senate  and  House.  It  has  the  support  of  a  powerful  organized  vote  in  the 
West;  and  of  fearless,  resourceful  associations  throughout  the  nation. 

The  support  of  either  party  would  sweep  the  suffrage  amendment  through 
Congress.  The  party  that  first  takes  hold  of  the  suffrage  amendment  will  have 
to  its  credit  a  great  enfranchising  act,  established  in  popularity  by  its  very  passage. 
There  are  big  organized  forces  against  the  suffrage  amendment,  there  are  big 
organized  forces  for  it.  It  is,  as  the  politicians  put  it,  in  their  own  slang,  “loaded 
with  dynamite  at  both  ends.”  That  is  the  very  definition  of  a  live  political  issue. 
But  the  forces  behind  suffrage  are  growing  with  astounding  rapidity;  the  forces 
against  it  are  weakening, — they  anticipate  defeat. 

Now  is  the  time  of  all  times  to  press  with  all  our  strength  for  a  national 
suffrage  victory. 
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The  Parties’  Maneuver  for  Suffrage  Advantage 


By  Mabel  Vernon 


Calendar  for  Unanimous  Consent 

1917 

H.  I.  Res.  70 

Mr.  Slayden, 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  erec- 

No. 

May  7 

The  Library 

tion  on  the  public  grounds  in  the  city 

Report  No.  38 
(Union  Calendar 

No.  15) 

of  Washington,  D.  C..  of  a  statue  of 
James  Buchanan,  former  President 
of  the  United  States. 

(By  Mr.  Linthicum.) 

Calendar  of  Motions  to  Discharge  Committees 

No.  and 
Date 

Title 

Committee  to  be 
Discharged 

Motion  Filed  by — 

No. 

1917 

H.  J.  Res.  i 
May  7 

Joint  resolution  propos¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  o  f 
the  United  States  ex¬ 
tending  th.e  right  of 
suffrage  t  o  women. 
(By  Miss  Rankin.) 

Judiciary . 

Mr.  Mann . 

1 

THE  above  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  6  pro¬ 
vided  Majority  Leader  Mann  with  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  disturb 
the  legislative  program  of  the  Democrats  and 
embarrass  the  majority  party.  The  woman  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  was  the  instrument  he  intended 
to  use. 

The  House  convened  in  usual  fashion  at  twelve 
o’clock  on  Wednesday,  and  a  casual  observer 
would  have  found  little  interest,  probably,  in  the 
rather  forced  debate  and  stereotyped  eloquence 
of  a  member  from  Maryland  and  one  from 
Minnesota  concerning  the  erection  of  a  moun- 
ment  to  a  dead  president.  But  those  acquainted 
with  the  legislative  game  were  aware  of  the 
under-current  which  rose  to  the  surface  when  Mr. 
Linthicum  from  Maryland  in  defending  the 
statue  resolution  in  the  special  war  session  of 
Congress  said: 

“Would  the  gentlemen  be  willing  to  confine  it 
[this  session]  to  war  measures  and  vote  on  war 
measures  absolutely?” 

Mr.  Miller  of  Minnesota:  “We  have  done  that 
so  far  and  I  have  been  heartily  in  favor  of  that 
proposition.” 

Mr.  Linthicum:  “How  about  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  amendment.” 

Mr.  Miller,  Republican,  was  unwilling  to  answer 
the  question  and  so  was  the  Democratic  majority, 
for  there  lay  the  trap  which  Mr.  Mann  had  set  to 
catch  his  political  opponents.  Every  man  in  the 
House  knew  that  when  the  question  of  the  Buch¬ 
anan  memorial  was  disposed  of  the  next  business 
was  the  motion  filed  by  Mr.  Mann  to  discharge 
the  Judiciary  Committee  from  consideration  of 
the  suffrage  amendment.  How  were  the  Demo¬ 
crats  to  vote  on  such  a  motion?  Of  course  the 
amendment  must  stay  safely  buried  in  the  Judi¬ 


ciary  Committee  but  it  was  embarrassing  to  vote 
openly  against  the  consideration  of  suffrage  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  not  a  war  measure  when 
nearly  every  Democrat  present  had  just  voted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  erection  of  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  an  ex-president  of  the  United  States. 

Majority  Leader  Kitchin  saved  the  day  and 
the  face  of  the  Democrats.  When  Representative 
Miller  had  reached  a  high  point  of  eloquence  and 
was  calling  upon  the  would-be  donors  of  the 
statue  to  show  their  patriotism  by  using  their 
money  to  buy  liberty  bonds,  Mr.  Kitchin  sud¬ 
denly  moved  for  adjournment.  Mr.  Mann  im¬ 
mediately  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
motion.  The  vote  taken  on  this  apparently  simple 
motion  was  in  reality  a  test  vote  as  to  whether 
the  Judiciary  Committee  should  be  discharged 
from  the  consideration  of  the  Rankin  amendment 
“extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.”  The 
result  showed  for  adjournment — 208,  against  ad¬ 
journment — 120.  Mr.  Mann’s  motion  was  there¬ 
fore  delayed  and  the  status  of  tire  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  remains  as  it  was  before— in  the  hands  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  according  to  the 
statement  recently  made  by  its  chairman,  Edwin 
Y.  Webb,  is  pledged  to  report  only  “war  meas¬ 
ures.”  Woman  suffrage  in  his  opinion  does  not 
come  under  that  head. 

It  had  apparently  been  Mr.  Mann’s  intention 
to  catch  the  Democrats  napping.  He  had  evidently 
planned  to  have  the  Republicans  present  in  force 
and  by  a  party  vote  force  the  suffrage  amendment 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  His  plan  leaked 
out  however.  The  Democrats  were  present  and 
so  were  representatives  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  who 
had  learned  of  the  move  and  during  the  morning 
before  the  House  convened  carried  on  a  vigorous 
lobby  to  line  up  every  possible  vote  for  the  care¬ 


fully  guarded  amendment  in  case  it  should  come 
to  a  vote  that  day. 

On  the  same  day  the  slow  and  deliberate  Rules 
Committee  which  had  before  it  a  resolution 
creating  a  Woman  Suffrage  Committee — “a  thing 
it  could  not  possibly  do  as  long  as  pickets  guarded 
White  House  and  Capitol” — suddenly  met  at  the 
call  of  Chairman  Pou.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
eleven  o’clock  and  a  few  minutes  before  twelve, 
the  hour  for  the  House  to  convene,  it  was  known 
that  the  Rules  Committee  had  acted.  By  a  vote 
of  6-5  it  had  decided  to  report  favorably  the 
resolution  providing  for  a  Woman  Suffrage  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  House  after  all  pending  war  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  disposed  of.  The  vote  was : 

In  favor — Cantrill  of  Ky.,  Foster  of  Ill.,  Len- 
root  of  Wis.,  Schall  of  Minn.,  jWood  of  Ind., 
Pou  of  N.  C.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee; 

Opposed — Garrett  of  Tenn.,  Harrison  of  Miss., 
Kelly  of  Pa.,  Riordan  of  New  York,  Snell  of 
New  York;  Not  voting — Campbell  of  Kansas. 

Representative  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania  voted 
against  the  measure  because  of  the  provision  to 
hold  over  the  creation  of  the  Committee  until 
after  the  pending  war  measures  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

The  motion  carried  without  the  assistance  of 
the  member  from  Mississippi  who  had  stated  em¬ 
phatically  and  frequently  that  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  resolution  so  long  as  the  pickets  con¬ 
tinued.  A  conversation  occurred  a  few  minutes 
before  the  committee  met  between  Chair¬ 
man  Pou  and  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in 
which  Mr.  Pou  expressed  his  grave  concern  that 
the  motion  would  not  have  sufficient  votes  to 
carry  unless  assurance  were  given  that  the  pickets 
would  be  removed.  The  motion  carried,  however, 
and  the  “silent  sentinels”  are  still  on  guard. 


The  Heroes  of  the  Day 

As  they  Appeared  in  The  New  York  Tribune,  June  7 


JAMES  R.  MANN,  Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  failed  to  pull  off  his  suffrage  coup 
today,  which  he  had  thought  would  prove 
so  embarrasing  to  the  Democrats. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  House  were  chuckling  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  over  the  skill  shown  by  their  floor  leader, 
Claude  Kitchin. 

Mr.  Mann  decided  several  days  ago  that  he 
would  get  all  the  Republican  members  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  take  the  Democrats  by  surprise  and  win 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  suffragists  by  getting 


the  federal  suffrage  amendment  out  of  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  and  forcing  a  vote  on  that  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  Democrats  were  on  hand  in  full  force.  This 
did  not  bother  Mr.  Mann.  He  smiled  amiably  as 
he  thought  of  forcing  his  friends  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side  to  vote  for  or  against  suffrage.  The 
first  bill  on  the  calendar  authorized  the  spending 
of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in 
Washington  to  President  Buchanan.  Representa¬ 
tive  Miller,  of  Minnesota,  made  a  strong  speech 
against  erecting  a  monument  to  such  a  man. 


“If  that  money  is  to  be  spent,  it  should  be 
invested  in  Liberty  bonds!”  he  cried,  in  con¬ 
clusion.  “This  Congress  should  devote  its  at¬ 
tention  to  war  measures  only.” 

“I  agree,”  said  Democratic  Leader  Kitchin,  “I 
therefore  move  the  House  do  now  adjourn.” 

Hoping  against  hope,  Mr.  Mann  demanded  a 
roll-call,  which  was  held,  resulting  in  an  im¬ 
mediate  adjournment. 

Seeming  to  oppose  only  the  Buchanan  proposal, 
Mr.  Kitchin  had  destroyed  Mr.  Mann's  coup. 
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Woman’s  Party,  Movements  Through  the  Country 


Pressure  in  the  Voting  States  for  the 
Amendment 

THE  fight  for  the  federal  amendment  is  being 
waged  by  Colorado  women  with  a  spirit 
keyed  up  by  the  national  war  crisis  to  the 
immediate  putting  through  of  federal  suffrage.  A 
recent  move  to  remind  the  Administration  that 
voting  women  of  the  West  are  not  waiting  pati¬ 
ently  for  national  suffrage  was  planned  at  a  get- 
together  luncheon  held  by  a  group  of  tried  Colo-' 
rado  workers  in  Colorado  Springs  on  June  2. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Fowler,  state  chairman  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  branch  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
presided  and  the  other  speakers  were  Mrs.  Lillian 
Kerr,  legislative  chairman,  and  Dr.  Mary  Riggs 
Noble. 

The  many  women  present  responded  enthusi¬ 
astically  to  Mrs.  Fowler’s  appeal  for  stronger 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  amendment  now  than  ever 
before. 

“It  is  the  highest  form  of  patriotism,”  she  said, 
“for  women  to  urge  their  enfranchisement  at  this 
time,  not  as  a 
reward  to  them¬ 
selves  for  the 
burdens  which 
they  must  bear 
in  war  equally 
with  men,  but 
for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  re¬ 
constructive  and 
c  o  n  s  e  r  v  ative 
forces  of  the 
nation’s  life 
upon  which  a 
heavy  strain 
will  come  in 
this  crisis  of  its 
history,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the 
changed  condi¬ 
tions  which  will 
follow  the  war. 

Miss  Kather¬ 
ine  Courtney, 
principal  of  the 
Bristol  School 
and  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
District  of  the  Party,  introduced  resolutions  to 
the  President  and  Congress,  calling  for  support 
and  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  for 
a  favorable  report  of  the  amendment  during  this 
session  as  a  war  measure.  Copies  of  them  are 
being  further  spread  by  the  Party  through  the 
state  for  hundreds  of  signatures  of  support  in 
the  demand.  The  resolution  to  Congress  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  June  8  by  Senator 
Shafroth. 

Colorado  has  been  particularly  active  in  bring¬ 
ing  telegrams  and  letters  to  bear  on  the  adminis¬ 


tration.  A  recent  demand  came  from  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  women  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Federation 
of  Woman’s  Clubs,  of  which  Mrs.  Florence  M. 
Stote  is  president. 
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Dr.  Caroline  Spencer 
Secretary  of  Colorado  Branch 


Mrs.  Bertha  Fowler 
Colorado  State  Chairman 

them  the  determination  of 
voting  women  to  have 
the  amendment  passed 
during  this  Congress.  Dr. 
Manion,  state  chairman, 
Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field, 
Emma  Wold  and  others 
went  in  a  deputation  to 


the  part  Western  women  play  in  affairs  even  if 
they  heard  no  arguments  for  the  amendment. 

Senator  Thompson  of  Kansas  was  interviewed 
by  the  deputation  over  the  telephone  and  assured 
the  women  of  his  support  for  the  amendment. 


"HEN  the  funeral  services  of  Senator  Lane 
of  Oregon  took  a  large  delegation  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  Seattle,  Oregon  women  seized 
the  chance  of  seeing  these  men  to  impress  upon 
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the  hotel  where  the  Congressmen  were 
staying  and  asked  to  be  received  for 
the  discussion  of  federal  suffrage.  They 
were,  however,  unable  to  get  a  hear¬ 
ing.  Several  Southern  men  were  finally  reached, 
but  these  hastily  withdrew,  saying  that  they 
were  opposed  to  suffrage.  This  treatment 
amazed  and  annoyed  the  Western  women,  who 
are  used  to  a  different  reception  when  they  wish 
to  discuss  a  political  question  with  Congressmen. 
They  commented  very  bitterly  upon  the  difference 
—and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats  returned  to  Washington  wiser  in  regard  to 


,  R.  MARION  WILLIAMS  of  Arizona,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Advisory  Council,  re¬ 
cently  spent  some  time  in  Washington  at 
headquarters  and  went  to  talk  to  Arizona  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  make  sure  that  they  fully  under¬ 
stand  how  their  women  constituents  feel  about 
the  urgent  need  of  the  federal  amendment  at  this 
time.  Her  report  of  her  talk  with  Senator  Smith 
is  striking  because  Senator  Smith’s  attitude  is 
like  that  of  some  other  Congressmen  from  equal 
suffrage  states.  He  assured  Dr.  Williams  that  he 
will  certainly  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
when  it  comes  up,  because  he  knows  his  constitu¬ 
ents  want  it  passed — though  in  so  voting  he  will 
violate  his  own  convictions  that  suffrage  is  a 
state  matter.  He  evidently  knows  the  strength 
of  the  convictions  of  Arizona  women  for  national 
enfranchisement,  and  attempts  no  playing  with  it. 

Organization  in  the  East  and  South 

■  HE  thirteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  held  its  first  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Framingham  on  June  6,  with  Miss 
Olive  Mills  Belches  presiding  as  chairman  and 

Mrs.  A  b  b  y 
Scott  Baker  of 
Washington  as 
speaker.  The 
convention  was 
called  to  discuss 
immediate  plans 
for  forcing  the 
federal  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  war 
measure;  suf¬ 
fragists  gather¬ 
ed  from  all  the 
towns  around  in 
the  old  Village 
Hall  on  the 
Framin  gham 
Common ;  and 
deep  enthusiasm 
for  intensified 
work  at  this 
crisis  was 
aroused  by  the 
meetings. 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  to  send  to  the  President  and  to  Senators 
Weeks  and  Lodge;  and  a  special  resolution  to 
demand  a  change  of  front  from  the  old-school 
Representative  Carter,  who  has  stated  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  women  do  not  want  to  vote.  ‘^Convert 
Massachusetts,”  he  said  recently.  “You  can  talk 
till  the  cows  come  home  and  you  can’t  convert 
me.  I  agree  with  the  man  I  heard  when  I  was 


Mrs.  Lillian  Kerr 
Legislative  Chairman  in  Colorado 
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eight  years  old  who  said  if  women  vote  they 
have  got  to  sl\oulder  a  musket.  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind  since  then.” 

A  letter  from  Miss  Belches  describes  the  fine 
effect  of  the  conference:  “Mrs.  Baker’s  talk 
has  opened  so  many  eyes.  It  is  inspiriting  to  see 
how  women  will  rise  to  the  amendment  struggle 
when  they  are  told  the  truth  from  Washington. 
And  I  cannot  possibly  say  emphatically  enough 
that  the  great  need  of  the  hour — our  hour — is  to 
carry  Washington  out  into  the  hearts  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  women.  The  stuff  is  there  in  women,  but 
you  who  are  in  the  center  of  the  national  work 
cannot  know  what  a  lack  of  the  true  perspective 
there  is  among  the  rank  and  file  who  have  only  the 
press  to  give  them  impressions  which  only  accen¬ 
tuate  their  old  servility!” 

New  officers  elected  for  this  district  were:  Miss 
Olive  Mills  Belches,  chairman;  Miss  Anna  M. 
Murphy,  vice-chairman;  Miss  Josephine  A. 
Collins,  secretary;  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Scott,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman,  Suffragist  chairman. 

THE  New  Jersey  branch  under  the  very  active 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  has 
been  hard  at  work  the  last  month  with  a 
letter  lobby  upon  the  President  and  upon  Con¬ 


gress.  Many  resolutions  through  Party  influence 
have  been  passed  by  New  Jersey  organizations, 
such  as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  several  counties,  the 
New  Jersey  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nur- 
ing,  and  the  Essex  County  Socialist  Party,  which 
voted  unanimously  at  a  mass  meeting  of  1800 
people  in  Newark  for  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  administration  for  immediate  national  suf¬ 
frage. 

The  branch  has  also  started  a  campaign  for 
new  subscribers  to  The  Suffragist  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Abram  Rose,  Suffragist  chair¬ 
man.  A  “red  letter  day”  has  already  brought  in 
good  returns,  and  the  work  is  to  be  kept  up  with 
the  aim  of  one  new  subscriber  a  week  for  every 
New  Jersey  member. 

Louisiana  Plans  a  Conference 

HE  organization  campaign  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  in  the  South  has  advanced 
as  far  as  Louisiana,  the  forty-sixth  state  to 
come  into  the  federal  amendment  work.  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  Thompson,  Southern  field  secretary  of 
the  Party,  who  has  been  at  work  helping  to  line 
up  Florida,  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  s'ates 
for  national  suffrage,  has  now  gone  on  to  New 
Orleans,  where  she  has  opened  headquarters  in 


the  Grunewald  Hotel  and  is  cooperating  with  a 
local  committee  in  spreading  throughout  the  state 
a  knowledge  of  the  suffrage  situation  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  need  for  concentrating  all  the  suf¬ 
frage  work  of  the  country  now  upon  passing  the 
federal  amendment.  Women  of  the  state  are 
planning  a  conference  to  be  held  about  the  17th 
of  this  month,  with  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hillis, 
member  of  the  national  executive  council  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  and  chairman  of  the  Delaware 
branch,  as  chief  speaker. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Roach  of  New  Orleans,  who  has 
recently  visited  headquarters  to  lobby  Louisiana 
Congressmen  and  to  serve  on  the  picket  line,  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  strong  influence  the 
organized  women  of  the  South  can  have  upon  a 
Democratic  administration  and  is  eager  to  see 
Louisiana  suffragists  behind  the  federal  suffrage 
fight.  She  brings  to  the  Woman’s  Party  a  trained 
executive  skill,  for  she  has  organized  many  pro¬ 
gressive  movements  in  her  state.  Mrs.  Roach 
helped  with  the  Wbman  Voters’  Convention  in 
San  Francisco  «in  1915,  and  has  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  federal  method.  Mrs. 
Langmaid  of  New  Orleans  has  also  been  at 
headquarters  this  week  and  has  taken  her  place 
in  the  picket  line  and  with  the  lobby  forces. 


Lining  Up  the  Presidential  Suffrage  States 


SIX  new  states  coming  into  the  rank  of  suf¬ 
frage  states  with  presidential  suffrage,  adding 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voting  women  to 
the  federal  amendment  fight,  has  started  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  on  an  intensive  organization 
campaign  in  these  states  this  summer  to  make 
every  particle  of  this  power  count  in  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  a  lagging  Administration. 

A  great  summer  conference  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  was  decided  on  at  the  last  national  execu¬ 
tive  committee  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Newport  on 
August  30  and  31.  This  will  bring  together  the 
national  officers  of  the  Party,  the  national 
advisory  council,  heads  of  departments  and 
committees,  and  the  state  officers  in  as  large  num¬ 
bers  as  possible.  For  this  conference  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  has  offered  Marble  House,  her  home  at 
Newport.  The  two  days  will  be  filled  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  business  meetings  to  plan  a  further  drive 
on  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  with  teas 
and  receptions  for  the  officers  and  delegates. 

The  Newport  conference  will  culminate  a  sum¬ 
mer  of  close  organization  in  Rhode  Island.  Miss 
Doris  Stevens,  field  secretary  of  the  Eastern 
states,  will  spend  the  summer  in  that  state  to 
cooperate  with  the  state  board,  of  which  Mrs. 
Richard  Jackson  Barker  is  chairman,  for  this 
work,  opening  headquarters  in  Newport  and 
directing  from  there  the  district,  county  and  town 
organization.  Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field  will  come 
on  from  San  Francisco  to  Rhode  Island  the 
middle  of  July  and  during  the  rest  of  the  summer 
will  travel  through  the  state  speaking  at  county 
and  district  conferences  to  line  up  the  strong  suf¬ 


frage  sentiment  among  voting  women  in  Rhode 
Island  for  the  federal  amendment.  Mrs.  Belmont 
and  Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  first  vice-chairman  of 
the  state  and  on  the  national  advisory  council,  will 
help  in  the  Rhode  Island  organization. 

PLANS  for  the  other  states  in  which  the 
work  of  the  summer  will  be  most  strongly 
concentrated  are  now  well  under  way,  with 
the  state  branches  cooperating  enthusiastically 
with  organizers  sent  out  to  help  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  national  field  secretary, 
will  go  to  Michigan  the  middle  of  June  to  work 
with  Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore,  chairman  of  the' 
Michigan  branch,  in  this  newly  enfranchised  state. 
Miss  Alice-  Henkle,  a  national  organizer,  is  al¬ 
ready  busy  in  Illinois  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
state  committee,  headed  by  Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy. 

Miss  Henkle,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  picket 
on  Congress  since  its  start  on  April  2  until  she 
left  Washington  for  Illinois,  reports  the  steadfast 
support  the  women  of  that  state  are  giving  the 
whole  picketing  campaign. 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy  has  recently  given  her 
views  on  picketing  to  the  Chicago  Herald,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  purple,  white  and  gold  banners 
of  the  sentinels  have  done  for  federal  suffrage 
what  a  flaming  advertisement  on  a  billboard  does 
for  some  commercial  article — “they  have  trans¬ 
formed  a  vague  idea  into  a  definite  mental  con¬ 
ception.”  Other  recently  published  views  on  the 
picket  are  those  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Mead,  wife  of 
Professor  Mead  of  Chicago  University,  and  Mrs. 


Avery  Coonley,  of  the  national  advisory  council 
of  the  Woman’s  Party.  Mrs.  Mead  said: 

“My  opinion  is  that  the  infusion  of  youth  and 
enthusiastic  methods  are  partly  responsible  for 
the  astonishing  advance  recently  made  in  the 
cause  of  suffrage.  I  feel  that  the  work  of  the 
pickets  in  Washington  has  borne  fruit  worth 
while.” 

“It  is  not  through  any  discourtesy  that  our 
pickets  stand  to  remind  the  world  that  Russia  and 
England  are  enfranchising  their  women  in  war 
time,”  said  Mrs.  Coonley.  “It  is  rather  that  the 
women  of  the  party  have  felt  impelled  to  stand 
with  their  banners  hour  by  hour  in  silent  protest 
in  Washington  as  a  reminder  lest  mankind  for¬ 
get  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  own  statement  has  been, 
‘We  are  interested,  politically  speaking,  in  the 
United  States  in  nothing  but  human  liberty.’  ” 

MISS  MILDRED  GILBERT,  another  na¬ 
tional  organizer,  is  now  in  Ohio,  where 
much  progress  in  spreading  out  from  the 
central  organization,  of  which  Mrs.  Valentine 
Winters  is  chairman,  had  been  made  when  Ohio 
was  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  presidential 
suffrage  states  by  the  filing  of  the  petition  calling 
for  a  referendum  of  voters  on  the  question.  This 
referendum  will  be  held  in  November  at  the 
same  time  as  the  referendum  for  full  suffrage 
passed  by  the  last  legislature.  In  spite  of  this 
set-back  the  plans  for  organization  will  go  on 
with  good  hope  that  Ohio  will  come  back  into 
the  enfranchised  ranks  in  time  to  make  her 
strength  for  suffrage  count  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 
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PHONES,  MAIN  2022*2023 

LERCH’S 

FRENCH  DYEING  AND  CLEANING 
Office,  826  Twelfth  street  n.  w. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
ACHILLE  E.  BURKLIN,  Proprietor 


Suffragists  should  try  the 

Unique  Blouse  Shop 

1322  Stevens  Building 
Chicago 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . -* 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

GOOD  PRINTING  Plus  SERVICE 

Moor?’ a  flrintrraft  §>Ijojj 

O.  J.  MOORE.  Prop. 

PRINTING  and  ENGRAVING 
Phone  Main  1661  701  Twelfth  St.  N.W. 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


axil  InsliluleMrs-N"iauULB- 

210T  S  Street. N  .W.  Scicnce>  Literalurc 
Washfiragton.D.C  •  Mus  e  and  Art 


The 

Permanent 
Wave 

Is  the  only  kind  of  wave  worth  having  this  season. 
We  have  6  years’  experience,  and  are  therefore  an 
authority  in  this  art.  Guaranteed  not  to  hurt  or  burn. 
From  $10  up.  Come  in  and  consult  us. 

GEORGES  &  EMILE,  Hairdressers 
920  17th  St.  N.  W.,  near  Farragut.  Phone  M.  8579 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Impressive  Advertising 

N  objector  to  picketing  states  that  she]  is 
prompted  by  a  conversation  with  Con¬ 
gressman  Harrison,  a  notorious  anti¬ 
suffragist,  who  remarked  that  he  would  not  vote 
for  a  suffrage  committee  in  the  House  until  the 
picketing  had  ceased. 

She  is  mistaken  in  trusting  the  judgment  of  a 
Mississippi  reactionary,  and  she  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  the  picketing  a  futile  annoyance.  It  is 
quite  the  most  impressive  advertising  ever  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  suffragists,  and  it  has  annoyed  no¬ 
body.  Furthermore,  the  Woman’s  Party,  the 
achieving  organization  of  the  American  suf¬ 
fragists,  has  brought  the  federal  amendment  very 
near  to  success  and  is  likely  to  finish  the  job  with 
flying  colors.  President  Wilson  has  abandoned 
his  stand  for  state-by-state  suffrage  and  has  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  will  tupport  a  federal  amendment 
bill  the  next  session.  Sane,  persistent  work  may 
bring  the  amendment  before  next  session  if  the 
whole  body  of  suffragists  stands  united. — The 
Boston  Journal,  May  28. 

Eliminate  the  Suffrage  Question 

IN  a  recent  letter  President  Wilson  appears 
to  have  taken  positive  ground  in  favor  of 
speeding  up  national  action  on  women’s  suf¬ 
frage.  There  now  exists  no  reason  why  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  suffrage  should  continue  their  op¬ 
position.  The  most  they  can  do  is  to  delay  it. 
The  sooner  society  accepts  the  change  the  sooner 
^destiny  will  work  its  will.  Even  the  fact  that 
there  is  room  for  strong  division  on  principle  or 
expediency  does  not  justify  delay.  Suffrage  for 
women  is  coming.  Tt  should  be  eliminated  as  an 
issue.  We  have  plenty  of  others. — Stockton,  Cal., 
Mail,  April. 

Keep  on  Working 

OMEN  working  for  suffrage*  should  keep 
on  working.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  it  is  more  self-evident  that  women 
should  have  their  share  of  responsibility  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Great  upheavals  bring  strange  results. 
Mr.  Asquith,  the  English  statesman,  has  confessed 
that  he  never  felt  quite  sure  that  women — the 
mothers  of  men — were  carrying  their  share  of  the 
load  and  so  entitled  to  say  something  about  the 
government  under  which  they  live,  until  he  saw 
how  efficiently  they  could  work  in  munition  fac¬ 
tories.  And  President  Wilson  has  recently  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  recommenda- 
ton  that  a  special  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage 
be  created,  something  the  Congressional  Union 


■has  been  urging  for  a  number  of  years.  I  never 
heard  more  effective  arguments  for  any  cause 
than  the  short  speeches  made  before  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  for  the  creation  of  this 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. — La  Follette’s 
Magazine,  May. 

Patriotism  Carried  Too  Far 

HE  New  York  Post  says:  “To  exclude  all 
but  full  citizens  from  teaching  would  work 
unnecessary  hardships  to  many  intelligent, 
earnest  men  and  women.”  The  fact  of  the  case 
is  that  “to  exclude  all  but  full  citizens  from  teach¬ 
ing,”  would  leave  the  schools  practically  without 
any  teachers  at  all ! — Miami,  Florida,  Metropolis, 
April  23. 

Victory  Nearer  Than  Ever 

ERE  in  the  United  States  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  individual  states  have  voted 
equal  rights,  the  national  issue  has  failed 
to  win  governmental  recognition.  But  the  change 
of  front  in  England  will  have  a  mighty  influence 
in  turning  the  scales  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
strange  if  Congress  fails  to  meet  the  pressure  of 
importunity  before  very  long.  It  will  be  stranger 
still  if  now  the  women  fail  to  renew  the  struggle 
with  victory  nearer  than  ever.  And  it  will  be 
foolhardy  for  those  who  represent  the  people 
to  ignore  the  claims  of  suffrage. — San  Jose,  Cal., 
Mercury  Herald,  March  31. 

The  Apt  Pupil 

HEN  George  the  Third  was  England’s  King 
(Although  just  now  it’s  not  polite 
To  mention  such  an  awkward  thing, 
You’ll  find  that  this  will  be  all  right. 

Politeness  always  is  my  motto; 

I  won’t  say  alight  that  I  ought  not  to.) 

When  George  the  Third  was  King,  I  say, 

We  told  him  our  belief  emphatic 
The  only  just  and  honest  way 
To  govern  was  the  democratic. 

And  we  imagined,  I  may  mention, 

This  notion  was  our  own  invention. 

A  century  and  almost  half 
Has  passed  since  then,  and  now  a  new 
King  George  may  look  across  and  laugh 
And  say:  “We’re  more  sincere  than  you: 

That  Declaration  you  once  wrote 
Convinced  us  women  ought  to  vote.” 

— Alice  Duer  Miller  in  The  New  York  Sunday 
Tribune,  June  3. 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 

Media,  Penna. 

Osteopathy  and  allied  physiological  methods  used — including 
Scientific  Dietetics,  Milk  Diet  Hydrotherapy,  etc.  Ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

RUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  Physician  in  Charge 
Box  G  Media,  Pa. 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 


WILSON 


1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Miss  Maud  Jamison 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  June  2  Through 
June  11,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters  : 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 


Miss  Ella  Riegel .  25.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers  .  25.00 

Miss  Joy  L.  Webster...  10.00 

Per  Miss  Doris  Stevens : 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Acker- 

mann  .  26.00 

Per  Michigan  Branch : 

Mrs.  Harry  Coleman...  10.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch : 

Miss  Marion  Mott .  10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Adamson _  1.00 

Miss  Julia  A.  Slade .  5.00 

Miss  Albertina  Von  Arnim  5.00 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bayard  War¬ 
ren  .  50.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer...  100.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Edwards  100.00 

Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Fuller  10.00 

Framingham,  Mass.,  Branch  20.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley _  5.00 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Clark .  25.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  ...  50.00 

Miss  Helen  Burns .  25.00 

Miss  Margarette  B.  Krebs  10.00 

Dr.  L.  D.  R.  Atkinson....  15.00 

Miss  Mary  Ware  Allen...  5.00 

Miss  Romaine  S.  Peter...  5.00 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman .  14.00 

A  Friend  .  5.00 

Delaware  Branch  .  25.00 

Miss  Leda  Klauber  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 

Hilles  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose .  28.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer _  1.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable .  20.00 

Anonymous  .  1.00 

Miss  Maud  Clark  .  1.00 

Miss  Louise  Sparrow _  1.00 

Miss  Pearl  B.  Clendening.  5.00 

Miss  Ida  Craft . . .  5.00 

Miss  Jessie  Anthony .  2.00 


Anonymous  .... 

5.00 

New  York  City  Committee 

12.50 

Mrs.  John  Rogers  . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley. . 

1.00 

Mrs.  K.  L.  Hungerford.. 

1.00 

Miss  Bridget  Sullivan  . . . 

5.00 

Miss  Cornelia  M.  Green.. 

5.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jeffrey . 

5.00 

Miss  Marion  May . 

100.00 

Collections . 

2.00 

Membership  fees  . 

56.75 

Sale  of  Tickets  . 

6.00 

Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters  . 

865.25 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist.... 

235,420.22 

Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
June  11,  1917 . 

$236,285.47 

Contributions  made  to 

Massachusetts  Headquarters: 

Miss  Emily  Elliott  Daland 

25.00 

Miss  Albertina  Von  Arnim 

6.00 

Miss  Katharine  Downing. . 

1.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey. . . . 

6.00 

Mrs.  Drinkwater  . 

3.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hollingsworth 

3.00 

Miss  Susan  A.  Wilcox... 

10.00 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Morey . 

2.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Murdock. . 

1.00 

Miss  Mary  Ware  Allen... 

2.00 

Miss  Priscilla  Whiton.... 

1.00 

Mrs.  Hannah  T.  Carret. . . 

6.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Lanning.... 

1.00 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell. 

30.00 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Morey 

2.00 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Branch. 

5.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray.... 

4.00 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  Babson.. 

2.00 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Peverley  Coe 

1.00 

Total  collected  by  Branches 

111.00 

Previously  acknowledged 
In  The  Suffragist . 

33,853.55 

Total  collected  by  Branches 

through  June  11,  1917.. 

$  33,964.55 

Grand  Total  . 

$270,250.02 

Deduction : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  National 
Headquarters :  . 

$  1,498.50 

Grand  Net  Total . 

$268,751.52 

Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G,  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  S  r.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


EMBROIDERY  —  BRAIDING  —  PLAITING 
HEMSTITCHING  —  PLAITING  — BUTTONS 
DRESSMAKING  SUPPLIES  —  BEADS 

Oppenheimer’s 

800-806  E  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Store  Your  Physician  Recommends 

^IJPPF  I  PC- For  the  Sick  Room 
OL,r'  MLr*3_por  the  Invalid 

When  sickness  comes  it  is  well  to  know  where  to 
get  supplies  that  will  measure  up  to  every  demand. 

You  can  rely  on  what  you  buy  here 

THE  GIBSON  CO.,  INC. 

310  N.  Eutaw  Street  917  G  Street 

Baltimore,  Md.  Washington,  D.  C. 


. 

PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 

The  Sign  of  Quality 

CHICAGO 

1515  H  Street  N.  W.  MILLINERY  Washington,  D.  C. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 
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SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Women  of  Letters 

Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P-Co.  line  is  fine 

Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 

Main  815  Fourteenth  Street 

4250 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON  CO. 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  0  Street  N.  W. 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Circulation  of  Suffragist 

EIGHTY-FOUR  subscriptions  this  week — the 
first  to  count  toward  the  5000  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  by  September  1. 

The  first  week  of  the  campaign  for  the  5000 
has  exactly  doubled  the  number  of  last  week’s 
subscriptions. 

Follow  up  this  good  start  and  at  least  double 
the  number  next  week!  If  every  member  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  will  put  her  strength  behind  our 
drive  we  can  more  than  win  it  before  September. 


THE  Woman’s  Party  must  gather  the  suf¬ 
frage  forces  of  the  country  to  the  federal 
amendment  fight  to  press  the  amendment 
through  now.  To  spread  The  Suffragist  far 
and  wide  is  the  best  way  to  call  these  forces  to¬ 
gether. 

Everywhere  workers  for  national  enfranchise¬ 
ment  find  The  Suffragist  their  tool. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Kerr,  legislative  chairman  in 
Colorado,  writes:  ‘‘We  are  ail  enjoying  The 
Suffragist  these  days.  It  is  thrilling.  The  fifty 
we  wired  for  came  O.K.  and  were  distributed  at 
the  meeting.  We  hope  they  will  bring  in  new 
subscribers.” 


Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddle, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck, 

Mass. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
Iowa 


Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  If.  C. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ind. 
Mrs.  N.  Spiegal,  Mies. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  O. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  On. 
Miss  Louise  0.  Young, 
Texas 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist" 

June  S  Through  June  9,  1917 


Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold .  1 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  .  4 

Miss  Pauline  Clarke .  2 

Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell .  2 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean .  l 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie .  1 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley .  1 

Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk .  2 

Miss  Sadie  Holcombe  .  l 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein .  l 

Mrs.  Grace  Kempler .  2 

Mrs.  L.  Brooks  Leavitt .  l 

Miss  Marion  May .  2 

Miss  Grace  A.  Needham .  l 

Donated  by  New  Jersey  Branch .  6 

Secured  through  New  Jersey  Branch .  30 

Miss  Alice  Paul .  X 

Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross .  1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman .  l 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith .  5 

Miss  Doris  Stevens .  5 

Through  Texas  Branch .  6 

Mrs.  Ella  St.  Clair  Thompson .  5 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks .  i 

Mrs.  William  P.  Vaughan .  l 


TOTAL .  84 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate,  for  classified  advertisements  15  words  25  cents,  2 
centseach  additional  word  .  Five  insertions  for  the  price 
of  four. 


TO  RENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st — A  four 

room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished.  The  Portner,  Apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  230. 

READ  that  moBt  remarkable  book  “HOW  I  KNOW 
THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthven 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Oo., 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 


ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT  — Bring  or  send  your 
False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  50c  to  S5  set.  Money  by  return  mail 
C.  BURNS.  912  Walnut .  Philadelphia,  Pa.  _ _ 

A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 

Lavinia  L  Dock  is  not  technical.  A  vivid  picture  of  nurs¬ 
ing  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement.  G  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
Vols.  I.  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  $5.00.  Carriage  50  cents  per 
set  of  two  vols. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  “The  Suffragist.”  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Open  Daily  8:45  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
Saturday  9.00  A.M.  to  6-00  P.M. 


"THE  BUSY  CORNER” 


Sutttn  $c 


8TB  ST.  AND  PENN  A.  AYE. 


Again  the  Frill  Waist 
Comes  to  the  Front 

— ^Lingerie  waists  are  particularly  pretty  in 
frilled  styles,  and  these  are  all  soft,  yet 
crispy  white  voiles  that  declare  themselves 
already  for  these  rare  June  days  when  plenty 
of  dainty  lingerie  waists  are  needed. 

— Frill  waists  with  the  frills  trimmed  in  lace. 
— Waists  with  hand-embroidered  frills. 

— Frill  waists  with  large  collars. 

— Pointed  frills,  trimmed  with  lace. 

— Tucked  frills,  lace  trimmed. 

— Hemstitched  frill  styles. 

— High-neck  waists  with  frills. 

— Flat  frills  with  little  embroidery  insets. 
— New  square-neck  effects  with  frills. 

— Fichu  frills,  in  quaint  style. 

— Dotted  embroidered  frills. 

— Of  course,  there  are  not  all  these  styles 
at  all  three  prices  given,  as  the  better 
qualities  will  be  found  at  the  higher  prices. 

At  $2,  $2.50,  $2.95  and  $3  50 

Kann’s — Second  Floor. 
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j  TLberyday 
Working 
Speed 

|  <f  Talking  about  typewriter  speed — it 
J  is  well  to  remember  that  the  mechan- 
|  ical  construction  which  allows  keys  to 
|  be  operated  rapidly  is  only  part  of  the 
j  story. 

|  | 

|  Any  standard  typewriter  can  be  § 

|  operated  much  faster  than  the  speedi- 
|  est  typist  can  manipulate  her  fingers. 

|  The  question  of  speed,  therefore,  re- 
|  sloves  itself  into  how  quick  and  how 
|  accurately  the  average  operator  can 
|  turn  out  the  different  kinds  of  work 
|  that  are  required  on  the  same  machine 
|  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  week. 

The  task  may  include  making  out 
|  bills,  writing  cards,  checks,  cutting 
|  stencils,  writing  labels,  tabulating 
|  work,  or  filling  in  ruled  forms. 

|  The  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter 
|  is  so  constructed  that  quick  changes 
|  can  be  made  from  one  kind  of  work 
|  to  anothei — and  back  again,  with  a 
|  minimum  waste  of  time  between. 

j  Our  booklet.  "'The  Silent  Smith. "  explains  hoiv  all  of 
this  can  be  accomplished 
j  It  tvill  be  sent  for  the  asking 

L.  C.  Smith  6  Bros.  Typewriter 
Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office: 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

“Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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National  Woman's  ffartg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
Tel.  Wilmington  5580 


District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co. 
Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 


New  Jersey.  709  Union  Blinding,  Clinton  Street, 
Newark. 

New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester. 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP  :  Open  .to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any 


ENTRANCE  FEE  :  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  due*. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Gertrud®  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  .lohu  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles, 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Del. 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa, 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 

Mrs.  William  Kent  Press 

_  w  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 

National  Headquarters  Manager 

Mrs.  Ella  Dean  Supplies 

„  .  Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 

Pageant  * 

Miss  Hazel  MacKa.ve 


Executive  Secretaries 


New  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Jolmston 

Motional  Headquarters,  MisB  Virginia  Arnold  Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzeinueiu 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Bliss  Finley  Miss  Sarah  Grant 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  Miss  Elsie  Hill 

Miss  Alice  Henkle  Miss  Margery  Ross 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carliile 
Pine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler, 

1225  Wood  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough, 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 

17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch, 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe, 

215  11th  St.,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton, 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Illinois  ' 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 

Lilley,  Mich. 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker, 

Blackfoot 


National  Committe 

Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker, 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co., 
Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim, 

The  Shops,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Dan  Casement, 

343  North  15th  Street.  Manhattan 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse. 

108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott 

817  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Garret 

114  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore, 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin, 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  -Julius  Crisier  (acting) 

117  N.  West  Street,  Jackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger, 

5430  Cnbanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  0.  S.  Haire, 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


of  State  Chairmen 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield, 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds, 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  0.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  St.,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor, 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil, 

714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters, 

319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Mrs.  E.  Z.  Watlower  (acting), 

Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion, 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy, 

213  Halo  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Porto  Pico 

Mrs.  A.  Froscher,  Jr. 

15  Carretera,  Santurce 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker, 

“The  Outlook,’’  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan, 

Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows, 

Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Terns 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe, 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins, 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  "Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee, 

Montpelier 

Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith, 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Otis  Floyd  Lamson, 

1237  Federal  Ave.,  Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James, 

Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  France?  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogeis,  N  Y 

Y. 


National  Advisory  Council 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakeweli,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J, 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

Mr"  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Chedron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Ooonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Oothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisier,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert.  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 


Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean.  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Deiafleld,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavina  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rhets  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fonilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost.  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman.  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 
Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Lamar,  Ga. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Col. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Oal. 

Mrs,  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Tex. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe.  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Mina. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N  Y 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Oal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  0. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Tex, 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  0. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ari*. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  HL 
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Government  Calls  for  Women’s  Help 

Y  special  order  of  President  Wilson,  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  proposed  food  dictator, 
has  begun  the  mobolization  of  American 
women  for  food  conservation. 

Mr.  Hoover  s  plan  calls  for  the  voluntary  regis¬ 
tration  of  women  who  have  personal  control  of 
food.  They  are  asked  to  sign  a  pledge  that  they 
will  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration;  and  they  will  be  enrolled  with  full  de¬ 
tail  as  to  their  resources.  Women  will  be  reached 
by  the  state  defense  councils  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  under  the  supervision  of  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
the  Food  Administration’s  own  organization.  Mr. 
Hoover  said  in  his  initial  appeal  to  women : 

“Since  food  will  decide  the  war,  each  American 
woman  can  do  a  real  national  service  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  American  food  consumption  passes 
through  the  hands  of  our  women.  In  no  other 
field  do  small  things,  when  multiplied  by  our 
100,000,000  people,  count  for  so  much. 

“A  pound'of  bread  saved  weekly  for  each  per¬ 
son  will  increase  our  export  surplus  of  wheat 
100,000,000  bushels,  and  an  average  saving  of  2 
cents  on  each  meal  a  day  for  each  person  will 
save  to  the  Nation  for  war  purposes,  $2,000,000,- 
000  per  annum.” 

The  government  of  this  country  is  making  a 
mistake  to  acknowledge  women’s  national  ser¬ 
vice  even  in  this  one  field  of  work  if  it  does  not 
want  soon  to  give  them  national  responsibility. 

Secretary  Daniels  a  Democrat 

HE  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  State,  War 
and  Navy  have  asked  the  heads  of  all 
bureaus  under  them  to  employ  women  in 
preference  to  men  in  clerical  positions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  of  men  for  fighting. 

In  pursuance  of  its  work  of  looking  after 
labor  conditions  of  women  in  war  service  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appealed  to  Mr.  Redfield,  Mr.  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Daniels  to  get  them 
to  agree  To  pay  the  women  employees  taken 
on  in  place  of  men  at  the  same  rate  as  men. 
Secretary  Daniels  is  the  only  one  of  the  de¬ 
partment  heads  who  has  so  far  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  reply.  He  has  said: 

I  can  assure  you  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  this  department  to  discriminate 
against  women  employes.  All  positions  in  the 
department  are  graded  and  the  same  rate  of 
pay  applies  to  each  position,  regardless  of  the 
sex  of  the  incumbent.” 

Prohibition  Party  Demands  Action 
on  Suffrage 

N  the  present  crisis  for  prohibition  in  Con¬ 
gress  the  Prohibition  Party  urges  an  emerg¬ 
ency  demand  by  letter  and  telegram  upon  the 


Administration.  It  asks  a  demand  for  the  passage 
of  three  measures  war  prohibition,  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  for  full  prohibition,  and  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  The  Party  says 
in  its  appeal  sent  out  from  its  national  head¬ 
quarters  : 

“For  forty-eight  years  the  Prohibition  Party 
has  urged  enfranchisement  of  our  women  upon 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  men,  believing  in  a 
square  deal  for  all,  and  in  the  principle  that  the 
only  ideal  successful  government  must  be  one 
participated  in  by  all  its  people. 

“Women  should  be  immediately  enfranchised  for 
these  reasons,  and  for’  the  further  reason  that  we 
need  and  must  have  their  assistance  in  solving 
the  great  problems  of  government  which  must  be 
solved,  ere  this  great  world  war  is  wpn. 

Great  Britain  is  now  enfranchising  its  women, 
for  that  very  reason.  The  same  reason  applies 
to  us. 

“Among  the  first  acts  of  the  greatest  Republic 
on  earth,  the  new  Russian  Republic,  were  the 
continuation  of  the  National  Prohibition  policy, 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  thirty-five  millions 
of  women.  In  their  first  republican  election,  last 
week,  women  voted  with  the  men  throughout 
that  vast  nation,  covering  over  one-seventh  of  the 
area  of  the  globe.” 

The  First  Victory  in  England 

THE  English  House  of  Commons  on  June  19 
passed  the  last  reading  of  that  part  of  the 
electoral  reform  bill  that  enfranchises  wo¬ 
men.  The  vote  was  385  to  55.  Among  the  men 
who  voted  yes  were  the  Premier,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr. 
Balfour,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  Mr.  Reginald 
McKenna. 

The  debate  was  thoughtful  but  perfunctory. 
The  attitude  of  the  House  was  that  of  making 
an  end  of  a  matter  about  which  there  could  no 
longer  be  question.  Government  whips  were  not 
used  and  the  overwhelming  majority  was  a  free 
vote  of  the  House. 

On  the  next  day  the  clause  of  the  bill  making 
the  age  qualification  for  women  thirty  was  con¬ 
sidered.  An  amendment  to  the  bill  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Peto,  who  had  opposed  the  vote  of  the 
day  before.  Sir  George  Cave,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  declared  that  if  this  amendment  passed  he 
would  no  longer  take  the  responsibility  of  the 
bill.  It  was  defeated  and  the  original  clause 
passed. 

Other  clauses  of  the  bill  have  still  to  be  taken 
up  and  the  bill  will  then  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Little  opposition  now  is  expected  there. 
The  age  qualification  can  only  be  a  temporary 
war  measure;  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  is 
established  in  England,  and  6,000,000  women  en¬ 
franchised,  while  the  United  States  government 
still  plays  provincial  politics  with  this  universal 
movement. 


A  Woman  in  the  Russian  Council 

HE  Council  of  Sixty-One,  now  sitting  in 
Russia  to  draft  the  permanent  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  to  prepare  for 
elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  which 
will  pass  on  it,  has  one  woman  member,  Dr. 
Schischkina  Yavein.  This  preparatory  council 
is  made  up  of  a  group  of  constitutional  special¬ 
ists,  deputies  from  the  army  and  from  all 
political  parties,  representatives  of  the  Jews, 
Poles  and  other  races,  and  the  representative 
of  women. 

Dr.  Yavein  is  head  of  the  Defenders  of 
Women’s  Rights,  the  Russian  suffrage  organ¬ 
ization.  She  is  a  physician  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  she  was  chief  of  a  hospital 
unit  supported  by  Russion  women. 

The  provisional  government  has  submitted 
to  this  Council  its  plan  for  the  election  laws 
for  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  be  based  on 
universal,  equal,  secret  and  direct  voting  by 
both  sexes.”  The  government  made  the  first 
use  of  this  principle  in  the  recent  district  and 
municipal  elections,  when  universal  suffrage 
was  applied  for  the  first  time  in  Russia,  and 
the  Council  of  Sixty-One  will  undoubtedly  fol¬ 
low  the  government’s,  lead  in  this  matter. 

The  World’s  First  Woman  Minister 

HE  Countess  Sophie  Panin  has  been  given 
the  post  of  Assistant  Minister  of  Social 
Tutelage  in  Russia.  This  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  state  with  the  function  of  administer¬ 
ing  charitable  and  social  institutions  and  the 
care  of  children. 

The  Countess  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party.  She  has  long  been 
interested  in  social  work,  and  has  turned  her 
palace  into  a  People’s  House  as  a  kind  of 
popular  university  and  recreation  place.  She 
has  declared  in  a  statement  to  the  press  that 
her  staff  of  officials  will  be  made  up  largely 
of  women. 

Woman  s  War  Work  in  Germany 

N  1907  only  68,000  of  the  eight  million  women 
in  German  industry  were  employed  in  metal 
works  because  the  heavy  work  necessary  was 
thought  unsuited  to  women.  On  July  1,  1916, 
3,827,640  women  were  at  work  in  munition  indus¬ 
tries. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  Metal  Workers’ 
Union  showed  the  conditions  under  which  these 
women  work  as  a  result  of  the  emergency  bill 
passed  by  the  Reichstag  to  set  aside  all  regulations 
for  the  well-being  of  women,  young  people  and 
children  employed  in  factories.  Only  36  per 
cent  work  a  nine-hour  day,  and  63  per  cent  work¬ 
over  sixty  hours  weekly  at  this  dangerous,  diffi¬ 
cult  work.  In  many  cases  the  munitions  workers 
put  in  84  hours  a  weelv sometimes  working  from 
17  to  24  hours  at  a  stretch. 
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A  Frenchwoman  on  the  Picket  Line 


BUT,  do  they  picket  in  France?”  “But 
I  did  not  think  French  women  approved 
of  picketing”— and  so  many  incidental 
questions  are  thrust  at 
me,  as  I  stand  on  the 
picket  line. 

No,  French  women 
do  not  approve  of  pick¬ 
eting  ;  they  disapprove 
of  anything  that  makes 
them  conspicuous.  But 
this  country  must  re¬ 
alize  how  ridiculous 
and  unnecessary  such 
a  measure  would  be  in 
France. 

France  has  not  only 
the  reputation  for  logic 
all  the  world  ovtr,  but 
it  deserves  the  title 
to  logical  evolution. 

Where  a  reform,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  step,  has  be¬ 
come  logically  neces¬ 
sary,  France  has  taken 
that  step.  Labor  laws, 
pensions,  workmen’s  in¬ 
surance,  were  in  exist 
ence  in  France  before 
they  had  been  thought 
of  in  other  countries.  And  so  with  suffrage. 

The  world  says,  “But  what  of  suffrage  in 
France?  We  hear  nothing  about  it.”  In 
France,  woman’s  position  is  exceptional.  In 
spite  of  what  self-righteous  Americans  may 
think,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  this 
is  the  land  of  lands  where  women  are  re¬ 
spected.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  small  group, 
men  labor  here  to  give  the  women  every  lux¬ 
ury;  in  a  very  small  group  that  is  true.  Be¬ 
low  this  level,  women  toil,  not  only  for  bread, 
but  for  the  most  simple  recognition  of  their 
efficiency,  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  they 
perform  their  tasks.  This  is  America. 

IN  France,  a  husband’s  devotion  is  not  as 
showy,  perhaps;  it  is  also  less  superficial. 
“American  men  make  the  best  husbands.” 
Let  us  say  instead  that  American  men 
shoulder  more  than  their  share  of  the  family 
burdens.  A  Frenchman  calls  in  his  wife  when 
a  problem  comes  up,  discusses  it  with  her  as 
with  his  most  efficient  partner,  trusting  her 
judgment  and  her  clean  common  sense;  she 
truly  co-operates.  Therefore  in  France,  the 
saying  is  true  that  “suffrage  is  unnecessary 
because  women  influence  the  voters.” 

During  this  period  of  national  crisis,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  women  are  doing  more  than 
their  share  of  work,  doing  their  own  plus  the 
shares  of  husband,  brother,  son  .  .  .  when 

they  are  proving  to  the  world  by  their  quiet, 
steadfast  strength  that  they  can  see  and  ac¬ 
complish  their  larger  duties,  silently,  effi- 


By  Suzanne  Morin  Swing 

ciently,  France  has  suddenly  realized  that  the 
time  has  come  to  take  the  women  into  the 
nation’s  counsel,  and  France  is  giving  the  vote 


to  the  mothers,  the  wives,  the  daughters. 

Meanwhile,  man-made  law  has  made  me 
American,  willy  nilly,  simply  because  my  hus¬ 
band  is  American!  And  I  face  new  problems — 
problems  of  race  and  nationality,  problems  of 
economic  adjustment. 

Glancing  over  the  laws  which  govern  wage¬ 
earning  women,  a  foreigner  is  confirmed  in 
his  belief  that  the  respect  of  American  men 
extends  only  to  his  immediate  feminine  cir¬ 
cle.  It  is  not  respect  for  womanhood;  it 
does  not  include  thei  immigrant  Pole  who 
works  in  the  factory.  It  makes  him  say:  “I 
would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  vote,”  “you” 
meaning  “my  sister,  my  friend,  whom  I  have 
helped  to  train  along  the  paths,  I,  man,  have 
laid  ready  for  you,”  not  “you,  women,  who 
have  always  borne  the  burdens  of  the  race.” 
And  American  man  says  this  because  he 
wishes  to  control  his  incoming  partner,  he 
who  is  governed  by  tradition  and  custom,  he 
who  is  blind  to  the  most  crying  needs.  Com¬ 
bining  capitalistic  interest  in  politics  with  pu¬ 
ritanical  conservatism  in  the  home  circle,  America 
dreads  reform. 

It  is,  therefore,  French  logic  which  guides 
me  to  the  ranks  of  the  protesting  women, 
who  hold  the  banners  of  purple  and  gold,  de¬ 
manding  justice  and  equality — those  women 
who  stand  on  guard  at  the  gates  of  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  stubborn  conservatism  as  delegation 
after  delegation  from  the  armies  of  the  great 
revolution  bring  their  plea  to  us. 


THEY  called  this  “the  land  of  the  free.” 
They  said :  “England  is  the  centuries-old 
land  of  tradition;  in  France  girls  have 
to  obey  their  parents 
even  in  the  choice 
of  a  husband;  and  Rus¬ 
sia  is  only  struggling 
for  light.”  But  dare 
they  call  this  “the  land 
of  the  free — this  land 
where  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children 
starve  and  die  in  order 
that  a  dozen  may  wax 
rich  from  their  blood, — 
this  land  where  the  wo¬ 
men  who  understand 
must  stand  idle,  wring¬ 
ing  their  hands  in  grief 
and  shame — this  land 
where  the  women  must 
bear  the  title  of  citizen 
which  they  cannot  de¬ 
serve — this  land  where 
the  women  long  to  do 
their  share,  to  do  it 
intelligently,  freely  — 
and  where  man  still  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  should 
guide  her?  This  is  the 
land  which  assumes  the  title  of  “Free”  and 

claims  to  lead  others  to  freedom. 

* 

Should  not  America  rather  look  to  Russia 
for  initiative,' — to  England  for  humility  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  truth, — to  France,  as  ever,  for 
light,  for  courage,  for  decision  in  carrying 
out  a  new  task  clearly  seen?  Should  she  not 
rather  humbly  go  with  the  others  in  search  of 
freedom? 

THOSE  and  many  other  thoughts,  just  as 
pessimistic,  surge  in  the  mind  of  the  “pic¬ 
turesque  picket,”  as  she  stands  watching 
the  ever-changing  crowd:  tie  crowd  that 
smiles  at  time,  a  friendly  smile, — the  crowd 
which  bears  toward  us  the  Belgian  Mission, 
grave  with  the  sorrows  of  those  who  hajve 
lost  freedom;  the  Russian  Mission,  trium¬ 
phant  as  those  who  have  achieved  freedom, 
and  also  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  happy,  sat¬ 
isfied,  because  they  have  truth,  righteousness, 
and  will  always  have  it. 

She  stands  weary  of  foot,  but  ever  willing, 
trying  to  convince  our  blind  and  devotedly 
self-instituted  guardians  that  she  is  quite  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  that  she 
might  even  be  given  something  to  do  for  the 
common  weal. 

In  this  way  does  a  French  woman  remain 
true  to  her  traditions  and  also  to  the  logic  of 
her  convictions.  At  home  she  would  not  need 
to  do  picket  duty,  as  she  could  rightly  ex¬ 
pect  justice.  In  America  she  needs  must  fight 
for  justice. 
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The  Democratic  National  Committee  Urges  Federal  Suffrage 


THE  Democratic  National  Committee  at 
their  national  headquarters  in  the  Wood¬ 
ward  Building,  ^Washington,  D.  C.,  voted 
this  week  to  urge  the  President  to  call  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  together  and  recommend  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  meeting  at  which  this  vote  was 
taken  Mr.  Carter  Glass  seemed  anxious  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  vote  had  merely  expressed  the 
personal  convictions  of  the  committee.  This 
anxiety,  however,  on  his  part  to  have  his  opinion 
recorded  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the 
committee’s  having  taken  such  action.  In  submit¬ 
ting  and  passing  such  a  drastic  resolution,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  party 
has  taken  its  longest  step  ahead  since  the  St. 
Louis  Democratic  Convention,  and  practically 
changed  the  status  of  the  suffrage  situation, 
politically  considered,  in  this  country. 

The  consideration  of  suffrage  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  was  urged  before  the  eommittee  by  Mrs. 
Abby  Scott  Baker,  chairman  of  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 
Mrs.  Baker  and  her  co-workers,  Miss  Mary 
Gertrude  Fendall  and  Miss  Maud  Younger, 
had  interviewed  all  the  members  of  the  Defii- 
ocratic  Committee  then  in  Washington  prior 
to  the  formal  session  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  members  were  predisposed  to  regard  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  at  this  time  as  a  measure  entitled 
to  serious  consideration. 

Through  Mr.  Mitchell  Palmer  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.'  Baker  secured  a  hearing  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  was  able  to  present  the  feeling  of  pro¬ 
test  felt  by  thousands  of  American  women  at  this 
time  in  the  face  of  the  war  crisis.  The  gentlemen 
present  were  Vance  McCormick,  chairman, 
presiding;  Carter  Glass,  Virginia;  W.  W. 
Marsh,  Iowa;  E.  H.  Moore,  Ohio;  A.  A.  Jones, 
New  Mexico;  and  Mitchell  Palmer,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  * 

Mrs.  Baker  said  in  part: 

1COME  before  this  Committee  to  ask  your 
co-operation  in  securing  the  passage  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  not  as 
suffragists,  but  as  men  of  power  high  in  the 
councils  of  a  nation  which  is  now  at  war.  I 
understand  that  the  National  Committee  is 
vested  with  all  power  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  intervals  between  conventions.  I  come 
to  you  as  the  brain  and  hand  of  that  party. 
The  President  has  said  that  he  will  welcome 
an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  federal 
amendment  from  leaders  of  his  party.  I  ask 
you  to  recommend  to  him  [the  immediate 
passage  of  our  amendment,  in  order  that  the 
power  of  this  nation  which  is  behind  the  firing 
line  may  be  raised  to  its  highest  co-efficient  of 
energy. 

“You  know  better  than  I  that  unless  our 
resources  are  so  raised  this  war  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  For  it  is 
not  by  the  valor  of  the  fighting  men  alone, 


but  by  the  levy  en  mass  of  the  entire  nation,  that 
its  issues  will  be  decided.  In  order  that  a  happy 
end  may  be  achieved  it  is  important  that  dll 
sources  of  unrest  and  antagonism  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  removed,  and  that  time,  energy,  and 
money  now  devoted  to  attaining  the  political 
freedom  of  women  be  released  to  serve  the 
government  in  other  ways. 

“The  agitation  for  woman  suffrage  will  not 
cease  whether  the  country  is  at  war  or  at 
peace.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  that  if  we  succeed  in  making  our  country 
free,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  rendered  it 
the  highest  possible  service.  But  whether  we 
succeed  or  not,  the  responsibility  for  any  loss 
this  nation  may  receive  from  our  continued 
struggle  is  with  the  government  and  not  with 
us.  The  responsibility  for  continued  agitation 
rests  with  those  who  refuse  and  not  those 
that  seek  justice. 

I  ASK  you  to  recommend  the  immediate  sub¬ 
mission  of  our  amendment,  in  order  that 
the  deep  and  burning  resentment  in  the 
hearts  of  women  may  be  appeased.  The 
women  to  whom  the  government  must  look 
and  on  whom  it  must  lean,  are  almost  without 
exceptions,  suffragists.  For  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  women  active-minded  enough  to 
be  organized  and  to  be  doing  the  work  of 
the  world,  are  suffragists.  Please  do  not 
think  that  I  am  voicing  any  threat.  Women 
will  serve,  whether  they  are  enfranchised  or 
not.  But  it  is  not  humanly  possible  for  them 
to  bring  the  same  courage  and  enthusiasm  to 
their  service  if  they  have  not  that  calm  of 
spirit  which  the  President  says  comes  from  a 
sense  of  justice.  Women  are  mobilizing  now. 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  ask  the  immediate  submission  of  the 

national  woman  suffrage  amendment,  not  only 

i 

to  appease  the  resentment  in  the  hearts  of 
women  called  upon  by  this  government  to  bear 
such  burdens  and  to  suffer  such  anguish,  but 
also  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  women  in 
the  government,  and — since  it  is  the  will  of 
the  government  to  wage  war — in  the  war. 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  the  potential 
political  power  which  will  immediately  accrue 
to  women  upon  the  submission  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  state  legislatures — I  say  ‘poten¬ 
tial’  because  it  is  probable  that  the  passage 
of  the  amendment  will  not  for  several  years 
actually  enfranchise  a  single  woman,  it  will 
only  put  the  nation  on  record — that  this  po¬ 
tential  political  power  may  weaken  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 

“I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  that 
it  is  the  boast  of  the  Southern  men  that  the 
Civil  War  was  prolonged  at  least  a  year  by 
the  resolution  of  the  Southern  women.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  women  have  voted  for  many 
years,  has  made  a  magnificent  record  in  the 
war.  Canada,  where  they  vote  in  more  than 
half  the  provinces,  is  not  far  behind.  And 


in  our  own  country,  the  eleven  states  which 
lead  the  list  of  recruiting  in  proportion  to 
population,  are  woman  suffrage  states. 

“Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  women  will  say, 
‘I  have  a  vote,  therefore  I  will  urge  my  hus¬ 
band  or  my  son  to  go  to  war.’  But  I  do  say 
that  the  women  who  feel  themselves  a  part 
of  the  government  and  a  responsible  part  of 
the  nation  make  the  homes  from  which  the 
greatest  number  of  soldiers  go. 

“I  ask  this  committee,  therefore,  officially 
to  urge  upon  the  President  the  immediate 
submission  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment,  or,  if  such  official  action  is  not  proper, 
that  each  member  of  your  committee  go  to 
him  individually  and  beg  him  to  put  his 
power  behind  this  amendment.’’ 

• 

ARE  you  asking  that  we  boss  the  President 
of  the  United  States,”  asked  Mr.  Palmer, 
to  which  Mrs.  Baker  rejoined  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  she  demanded  no  miracles.  A 
burst  of  appreciative  laughter  was  the  re¬ 
sponse,  which  quieted  to  instant  sobriety 
when  she  went  on:  “The  President  has  said 
that  he  would  welcome  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  leaders  of  his  party.  He  said  in  my 
presence  a  short  time  ago  that  he  would  wel¬ 
come  a  spontaneous  movement  in  Congress 
for  the  passage  of  the  amendment..  .  .  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Republicans  have  already  voted 
for  us,  and  we  hope  the  Democrats  may  do  as 
much  for  us.” 

When  Mr.  Marsh  pointed  out  that  a  suf¬ 
frage  committee  had  been  created  this  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  preliminary  step,  Mrs.  Baker  re¬ 
sponded:  “We  don’t  need  more  machinery  in 
Congress.  We  need  greater  force  rather  than 
more  machinery.  There  is  machinery  enough 
there  already  to  pass  our  amendment.  There 
has  been  enough  there  to  pass  seventeen 
amendments  and  the  eighteenth  can  be  achiev¬ 
ed  by  the  same  process.  However,  if  you 
gentlemen  wish  another  committee  we  do  not 
object!  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  as  soon  as  our 

amendment  seems  likely  to  pass,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  struggle  of  both  parties  to  get 
on  the  band  wagon  is  likely  to  push  the  suf¬ 
fragists  off  altogether!” 

AT  this  point  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  a 
gentleman  previously  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  question,  proposed  immediate 
action :  “I  move  that  this  Committee  offici¬ 
ally  urge  upon  the  President  that  he  call 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  together  and  rec¬ 
ommend  the  immediate  submission  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.” 

It  was  with  these  momentous  words  that 
all  past  precedent  was  upset  by  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Four  of  the  six  committee  members  voted  for 
the  measure  and  two  against.  There  was  a 
quorum  present. 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE/ — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,'  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY- FIFTH  CONGRESS 
Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority.  1 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Women  Speak 

'T"  HE  appeal  of  American  women,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  White  House,  to  the 
■*-  envoys  of  the  Russian  nation  rang  across  the  country  and  was  echoed  in 
far-off  Russia  itself. 

It  was  a  just  and  beautiful  appeal.  Russia  has  made  itself  free  and  has 
invited  the  nations  of  the  world  to  join  her  in  a  federation  of  freedom.  We  who 
are  struggling  for  liberty  take  the  hand  of  Russia  and  ask  her  to  help  us. 

Russia  is  in  truth  “mighty  to  save.”  At  this  moment  she  has  enormous 
power  over  our  government,  in  the  only  way  it  is  possible  to  have  power  over 
a  government, — she  has  something  to  give  which  it  needs.  Russia  is  indispensable 
to  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  She  can  have  whatever  she  asks  as  the 
price  of  allegiance. 

We  ask  Russia  to  ask  our  government  for  the  liberty  of  American  citizens. 

No  more  honorable  plea  could  be  made  by  one  country  to  another. 

- 

We  ourselves  have  asked  foreign  nations  to  do  justice  to  their  people.  In  this 
very  year  over  a  hundred  Congressmen  signed  a  petition  addressed  to  the  British 
Parliament,  urging  it  to  grant  self-government  to  Ireland.  Such  a  measure, 
they  believed,  would  create  a  deeper  faith  among  the  American  people  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  purposes  of  the  war;  and  would  convince  them  that  England  was  sincere 
when  she  said  she  was  fighting  to  preserve  the  right  of  small  nations  to  govern 
themselves.  They  urged  the  passage  and  enactment  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  as  a 
war  measure.  The  British  Government,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  obliged 
in  deference  to  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  re¬ 
open  a  discussion  of  the  Irish  question  and  make  a  fair  attempt  to  settle  it. 

The  same  reason  will  undoubtedly  influence  the  Russian  envoys  to  ask  the 
United  States  government  to  deal  fairly  with  American  women.  They  will  point 
out  that  it  will  kindle  among  the  Russian  people  a  greater  faith  in  our  claim  that 
we  are  fighting  a  world  war  for  democracy,  if  we  respect  democracy  at  home. 

It  was  understood  at  the  time  Mr.  Balfour  was  in  the  United  States  that  the 
Irish  question  was  one  of  the  matters  that  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  war 
councils  at  Washington.  We  ask  now  that  freedom  for  the  women  of  this  country 
be  discussed  at  the  war  councils  of  our  government  with  the  representatives  of 
free  Russia. 


The  Woman’s  Party  Appeals  to  the  Russian  Mission 
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To  the  Russian  Envoys: 

President  Wilson  and  Envoy  Root  are  deceiving  Russia.  They  say,  “We  are  a  democracy.  Help  us  win 
a  world  war  so  that  democracies  may  survive.” 

We,  the  women  of  America,  tell  you  that  America  is  not  a  democracy.  Twenty  million  American  Women 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  President  Wilson  is  the  chief  opponent  of  their  national  enfranchisement. 

Help  us  make  this  nation  really  free.  Tell  our  government  that  it  must  liberate  its  people  before  it  can 
claim  free  Russia  as  an  ally. 


THIS  was  the  accusation  and  the  appeal, 
written  large  on  a  ten-foot  banner,  which 
was  carried  by  the  suffrage  pickets  to  the 
gates  of  the  White  House  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Russian  Mission  was  officially  welcomed  by 
President  Wilson. 

The  car  carrying  the  Russian  diplomats  hurtled 
through  the  gates  of  the  White  House  too  swiftly 
to  read  the  great  white  banner;  all  they  could 
have  caught  was  the  gleam  of  the  purple  and 
gold  banners  of  the  sentinels  held  high  above 
the  crowd.  And  twenty-three  minutes  after  the 
now-famous  accusation  levelled  at  the  government 
had  appeared  it  was  torn  from  its  supporting 
frame  in  shreds  by  a  “patriotic”  bystander,  a  man. 

But  the  words  on  the  suffrage  banner  which  ac¬ 
cused  the  administration  of  indirection  and 
insincerity  in  dealing  with  twenty  million  citizens 
of  this  republic  had  already  been  flashed  straight 
across  the  country  into  every  city  and  town; 
had  been  cabled  to  free  Russia  and  struggling 
Germany  and  England  and  France. 

The  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  carry¬ 
ing  their  protest  on  a  banner  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  White  House  for  the  Russian  diplomats  to 
read  chose  the  only  means  they  could  use  to  reach 
the  members  of  the  mission  and  the  American 
people  as  a  whole.  Unable  to  arrange  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  mission  they  voiced  their  appeal  on  a 
banner  carried  to  the  picket  line.  Like  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  the  suffrage  picket  line  have  appealed  to 
every  mission  that  has  yet  come  to  this  country 
Special  banners  were  displayed  for  the  French 
and  the  English  missions.  The  wording  on  the 
appeal  to  Russia  was  simply  designed  to  fit  the 
existing  situation.  Miss  Lucy  Burns  of  New  York 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  of  Philadelphia,  both 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  were  the  bearers  of  the 
appeal  to  Russia. 

Starting  for  the  White  House  at  twelve  o’clock, 
attended  by  the  two  purple-and-gold  standard 
bearers  of  the  lower  gate,  the  two  women  and  the 
great  lettered  banner  arrived  at  the  upper  gate  by 
which  the  mission  from  Russia  would  enter  but 
a  few  moments  before  the  mission.  Rumors  of 
the  appeal  of  the  suffragists  had  spread,  and  a 
great  crowd  had  collected  in  front  of  the  far 


Pennsylvania  Avenue  gate  of  the  White  House, 
which  the  White  House  guards  tried  to  keep 
back  from  the  gates.  The  crowd  was  for  the 
most  part  composed  of  men,  women  from  time  to 
time  pausing  and  passing  on. 

The  swift  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Russian 
Mission  through  the  gates  aroused  one  loudly 
talking  citizen  to  action.  He  made  a  leap  for 
the  big  banner  and  tore  the  muslin  sign  from  its 
supports,  afterwards  passing  his  card  out  to  ad¬ 
mirers  among  the  crowd  and  to  police  officers. 
The  card  read  Walter  S.  Timmis,  Architect, 
New  York  City.  Miss  Burns  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
continued  to  stand  facing  the  crowd  of  men 
with  the  empty  frame  supported  by  the  suf¬ 
frage  colors  which  have  come  to  mean  freedom 
for  women  in  this  country. 

Miss  Burns,  in  speaking  of  the  incident  after¬ 
ward,  said: 

“As  long  as  the  Russian  Mission  is  in  the 
Capital  we  will  continue  to  appeal  to  them,  as 
members  of  a  nation  free  in  fact,  to  help  free  by 
their  attitude  the  women  of  this  nation.  We 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  fact  that  when  the  President  deals  in¬ 
directly  with  a  great  ally  he  is  not  acting  honestly. 
Mr.  Root  declared  in  Petrograd  a  few  days  ago 
that  his  mission  came  from  a  great  democratic 
republic  where  ‘universal,  direct,  equal  and  secret 
suffrage’  obtained.  He  knew  he  was  speaking 
falsely.  He  told  the  Russian  people  that  ‘We  love 
liberty  and  we  cherish  above  all  our  possessions 
the  ideals  for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  suf¬ 
fered  and  sacrificed  that  America  might  be  free.’ 

“We  suffragists  wish  this  great  new  Republic, 
free  in  fact,  to  know  that  until  the  twenty  million 
American  women  who  are  bearing  and  will  bear 
a  large  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  present  war 
are  enfranchised  nationally  this  is  not  a  free 
government.  We  are,  in  short,  asking  free  Russia 
to  speak  to  a  deaf  Executive  on  our  behalf.” 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  national  head  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  in  answering  the  criticisms  of  the  men 
who  protested  against  the  banner  and  felt  the 
reflection  it  conveyed  so  keenly  that  they  de¬ 
stroyed  it,  said : 

“After  all  it  is  those  who  deny  justice  and  not 
those  who  demand  it  who  embarrass  this  country 


in  its  international  relations.  The  intolerable 
conditions  against  which  we  protest  can  be 
changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  our  protest  is  therefore  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  not  with  the  women  of  America,  if 
the  lack  of  democracy  at  home  weakens  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  fight  for  democracy  three  thous¬ 
and  miles  away.” 

Warm  support  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  suf¬ 
fragists  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  is  com¬ 
ing  from  every  part  of  the  country.  New  York 
women,  loyal  to  the  Woman’s  Party  stand,  voiced 
their  support  through  Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 
nan,  acting  state  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
state  branch. 

“When  people  tear  down  banners  inscribed  with 
such  glorious  sentiments,”  she  said,  “it  shows  how 
little  regard  they  have  for  truth  and  democracy. 

“Certainly  we  will  not  withdraw  the  pickets ! 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  very  short-sighted. 
Without  the  pickets  and  their  banners,  suffrage 
would  have  been  absolutely  put  aside  these  last 
months. 

‘‘When  Mr.  Root  says  that  suffrage  in  America 
is  universal  and  equal,  he  has  deliberately  said 
the  thing  which  is  false. 

“It  is  well  for  the  Russian  mission  to  know 
that  American  women  will  not  submit  to  such 
calculated  misstatements.  We  are  as  intent  on 
democracy  as  they  are,  and  we  know  the  sham 
from  the  false.  It  is  striking  to  turn  to  the 
news  cables  and  see  what  real  progress  England 
and  Russia  are  making  toward  democracy,  while 
in  this  country  men  continue  to  lather  with  fine 
phrases  about  freedom.” 

In  reporting  the  latest  step  in  the  logical  de¬ 
mand  for  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  as 
a  war  time  measure,  as  planned  by  Miss  Paul, 
the  Philadelphia  Record  remarks:  “It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  her  campaign  embodies  a  sort  of 
aggressive  strategy  that  has  won  many  other 
public  battles.  The  vantage  point  from  which 
she  launched  the  new  drive  of  her  emissaries  is 
an  overt  statement  which  she  claims  was  made  by 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  Elihu  Root  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  people  and  government  of  Russia. 
.  .  .  Former  Secretary  Root  spoke  of  our 

‘universal  suffrage  system’.” 
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Woman’s  Party  Continues  Summer  Conferences 


IN  the  midst  of  the  clamor  of  war  activities 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  outstand¬ 
ing  groups  in  every  state  are  making  their 
demands  for  suffrage  legislation,  part  of  the 
program  of  protective  war  legislation,  heard 
in  the  present  crisis.  Last  week  three  impor¬ 
tant  conferences  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  were  held  in  widely  separated  states. 
In  Connecticut  the  first  annual  conference  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  branch  was  held  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  In  the  center  of  the  great  Northwest, 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  Minnesota  con- 
ference*  was  held.)  In  Richmond,  Virginia, 
the  annual  conference  of  an  active  Southern 
branch  was  held.  In  the  East,  the  West  and 
the  South,  these  conferences  prove,  a  new 
spirit  is  developing  in  women  as  the  full  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  their  share  is  in  the  war  this 
nation  has  entered  upon  without  consulting 
them  is  realized. 

This  new  protest  and  new  demand  were 
voiced  at  both  sessions  of  the  Connecticut 
conference,  which  brought  women  from  all 
sections  of  the  state  to  hear  notable  speakers, 
including  Miss  Elsie  Hill  of  Norwalk,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  of  New  Jersey,  Rabbi  H.  W. 
Ettelson  of  Hartford,  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 
Hilles  of  Delaware,  and  Dr.  Allen  McCurdy 
of  New  York. 

“Congress  is  making  the  women  of  this 
nation  at  this  time  waste  energy  on  something 
it  should  have  given  them  years  ago,’’  declared 
Dr.  McCurdy  in  his  ringing  speech  on  the 
changing  war  values  and  their  effect  on  the 
status  of  women,  “Pound  the  controlling  party 
until  it  fears  you,”  he  advised  them,  “and  then 
it  will  eat  out  of  your  hands.” 

Over  eighty  men  and  women  attended  the 
conference  luncheon,  held  in  the  assembly- 
room  of  the  Hartford  Club  under  the  great 
golden  banner  brought  from  the  Washington 
picket  line,  and  inscribed  with  the  President’s 
war  message  which  suffragists  have  been  quot¬ 
ing  to  him  since  its  utterance.  Dr.  Valeria  H. 
Parker  acted  as  toastmistress,  with  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Ascough,  state  chairman,  presiding. 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Sykes  of  New  London,  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  Connecticut  College 
for  Women,  whose  subject  was  “The  Progress 
iof  the  Party,”  said  that  the  party,  which  is 
now  two  years  old,  has  “done  nothing  but 
grow;”  that  its  first  step  was  to  proceed  from 
state  to  federal  action  and  the  second  step  in 
its  growth  was  to  understand  the  political 
power  which  leads  to  action.  The  slogan  of 
the  party  is  “On  to  Washington,”  which  leads 
in  a  straight  line,  instead  of  a  circle,  and 
brings  every  member  within  the  Congressional 
arena.” 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  chairman  of  the  New 
Jersey  branch,  emphasized  the  fact  that  “there 
are  one  thousand  ways  in  which  a  woman  who 
has  suffrage  at  heart  can  do  her  bit  for  the 


federal  suffrage  amendment.  Rabbi  Ettelson 
in  detailing  his  suffrage  creed  declared  that 
men  should  be  as  active  as  women  in  the 
Woman’s  Party  work  since  the  “federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  is  a  short-cut  to  a  high 
aim.”  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  coming  straight  from 
the  White  House  picket  line  to  the  confer¬ 
ence,  made  a  deep  impression  when  she  told 
of  the  courageous  sentinels  and  the  certain  ef¬ 
fect  their  work  has  had  in  every  section  of 
the  country. 

At  the  business  session  following  the  lun¬ 
cheon,  opened  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  chairman,  Mrs.  William  D. 
Ascough;  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Rosemary  An¬ 
derson,  of  New  London;  secretary,  Mrs.  Phil 
Moore  Leakin;  treasurer,  Mrs.  William  Brad¬ 
ford  Green.  The  resignation  of  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Sykes,  vice-chairman,  after  untiring  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  service,  takes  a  valued  member  from 
the  Connecticut  work.  Mrs.  Sykes  will  take 
up  the  Woman’s  Party  activities  in  New  York, 
where  she  is  to  make  her  home.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  was  collected  at  the  con¬ 
ference  meetings  to  carry  on  the  Woman’s 
Party  national  program. 

THE  new  spirit  of  women  toward  self-gov¬ 
ernment  has  nowhere  been  more  manifest 
than  in  Minnesota,  where  Miss  Beulah 
Amidon  during  the  last  two  weeks  has  held 
a  large  number  of  meetings  in  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  with  Miss  Sarah  Grant,  national 
organizer,  reaching  dozens  of  state  gatherings. 
Prior  to  the  state  conference  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  held  in  St.  Paul  last  week,  there  were 
many  demands  for  addresses  by  Miss  Amidon. 
At  the  luncheon  given  by  Minneapolis  clubs 
and  suffrage  organizations  at  the  Hotel  Leam¬ 
ington  for  Miss  Amidon,  and  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  twelve  hundred  dollars  was  collected  for 
the  federal  amendment  work  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Dana  Durand,  district  chairman  of  tne 
jWoman’s  Party,  presided  at  the  luncheon.  At 
the  speakers’  table  with  Miss  Amidon  were 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright,  Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Mrs. 
Andreas  Ueland,  Minnesota  chairman  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Simpson,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Purdy,  wife  of 
the  Minnesota  Progressive,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Har¬ 
rison,  and  Miss  Sarah  Grant.  Miss  Amidon’s 
talk  dealt  largely  with  the  changing  attitude 
of  the  South  on  suffrage,  and  the  effect  it  is 
having  in  the  North.  “We  know  that  in  their 
hands  is  the  power  to  end  this  long  struggle 
of  American  women  for  political  justice,” 
said  Miss  Amidon,  “and  in  that  they  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  and  use  their  power  lies  our 
hope.”  Miss  Amidon  gave  a  dramatic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  pickets  and  their  ef¬ 
fect,  and  “left  not  a  suffragist  of  the  Twin 


Cities  who  was  not  converted  to  the  suffrage 
picket,”  as  one  club  woman  declared.  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Colvin  gave  an  inspiring  account  of 
the  last  national  convention  and  its  significance, 
and  read  Dr.  Allen  McCurdy’s  address  at  that 
conference.  , 

The  following  officers  of  the  Minnesota  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  were  elected  for  the  coming  year’s 
work  for  the  amendment;  state  chairman, 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  St.  Paul ;  vice-chairmen, 
Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Harrison ; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Anne  McCoy;  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant. 

Before  leaving  for  her  home  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  Miss  Amidon  spoke  at  many  meetings 
and  receptions,  including  several  out-of-door 
mass  meetings  at  which  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  realized  for  the  first  time  the  relation 
of  federal  amendment  workers  to  the  present 
national  crisis.  At  a  largely  attended  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright,  Miss 
Amidon  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  Minneapolis. 
As  the  guest  of  Mrs.  C.  A.  Severance  she  was 
also  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at  the  St.  Paul 
University  Club,  and  dramatized  the  present 
suffrage  battle  to  a  new  group. 

On  the  same  day  an  outdoor  mass  meeting 
was  held  outside  the  Lutheran  Convention 
Hall,  where  a  great  crowd  stood  for  over  an 
hour  to  listen  to  the  story  of  the  fight  for  na¬ 
tional  enfranchisement.  At  this  impromptu 
meeting  every  available  Suffragist  was  sold  and 
a  spontaneous  collection  taken  up  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  work  in  Washington.  Monday  noon  at 
the  same  point  another  outdoor  meeting  was 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lutheran  delegates 
from  the  Northwest  and  all  parts  of  Canada. 
Miss  Amidon  also  spoke  at  a  luncheon  given  in 
her  honor  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  at  the  St.  Paul 
College  Club,  and  at  the  Woman’s  Welfare 
League,  where  women  stood  all  afternoon  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  the  work  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  so  crowded  was  the  big  hall.  Resolu¬ 
tions  asking  for  immediate  action  on  suffrage 
were  passed  at  all  of  these  gatherings  and 
forwarded  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
to  show  the  sentiment  of  Minnesota. 

“The  women  of  Minnesota,”  said  Miss 
Grant,”  are  not  refusing  to  do  their  share  of 
war  service,  but  they  are  voicing  more  firmly 
than  ever  before  their  deep  sense  of  injustice 
that  our  government  still  deprives  them  of 
political  liberty.” 

THE  Virginia  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  June  9th,  at 
the  Jefferson  Hotel,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Four  district  chairmen  were  present  and  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Hopewell  sent  delegates.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  well  attended  and  full  of  interest. 

Reports  were  read  from  the  officers  and  the 
delegates,  including  a  most  encouraging  report 
from  Miss  J.  S.  Jennings,  legislative  chairman, 
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covering  her  work.  More  than  twenty-five 
hundred  letters  have  been  sent  out  by  her 
within  the  last  five  months,  demanding  na¬ 
tional  action  on  suffrage. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year :  chairman,  Mrs.  Sophie  G. 
Meredith ;  vice-chairmen,  Mrs.  Pauline  F. 
Adams,  Norfolk;  Mrs.  Dexter  Otey,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Dr.  Helen-Love  Boissieux,  Hopewell; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Marion  T.  Reed;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  T.  Urquhart. 

After  the  executive  meeting,  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Miss  Lucy  Burns  was  served  in  the 
Flemish  Room,  decorated  with  palms  and  gay 
with  Woman’s  Party  banners.  Miss  Burns 
made  a  most  inspiring  speech,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  a  true  democracy  in  the 
United  States  and  its  influence  on  Russia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  this  time.  She  made 
it  very  clear  that  picketing,  so  much  criticised, 
is  a  very  patient  and  effective  way  of  asking 
for  the  vote. 

N  her  intensive  organization  work  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Miss  Iris  Calderhead  has  recently 
spoken  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  Milton.  With 
Miss  Lavinia  Dock  as  speaker  street  meetings 
have  been  most  sucessfully  managed  by  Miss 
Calderhead  in  the  towns  of  the  17th  and  20th  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  that  state,  so  that  crowds  unfamiliar  with 


the  fight  women  are  making  for  the  passage  of  the 
federal  amendment  now  may  understand  the  need 
of  the  movement  at  this  time  and  join  it. 

Miss  Calderhead  has  spoken  also  in  Chambers- 
burg  before  the  city  suffrage  association,  at  which 
meeting  Mrs.  Grace  Kempler  gave  her  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  picketing  in  Washington  and  what 
it  has  done  to  keep  suffrage  held  up  before  the 
minds  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Kempler,  for  years 
leader  of  suffrage  work  in  Franklin  County,  has 
recently  joined  the  federal  amendment  fight.  Miss 
Calderhead  has  spoken  at  other  meetings  in 
Huntingdon,  Miffiintown,  Duncannon,  McConnells- 
burg  and  Mercersburg. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  wife  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Immigration  of  New  York  City, 
spoke  this  week  at  Haverford,  Pennsylvania, 
on  “Suffrage  and  Patriotism.”  Mrs.  Howe,  as 
the  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  City  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  New  York, 
has  definite  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  suf¬ 
frage  at  the  present  time,  and  made  her  point 
felt.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Miss  Mary  Winsor  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pennsylvania  branch.  Miss  Bertha  Sapo- 
vits  is  holding  out-of-door  meetings  on  suf¬ 
frage  as  a  war  measure  in  Philadelphia,  her 
automobile,  contributed  by  Ryerson  W.  Jen¬ 
nings,  attracting  much  attention  because  of  its 
Woman’s  Party  and  American  flags  combined. 


A  Republican  Leader  Comes  Over 


SENATOR  HARDING  of  Ohio,  Republican 
leader  high  in  the  councils  of  his  Party,  was 
interviewed  by  a  group  of  suffragists  in 
Columbus,  about  a  week  ago,  to  ascertain  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  regard  to  national  woman  suffrage.  They 
were  encouraged  to  find  he  had  come  all  the  way 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Senator’s  position  regarding  suffrage  when 
he  was  interviewed  in  1915  by  the  women  of 
his  state  was  non-committal.  He  had  felt  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  was  the  concern  of 
his  party,  not  of  individuals,  and  maintained  that 
he  would  follow  whatever  the  Republican  party 
decided  as  the  proper  course  of  action.  Until  this 
most  recent  interview  Senator  Harding  has  al¬ 
ways  consistently  held  to  his  position  of  June, 
1915. 

In  1916  the  Senator  from  Ohio  made  the  key¬ 
note  speech,  at  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  Before  he  spoke  he  was  interviewed  by 
members  of  the  Woman’s  Party.  In  this  inter¬ 
view  he  was  asked  to  mention  suffrage  in  his 
speech,  recognizing  it  as  one  of  the  important 
issues  before  the  country.  But  the  speech  was 
made  with  no  mention  of  suffrage  in  it.  When 
the  suffrage  plank  was  read  at  the  Republican 
Convention  Senator  Lodge  gave  the  memorable 
wink  of  satisfaction  at  Senator  Harding. 

But  in  his  interview  last  week  the  Senator 
emerged  from  the  mist  of  the  non-committal 


atmosphere  and  stood  out  in  the  open.  He  went 
on  record  as  favoring  the  federal  amendment. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
present  at  the  interview,  Miss  Florence  Anne 
Ralston,  writes  that  Senator  Harding  said  definite¬ 
ly  that  he  would  vote  for  a  federal  suffrage 
amendment  “if  occasion  arose.”  This  leaves  no 
loophole.  Occasion  will  arise.  According  to 
Speaker  Champ  Clark  it  is  as  certain  to  come  as 
death  and  taxes. 

Miss  Ralston  reports  as  follows  from  the  inter¬ 
view  last  week.  “He  said  in  his  opinion  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  stood  a  very  slim  chance  of 
passing  in  this  present  Congress,  but  he  felt  sure 
it  would  be  brought  up  in  the  next  Congress  and 
Would  pass.” 

AN  interesting  sequel  to  this  deputation  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  Senate  on  June  8  when  Sena¬ 
tor  Lewis  of  Illinois  attacked  Senator 
Harding  in  debate  for  reference  he  made  to  the 
liberty  bond  issue  in  his  talk  to  the  women  of 
Columbus  on  “the  all  pervading  question  of 
suffrage.” 

In  his  reply  Senator  Harding  said:  “I  said 
this  and  I  choose  to  repeat  it  here:  ‘That  it  was 
not  up  to  the  United  States  to  force  democracy 
upon  the  world;  that  it  were  better  that  by  our 
own  proof  that  democracy  could  defend  itself  we 
made  the  ideal  example  which  should  enlist  the 
devotion  of  the  world  to  the  cause  of  democracy.” 
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Comments 

Suffrage  A-march 

GENTS  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
report  indications  from  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  neighborhood  that  encourage  them 
to  believe  he  may  be  prepared  to  expedite  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  Congres¬ 
sional  action  is  concerned.  Their  impres¬ 
sions  in  this  field  are  based  upon  the  effect  of 
war  conditions  upon  the  President. 

War  has  already  destroyed  in  England  the 
anti-suffrage  argument  that  women  should  not 
vote  because  they  do  not  defend  the  country. 

It  is  now  accepted  on  all  hands  that  suf¬ 
frage  for  English  womanhood  has  been  assur¬ 
ed  by  the  demonstrations  afforded  by  the  war. 
For  the  war  has  disproved  the  lie  that  men 
alone  fight  wars.  British  leaders,  their  gov¬ 
ernment  close  to  the  extremity  of  its  efforts, 
have  now  been  forced  by  sheer  decency  to 
declare  that  nothing  but  the  devoted  work 
of  women  in  camp  and  field,  and  home  and 
shop,  have  made  Britain’s  fight  possible,  as 
far  as  it  has  gone. 

The  United  States  was  rapidly  coming  to 
suffrage  before  the  nation  became  involved 
in  war.  The  administration  can  and  should 
accept  the  circumstances  of  war  as  a  highly 
proper  occasion  for  subordinating  preferences 
as  to  suffrage  methods,  and  helping  to  make 
suffrage  a  fact,  botl\  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
of  the  great  service  the  womanhood  of  the 
country  is  asked  to  render,  as  well  as  a  po¬ 
litic  step  to  remove  a  factor  from  puhlic  dis¬ 
cussion  that  would  otherwise  contribute  need¬ 
lessly  to  domestic  division  in  an  important 
though  secondary  matter. 

The  President  says  he  is  for  suffrage  by 
state  action.  Here  is  a  good  occasion  for 
him  to  put  the  weight  of  national  action  be¬ 
hind  the  cause.  Those  whose  interest  in  suf¬ 
frage  is  in  the  cause  alone,  and  is  not  compli¬ 
cated  or  weakened  by  personal  pride  in  their 
own  theories  about  ways  and  means,  will  ap¬ 
plaud  national  action  as  a  great  step  to  the  end 
sought. 

These  are  for  suffrage  because  it  is  right. 
They  don’t  care  whether  they  get  it  from  the 
vote  of  individual  states  or  from  the  vote  of 
a  majority  of  states.  They  don’t  care  whether 
they  get  it  from  the  Democratic  party,  from 
the  Republican  party,  from  both  parties,  all 
parties,  or  no  parties.  They  want  it  because 
it  is  suffrage,  and  because  suffrage  means  so¬ 
cial  justice. 

The  states-rights  fallacy,  emptily  espoused 
by  a  narrow  school  in  the  South,  is  especially 
unentitled  to  serious  consideration  by  the  suf¬ 
fragists  of  the  Union  at  large,  and  especially 
by  thoughtful  suffragists  in  the  South,  because 
it  is  precisely  the  most  lethargic  states  of  the 
South  that  will  be  the  last  to  grant  suffrage  on 
their  own  accounts.  If  federal  action  may 
possibly  quicken  anybody’s  step,  let  us  by  all  means 
have  it. — New  Orleans,  La.,  News,  June  10. 


of  the  Press 

A  Supposed  Democracy 

HE  franchise  is  a  matter  more  of  national 
than  of  local  concern.  The  American  nation 
is  supposed  to  be  a  democracy.  In  a  democ¬ 
racy  few  aspects  of  the  political  organization  are 
of  greater  intrinsic  importance  than  the  right  to 
vote. — San  Jose,  Cal.,  Mercury,  December,  1916. 

An  American  “Sight” 

ORD  NORTHCLIFFE,  British  high  com¬ 
missioner,  spent  a  busy  forenoon  yester¬ 
day  before  calling  on  President  Wilson  in 
the  afternoon. 

Lord  Northcliffe  was  introduced  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  by  Assistant  Secretary  Phillips  of  the 
State  Department. 

He  was  much  interested  in  the  suffrage  “si¬ 
lent  sentinels”  in  front  of  the  White  House 
gates. — Washington,,  D.  C.  Post,,  June  17. 

Suffrage  Leaps  Ahead 

WHEN  Woodrow  Wilson  conducted  his 
first  campaign  for  the  Presidency  he 
refused  to  commit  himself  on  the  suf¬ 
frage  question.  When,  in  1915,  he  voted  for 
woman  suffrage  as  a  private  citizen  in  his 
home  state,  New  Jersey,  he  declared  that  it 
was  a  question  which  each  state  would  have 
to  settle  for  itself.  Now,  in  1917,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  has  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
suffrage  committee  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  has  given  a  delegation  of  suffra¬ 
gists  to  understand  that  he  would  urge  the 
passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  inevi¬ 
table  logic  of  events  and  his  own  pleas  for 
democracy  have  driven  the  President  on  and 
on  from  one  who  was,  at  best,  very  lukewarm 
on  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  to  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  broadest  and  most  radical  meas¬ 
ure  of  woman’s  enfranchisement. 

Following  the  same  psychological  develop¬ 
ment,  governors  and  mayors  and  legislators 
and  minor  public  officials  throughout  the  land 
are  becoming  converted  to  the  inevitability  of 
votes  for  women.  Best  of  all,  the  women  in 
every  walk  of  life  and  in  unprecedented  num¬ 
bers  are  being  made  suffragists,  not  by  soap¬ 
box  orators  and  editorial  writers,  but  by  the 
government  itself,  and  by  the  demands  which 
the  government  makes  upon  them.  So  long 
as  the  average  woman  felt  politics  and  the 
machinery  of  government  to  be  a  thing  apart 
from  the  interests  of  her  personal  life  she 
could  afford  to  remain  indifferent  toward  the 
question  of  her  political  rights.  But  when  the 
government  forcibly  takes  away  her  husband 
and  her  son  to  face  death  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  when  that  same  government  enrolls  hpr  in 
a  war  census  and  compels  her  to  submit  her 
person  and  her  property  to  the  exigencies  of 
war  services,  when  it  proposes  to  take  her 
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children  out  of  school  and  put  them  to  work 
and  to  lengthen  her  own  hard  work  day  in  shop 
or  mill,  then  even  the  most  thoughtless  wo¬ 
man  begins  to  think.  She  begins  to  question 
the  justice  of  governments  in  forcing  equal 
burdens  upon  her,  while  denying  her  equal 
rights. — The  New  York  Call ,  June  12. 


Selfishness  and  Suffrage 

WHY  should  not  the  Woman’s  Party  re¬ 
main  the  political  organization  it  start¬ 
ed  out  to  be  and  continue  to  work  for 
the  national  enfranchisement  of  women,  a 
cause  that  is  inseparably  linked  with  every 
phase  of  national  preparedness  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  with  that  world  democracy 
itself  for  the  advancement  of  which  our  na¬ 
tion  has  entered  this  war? 

1  o  suggest  that  women  who  have  grasped 
the  broader  vision  of  the  importance  of  wo¬ 
man  s  enfranchisement  are  selfish  because 
they  refuse  to  be  turned  aside,  is  utter  child¬ 
ishness.  If  women  generally  were  not  so 
deadly  afraid  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
criticism  of  the  opposite  sex,  the  suffrage 
cause  would  have  experienced  complete  vic¬ 
tory  long  ago,  but  always  the  tendency  to  beg 
and  plead  has  been  a  controlling  force  in  the 
movement,  so  that  naturally  some  folks  are 
bound  to  be  shocked  by  the  demands  of  the 
newer  school  of  suffragists  who  constitute  the 
National  Woman’s  Party. 

The  representatives  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
who  campaigned  in  the  suffrage  states  last  fall, 
urging  the  women  voters  to  place  suffrage 
first,  were  denounced  as  “selfish  and  narrow,” 
just  as  Prohibitionists  have  been  so  de¬ 
nounced  through  the  years  for  putting  pro¬ 
hibition  first.  Any  movement  which  under¬ 
takes  to  disturb  the  long  established  political 
alignments  is  sure  to  be  misunderstood  and 
maligned  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies  of  the 
cause  thus  espoused.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  plan  and  policy  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
wholly,  but  when  any  one  calls  them  selfish 
for  sticking  to  the  methods  which  they 
believe  will  focus  thought  and  attention  on 
the  claims  of  the  suffrage  cause,  and  on  the 
power  of  the  administration  to  advance  or 
retard  the  cause,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
such  critics  are  themselvesN“bigots.” 

The  desire  of  women  for  the  ballot  is 
\ 

prompted  no  more  by  selfishness  than  the 
same  desire  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  or¬ 
ganized  and  fought  revolutions  to  this  very 
end.  If  women  generally  had  been  willing  to 


sacrifice  as  men  have  sacrificed  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  voice  in  the  government 
which  controlled  them  and  their  families,  the 
cause  would  have  made  far  more  rapid  prog¬ 
ress. 

It  is  not  selfish  to  desire  above  everything 
else  to  have  the  woman  viewpoint  combined 
with  the  man  viewpoint  in  the  administration 
of  government.  , 

It  is  not  selfishness  to  continue  to  work  in 
every  possible  way  for  true  democracy  at 
home,  while  we  are  sending  armies  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  fight  for  world  democracy. 

The  women  all  over  our  land  will  give  in 
this  war  of  their  heart’s  blood,  as  they  have 
always  given,  bravely  and  loyally.  They  will 
give  besides  a  more  efficient  service  than 
women  have  ever  given  in  any  war,  because 
they  are  better  organized  and  equipped  as 
women  to  serve  the  nation  in  a  multitude  of 
ways,  but  they,  dare  not,  for  the  sake  of  the 
nation  which  they  serve,  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  democracy  for  which  their  sons  must 
fight  on  another  continent,  permit  themselves 
to  be  turned  aside  from  the  vital  task  of 
working  even  harder  than  heretofore  for  the 
national  enfranchisement  of  women.  To  turn 
aside  would  be  selfishness;  to  keep  steadily 
on  is  the  embodiment  of  unselfish  service  for 
the  nation  and  the  world. — The  Patriotic  Phalanx, 
June  8. 
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DEAR  Ladies  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party: 

You  are  the  only  organization  that  stands 
on  solid  foundation.  You  stand  for  true  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals.  You  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
demand  your  rights.  When  I  see  you  out  with 
your  banners  on  the  picket  line  it  makes  me  feel 
proud  because  I  know  that  I  see  real  Americans. 
And  sure  it  takes  courage  to  remind  a  careless 
country  of  real  democracy.  .  .  .  Every  dol¬ 

lar  contributed  to  the  woman  suffrage  Party  aids 
in  the  preservation  of  American  honor.  It  is 
every  man’s  duty  to  help  you. 

John  Pries. 

A  SOLDIER  who  follows  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  fight  in  The  Suffragist  sends  us  this 
letter  with  one  of  his  frequent  contributions. 
The  Suffragist  is  the  way  to  get  the  truth  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  stand  to  Party  sup¬ 
porters.  We  have  proved  over  and  over  that 
readers  of  the  Party  paper  get  behind  the  federal 
amendment. 

Help  increase  our  power  by  widening  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  circulation. 
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Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  in 
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Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Day . 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley .  J 
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nished.  The  Portner,  Apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  230. 

READ  that  most  remarkable  book  “HOW  I  KNOW 
THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthven 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co., 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 
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shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  “The  Suffragist.”  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Talking  about  typewriter  speed — it 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  mechan¬ 
ical  construction  which  allows  keys  to 
be  operated  rapidly  is  only  part  of  the 
story. 

tf  Any  standard  typewriter  can  be 
operated  much  faster  than  the  speedi¬ 
est  typist  can  manipulate  her  fingers. 
The  question  of  speed,  therefore,  re- 
sloves  itself  into  how  quick  and  how 
accurately  the  average  operator  can 
turn  out  the  different  kinds  of  work 
that  are  required  on  the  same  machine 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  a  week. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


The  Burdens  of  Congress 

THE  House  of  Representatives  is  preparing  to 
take  a  vacation  in  the  form  of  three-day 
recesses  until  the  Senate  passes  the  revenue 
and  the  food  bill,  a  special  dispatch  to  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  reports.  The  House  has  now  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  the  main  administration  war  bills, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Bill  now  being  threshed  out — in  the  intervals  of 
the  three-day  recesses — there  are  only  a  few 
small  bills  left.  These  will  be  disposed  of  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Leaders  in  the  House  are  said  to  feel  delighted 
with  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  put 
through  this  session.  They  state  that  the  only 
reason  for  Congress  remaining  in  session  after 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  two  bills  now  being  debated 
is  the  chance  of  legislative  needs  arising  as  a 
result  of  various  phases  of  the  war. 

“The  House  is  now  more  of  a  recreation  room 
than  u  legislative  hall.  Members  feel  that  having 
accomplished  a  great  deal,  a  rest  is  now  in  order, 
so  everything  which  comes  up  now  is  taken  as 
easily  as  possible.” 

Congress  has  been  putting  off  the  supporters  of 
the  federal  amendment  who  urge  immediate  action 
with  the  plea  of  a  war  program  too  heavy  to 
allow  consideration  even  of  a  question  as  closely 
related  to  national  efficiency  as  woman  suffrage. 
The  National  Woman’s  Party  has  been  accused  of 
endangering  the  country  by  demanding  that  Con¬ 
gress  give  an  hour  of  its  precious  time  to  passing 
the  amendment. 

Here  is  a  dispassionate  and  authoritative  ac¬ 
count  of  the  burdens  of  Congress  at  present. 
Everyone  knows  the  quality  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill  as  a  national  and  a  war  question. 

Suffrage  in  Hawaii 

THE  United  States  Senate  is  about  to  consider 
a  bill  to  give  the  women  of  the  territory  of 
Hawaii  the  franchise. 

The  legislature  of  Hawaii  passed  this  bill  last 
year,  providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  question 
of  woman  suffrage  in  the  Island,  and  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  the  necessary  changes  for  this  in 
the  organic  law  of  the  territory.  The  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
December  for  confirmation  by  Prince  Kalaniana- 
ole,  delegate  from  Hawaii.  Since  then  nothing 
has  been  heard  of  it. 

Hawaiian  suffragists  have  lately  petitioned  Con¬ 
gress,  calling  for  action  on  this  question,  and 
Congress  has  had  to  dig  up  the  bill  conveniently 
forgotten.  Senator  Shafroth  of  Colorado  is  now 
sponsor  for  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  Suffragists 
will  watch  with  close  interest  its  fate  with  the 
Administration  that  refused  to  enfranchise  Porto 
Rican  women  with  Porto  Rican  men  and  that 
plays  politics  with  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment. 


New  York  State  Mayors  Favor 
Federal  Amendment 

OF  47  mayors  at  a  recent  conference  of  New 
York  state  mayors,  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
41  voted  for  a  resolution  recommending 
that  this  government  enfranchise  women.  They 
urged  that  the  United  States  should  profit  by  the 
experience  of  other  governments  at  war  and  by 
granting  equal  suffrage  avail  itself  of  the  services 
of  its  women  as  well  as  of  its  men  in  the  efficiency 
of  full  citizenship.  « 

French  Women  Demand  Suffrage 

THE  Union  Francise  Pour  le  Suffrage  des 
Femmes  has  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  to  demand  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  once  enfranchise  French  women.  They 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  French  parliament  the 
fact  that  England  is  enfranchising  women  in  war 
time.  Mme.  Marguerite  Duand,  head  of  the  dele¬ 
gation,  said : 

“Have  the  women  of  our  country  played  a  less 
glorious  part  in  the  war  than  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel?  In  every  war  women  have 
made  terrible  sacrifices  and  always  they  have  been 
in  vain,  because,  having  no  civil  rights  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  they  could  not  bring  about  reforms  that 
should  follow  war. 

“We  are  determined  that  the  conclusion  of  this 
struggle  shall  be  different  and  we  believe  our 
deputies  must  be  influenced  by  the  action  of 
British  law-makers.” 

The  feeling  in  France  seems  to  be  that  national 
suffrage  will  come  there  quietly  and  without 
difficulty  in  the  general  social  and  economic  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  new  conditions  the  war  has 
occasioned. 

An  Irish  Suffrage  Leader 

OUNTESS  MARKIEWICZ,  who  as  lieuten¬ 
ant  led  troops  in  the  Irish  Revolution,  was 
captured  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  has  been  released  from  prison  in  England 
by  the  British  government.  She  was  last  week 
welcomed  in  Dublin  by  a  demonstration  of  ten 
thousand  people.  Countess  Markiewicz  was  not 
set  free  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  prisoners 
of  war  taken  in  the  insurrection  and  imprisoned 
in  Ireland;  and  the  Irish  people  were  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  fate  of  this  deeply  loved  leader. 
Her  arrival  in  Ireland  was  the  dramatic  climax 
of  the  recent  events  that  mark  the  new  policy 
England  has  apparently  adopted  toward  Ireland’s 
fight  for  freedom. 

Countess  Markiewicz,  before  her  imprisonment, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement 
in  Ireland.  In  the  Irish  Revolution,  as  in  the 
Russian,  women  planned  the  moves  and  fought 
shoulder  to'  shoulder  with  men  in  a  complete 


democracy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  when 
the  government  of  Ireland  is  settled,  Irishmen,  if 
they  have  independence  or  even  home  rule,  will 
give  Irish  women  political  liberty. 

Democracy  in  Austria 

MPEROR  CHARLES  of  Austria-Hungary 
opened  the  first  session  of  the  Reichsrat 
since  the  war  began  with  a  speech  that 
indicated  democracy  as  his  aim  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  showed  a  determination  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  dual  monarchy  to  make 
Austria-Hungary  a  democratic  state. 

According  to  a  Budapest  dispatch,  the  Em¬ 
peror  seized  the  opportunity  of  an  appeal 
made  him  last  week  by  100,000  Hungarians, 
,vho  marched  to  the  office  of  the  Burgomaster 
in  Budapest  asking  that  ^he  Emperor  at  once 
enlarge  the  franchise,  to  promise  that  wide 
suffrage  reform  will  be  put  through. 

Riots  in  Budapest  for  Universal 
Suffrage 

TWENTY-FIVE  thousand  people  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Budapest  on  June  28 
demanding  of  the  government  universal, 
secret,  and  equal  suffrage.  The  police  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dispersing  the  mob  of  men  and  women 
that  gathered. 

The  spirit  that  is  forcing  democracy  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  Eastern  Europe  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  should  rouse  the  women  of  this  country  now 
in  a  mass  to  insist  that  the  Administration  en¬ 
franchise  them. 

Progress  toward  Democracy  in  Italy 

AT  a  joint  meeting  of  working  women  and 
suffragists  held  recently  in  Italy  strong 
resoliitions  were  passed  looking  to  the 
betterment  of  political  and  economic  conditions  of 
women  in  that  country. 

“Having  noted  the  continual  increase  of  wo¬ 
men’s  work  in  industries,  in  agriculture,  in  com¬ 
mercial  employments,  in  Governmental  and  private 
offices,  in  public,  in  war,  and  in  ammunition 
service ; 

“This  meeting,  having  ascertained  that  the 
cause  of  the  work-women  is  strictly  connected 
with  that  of  the  workmen  with  regard  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  proletariat; 

“Acknowledges  as  a  high  duty  of  the  party  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  work-women,  either  by  try¬ 
ing  to  organize  them  in  syndicates,  for  the  sake 
of  the  masculine  proletariat  also,  or  by  favouring 
studies  and  movements  around  all  the  vital  prob¬ 
lems  of  women’s  work — collocation,  minimum 
wage,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  demobilization ; 

“Declares  its  claim  for  all  women,  without 
difference  of  capacity  or  category,  to  the  right  to 
the  political  and  administrative  vote,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  it  on  every  occasion  also  as  complement 
to  the  political  rights  of  all  workmen.” 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  . 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein),  That  the  following  article 
be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures,  shall  be 
valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE. — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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Our  Democratic  Administration 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY- FIFTH  CONGRESS 
Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status  / 

In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


O  IX  American  women  are  now  in  prison  for  holding  at  the  door  of  the  White 
^  House  banners  demanding  freedom  for  women. 

One  of  the  banners  they  were  arrested  for  holding  read,  “We  are 
interested  in  the  United  States,  politically  speaking,  in  nothing  but  human 
liberty.’’  It  is  a  quotation  from  President  Wilson’s  book,  “The  New  Freedom.” 

On  a  second  banner  was  written,  “How  long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?” 
A  third  bore  Susan  B.  Anthony’s  noble  words,  “We  press  our  demand  for  the 
ballot  at  this  time  in  no  narrow,  captious  or  selfish  spirit,  but  from  purest 
patriotism,  for  the  highest  good  of  every  citizen,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic, 
and  as  a  glorious  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  1875. 
First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority.  A 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916.  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


The  other  three  women  who  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison  carried 
tricolor  flags  of  purple,  white,  and  gold. 

*  • 

For  this  offense  they  were  convicted,  with  heavy  warnings  against  their 
unpatriotic,  almost  treasonable  behavior.  Not  a  word  of  reproval  was  breathed 
by  the  court  against  the  President  and  members  of  Congress,  who  deliberately 
deny  justice  to  American  citizens. 

And  such  an  incident  can  happen  at  a  time  when  the  Administration  is 
forcibly  drafting  into  the  army  millions  of  American  men,  whose  lives  are  to  be 
offered  up  in  Europe  to  “make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy.”  Men  are  to  die 
for  Democracy,  women  are  to  economize  on  their  children’s  food  for  Democracy, 
mothers  are  to  urge  their  young  sons  to  go  to  war  for  Democracy ;  but  President 
Wilson  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  not  give  one  hour’s  time  for  a 
vote  to  establish  democracy  in  our  own  country. 

It  is  unpatriotic,  we  are  told,  to  complain  of  injustice  now.  We  believe  that 
it  is  unpatriotic  not  to  complain.  We  have  no  right  to  allow  our  representatives 
to  act  basely — to  preach  freedom  abroad,  and  deny  freedom  at  home.  It  is  never 
unpatriotic  to  demand  justice.  It  is  unpatriotic  to  deny  justice. 

The  government  has  the  situation  in  its  own  hands  and  is  responsible  for 
it.  Any  difficulty  created  for  members  of  the  Administration  by  the  appeals  of 
women  for  political  freedom,  they  can  immediately  overcome  by  granting  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  patriotic  women  of  the  United  States  will  not  rest  until  they  have 
done  so.  ;  ;■ 
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The  Young  Are  at  the  Gates 

By  Lavinia  Dock 


A  Statement  from  a  Picket 

By  Katherine  Morey 

WHEN  I  arrived  in  Washington  on  receipt 
of  an  urgent  telegram  from  Miss  Alice 
Paul,  I  found  a  tense  situation.  Two  wo¬ 
men  had  the  day  before  greeted  the  Russian 
Mission  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  with  the 
now  famous  “Russian  banner.”  A  mob  had  torn 
it  down,  and  that  incident  sent  the  story  of  the 
banner  with  its  inscription  all  over  the  country 
and  to  the  capitals  of  Europe  as  well. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Miss  Lucy  Burns  and  I 
carried  a  similar  banner  over  to  the  lower  White 
House  gate.  But  before  we  had  it  fairly  set  up, 
a  few  boys  destroyed  it,  the  police  looking  placidly 
on.  Other  banners  were  at  once  brought  us 
from  our  headquarters.  I  held  one  bearing  the 
sensible  motto,  “Democracy  should  begin  at 
home.” 

A  great  crowd  began  to  surge  up  and  down  the 
street.  But  we  stood  motionless. 

While  I  was  at  lunch  at  headquarters,  which 
is  just  across  the  way  from  the  White  House,  I 
heard  a  great  roar ;  and  running  over  toward  the 
White  House  gate  saw  that  the  mob,  which  had 
got  entirely  out  of  hand,  had  charged  upon  our 
pickets,  and  torn  their  banners  into  shreds.  The 
police,  alarmed,  then  warded  off  the  mob  and 
protected  the  pickets. 

That  evening  the  Chief  of  Police  telephoned 
us  we  could  not  again  hold  any  banners  of  any 

kind  before  the  White  House.  We  were  amazed. 

I 

We  had  held  banners  thei'e  in  perfect  peace  for 
five  months  and  had  trouble  on  this  one  occasion 
only  because  the  police  had  encouraged  the  crowd 
to  think  they  could  destroy  banners  with  im¬ 
punity. 

We  decided  that  we  must  continue  to  hold  our 
protesting  banners  which  we  know  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  lawful. 

ON  Friday  morning  Miss  Burns  and  I,  about 
to  start  for  the  White  House,  saw  rows 
of  policemen  before  our  gates  and  all 
the  way  up  and  down  the  street.  We  were 
astonished ;  but  not  so  astonished  as  the  police, 
when  half  an  hour  later  they  looked  toward  the 
White  House  and  saw  Miss  Burns  and  me 
stationed  before  the  gate  holding  a  great  banner 
between  us. 

After  a  minute  White  House  guards  came  over 
to  us  and  demanded  that  we  give  up  our  banner. 
We  refused,  and  were  arrested;  that  is,  we  were 
taken  in  a  private  car  to  the  office  of  the  Chiet 
of  Police  and  dismissed  on  our  bond  to  appear 
when  summoned. 

Police  headquarters  has  since  informed  press¬ 
men  that  we  will  not  be  summoned,  if  nothing 
else  occurs.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
a  case  against  us.  “Peaceful  picketing”  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  “Act  of  Congress.”  While  the  suffrage 
pickets  are  being  tried  in  the  Courts  of  the  Dis¬ 


1F  anyone  says  to  me:  “Why  the  picket¬ 
ing  for  suffrage?”  I  should  say  in  re¬ 
ply,  “Why  the  fearless  spirit  of  youth? 
Why  does  it  exist  and  make  itself  mani¬ 
fest?” 

Is  it  not  really  that  our  whole  social 
world  would  be  likely  to  harden  and 
toughen  into  a  dreary  mass  of  conventional 
negations  and  forbiddances — into  hopeless 
layers  of  conformity  and  caste,  did  not-the 
irrepressible  energy  and  animation  of  youth, 
when  joined  to  the  clear-eyed  sham-hating 
intelligence  of  the  young,  break  up  the  dull 
masses  and  set  a  new  pace  for  laggards  to 
follow? 

What  is  this  potent  spirit  of  youth?  Is 
it  not  the  spirit  of  revolt,  of  rebellion 
against  senseless  and  useless  and  deadening 
things?  Most  of  all,  against  injustice, 
which  is  of  all  stupid  things  the  stupidest? 

Such  thoughts  come  to  one  in  looking 
over  the  field  of  the  suffrage  campaign  and 
watching  the  pickets  at  the  White  House 
and  at  the  Capitol,  where  sit  the  men  who 
complacently  enjoy  the  rights  they  deny  to 
the  women  at  their  gates.  Surely,  nothing 
but  the  creeping  paralysis  of  mental  old  age 
can  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  Ameri¬ 
can  men,  law-makers,  officials,  administra¬ 
tors  and  guardians  of  the  peace,  who  can 
see  nothing  in  the  intrepid  young  pickets 
with  their  banners,  asking  for  bare  justice, 
but  common  obstructors  of  traffic,  naggers, 
— nuisances  that  are  to  be  abolished  by 
passing  new,  stupid  laws  forbidding  and 
repressing,  to  add  to  the  old  junk  heap  of* 
laws  which  forbid  and  repress?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  any  brain  cells  not  totally 
crystallized  could  imagine  that  giving  a 
stone  instead  of  bread  would  answer  con¬ 
clusively  the  demand  of  the  wqmen  who, 
because  they  are  young,  fearless,  eager  and 
rebellious  are  fighting  and  winning  a  cause 
for  all  women — even  for  those  who  are 
timid,  conventional  and  inert? 

A  fatal  error — a  loosing  fight.  The  old 
stiff  minds  must  give  way.  The  old  selfish 
minds  must  go.  Obstructive  reactionaries 
must  move  on.  The  young  are  at  the  Gates  ! 


trict  of  Columbia,  two  labor  pickets  are  being 
maintained  against  business  houses  by  the  trade 
unionists  of  the  District,  protected  in  their  course 
by  the  Clayton  Act  which  has  legalized  picketing. 
The  suffragists  were  not  arrested  for  picketing, 
but  for  “obstructing  traffic,”  though  they  have  main¬ 
tained  their  positions  for  five  months  unmolested. 
The  banner  we  carried  read,  “We  will  fight  for 
the  thing  we  hold  nearest  our  heart — for  Democ¬ 
racy — the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority 
to  have  a  voice  in  their  government.”  It  is  a 
quotation  from  one  of  President  Wilson’s  speeches. 


An  Arraignment  of  the  Police 

By  John  Reed 

Author  of  “  Insurgent  Mexico"  and  “  The  Warin  Eastern 
Europe" 

THIS  morning’s  Washington  Post,  which  an¬ 
nounces  the  beginning  of  the  trial  of  the 
pickets,  speaks  of  the  suffrage  demonstra¬ 
tors  as  women  “who  think  they  are  proving  the 
fitness  of  women  for  the  ballot  by  displaying 
their  own  contempt  for  law  and  order.” 

It  is  not,  however,  the  women  who  are  showing 
their  contempt  for  the  law,  but  the  police.  It 
is  almost  always  so  in  this  country.  You  will 
remember  in  Conrad’s  “Secret  Agent,”  where  the 
old  terrorist  anarchist,  with  his  pockets  full  of 
bombs,  bases  his  hopes  of  a  glorious  cataclysm 
upon  America. 

“The  authorities  of  the  United  States,,”  he 

says  in  effect,  “have  themselves  no  respect  for 

a 

the  law,  as  our  authorities  have  in  England.  The 
American  police  are  slowly  but  surely  teaching 
the  people  that  the  law  is  something  which  is 
to  be  obeyed  by  the  weak  and  enforced,  or  broken 
by  the  strong.  They  are  making  good  anarchists 
of  the  people.” 

THERE  is  a  bill  which  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  picketing.  But  do  the  police  wait 
for  such  a  law  to  be  passed?  No,  they  proceed  to 
arrest  the  women  for  doing  the  same  thing  which 
they  have  been  doing;  for  six  months  under  police 
protection,  although  no  new  law  or  ordinance 
has  been  promulgated. 

What’s  the  charge?  The  first  two  or  three 
days  of  the  arrests  there  was  no  charge  against 
the  pickets — nor  could  the  police  manage  to  dig 
up  any  grounds  for  interfering  with  the  wo¬ 
men’s  activities,  except  that  they  didn’t  want 
picketing  to  go  on.  Now  the  women  are  being 
accused  of  those  two  old  stand-bys,  which  have 
been  used  in  this  country  to  throttle  free  expres¬ 
sion  for  more  than  a  century — the  charges  of 
“inciting  to  unlawful  assembly  .  .  .  and  riot.” 

It  is  by  this  method  that  when  strikers  are  shot 
down  by  militia  and  gunmen  in  industrial  dis¬ 
putes,  the  strike-leaders  are  accused  of  murder. 

MEANWHILE,  while  this  somewhat  drab  and 
commonplace  violation  of  the  law  by  the 
police  and  the  courts  is  proceeding,  it  is  a 
ludicrous  spectacle  to  contemplate  the  government 
of  a  great  country  bent  irrestibly  upon  the  mighti¬ 
est  war  for  democracy  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
halting  to  concentrate  all  its  tremendous  energies 
upon  the  task  of  stamping  out  the  legitimate  pro¬ 
tests  of  a  great  body  of  Americans  who  are  not 
citizens,  who  have  no  voice  in  their  government, 
and  who  dare  to  desire  these  attributes  of  free 
people. 
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Suffrage  Sentinels  Arrai 


Lucy  Burns  and  Katherine  Morey  Starting  Out  with  the  Russian  Banner 


SIXTEEN  women,  representing  the  states 
the  West,  the  East  and  the  South,  during  the 
past  week  have  been  arrested  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  picketing  of  the  White  House.  Beginning 
with  a  riot  which  was  precipitated  by  the  action 
of  the  police,  the  grotesque  chapter  which  this 
week  adds  to  the  fifty-years’  battle  for  suffrage 
will  baffle  future  students  of  the  movement  in  this 
country.  From  indifference  to  protection  and  per¬ 
secution  the  District  of  Columbia  police  force 
under  the  guidance  of  Major  Pullman  rang  rapid 
changes. 

The  only  consistent  actors  in  the  drama  enacted 
in  front  of  the  executive  mansion  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Woman’s  Party.  Belittled  by  police 
and  press  and  thoughtless  passers-by,  in  the  face 
of  a  public  rendered  temporarily  hostile  by  all 
three,  these  women  maintained  and  are  maintain¬ 
ing  their  right  to  impress  on  a  deaf  executive  and 
on  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  day  after 
day  the  demand  of  American  women  confronted 
by  a  national  cataclysm  to  a  voice  in  their  own 
government. 

The  banners  bearing  the  President’s  fine  phrases 
of  democracy,  the  floating  purple  and  gold  flags 
that  flashed  so  bravely  under  the  White  House 
trees  have  been  repeatedly  torn  to  ribbons, 
trampled  in  the  dust,  seized  by  the  police  during 
the  past  few  days.  But  the  words  that  were  on 
those  banners,  the  meaning  of  that  tricolor,  have 
been  flashed  from  one  side  of  the  country  to  the 


Mabel  Vernon  Marching  Up  Per 

the  beginning  of  spring  and  a  stormy  inauguration 
day  when  the  chief  executive  turned  his  face 
away  from  that  memorable  thousand  walking  with 
soaking  banners  in  the  driving  rain.  The  heat 
of  summer  found  the  suffrage  picket  still  on 
guard,  with  the  country  plunged  in  a  war  they 
had  no  voice  in  bringing  upon  the  nation.  They 
have  seen  the  representatives  of  the  allied  nations 
enter  the  White  House  gates,  forced  always  to 
pass  by  the  “thin  line  of  purple  and  gold”  to  re¬ 
mind  the  thinker  that  he  was  in  a  democracy  not 
yet  free.  Every  foreign  mission  asking  help  or 
cooperation  of  our  nation  has  been  addressed  by 
the  suffrage  picket. 

WHEN  the  Russian  Mission  visited  this  na¬ 
tion  the  action  of  suffragists  was  spon¬ 
taneous.  They  had  protested  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Root  to  Russia  and  been  ignored.  In  the 
only  possible  way  they  reminded  the  Russian 
Mission  and  the  nations  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
President  and  the  dishonesty  of  Envoy  Root  in 


other,  have  been  pondered  over  in  free 
Russia  during  the  past  week  of  conflict 
for  a  large  ideal.  Should  every  banner 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  meet  the  fate 
of  those  repeatedly  carried  by  the  sixteen 
women  this  week  arraigned,  those  wo¬ 
men  still  feel  that  every  banner  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  National  Capital  has 
lifted  another  banner  in  California, 
in  Colorado,  in  Connecticut,  or  the  Dakotas. 


THE  unvarnished  record  of  the  events  of  the 
week  reads  like  a  tale  that  might  have  ante¬ 
dated  the  struggles  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  that  first  little  group  of  so-called  militants. 

For  nearly  five  months  the  banners  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  pickets  have  lifted  their  colors  in  front  of 
the  White  House.  The  suffrage  sentinels  took 
their  places  in  early  January,  the  answer  to  the 
President’s  latest  refusal  to  sponsor  the  freedom 
of  the  women  of  this  nation.  They  took  their 
places  to  ask  an  indifferent  executive  the  ques¬ 
tion  Inez  Milholland  had  asked  for  the  last  time 
shortly  before :  “How  long  must  women  wait  for 
liberty?”  In  asking  the  President,  they  also  asked 
the  nation,  and  called  attention  to  his  silence. 

The  White  House  pickets  questioned  the  Presi¬ 
dent  through  the  bitter  weather  of  January  and 
February;  women  from  every  state  have  stood 
on  that  line;  more  than  four  hundred  volunteers 
have  asked  for  a  chance  to  serve ;  the  pickets  saw 


“We  press  our  demand  for  the  ballot  at  this  time  in  no  narrow,  captious  or 
selfish  spirit,  but  from  purest  patriotism,  for  the  highest  good  of  every  citizen,  for 
the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  as  a  glorious  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 
Susan  B.  Anthony. 

( Inscription  on  banner  seised  by  the  police ) 


led  by  the  Government 


Police  Tearing  the  Banner  at  the  Door  of  Headquarters 


from  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol.  Miss 
Paul  refused.  The  picket  went  out  as  usual 
Friday,  June  22,  when  Miss  Lucy  Burns  and  Miss 
Katherine  Morey  stood  at  the  lower  gates  of  the 
White  House  with  the  familiar  banner  carrying 
the  President’s  own  words :  “We  will  fight  for 
the  things  we  have  always  held  nearest  our 
hearts,  for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
governments.” 

For  seven  minutes  the  police  pondered.  “We 
can’t  arrest  the  President’s  message,”  they  said, 
“they’ve  had  it  out  before.”  Then  they  took  a 
chance  and  obeyed  orders.  Technically  Miss 
Burns  and  Miss  Morey  found  they  were  arrested 
for  “obstructing  traffic,”  though  there  had  been 
no  traffic  at  the  time  of  their  arrest,  and  Inspector 
Grant  and  Major  Pullman  seemed  embarrassed 
and  unable  to  explain  the  new  ruling. 

REFUSING  to  be  bound  by  the  new  and  arbi¬ 
trary  ruling,  refusing  to  allow  their  only 
chance  of  propaganda  in  the  face  of  engulf¬ 
ing  war  excitement  to  be  stopped,  the  members  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  encouraged  by  messages  from 
states  in  all  sections  of  the  country,,  continued  to 
attempt  to  picket  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  with  their  suffrage  banners. 

On  Saturday,  June  23,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Gladys  Greiner  of  Balti- 


i  lvania  Avenue  Through  the  Mob 

boasting  of  this  nation  as  a  democracy.  This 
lettered  banner  was  destroyed  on  June  20  by  a 
“patriotic”  bystander  while  the  police  looked  on. 
On  the  next  day  the  suffragists  made  another 
attempt  to  take  out  the  same  banner,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  police  officers  themselves 
as  the  banner  was  being  taken  from  the 
national  headquarters  by  Miss  Burns  and  Miss 
Morey.  These  two  incidents,  when  the  suffragists 
were  first  not  protected  by  the  police  and  next 
attacked  by  the  police,  gave  the  mob  element 
lurking  in  every  crowd  their  cue.  When  the 
suffrage  banners,  the  tricolor  and  the  insistent 
question  addressed  to  the  President  which  have 
flanked  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  gates  for  months 
were  restored  to  their  place  on  the  same  day, 
Wednesday,  June  21,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
excited  crowd,  eager  to  bait  the  suffragists.  Had 
not  the  police  given  them  tacit  permission? 

The  baiting  went  rather  far.  The  Avenue  was 
crowded  with  thousands  of  government  clerks,  for 
the  most  part  thoughtless  young  men.  Encouraged 


by  one  woman  who  herself  rushed  to 
the  attack,  the  banners  of  the  pickets  at 
the  lower  gate,  manned  by  Miss  Hazel 
Hunkins  of  Montana  and  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Heaycox  of  the  District,  were  torn  from 
them  after  a  plucky  struggle  on  the  part 
of  these  unprotected  young  women.  The 
mob  then  rushed  on  the  upper  gate  where 
Miss  Lillian  Crans  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Lowry  held  the  banners.  Miss  Crans,  a  fragile 
young  girl,  giving  up  her  banner  after  a  struggle, 
rushed  to  the  near  headquarters  for  another. 

The  march  of  four  young  women  from  the 
headquarters,  holding  high  the  new  purple  and 
gold  banners,  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of 
bullies  to  their  old  stations  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  group  who  saw  it.  Sneers 
were  silenced  and  men  fell  back  from  the 
group  of  white-faced  girls.  The  police  finally 
met  the  group  and  conducted  two  to  the  upper 
gate.  Reserves  were  then  sent  out  by  the  police 
to  disperse  the  crowd  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
All  afternoon  the  suffrage  picket  as  usual  con¬ 
tinued  to  stand  at  attention,  in  an  hour  deserted 
by  the  police  and  by  the  crowd.  One  gentle  suf¬ 
frage  picket  went  on  with  her  war-time  knitting 
in  the  shelter  of  her  gay  tricolor.  The  picket 
“protest”  was  over. 

The  unexpected  aftermath  came  when  Major 
Pullman,  calling  personally  on  Miss  Alice  Paul, 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  suffrage  picket 


Mr.  President,  you  say,  “  Liberty  is  the  fundamental  demand 
of  the  human  spirit.” 

( Inscription  on  banner  seised  by  the  police ) 


Washington  “Patriots” 

more,  the  daughter  of  the  noted  engineer  of  an 
American  mission  to  Russia,  were  arrested  with 
their  familiar  banners  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  On  the  same  day  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
and  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  were  arrested  at  the 
Capitol  for  displaying  the  now  famous  banner 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Russian  Mission. 
The  leaders  of  the  Mission  were  about  to  address 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time,  the  new  democracy  appealing  to  the  old.  In 
the  afternoon  papers  beside  their  addresses  to 
that  body  they  read  in  addition  the  appeal  ol 
American  women  to  free  Russia  and  of  the  arrest 
of  the  two  young  women  who  asked  them  to  help 
make  America  free  in  fact. 

The  protest  of  suffragists  for  the  right  to  picket 
with  the  banners  used  for  so  many  months  con¬ 
tinued  Monday,  June  25.  Of  the  many  volunteers 


The  Mob  of  Men 

twenty  women  were 
elected  to  take  out  suf¬ 
frage  banners.  The 
slogans  on  the  banners 
read :  “How  long  must 
women  wait  for  liberty  ?” 

“Mr.  President,  you 
say,  ‘Liberty  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  demand  of  the 
human  spirit’.” 

Susan  B.  Anthony’s 
famous  words  were  the 
text  of  the  third  banner : 
“|We  press  our  demand 
for  the  ballot  at  this 
time  in  no  narrow,  capti¬ 
ous  or  selfish  spirit,  but 
from  purest  patriotism,  for  the  highest  good  of 
every  citizen,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
as  a  glorious  example  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 

The  twelve  women  arrested  for  carrying  these 
banners  with  the  colors  were  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
of  Nevada,  Miss  Lucy  Burns  of  New  York,  Miss 
Gladys  Greiner  of  Baltimore,  Miss  Katherine 
Morey  of  Boston,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant  of 
Cincinnati,  Miss  Lavinia  Dock  of  Fayetteville, 
Pennsylvania,  Miss  Berta  Crone  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  Miss  Pauline  Clarke  of  New  York, 
Miss  Virginia  Arnold  of  North  Carolina,  Miss 
Maud  Jamison  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Mrs.  Town¬ 
send  Scott  of  Maryland  and  Mrs.  Annie  Arniel  of 
Delaware. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  June  26,  nine 
women  were  arrested  in  two  groups  each  carrying 
the  same  familiar  banners.  In  addition  to  those 


that  Rushed  the  Banners  on  June  21 

previously  arrested  were  Miss  Vivian  Pierce  of 
California  and  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  of  Montana. 
The  women  carried  the  tall  standards  flying  pur¬ 
ple,  white  and  gold  pennants.  The  vivid  flags  made 
a  sharp  note  of  color  on  Madison  Place,  riveting 
instant  attention,  and  many  men  and  women  came 
running  to  watch  the  little  group  start  down  the 
street.  Though  they  gave  no  indication  of  their 
destination  the  women  were  overpowered 
by  the  police  before  walking  half  a  block. 
The  nine  last  arrested  were  ordered  to  appear 
for  trial  in  the  District  Police  Court  Wednesday, 
June  27.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  when  American  suffragists  have 
been  placed  on  trial  for  carrying  banners  for 
propaganda  purposes.  They  will  not  be  charged 
with  picketing,  which  is  a  right  of  citizens  in  the 
District  of  Columbia, — but  under  a  blanket  mis¬ 
demeanor  charge  which  accuses  them  of  obstruct¬ 
ing  traffic.  The  section  reads  : — 

SECTION  5 — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  or  persons  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  congregate  and  assemble  in  any 
street,  avenue,  alley,  road  or  highway,  or  in  or 
around  any  public  building  or  enclosure  or  any 
park  or  residence,  or  at  the  entrance  of  any  private 
building  or  enclosure,  and  engage  in  loud  and 
boisterous  talking  or  other  disorderly  conduct, 
or  to  insult  or  make  rude  or  obscene  gestures  or 
comments  or  observations  on  persons  passing,  or 
in  their  hearing,  or  to  crowd,  obstruct  or  incom¬ 
mode  the  free  use  of  any  such  street. 

Under  this  act  thirteen  law-abiding  American 
women  are  to  be  tried  in  free  America. 


Attacking  the  Suffrage  Sentinels 


* 


Comments 
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The  Russian  Banner 

REJOICE  with  all  my  soul  in  the  splendid 
Russian  banner,  and  have  just  sent  you  money 
to  pay  for  those  torn  down.  Would  that  1 
had  been  there  to  see  dear  Lucy  Burns  and 
Mrs.  Lewis.  All  honor  to  them.  It  was  just  the 
right  pressure  to  put  on  Congress  and  at  just  the 
right  moment.” — Elisabeth  S.  Rogers,  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 

the  Woman’s  Party. 

• 

A  Telegram  to  President  Wilson 

HOUGHTFUL  women  in  the  West  urge  that 
only  immediate  passage  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  as  a  war  measure  will 
stay  agitation  for  political  freedom  for  women. 
Will  you  not  use  your  great  power  to  range  the 
United  States  with  our  allies  on  the  side  of  tri¬ 
umphant  democracy?  Will  you  not  also  defend 
the  brave  sentinels  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  who  are  only  defending  the  democratic 
ideal  you  have  so  often  and  so  well  expressed?” — 
Caroline  E.  Spencer,  State  Secretary  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Branch  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

From  New  York 

AM  intensely  interested  and  sympathetic. 
Bully  for  you ! — Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party. 

Advocates  of  Justice 

CAREFUL  study  of  Mr.  Root’s  statement 
to  the  Russian  people  would  indicate,  1 
think,  one  of  three  things — that  he  entirely 
overlooked  women  when  he  claimed  that  the 
United  States  has  equal  suffrage,  that  he  does 
not  think  women  are  people,  or  that  he  meant 
wilfully  to  deceive.” 

Surely  none  of  these  interpretations  of  his 
words  would  seem  to  qualify  him  to  be  the  apostle 
of  democracy. 

As  spirited  advocates  of  justice  to  women  and 
of  the  need  to  establish  a  true  democracy  here  and 
now,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Burns  have  evidently 
thought  that  the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
Russian  visitors  to  America  opened  the  way  to 
emphasize  their  beliefs.  My  confidence  in  Miss 
Paul’s  leadership  and  in  the  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Burns  makes  me 
sure  that  they  were  entirely  within  their  rights 
when  they  made  this  dramatic  appeal.  I  admire 
their  courage  and  hope  that  their  fearless  stand 
for  justice  may  accomplish  all  that  they  expect  of 
it.” — Caroline  Katsenstein  of  Philadelphia,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch,  Woman’s 
Party. 

A  Heroic  Stand 

DMIRING  congratulations  to  you  and  all 
brave  soldiers  in  our  cause  for  your  heroic 


stand.  You  are  advertising  to  the  whole 
world  the  fact  that  this  country  is  neither  an 
industrial  nor  a  political  democracy.  Your  tactics 
magnificent.  With  my  whole  heart  I  wish  I  were 
there  to  help.” — Sara  Bard  Field,  of  California. 

The  Sting  of  Home  Truth 

THE  women  are  practically  being  conscripted ; 
they  are  asked  to  conserve  food,  to  contrib¬ 
ute  money,  to  give  their  sons  and  their  hus¬ 
bands — all  in  the  name  of  democracy,  yet  the 
right  of  self-government  is  being  denied  them  by 
the  very  men  who  are  asking  this. 

“The  sharp  sting  of  the  legend  on  the  banner 
lay  in  its  truth,  and  it  was  because  the  men  in 
their  own  consciences  knew  that  it  was  true  that 
they  were  stirred  to  such  anger  against  the 
women  who  reminded  them  of  the  weak  spot  in 
the  democracy  of  this  country.” — Mrs.  W.  D.  As- 
cough,  Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Branch  of 
Woman’s  Party,  in  the  Hartford  Evening  Post. 

To  the  Philadelphia  North  American 

THE  usual  shock  of  surprise  over  the  latest 
demonstration  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  and  the  chorus  of  declarations  that 
“suffrage  is  put  back  five  or  ten  or  an  indefinite 
number  of  years”  will  soon  pass,  ^e  may  now 
stop  explaining  that  we  disapprove  of  the  method 
of  delivery  in  order  to  remember  with  Doctor 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  Catt  and  everybody  except  the 
anti-suffragists,  that  we,  on  the  whole,  agree  with 
the  substance  of  the  message  sent  by  the  simple 
courage  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  and  Miss  Lucy 
Burns  into  every  home  in  America  and  as  far  as 
Russian  and  Great  Britain.  Talk  of  “treason” 
applied  to  two  women  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  year  after  year  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
within  the  nation,  seems  futile  to  us  who  have  not 
faced  such  accusations,  but  can  honor  the  women 
who  really  believe  as  we  do  that  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  we  must  make  democ¬ 
racy  safe  in  the  United  States.— Mary  H.  Ingham, 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

From  a  Woman  Voter 

WE  glory  in  the  splendid  courage  of  the 
piokets.  They  are  true  patriots  and  we 
shall  win  the  fight  soon  I  truly  believe. — 
Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr,  Legislative  Chairman  of  the 
Colorado  Branch,  National  Woman’s  Party. 

Universal,  Equal,  Direct  and  Secret 
Suffrage 

SUGGEST  a  new  banner — “We  demand  the 
‘Universal,  equal,  direct  and  secret  suffrage’ 
which  Envoy  Root  told  Russia  we  have  in 
America.” 


If  members  of  Congress  can  demand  freedom 
for  Ireland  in  return  for  hearty  support  of  the 
war,  why  cannot  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
demand  freedom  for  America?  More  power  to 
your  arm. 

If  we  want  Russia’s  aid  we  should  be  honest  in 
asking  for  it.  She  has  universal,  direct,  equal 
and  secret  suffrage.  We  have  not.  If  we  think 
our  limited  suffrage  better,  let  Root  say  so.  Honest 
criticism  based  on  public  facts  is  a  legitimate  right 
of  this  democracy.  Congratulations  to  all. — 
Helena  Hill  Weed,  Connecticut. 

From  a  Russian 

JUST  read  in  -the  New  York  Times  about 
the  “deplorable  incident”  at  the  White  House. 
From  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  am  proud  of 
the  courage  of  American  women  who  so  boldly 
defend  real  liberty  and  democracy.  I  pray  all 
good  forces  in  the  world  to  give  you  the  courage 
to  stay  unshaken,  find  in  high  ideals  unlimited 
source  of  joy,  helping  you  not  to  fall  down 
spiritually. 

I  am  proud  of  Miss  Burns  and  Mrs.  Lewis  who 
stood  so  courageously  despite  the  angry  crowd. 

In  Russia  a  different  kind  of  oppressors  did 
the  very  same  things  the  American  police  do  now. 
Yet  a  real  liberty  was  won  at  last,  and  there  are 
not  forces  on  earth  which  could  deprive  humanity 
of  it. 

With  deepest  respect  and  admiration. — N.  A. 
Nessaragoff,  Junior  Inspector  Russian  Artillery 
Commission. 

From  Massachusetts  Socialists 

HE  Socialist  Party  of  Massachusetts,  in  con¬ 
vention  assembled,  congratulates  you  on 
your  stand  for  democracy  at  home.  We 
agree  with  you  that  until  the  women  of  the  United 
States  are  given  the  ballot  we  cannot  claim  to  be 
a  real  democracy.  May  you  gather  strength. 
Fraternal  greetings. — Charles  E.  Fenner,  Chair¬ 
man,  Leo  Mellzer,  Secretary. 

From  a  Progressive  Leader 

LLOW  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
courage  with  which  your  pickets  are  stand¬ 
ing  up  for  their  principles.  Our  representa¬ 
tions  to  Russia  that  we  are  a  democracy  are  cer¬ 
tainly  erroneous  in  fact  if  not  in  theory.  We 
are  today  in  far  more  danger  from  within  than 
from  without,  just  because  we  have  lamentably 
failed  in  this  respect.” — J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of 
New  Jersey. 

From  a  Radical 

AGNIFICENT.  Perfect  from  every  point 
of  view.  Accept  our  warmest  admiration. 
— Max  Eastman,  Editor  of  the  “Masses.” 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Not  a  Difficult  Question 

ATHER  than  suffering  any  pangs  in  its  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  etiquette,  the  country  doubtless 
feels  most  injured  in  its  sense  of  the  practi¬ 
cal  when  it  reads  of  suffrage  “riots”  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Why  should  a  group  of  women  carry  a  ban¬ 
ner  bearing  a  not  very  comfortable  inscription? 
When  warned  of  arrest  if  they  persist,  why  should 
they  blossom  forth  with  another  banner  and  tempt 
the  police? 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  fair  American  citizen 
will  admit,  on  second  thought,  that  strange  proce¬ 
dure  is  necessary  to  meet  strange  situations.  The 
suffragist  had  long  had  an  eye  on  1917  as  the  year 
when  the  federal  amendment  should  pass,  enfran¬ 
chising  the  women  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  war  cloud  arose  they  were  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  an  early  enactment  of 
their  amendment.  For  were  not  women  bearing 
their  share  of  the  war?  And  was  not  England 
turning  voluntarily  to  suffrage?  But  they  found 
barriers  of  politics.  Congress  wanted  to  “play” 
the  suffrage  amendment  for  all  it  was  worth 
politically,  and  the  President,  while  admitting 
his  belief  that  nation-wide  suffrage  was  good, 
preferred  to  leave  the  question  to  Congress — al¬ 
though  disposed  to  lead  the  Congress  in  almost 
every  other  direction  of  government. 

The  women  were  being  sidetracked.  They 
needed-  to  get  back  into  public  and  Congressional 
consideration.  Their  only  means  was  to  attract 
attention.  Not  having  any  powerful  and  costly 
lobby,  like  the  food  interests  and  the  cotton  in¬ 
terests  and  the  money  interests,  they  were  obliged 
to  labor  on  a  small  scale.  Their  voices  being 
drowned  out,  they  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  eye.  So  they  came  forth  with  banners  asking 
whether,  in  a* war  for  democracy,  there  shouldn’t 
be  complete  democracy  at  home.  It  wasn’t  such 
a  very  difficult  question,  either. 

By  permitting  destruction  of  the  suffrage  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  and  thus  confessing  that  the  suf¬ 
frage  question  gets  under  the  governmental  skin, 
Washington  has  attracted  sudden  and  not  very 
flattering  attention  to  its  contempt  for  the  wo¬ 
men’s  issue. — Boston,  Mass.,  Journal,  June  25. 

Pagan  Persecution,  Early  and  Modern 

THERE  is  a  reminiscent  flavor  of  Rome  in  the 
days  when  the  early  Christians  were  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  personal  violences  and  pagan  perse¬ 
cution  in  this  news  paragraph  from  The  Evening 
Journal  of  yesterday,  under  a  Washington  date 
line : 


“Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  one  of  the  pickets,  climb¬ 
ed  upon  the  palings  of  the  White  House  fence, 
holding  her  flag  aloft  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  save 
it.  Mrs.  Richardson  climbed  up  after  her, 
scratching  and  clawing,  and  after  a  bitter  strug¬ 
gle  wrenched  the  banner  away  and  tossed  it  to 
the  howling  crowd.” 

Thumbs  down,  by  the  populace,  at  the  baiting 
of  the  Christians,  caused  their  poor  mutilated 
bodies  to  be  tossed  to  the  wild  animals  that 
roared  in  waiting.  The  mob  leader  who  climbed 
the  White  House  fence  in  the  second  day  dem¬ 
onstrations  is  described  as  a  “medium  large  wo¬ 
man  with  fiery  red  hair.”  A  Nero  in  petticoats, 
a  typical  virago.  The  crowd  hooted  and  yelled 
its  approval  of  the  triumph  of  mobocracy  over 
the  “silent  protestants”  as  the  captured  banner 
was  tossed  to  the  multitude  to  rend.  Every  man 
who  took  part  in  that  unseemly  exhibit  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself.  He  has  what  is  with¬ 
held  from  the  women  by  arbitrary  power,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  essay  to  remind  the  President  and 
Congress  of  what  is  a  manifest  injustice,  as  well 
as  a  rank  inconsistency,  they  are  persecuted.  In  a 
way,  these  suffrage  baiters  are  fully  as  intolerant 
as  their  predecessor  pagans  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  who,  under  Nero, 
Trajan,  Maximinus,  Decius  and  Diocletian,  re¬ 
lentlessly  persecuted  the  Christian  worshippers. 
But  they  only  succeeded  in  making  martyrs,  and, 
as  we  all  know,  the  “blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  church.” 

So  it  may  follow,  will  follow,  the  ravaged  ban¬ 
ners,  rended  by  Washington’s  pagan  mob,  shall 
serve  to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  realization  of  its 
incongruous  attitude  toward  its  own  women,  while 
praising  England  and  Russia  for  the  steps  those 
countries  are  taking  to  accord  equal  justice  to 
both  sexes.  To  interrupt  the  President  in  the 
midst  of  a  speech  by  unrolling  a  banner  is  in  exe¬ 
crable  taste  and  does  not  help  the  cause  of  equal 
suffrage,  but  retards  it,  in  our  judgment.  The 
picketing,  however,  has  hurt  no  one;  it  has  been, 
as  stated,  a  silent  protest.  Still,  we  do  not  admire 
it.  But  we  can  understand  its  raison  d’etre,  and 
even  sympathize  with  the  women  who  “spell”  one 
another  weary  days  in  succession.  They  have 
a  just  grievance  against  the  dilatory  government, 
and,  perhaps — we  have  our  doubts — their  “re¬ 
minder”  may  hasten  action  by  Congress.  For  the 
mob  that  attacked  them — the  lions ! — Richmond , 
l/a.,  Evening  Journal,  June  22. 

/• 

The  Amendment 

HE  women  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  given 
suffrage  rights  immediately  following  the 


Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 

Media,  Penna. 

Osteopathy  and  allied  physiological  methods  used — including 
Scientific  Dietetics,  Milk  Diet  Hydrotherapy,  etc.  Ideal  for 
rest  and  recreation. 

RUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  Physician  in  Charge 
Box  G  Media,  Pa* 


war,  when  a  general  parliamentary  read¬ 
justment  has  been  provided  for.  Roman’s  suf¬ 
frage  is  coming  to  this  country  by  federal  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  about  the  same  time.  It  can¬ 
not  longer  be  delayed. — Denver,  Col^~  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  June  21. 

Telling  the  Truth 

TELLING  the  truth  is  no  longer  a  virtue  in 
militarized  America.  The  citizen  who  per¬ 
sists  in  living  up  to  the  ethics  of  George 
Washington,  that  he  has  been  taught  to  emulate  in 

childhood,  treads  upon  dangerous  ground  and  is 

% 

likely  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party,  the  militant  wing 
of  the  American  suffrage  movement,  joined  the 
traitor  class  last  Wednesday  by  telling  the  truth 
about  American  democracy  to  the  Russian  mission 
as  this  body  was  about  to  visit  the  President.  This 
truth,  as  conveyed  to  the  Russians,  was  inscribed 
upon  a  banner  and  read: 

“President  Wilson  and  Envoy  Root  are  de¬ 
ceiving  Russia.  They  say:  ‘We  are  a  democracy. 
Help  us  win  a  world  war  so  that  democracies  may 
survive.  We,  the  women  of  America,  tell  you 
that  America  is  not  a  democracy.  Twenty  mil¬ 
lion  American  women  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  President  Wilson  is  the  chief  opponent  of 
national  enfranchisement.  Help  us  make  this 
nation  really  free.  Tell  our  government  that  it 
must  liberate  its  people  before  it  can  claim  free 
Russia  as  an  ally.” 

To  this  truth  the  suffragists  might  have  added 
others.  They  might  have  added,  for  example, 
that  this  government,  which  has  entered  a  world 
war  for  democracy,  is  suppressing  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  democracy  at  home  by  interfering 
with  free  speech  and  free  assembly  and  by  per¬ 
secuting  those  Americans  who  raise  their  voices 
against  tyranny  and  oppression.  But,  then,  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  is  not  quite  as  traitor¬ 
ous  as  all  that;  moreover,  one  truth  at  a  time  is 
enough  for  the  average,  unthinking  citizen,  as 
the  mobbing  of  the  women  and  the  tearing  to 
tatters  of  their  banner  clearly  showed.— The  New 
York  Call,  June  25. 

A  National  Question 

BANNERS  displayed  in  front  of  the  White 
House  should  at  least  be  submitted  to  the 
bureau  of  information  for  censorship. — 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Star,  June  22. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer  :  Mi«s  M*ry  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Trsasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 
Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUN  D 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  June  11  Through 
June  30,  1917 

Per  Miss  Katharine  Morey  : 


Mrs.  Tucker  Deland _ 

20.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Sayward. 

5.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch : 

Miss  Helen  Watson  Beck 

5.00 

Miss  M.  Theodora  Burt 

10.00 

Mrs.  Roger  Clark . 

10.00 

Mrs.  William  P.  Ban- 

croft  . 

25.00 

Miss  Rebecca  D.  Ernst. . 

25.00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell. 

5.00 

Mrs.  B.  Cummings . 

1.00 

Miss  Julia  Hotchkiss . 

9.00 

Virginia  Branch  . 

15.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell.. 

5.00 

Miss  Florence  G.  Youmans 

10.00 

Miss  Anna  Carr . 

1.00 

Mr.  John  Pries  . 

5.00 

Miss  Ethel  T.  Prince . 

2.50 

Miss  Martha  Davis  . 

1.00 

Mrs.  George  Odell . 

1.00 

Miss  Martha  Griggs . 

1.00 

Mrs.  Paul  Dessez . 

15.00 

Mr.  Americi  Joseph  Ras- 

sarel . 

2.00 

Mrs.  Archibald  Campbell. 

1.00 

Doctor  Olympia  Brown... 

1.00 

Mr.  George  W.  Latimer.. 

50.00 

Miss  Gertrude  Watkins... 

5.10 

Miss  Alice  C.  Treuthart. . 

4.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  E.  Solly . 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  W  Fisk . 

1.00 

Miss  G.  L.  Taylor . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Dilling- 

ham  . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Esther  Barton . 

1.00 

Dr.  D.  Challiss  Faust . 

10.00 

Mrs.  Francis  L.  H.  Noble 

5.00 

Framingham,  Mass.  Branch 

33.95 

Miss  Marion  May . 

200.00 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  Larrabee 

50.00 

Mrs.  Guy  Talbot . 

5.00 

Mrs.  Lynn  Hadley . 

1.50 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Clark' Winter 

5.00 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  Babson.. 

5.QD 

Miss  Rose  Wolf . 

1.00 

Miss  Bertha  Trail  . 

1.00 

Mrs.  Kate  S.  Fowler . 

10.00 

Miss  Gladys  Greiner .  10.00 

New  York  City  Committee  300.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Iredell .  10.00 

Miss  Mary  Ertz  Will .  5.00 

Mrs.  Nellie  Terwilleger. .  2.00 

Mrs.  John  Gordon  Battelle  10.00 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Ayres .  2. 00 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley. .  1.00 

Mrs.  Horace  G.  Pierce...  1.00 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Hickey  1.00 

Mrs.  R.  Miller .  1.00 

Mrs.  Hixon  .  1.00 

Anonymous  .  5.00 

Doctor  Elizabeth  B.  Thel- 

berg  .  25.00 

Mrs.  Esther  Lorenz  Halla- 

day  .  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Boyd .  1.00 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt .  50.00 

Miss  Lucy  P.  Eastman...  50.00 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith..  5.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr _  5.00 

Miss  M.  Louise  Grant .  3.00 

Miss  C.  T.  Pollitzer .  .50 

Miss  Mary  Dean  Powell..  5.00 

Affiliation  Fee  .  10.00 

Collection  .  2.95 

Membership  Fees  .  64.53 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters  .  1,176.03 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  236,285.47 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 

June  23,  1917 .  $237,461.50 

Contributions  Made  to 
New  Jersey  Headquarters: 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins....  50.00 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead....  l.OO 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Keas- 

bey  .  10.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts....  2.00 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle...  2.00 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Boulton .  15.00 

Landis  Township  Branch.  2.55 

Mrs.  Caroline  Barnes  Wil¬ 
son  .  i.5o 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Laird .  9.74 

F.  A.  E.  Club .  2.00 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr .  6.00 

Mr.  Alfred  D.  Karr .  3.00 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose  .  22.85 

Miss  Cornelia  Rose .  1.00 

Miss  Julia  S.  Hurlbut _  4.60 

Miss  Agnes  F.  Campbell.  2.30 

Collections  .  1.88 


Contributions  made  to 
New  York  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  Sophia  Kremer .  25.00 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Lucius .  5.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe. .  25.00 

Mrs.  Edmond  Kelly .  5.00 

Mrs.  William  Floyd .  35.00 

Mr.  C.  S.  Burkham .  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Brannan .  10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Pettinos....  10.00 

Mrs.  Clara  Cahn  .  5.00 

Mrs.  James  Byrne .  10.00 

Mrs.  Laurent  Oppenheim.  2.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Gustave  Knoche _  2.00 

Mrs.  Edgar  O’Daniel .  1.00 

Contributions  Made  to 
Colorado  Headquarters : 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Baldwin .  5.00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp . . .  10.00 

A  Friend  .  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  E.  Solly .  5. 00 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Curtis .  8.00 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Dodge .  10.00 

Contributions  made  to 
Minnesota  Headquarters: 

Mrs  A.  R.  Colvin .  23.50 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  McCoy  ....  5.00 

Mrs.  Regina  Winter .  5. 00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright .  15.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Bacon .  10.00 


Total  collected  by  Branches  379.92 
Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist .  33,964.55 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  June  23,  1917..  34,344.47 

Grand  Total  .  $271,805.97 

Deduction : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Nation¬ 
al  Headquarters  .  1,611.00 


Grand  Net  Total  .  $270,194.97 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
ixceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W„  WASHINGTON,  D.  c’ 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 

jj[#  N'w  York 

Duluth,  Minn.  SUMMER 


MILLINERY  GOWNS 


FURS 
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The  Store  Your  Physician  Recommends 

^ITPPl  I  PC—  For  the  Slck  Room 
OUrrLICO_  For  the  Inralid 

When  sickness  comes  it  is  well  to  know  where  to 
get  supplies  that  will  measure  up  to  every  demand. 

You  can  rely  on  what  you  buy  here 

THE  GIBSON  ICO.,  INC. 

310  N.  Eutaw  Street  917  G  Street 

Baltimore,  Md.  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


EMBROIDERY  —  BRAIDING  —  PLAITING 
HEMSTITCHING  —  PLAITING  — BUTTONS 
DRESSMAKING  SUPPLIES  —  BEADS 

Oppenheimer’s 

800-806  E  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
»  Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 


WILSON 


1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  III. 


WHY  NOT  STAY  AT 

THE  MARTINA 

Residence  for  Ladies 

Dining  Rooms  Open  for  Ladies  and  Qentlemen 
1814  M  Street  N.  W. 
phone  North  5647-J  Washington,  D.  C. 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers' 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Kelp  Yourself  and  Help  the  Cause 

BY 

Shopping  With  Our  Advertisers 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate,  .for  classified  advertisements  15  words  25  cents,  2 
centsesch  additional  word  .  Five  insertions  for  the  price 
of  fonr. 


TO  BENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st — A  four 

room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished.  The  Portner,  Apply  Mrs.  MeMuIlin,  Apt.  286. 

READ  that  most  remarkable  book  “HOW  1  KNOW 
THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthven 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co., 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 


ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT -Bring  or  send  your 

False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  50c  to  $5  set.  Money  by  return  mail. 

C.  BURNS,  912  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 
Lavinia  L  Dock  is  not  technical.  A  vivid  picture  of  nurs¬ 
ing  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement.  G  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Vols.  I,  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  $5.00.  Carriage  50  cents  per 
set  of  two  vols. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  “The  Suffragist.”  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Open  Daily  8:45  A.M.  to  5:90  P.M. 
Saturday  9.00  A.M.  to  6-00  P.M. 

"THI  BUSY  COHNEB” 

K  2Camt  Smt#  &  (Ua 

8TH  ST.  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 

SIXTY  STORES 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF 

Av  'l  HERE  best  qualities,  very  ex. 

tensive  assortments,  courteous 
service,  and  most  reasonable  prices 
combine  to  make  an  advantageous  sup¬ 
ply  center  for  apparel,  dress  accessories, 
yard  goods,  toys,  books,  homefurnish- 
ings,  etc. 

All  street  cart  reach  our  doors  direct 
or  by  transfer 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 
Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON  CO. 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  2lNC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 


POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phoie  Main  1062  636  0  Street  N.W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractnr 

210XN0RTH  ELEVERThJTTREET,  PHILADElVtilA,  f*. 

Specialise i  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
m  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical 
1  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


We  Know 


Our  Book 


It  cost  oe  a  bunch  of  money 
to  learn  ill  the  little-kinks  of  printcraft— how  to  buy  in 
the  open  market  to  meet  competitive  prices  and  give  our 

patrons  the  same  super-service  under  war  conditions _ still 

they  come— w»  please  all— "We  Grow 'Cause  We  Know" 


Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 
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Democracy 


Natimtal  Woman  s  party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington 
D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota ,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 

Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 


Nejui  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 

New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 


50  East.  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 

Pennsylvania.  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBpoHticairPpart<v,P?n  ‘°  311  W°men  Wh°’  woman  the  for“  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  II.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 


Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Departments 

Membership,  • 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Organization 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 

Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


National  Headquarters,  Mi 


Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Johnston 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Miss  Bliss  Finley 
Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 
Miss  Able  Henkle 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Margery  Ross 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Alabama 

Mrs.  II.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H,  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Pine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch 

21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker 
Blackfoot 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
Lilley,  Mich. 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Barker 

611  Fletcher  Savings  &  Trust  Co. 
Indianapolis 
Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim  / 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines  / 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
Topeka 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret 
...  U4  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 
Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler  (acting) 

...  H7.N.  West  Street,  Jackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 
528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonuifiek! 

Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St., 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  A.  Froscher.  Tr.. 

15  Carretera,  Cantiirce 


Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
T  ennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 

T  exas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 

Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 

2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin  ' 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  II.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Maragaret  Zane  Chedron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y 
Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 


Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  ' 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  ’ 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Lamar,  Ga. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Col. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  III. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Hrs'  ^ 'illiam  Spencer  Murray,  Md 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N  M 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I 
Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosen wald.  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich.  » 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N  Y 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs,  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 

Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C 
Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  III. 
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Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett 
Nogales 

A  rkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

First 

Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb 
Kentfield 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
415  Court  St.,  Redding 
Sixth _ 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 
2500  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fr»sno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach 
20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  lUrabara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood 
4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 

Colorado 

First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 

Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble 
706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 

545  Grand  Ave.,  Grand  Junction 

Connecticut 

First 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift 
Farmington 
,  Second 

Mrs.  Grousner  Ely 

181  Washington  St.,  Norwich 

Third 

Mrs.  David  S.  Riskin 

Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker 
Blackfoot 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 

Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 

Third 

Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Seventh 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
33  Bellvue  PL,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 

Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Blanche  E  Howe 
Freeport 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 

Seventeenth 

Mrs.  -Davis  Ewing 

1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 
Eighteenth 

Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S.  3rd  St.,  Champain 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Zoe  Park 

1033  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Roberts 
200  N.  Valley  St.,  Kansas  City 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Evans  (Temporary) 
Manhattan 
Seventh 

Mrs.  John  Chapman 
Great  Bend 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Maine  ' 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse 
42  Deering  St.,  Portland 

Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 

Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 

Maryland 

First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard 
Cambridge 

Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson 
507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker 
Annapolis 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooks 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

M  assachusetts 
Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter 
Badger  Farm,  Holden 

Fifth 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 
3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 

Seventh 

Miss  Margaret  Kennedy 
49  Willow  St.,  Lawrence 

Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey 
47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches 
Framingham 

Michigan 

First 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen 
100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 

Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford 
Adrian 

Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters 
513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 

Eleventh 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 

Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling 

Thirteenth 

Mrs.  G.  I.  Keal 

43  Byron  Ave.,  Detroit 

Minnesota 

First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller 
406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lea 

Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart 
Mankato 

Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed 
Fairbault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 

915  6th  St.  S.  E..  Minneapolis 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller 
Little  Falls 

Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falls 

Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin 

121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 

Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 

Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 
528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 

New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley 
35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 

Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle 
208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 

Third 

Mrs.  Frank  Pattison 
Colonia 


Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts 
421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 

Seventh 

Mrs.  George  G.  Scott 
899  Valley  Road,  Montclair 

Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr 
822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 

Ninth 

Mrs.  Charles  Fisk 

67  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange 

Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 


New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 
3085  So.  High  St.,  Albuquerque 


New  York 

First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield 
20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes 

Hillside  Court,  Janace,  L.  I. 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Phillip  Comstock 

415  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane 
91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 

Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keehn 
140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles.  Jr. 

So 7  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Seventeenth  • 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Eighteenth 
Mrs.  Marcus  Marks 
4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith 

331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman 

4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer 
501  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twenty-fourth 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman 
Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 

Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard 
Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr. 

10  2  E.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twenty-seventh 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller 
Monticello 

Twenty-ninth 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 

Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 

Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock 
Malone 

Thirtv-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 

Miss  Cornelia  Krumbhaar 
Cazenovia 

Thirty-third 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears 
26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 

Thirty-fourth 

Miss  Gertrude  Keegan 

Mutual  Security  Bldg.,  Binghampton 

Thirty-fifth 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 

Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edward  Gould 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 

Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth 
Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East  Rochester 


Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead 
56  High  St.,  Lockport 
Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Mrs.  Fothingham 

410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty- third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger 

519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 
Twelfth 

Miss  Florence  Ralston 
Shepard 

Oregon 

First 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson 
1355  State  St.,  Salem 
Second 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  436,  Pendleton 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 

Pennsylvania 

First 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob 

1316  So.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Fishstein 

1002  No.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Third 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Belmanoff 
22  0  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 

Fourth 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenewalt 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fifth  . 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer 

6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder 

400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton 
Wyncote 
Sixteenth 

Miss  Mary  Stacker 
Milton 
Seventeenth 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock 

Fayetteville,  R.  D.  No.  2 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 

T  ennessee 
Second 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Knoxville 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen 
Maryvale 
Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virgilina 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Anna  Jones 
Appomattox 

Washington 

Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert 

Excelsior  and  Yakima  Ave.,  Yakima 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 

Wisconsin 

Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens- Point 

Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane 
Cody 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  sutfrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTt-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden.  • 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


Editors 

Miss  Vivian  Pierce  Miss  Pauline  Clarke 


Associate  Editors 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock  Miss  Crystal  Eastman  Miss  Pauline  Jacobson 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Fola  La  Toilette 


Cartoonist,  Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender 
Business  Department 

Advertising,  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  Circulation,  Mi-ss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Subscription:  Domestic,  81.00;  Foreign,  $1.50.  Single  copies,  5  cents.  Make  checks,  drafts,  and 
post-office  orders  payable  to  The  Treasurer  of  the  National  Woman’s  Parly 
Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter,  Nov.  14,  1913,  at  the  Postoffice  at 

Washington,  D.  C.,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879 


The  Fight  that  Must  Go  On 

TWO  demonstrations  in  the  name  of  liberty  were  held  in  Washington  at  noon 
on  “Independence  Day,”  July  4,  1917.  One  demonstration  was  held  on  one 
side  of  the  White  House,  on  the  Monument  grounds,  and  the  other  on  the 
other  side  of  the  White  House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  And  one  of  these  gath¬ 
erings  is  likely  to  make  history. 

Speaker  Champ  Clark,  on  the  Monument  side,  stated  to  a  great  Fourth  of 
July  crowd  the  propositions  upon  which  our  government  rests. 

“  ‘Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,’  ” 
intoned  the  speaker.  “You  have  the  right  to  any  sort  of  government  you  please 
.  .  .  It  is  our  highest  duty  so  to  live  and  act  that  we  shall  preserve  and  perfect 

free  government  and  hand  it  down  to  our  children.” 

And  the  great  crowd  about  the  Washington  Monument  roared  and  cheered. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  White  House  a  little  group  of  women  made  a  pro¬ 
test  in  the  name  of  the  same  democracy  that  the  Speaker’s  fine  period  revolved 
around.  Thirteen  suffragists,  carrying  the  colors  which,  to  them,  typify  the 
complete  freedom  of  the  future,  carrying  in  advance  a  lettered  banner,  marched 
through  a  swirling  crowd  of  men,  as  evidently  patriotic  as  those  who  listened  to 
the  Speaker. 

The  lettered  banner  in  advance,  which  caught  the  sun  like  a  promise,  carried 
the  identical  words  that  the  Speaker  was  dramatizing  not  many  rods  away : 
“Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

And  the  police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ably  assisted  by  a  few  male 
patriots  in  the  crowd,  fell  upon  that  little  procession  of  white-faced. girls  protest¬ 
ing  with  colored  banners,  and  tore  the  banners  and  broke  the  staffs  and  arrested 
the  standard-bearers,  whose  little  protest  symbolized  the  ineffectual  demand  vote¬ 
less  women  have  been  making  for  liberty  in  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  crowd  that  amiably  listened  to  the  Speaker  dispersed  and  forgot  his 
periods.  But  the  torn  and  trampled  banner  of  the  women  boasting  an  unrealized 
democracy,  was  produced  in  a  United  States  court  the  next  day,  when  the  women 
demanding  liberty  were  “tried.” 

With  the  strange,  sorry,  yellow,  mob-torn  thing  as  a  background,  one  pale 
young  woman  defied  judges  and  courts.  She  said  the  fight  for  liberty  must  go  on. 

“The  fight  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,”  said  that  girl,  “is  the  right  of  those 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments.  The  method 
is  one  which  has  come  within  the  displeasure  of  the  law.  But  it  has  to  be  fought. 
And  if  it  has  to  be  fought  in  ways  which  this  District  refuses  to  permit/still  it 
must  go  on.  It  is  our  duty  to  impress  upon  this  government ;  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time,  the  fact  that  women  are  unenfranchised — the 
insistent  question  which  must  be  immediately  settled  by  this  government.” 
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Six  Suffragists  Are  Tried  by  the  United  States  Courts 


WE  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  that.  (The  trial  of  the  suffragists.)  There  is  no  woman  question  in  Russia.  Russia  has  no  separate 
woman’s  party.  Our  women’s  freedom  and  rights  have  come  to  them  naturally  and  they  stand  side  by  side  with  the  men,  but  as  a  sex 
they  have  not  been  compelled  to  fight  for  recognition.  We  cannot  understand  the  suffrage  question  as  it  exists  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States . 

“Women  in  Russia  possess  the,  franchise,  given  to  them  upon  terms  of  equality  with  Russian  men,  but  they  neither  have  had,  nor  needed  a 
strong  organization  to  fight  for  recognition,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  woman’s  party.  All  classes  of  Russian  women  now  are  united  in  their 
devotion  to  the  new  government.”— Statement  by  .a  Member  of  the  Russian  Mission  to  the  United  States.  From  the  Philadelphia  Public  Led¬ 
ger,  June  28. 


THE  United  States  versus  Katherine  Morey, 
Leah  Neil,  Mabel  Vernon,  Lavinia  Dock, 
Maude  Jamison  and  Virginia  Arnold.  This 
was  the  case  that  was  called  in  the  police  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  June  27  when  six 
American  women  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  defended  their  right  peacefully 
to  promote  suffrage.  Technically  these  women 
were  charged  with  “obstructing  traffic.'’  Their 
offense  was  carrying  purple,  white  and  gold 
tri-colored  flags,  and  banners  lettered  with  the 
democratic  declarations  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  front  of  the  White  House. 

For  live  months  the  suffrage  pickets  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  had,  from  their  stations 
on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  advertised  the  record 
of  the  President  and  Congress  against  national 
suffrage.  They  defended  their  right  to  continue 
to  tell  the  truth  about  American  democracy. 

The  trial  was  a  typical  police  court  travesty. 
Like  distortions  of  justice  and  common  sense 
are  enacted  daily,  in  every  city  of  this  country. 
The  unique  feature  was  the  fact  that  the  six 
women  tried,  most  of  them  young  in  years,  went 
into  that  American  court  room  undefended 
legally,  with  only  their  own  rightness  of  pur¬ 
pose  for  defense,  expecting  what  Americans 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  “fair  play.”  In¬ 
side  of  two  hours  their  respect  for  United  Stales 
courts  had  filtered  away.  They  realized  that  the 
fatuous  platitudes  of  the  Judge,  the  verbose  and 
timid  citations  of  the  district  attorney,  buttressed 
by  large  blue-coated  policemen,  were  not  con¬ 
trived  for  the  conservation  of  the  rights  of  those 
denied  citizenship. 

The  contention  of  the  little  group  of  women, 
with  two  able  spokesmen.  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
and  Miss  Katherine  Morey,  was  that  they  did 
not  block  traffic  now  any  more  than,  they  had  in 
the  five  months  preceding,  and  that  the  persons 
who  caused  crowds  to  assemble  were  the  police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  arresting  with 
much  pomp  and  flourish  young  women  carrying 
familiar  banners. 

“Didn’t  the  crowd  congregate  because  you  ar¬ 
rested  twelve  women,  not  because  we  carried 
banners  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  White 
House?  Did  the  crowd  come  to  see  the  banners 
we  had  carried  for  five  months,  or  to  see  you  ar¬ 
rest  us?”  asked  Katherine  Morey,  pertinently,  of 
the  policeman  approximately  four  times  her  size 
who  had  arrested  her. 


HERE  was  a  remarkable  unanimity  about 
the  policemen  testifying,  and  of  the  one 
male  witness  they  had  subpoenaed,  one 
Fisher.  They  had  all  heard  the  collected  crowd 
say  the  same  things  about  the  pickets, — that  they 
were  “a  disgrace  to  womanhood”  and  should  be 
made  to  “behave  themselves.”  The  one  excep¬ 
tion  was  Police  Captain  Sullivan,  who  had  not 
learned  his  lesson  well,  apparently :  “I  heard  a 
lady  say,  ‘They’re  crazy,’  ”  said  the  Captain,  “and 
I  turned  around  and  told  her  I  didn’t  think  so !” 

Miss  Vernon  demanded  the  exhibit  in  court 
of  the  banners  which  were  causing  the  alleged 
violent  opposition  of  Washington  citizens.  They 
were  brought  into  court — an  armful  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  flags  and  lettered  banners,  with  the  etteci 
of  sunshine  in  that  dull  place.  And  the  packed 
court-room  crowd  fyurst  out  laughing  when  they 
read  the  legend:  “Mr.  President,  you  say  ‘lib¬ 
erty  is  the  fundamental  demand  of  the  human 
spirit.”  The  “trial”  of  the  pale  girls  sitting  at 
that  long  legal  table  defending  their  “rights”  be¬ 
gan  to  look  rather  small  to  a  number  of  men; 
they  began  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  and 
ashamed.  But  the  Judge  and  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  played  the  farce  out  like  finished  performers. 

There  was  technical  discussion  as  to  how  much 
sidewalk  space  the  young- women  occupied  and 
how  near  the  White  House  palings  they  stood. 
Not  that  the  points  made  any  difference.  The 
little  suffrage  group  had  photographs  which 
showed  the  deserted  pavements  at  the  time  of 
the  arrests,  and  the  crowds  gathered  two  minutes 
later  around  the  police  automobiles,  but  their 
production  would  not  have  changed  the  result. 
The  Judge  and  the  district  attorney  both  at¬ 
tacked  the  astounding  situation  and  waxed  ora¬ 
torical.  Here  are  some  of  the  Judge’s  epigrams: 

“What  is  in  my  mind  is  important  to  you 
all  .  .  . 

“The  courts  as  well  as  the  public  in  general 
may  not  be  interested  in  the  principles  which 
you  advocate,  but  they  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  methods  you  are  adopting  .  .  . 

.“For  instance,  it  might  be  that  you  tend  to  in¬ 
commode  the  free  passage  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
the  principle  of  your  advocation  of  political 
views  must  give  way  to  the  general  rights  of  the 
public. 

“ft  is  a  national  question — the  right  of  ladies 
voting,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  take  ju¬ 
dicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  people  just  as  sincere  as  you  ladies 
who  believe  you  ladies  ought  not  to  have  the 
vote  .  .  . 


“You  must  realize  that  your  being  there  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  this  idle  curious  crowd 
.  .  .  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  if  you  are 
the  proximate  cause  you  take  the  consequences.” 

G 

The  district  attorney  compared  the  offense  of 
the  pickets  to  the  case  of  Indiana  Socialists  who 
paraded  with  a  red  flag  and  bannered  slogans  of 
brotherhood  which  caused  a  “riot”  of  patriots. 
He  was  reminded  by  Miss  Lavinia  Dock  that  his 
citation  was  trite  since  the  red  flag  of  revolution 
is  now  the  flag  of  free  Russia.  She  also  re¬ 
minded  the  court  that  in  1909  English  suffragists 
had  picketed  the  gates  of  parliament  for  nearly 
a  year,  unmolested  by  police  or  crowds. 

“But  wouldn’t  it  be  a  nice  spectacle  to  have  all 
kinds  of  organizations  standing  daily  at  the  gates 
of  the  White  House?”  ridiculed  the  Court. 

“Men  have  a  way  of  coming  here  for  what 
they  want  without  banners,”  answered  the  young 
suffragist  briskly,  “and  they  have  a  way  of  get¬ 
ting  what  they  want!”  The  laughter,  which  was 
not  directed  at  the  girl  speaker,  was  suppressed. 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold  declared  that  she  pick- 

* 

eted  at  the  White  House  because  that  method 
had  proven  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  to  reach 
“the  mind  of  Congress.”  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  de¬ 
scribed  the  long  course  of  the  picket,  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  winter  and  spring,  the  parades  that 
brought  hundreds  of  women  from  other  States. 
“I  say,”  she  declared,  “that  if  you  think  we  were 
performing  illegally  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days,  you  should  have  interfered  before  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-first  day  arrived. 

“The  fight  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,”  said 
Miss  Vernon,  finally,  is  ‘the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
governments.’  The  method  is  one  which  has  come 
within  the  displeasure  of  the  law  here  this 
morning.  But  it  has  to  be  fought.  And  if  it  has 
to  be  fought  in  ways  which  ihis  District  will  not 
permit,  still  it  must  go  on.  It  is  our  duty  to  im¬ 
press  upon  this  government;  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  women  are 
unenfranchised — the  insistent  question  which 
must  be  immediately  settled  by  this  government.” 

“I  find  these  defendants  guilty  as  charged,” 
was  the  verdict  of  the  Judge,  “of  obstructing  the 
highway  in  violation  of  the  police  regulations 
and  the  act  of  Congress,  and  impose  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  dollars  in  each  case,  or  in  default 
of  that,  three  days’  imprisonment.” 

The  six  young  women  refused  to  pay  the  fine, 
or  to  make  any  promises  as  to  future  “good  con¬ 
duct.”  They  were  each  sentenced  to  three  days 
in  the  District  jail. 
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District  of  Columbia  Police  Draw  Crowds  Arresting  Suffragists  in  Front  of  the  White  House 


Policewoman  Arrests  Florence  Youmans  of  Minnesota  and  Annie 
Arniel  of  Delaware  for  Refusing  to  Give  up  Their  Banners 


Another  Police  Department 

Blunder 

GOVERNMENTS  DERIVE  THEIR  JUST  POWERS  FROM  THE  CONSENT 

OF  THE  GOVERNED 


THIS  was  the  school  primer  maxim,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
carried  on  a  yellow  banner,  which,  on  “Independence  Day,”  July  4,  1917, 
caused  the  arrest  of  thirteen  suffragists,  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  who  are  maintaining  their  right  to  peacefully  hold  their  propaganda  ban¬ 
ners  in  front  of  the  White  House,  as  they  have  for  the  past  five  months  held 
them. 

The  women  arrested  today,  as  “The  Suffragist”  was  going  to  press,  the 
fourth  group  of  suffragists  to  be  arrested  by  the  Washington  police,  come  from 
many  states,  representing  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  South.  Besides  the  let¬ 
tered  banner  of  protest  they  carried  the  tri-colored  purple,  white,  and  gold  flags 
of  the  Woman’s  Party,  which  were  torn  to  ribbons  by  the  police,  or  by  the  holi¬ 
day  crowds  whom  the  action  of  the  police  encouraged. 

The  women  who  were  arrested,  and  who  went  to  the  House  of  Detention 
rather  than  furnish  bail,  were  Miss  Joy  Young,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Helena  Hill 
Weed,  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut;  Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore,  of  Detroit; 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Frances  Green,  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
Lucile  Shields,  of  Amarillo,  Texas;  Miss  Kitty  Marion,  of  New  York;  Miss 
Hazel  Hunkins,  of  Billings,  Montana;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  of  Cincinnati;  Miss  Gladys  Greiner,  of  Baltimore; 
and  Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  of  Marysville,  Kansas. 

The  arrest  and  trial  of  these  young  women  who  are  helping  to  make  the 
difficult  fight  for  real  democracy  at  this  critical  time  will  be  described  in  the 
next  “Suffragist.” 
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Police  Snatching  Banners  and  Arresting  Suffragists,  Showing  Deserted  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Why  Arresting  Pickets  is  Stupid 

A  Word  of  Advice  for  the  Administration 

By  Gilson  Gardner,  Washington  Correspondent  of  the  Scripps  Papers 


WHEN  President  Wilson’s  administration 
ordered  the  arrest  of  the  suffrage  pick¬ 
ets — and  of  course  the  police  have  taken 
their  orders  in  this  matter  directly  from  the 
White  House — the  administration  did  a  very 
stupid  thing.  Mr.  Wilson  for  a  moment  forgot 
that  the  proper  answer  to  words  is  words,  and 
that  any  person  or  government  which  answers 
words  with  force  substitutes  tyranny  for  free¬ 
dom. 

From  a  political  standpoint  it  is  always  stupid 
to  forsake  an  appearance  of  justice. 

Impatience,  no  doubt  moved  the  President  to 
order  the  picketing  stopped.  He  was  irritated. 
But  so  was  the  judge  mentioned  somewhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  who,  though  unjust,  did  the 
woman  justice  to  be  rid  of  her  importunities. 

It  would  have  been  so  much  more  intelligent 
for  Mr.  Wilson  to  have  crooked  his  finger  to  the 
Democratic  house  leaders  and  told  them  to  let 
the  measure  go  through.  They  all  say  they  are 
merely  waiting  for  the  President  to  say  the 
word.  This  would  have  removed  the  pickets  and 
sent  the  suffragists  to  the  forty-eight  states  seek¬ 
ing  state  ratifications.  Could  anything  be  more 
simple? 

Arresting  pickets  is  stupid  for  the  following 
reasons : 


It  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  and  probably  the 
letter,  of  that  section  of  the  Clayton  law  which 
declares  that  peaceful  picketing  is  legal.  This 
law  was  passed  during  the  first  year  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  first  term  and  he  had  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

It  is  a  violation  of  rights  which  were  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  women  pickets  when  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  picket  for  nearly  five  months. 

It  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  right  of 
every  citizen  of  the  republic,  when  not  breaking 
the  peace,  to  be  exempt  from  arrest. 

It  is  a  violation  of  the  right  of  quiet  and  legal 
citizens  to  be  exempt  from  mis-trial  and  im¬ 
prisonment. 

It  is  stupid  to  infringe  these  rights  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  and  unintelligent.  It  is  poor  public 
policy.  It  is  more  stupid  and  worse  public  policy 
to  violate  them  in  the  case  of  persons  having 
greater  economic  strength  and  more  intelligence. 
The  latter  are  supposed  to  enjoy  the  protection 
of  our  laws. 

The  arrest  and  jailing  of  the  pickets  is  a  purely 
political  matter.  No  one  should  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  blaming  the  police,  the  prosecuting  of¬ 
ficers  or  the  magistrate.  These  are  merely  the 
machinery  which  moves  when  the  man  at  the 
top  presses  the  button.  Commissioner  Brownlow 


gets  his  orders ;  Pullman  gets  his  orders ;  Cap¬ 
tain  Sullivan  gets  his  orders,  and  Policemen 
O’Brien,  Ryan  and  Smith  get  their  orders.  And 
I  will  say  for  the  latter,  as  an  eye  witness,  that 
they  did  their  work  well.  Man-handling  nice 
girls  is  not  a  pleasant  task.  It  is  only  a  pity  that 
the  people  at  the  top  did  not  have  to  carry  out 
their  own  orders. 

But  those  whose  business  it  is  to  find  excuses 
for  this  sort  of  thing  are  frankly  laying  it  on  the 
war.  They  find  their  excuse  in  an  appeal  to 
“patriotism.” 

When  twenty  male  loafers  set  upon  one  un¬ 
protected  girl,  snatch  her  banner  and  tear  at  her 
clothes,  their  action  is  called  “patriotic.”  And 
comfortable,  well-fed  citizens,  who  would  not 
give  up  an  afternoon  tea  for  anything  they  be¬ 
lieve  in,  grow  red  in  the  face  in  denouncing  the 
mobbed  girl  and  applauding  the  human  wolf- 
pack. 

Now,  frankly,  is  this  patriotism? 

How  many  of  these  sidewalk  coyotes  would 
give  up  the  price  of  an  afternoon  paper  for 
anything  they  believe  in?  How  many  of  the 
well-dressed  conventionalists  would  go  to  a  lousy 
jail  for  a  conviction? 

Encouraging  mob  spirit  by  calling  it  patriotism 
is  dangerous  business.  Seeking  cover  behind  a 

Concluded  on  Page  9 
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A  Police  Department  Farce 

How  the  District  Guardians  Discriminate  Against  Women  Fighting  for  Democracy 

By  Iris  Calderhead 


IML'ST  conclude  that  I  have  been  mistaken,  heretofore,  in  crediting  the  American  man  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  would  prevent  him 
i  rom  committing  the  grotesque  stupidities  of  his  British  brother  in  dealing  with  the  woman  suffrage  demand.  The  course  of  events  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  activities  of  the  militants  showed  clearly  that  men  in  power  deliberately  and  systematically  compelled  each  advance  step  in 
militancy,  first  by  their  stubborn  denial  of  justice,  and  next  by  reason  of  repression.  I  saw  something  of  that  struggle,  and  often  said,  “The 
American  man  will  not  be  so  densely  stupid  because  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.’’ 

Wrong!  1  he  American  brother  at  the  very  helm  of  government  is  making  the  identical  blunder  in  persistent  denial  and  shunting  aside  of  a 
demand  which  is  sharpened  by  the  most  dire  emergencies.  And  as  a  result  of  this,  repressive  measures  are  now  being  resorted  to,  thougn  it  ha*s 
been  a  thousand  times  proved  that  each  act  of  force  and  denial  kindles  fresh  fires  of  determined  resolution  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  be  free.  How  far  will  an  American  administration  go  in  copying  the  stupid  densities  of  Englishmen?  Why  not  imitate  instead  the 
splendid  example  of  Russia?— Statement  of  Lavinia  Dock  in  the  District  Jail. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  was  to  speak  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Robert  Emmett, 
the  Irish  rebel,  in  the  National  Museum. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  of  New  York,  and 
I  presented  our  cards  of  admission  and  took 
seats  well  toward  the  front  of  the  speaker’s 
platform.  We  were  immediately  accosted  by  a 
woman,  who  sat  down  behind  us  and  said:  “You 
recognize  me,  Miss  Stuyvesant.  I  am  here  from 
the  police  department.  We  don’t  want  any 
trouble  here  this  afternoon.  You  are  ladies  and 
I  am  sure  you  understand  this.  Please  give  me 
the  package  you  have.  That’s  a  banner  in  that 
newspaper  and  you  will  have  to  give  it  to  me.” 

“I  cannot  possibly  give  you  anything  I  have, 
Mrs.  Farling.” 

Mrs.  Farling  left,  to  return  after  a  minute  and 
demand  that  we  step  out  to  the  corridor.  As 
soon  as  we  were  in  the  corridor,  two  large  de¬ 
tectives  stepped  to  our  side  and  said:  “Right 
down  the  stairs.”  But  we  paused  for  argument : 
“We  have  come  here  by  invitation  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  hear  the  ceremonies.” 

“You  must  give  us  that  banner  and  leave  the 
building;  or  you  may  give  us  the  banner  and 
your  word  that  you  will  create  no  disturbance, 
and  you  may  go  back.  The  police  department 
will  not  be  fooled  with.” 

Mrs.  Farling  reminded  us  again  that  we  were 
ladies  and  that  John  McCormack,  who  was  her 
cousin,  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  was  going  to 
sing;  and  here  we  were  spoiling  the  whole  after¬ 
noon  ! 

We  said  that  we  would  not  leave  the  building, 
and  would  not  give  up  anything  that  we  had  with 
us.  One  of  the  detectives  then  said,  “Consider 
yourselves  under  arrest.”  He  took  the  newspa¬ 
per  package  from  Miss  Stuyvesant  and*  started 
us  down  the  stairs.  We  asked  where  they  were 
taking  us  and  on  what  charge  we  were  arrested. 
The  detective  answered:  “We  are  taking  you  to 
the  police  headquarters  and  you  will  hear  the 
charge  when  you  get  there.” 

“Do  you  usually  arrest  people  without  stating 
the  charge?” 

“Oh,  no !  But  you  suffragettes  are  different.” 

WE  were  taken  to  police  headquarters, 
where  Sergeant  Grant  heard  Mrs.  Farling 
tell  what  happened.  He  looked  at  the 
banner  we  had  carried,  and  then  launched  forth 
on  his  opinion  of  our  various  public  demonstra¬ 


tions,  saying  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  during  these  war  times  he  could  not  an¬ 
swer  for  what  would  happen  to  us  if  we  con¬ 
tinued.  He  pointed  out  that  the  police  were 
“protecting”  us. 

“Why,”  said  he,  “what  would  you  do.  if  Roose¬ 
velt  were  in  office?  He  wouldn’t  have  stood  for 
these  actions  of  yours.  You  know  what  he  was 
like  if  anybody  tried  to  force  him  to  do  a  thing 
Here  you  have  got  a  man  that  smiles  when  he 
goes  in  and  out  the  gates.  Why!  Wilson  was. 
the  only  President  that  voted  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage. 

“You  are  turning  the  people  against  you.  It’s 
a  great  mistake.  Why !  Whenever  I’ve  wanted 
to  do  anything  I’ve  always  had  to  get  public 
opinion  back  of  me.” 

He  seemed  so  troubled  over  our  seeming  mi¬ 
nority  that  we  tried  to  reassure  him  that  we 
didn’t  need  majorities  to  work  great  changes, 
that  reforms  didn’t  come  that  way.  It  still 
troubled  him,  however,  so  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
ever  worked  for  a  cause. 

“No,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve  done  a  good  deal  of 
work.” 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  work  at  hand  of 
finding  a  charge  against  us. 

Ours  was  a  grave  offense,  he  said,  without 
stating  what  the  “offense”  was. 

“Can  either  of  you  young  ladies  give  bail,  $25 
apiece  ?” 

When  we  refused,  he  said  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  lock  us  up,  and  began  taking  our  names. 
He  knew  Miss  Stuyvesant,  who  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  before,  but  he  did  not  have  my  name,  for 
I  had  refused  to  give  it  to  the  detective.  He 
turned  to  me:  •  “Your  name?” 

“Calderhead.” 

“When  did  you  come  to  Washington,  and 
where  are  you  from?” 

“I  came  to  Washington  on  Tuesday  and  I 
come  from  Kansas.” 

“Kansas?  Calderhead?  Any  relation  to  a 
former  Congressman?” 

“His  daughter.” 

The  Irish  detective  laughed.  Sergeant  Grant 
looked  perplexed.  The  detective  scribbled  a  note 
to  him.  He  looked  more  worried.  We  began 
our  insistent  question  as  to  the  charge.  He  sent 
for  the  Code  and  Regulations,  an  <?  studied  them 
with  concentration,  then  held  a  low,  very  low, 
voiced  telephone  conversation  with  Major  Pull¬ 


man.  The  result  of  this  was  his  cordially  say¬ 
ing  to  me:  “Major  Pullman  would  like  to  meet 
you,  Miss  Calderhead.” 

I  said  that  I  had  no  objection,  as  I  had  a 
question  I  wanted  answered.  I  still  wanted  to 
know  the  charge  on  which  we  were  being  held. 
That  started  more  reading  of  the  Code  book  and 
finally  we  heard  that  it  was  unlawful  to  unfurl 
banners  or  carry  signs  in  any  public  buildings  or 
parks.  This  was  the  grave  offense,  punishable 
by  sixty  days’  imprisonment  or  $100  fine.  He 
ignored  our  protest  that  we  had  not  unfurled  any 
banner  anywhere  that  day,  but  went  on  to  men¬ 
tion  Section  5  which  we  had  also  violated.  Sec¬ 
tion  5  always  remained  a  mystery. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  waiting,  Major 
Pullman  was  announced  with  “Ah!  Major  Pull¬ 
man  !  Miss'  Calderhead  has  been  wanting  to  meet 
you!”  The  major  and  I  acknowledged  this  curi¬ 
ous  introduction,  and  Major  Pullman,  bent  on 
more  serious  matters  than  the  felicitations  of 
police  headquarters,  went  over  to  inspect  our 
banner.  He  read: 

MR.  PRESIDENT:  Why  be  a  liberal 
abroad  and  a  conservative  at  home? 

W  hy  advocate  freedom  for  Irish 
men  and  deny  freedom  to  American  women. 
Why  laud  past  struggles  for  freedom,  and 
suppress  the  struggle  for  freedom  at  your 
gates.” 

“Every  evidence  of  dangerous  persons,”  was 
his  comment. , 

We  had  caught  something  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  attitude  towards  those  of  higher  authority 
and  felt  sure  now  with  the  chief  on  the  case 
our  question  would  at  last  be  answered  to  our 
understanding,  so  once  more  we  ventured :  “On 
what  charge  are  we  being  held?”  Whereupon 
everybody  in  the  office  began  to  study  the  Code; 
Sergeant  Grant  read  aloud  Section  3,  the  regula¬ 
tion  about  unfurling  banners,  and  again  referred 
to  Section  5,  and  finally  this  astounding  answer 
came  from  the  chief:  “We  could  hold  you  on 
Section  3  or  Section  5,  or  (with  a  sweep  of  his 
arm)  any  number  of  things.” 

Sergeant  Grant  rose  and  closed  this  strange 
two  hour’s  effort  to  administer  justice  and  to 
uphold  the  law  with:  “We  will  let  you  know  if 
there  is  anything  further  from  this  office;  you 
may  leave  by  this  door.” 


Prison  —  and  the  Reaction 
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THE  banners  that  have  become  unlawful  on 
the  streets  of  Washington  dominated  the 
scene  when  the  imprisoned  pickets  were 
welcomed  home  by  a  hundred  women  from  many 
States  in  the  garden  of  Cameron  House,  the  na¬ 
tional  headquarters.  The  high  wall  that  enclosed 
the  garden  was  hung  with  the  purple,  white,  and 
gold  tri-color,  plainly  visible  from  above  the 
wall  to  the  groups  of  the  District  police  who 
daily  guard  the  goings-out  and  comings-in  of 
these  women  who  are  making  their  lonely  fight 
for  freedom. 

It  was  not  a  spectacular  welcome.  The  little 
group  that  had  gladly  gone  to  jail  for  a  few  days 
for  a  principle  they  believed  in  were  not  in 
the  foreground.  They  refused  to  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  made  heroines.  Those  who  domi¬ 
nated  the  colorful  little  group  in  the  garden 
were  the  dozens  of  women  from  outside  States 
who  came  to  tell  their  colleagues  they  also  were 
willing  to  stand  on  the  firing  line.  Women  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  representing  workers  and  professional 
women,  all  bore  witness  that  the  arrest  of  a  few 
women,  an  incident  in  itself,  was  typical  of  the  f 
fight  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of 
this  country,  and  that  that  fight  must  go  on. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
had  carried  the  bannered  message  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  envoys  exposing  our  sham  democracy,  'acted 
as  toastmistress.  Besides  the  little  group  of 
“prisoners,”  Mrs.  Colt,  of  New  York;  Miss 
Mary  Winsor,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Sophie  G. 
Meridith,  of  Richmond,  Virginia;  Mr.  John 
Reed,  of  New  York;  Miss  Anne  Martin,  national 
vice-chairman,  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns  spoke. 

MABEL  VERNON,  of  Delaware,  voiced  not 
only  the  spirit  of  the  women  who  had  been 
willing  to  go  to  jail,  but  the  spirit  of  pro¬ 
test  that  marked  the  occasion  when  she  said : 

“I  don’t  want  anyone  here  to  think  we  have  been 
martyrs  because  of  this  jail  experience  we  have 
had.  There  was  no  great  hardship  connected 
with  it.  It  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  do — to  be 
imprisoned  for  three  days,  really  two  nights  and 
a  day.  Do  not  think  we  have  gone  through  any 
great  sacrifices. 

“But  I  don’t  feel  patient  about  this  experi¬ 
ence.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  jail,  and  I 
don’t  want  others  to  go,  because  it  should  not  be 
necessary. 

“Women  have  been  too  patient  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  Now  the  spirit  we  want  to  have  in 
every  woman  is  a  demand  for  political  freedom 
so  insistent  that  the  government  can  no  longer 
deny  this  demand.  If  this  struggle  causes  us  to 
go  to  jail,  well  and  good.  Go  to  jail!  Why 
should  we  stop  in  our  fight  for  liberty  and  ask 
if  every  act  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  which 
men  have  made?  I  meant  what  I  said  at  our 
trial  last  Wednesday,  that  if  we  had  known  that 


we  were  committing  a  violation  of  the  law,  we 
still  would  have  gone  on,  if  we  were  convinced 
that  what  we  were  doing  was  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
working. 

“At  this  time  of  world  conflict  it  is  more 
incumbent  than  ever  upon  the  members  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  that  they  should  keep  on  with 
single  mind  and  determined  purpose  to  win  po¬ 
litical  freedom  for  the  women  of  America.  Do 
not  falter !  Do  not  give  up — ever — until  this 
work  is  done !” 

MISS  MARY  WINSOR,  of  Philadelphia, 
president  of  the  Limited  Franchise  League 
of  Pennsylvania,  talked  of  what  she  called 
President  Wilson’s  long  career  of  self-deception 
which  has  precipitated  the  very  real  protest  of 
the  women  of  this  nation: 

“Mr.  Wilson  confuses  words  with  deeds.  I 
think  that  is  his  whole  trouble.  When  he  says  a 
thing  three  times,  he  actually  believes  it  to  be 
true,  without  going  any  further,  when  he  has  told 
us  over  and  over  again  that  this  country^  stands 
for  the  fullest  measure  of  liberty  and  democracy 
and  freedom,  he  honestly  believes  that  these 
things  really  exist.  Yj6u  can  do  this  with  a  child. 
You  can  hand  a  child  a  pebble  and  say:  ‘This 
is  a  cake,  and  we  shall  have  afternoon  tea.’  This 
is  all  right  as  long  as  it  is  a  game  and  as  long 
as  you  are  dealing  with  children.  It  is  a  very 
different  matter,  however,  when  you  are  dealing 
with  fundamental  rights  and  with  human  beings, 
although  their  political  rights  are  as  those  of 
children.” 

JOHN  REED,  author  and,  as  he  proudly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  iellow-convict,  voiced  that  great 
fear  of  a  vast  number  in  this  country  at  this 
time,  the  fear  that  the  articulate  voice  of  democ¬ 
racy  itself  is  being  smothered — and  through  the 
sinister  use  of  what  are  called  “law  and  order” 
methods. 

“I  was  arrested  for  walking  along  the  picket 
line  during  the  strike  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
in  1913,  only  I  was  given  thirty  days  in  the 
county  jail.  When  I  asked  the  judge  what  the 
charge  was,  he  replied,  ‘Any  more  impertinence 
from  you,  and  you  will  be  fined  $500  in  addition 
for  contempt  of  court.’ 

“I  want  to  say  this :  I  think  our  government 
is  primarily  a  government  by  coercion.  It  makes 
no  difference  what  the  constitution  says  or  what 
the  laws  say.  The  only  thing  that  makes  any 
difference  is  power.  One  of  the  biggest  lawyers 
in  the  United  States  said  to  me  about  two  weeks 
ago  that  the  law  was  merely  the  instrument  by 
which  the  rich  furthered  that  which  they  wished 
to  further  and  suppressed  that  which  they  wished 
to  suppress. 

“You  have  in  England  a  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  being  disagreeable  to  the  government. 
What  women  are  being  given  in  England 
is  the  result  very  largely  of  the  militant  suffrage 


campaign  which  was  carried  on  under  Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s  direction, — the  result  of  being  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  government. 

“I  was  told  at  the  Capitol  a  few  days  ago  that 
you  had  alienated  votes  by  your  tactics  these  lat¬ 
ter  days,  and  that  suffrage  had  been’  set  back  a 
great  deal.  This  I  do  not  believe.  They  are 
trying  their  best  to  find  a  way  to  give  you  suf¬ 
frage  without  appearing  to  give  in  to  you. 

“Our  plans  for  mankind  during  this  war  are 
going  to  smash.  I  think  every  one  is  coming  to 
the  realization  that  we  are  coming  to  a  smash  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  in  this  reconstruction 
period  that  women  are  going  to  be  invaluable. 
Political  action  is  the  only  hope  and  only  force 
which  can  avert  the  smash.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
through  political  action  that  the  world  may  be 
saved, — and  it  may  be  saved  by  women. 

“In  closing  I  just  want  to  quote  a  little  of  my 
Walt  Whitman,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  apropos: 

“  ‘I  will  write  a  song  for  the  President  full 
of  menacing  signs, 

And,  back  of  it  all,  millions  of  discontented 
eyes.’  ” 

ISS  LUCY  BURNS,  who  has  been  three 
times  arrested  since  the  government  per¬ 
secution  of  suffragists  began,  spoke  the 
final  word :  “The  point  for  us  to  remember  is 
that  six  American  women  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  holding  banners  before  the 
White  House,  quoting  President  Wilson. 

“At  a  time  when  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
millions  of  lives  for  democracy  in  Europe  women 
are  told  they  are  ‘going  too  far’  when  they  hold 
up  six  innocent  banners  in  the  United  States. 
Wc  are  warned  that  we  must  not  embarrass  the 
government.  The  government  could  end  the  em¬ 
barrassment  at  any  time  by  passing  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment.  They  have  no  right  to 
ask  us  to  buttress  their  injustice  by  our  silence 


Why  Arresting  Pickets  is  Stupid 
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mob  which  has  found  immunity  by  calling  itself 
patriotic  is  cowardly.  When  a  man  or  an  ad¬ 
ministration  invokes  the  mob  to  drive  away  some 
little  critic  or  some  little  criticism,  when  mob- 
force  is  invoked  to  answer  words  there  is  danger 
added  to  the  stupidity  of  those  who  counsel. 
There  is  danger  lest  the  people  misread  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  those  patriots  who  would  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  may  conclude  that 
war  is  in  fact  a  cover  and  excuse  for  any  and 
all  forms  of  brutality,  and  that  the  supposed 
fruits  of  democracy,  free  speech,  personal  liberty 
and  security,  are  of  no  concern  to  the  patriots 
who  are  charged  with  the  carrying  on  of  our 
war. 

No.  If  jailing  women  pickets  is  in  any  way 
necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  this  or  any 
other  war,  then  give  us  the  horrors  of  an 
ignominious  peace. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Real  Patriotism 

OR  four  months — to  be  exact,  151  days — 
the  pickets  of  the  Woman’s  Party  have 
stood  twice  a  day  on  either  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  ways  of  the  White  House.  Besides  the 
purple  banners— their  party  colors— they  have 
stood  with  banners  inscribed  with  the  President’s 
own  sayings  on  democracy.  Going  in  or  coming 
out,  he  was  made  to  eat  his  own  words,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  few  from  Susan  B.  Anthony  to 
break  the  diet. 

“Congress  would  give  us  the  vote  should  the 
President  ask  them  to,”  said  Alice  Paul.  “No¬ 
body  questions  that.” 

Nobody,  either,  ever  questioned  their  right  of 
peaceful  picketing.  That  is— people  in  authority. 
The  police  gave  them  special  protection  for  their 
big  picket  lines  on  March  4.  Police  restrictions 
have  been  observed  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
gay  banners  have  lent  the  charm  of  solid  color 
to  the  gray  walls  of  senate  and  house  office 
buildings.  To  keep  up  with  the  fashion  of  vis¬ 
iting  foreign  commissions,  special  messages  have 
been  cooked  up  and  offered  as  the  envoys  rushed 
past. 

Then  why  should  a  message  to  the  Russian  en¬ 
voys  cause  so  much  temper  to  be  slung  around? 
Perhaps  the  war  is  spoiling  the  American  appe¬ 
tite  for  fair  play. 

Anyway,  when  the  message  was  again  un¬ 
furled  to  the  eyes  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  one 
brave  and  braying  patriot  distributed  it  in  inch 
bits  among  the  passers-by  for  souvenirs.  Some 
more  brave  than  the  rest  shook  the  hands  of  the 
pickets  in  congratulation  for  their  courage  and 
real  patriotism.— Lou  Rogers,  New  York  Call, 
July  1. 

Can’t  Even  Ask  It 

HE  picket  which  the  Congressional  Union 
has  for  long  maintained  at  the  White 
House  gates  has  proved  very  irritating  to 
the  party  in  power.  Yet  the  placards  only  ask 
the  President  to  help  get  for  American  women 
the  liberty  he  is  proclaiming  for  all  the  world. 
Can’t  the  disfranchised  even  ask  for  justice  in  a 
country  so  nobly  going  to  the  defense  of  op¬ 
pressed  nations? — Canton,  N.  Y.,  Advertiser, 
June  19. 

Truth  Tellers 

SCORE  of  women  have  been  arrested  for 
telling  the  facts  about  suffrage  by  means 
of  printed  banners  in  front  of  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol. 
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A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


The  women  who  are  active  in  this  contest  have 
shown  a  spirit  which  belies  the  ancient  term  of 
“weaker  sex.”  Their  struggle  is  not  only  inter¬ 
esting,  it  is  helping  make  history. — The  New 
York  Call,  June  28. 

Democracy  and  Brickbats 

N  the  United  States  a  suffragist  asking  a  Con¬ 
gressman’s  support  usually  receives  as  an 
answer  the  political  gentleman’s  request  for  a 
promise  of  suffrage  support  in  his  next  cam¬ 
paign.  The  President  refers  suffrage  delega¬ 
tions  to  Congress.  Congress  refers  them  back  to 
the  President,  and  their  only  hope  of  attracting 
attention  at  the  capital  is  to  insult  the  powers 
whom  they  have  failed  to  arouse  by  any  other 
means. 

But  before  the  United  States  has  gone  far  in 
its  war  it  will  begin  to  learn  England’s  lesson 
about  women.  It  will  find  that  women,  sharing 
the  industrial  burden,  the  war-loss  burden,  the 
taxation  burden,  are  people  and  entitled  to  a 
people’s  part  in  their  government. 

A  Lucy  Burns  multiplied  by  500-horsepower 
could  not  do  more  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  government  than  Mrs.  Pankhurst  has 
done  in  England;  and  yet  Mrs.  Pankhurst  is 
given  one  of  the  foremost  diplomatic  positions  in 
the  world.  It  isn’t  safe,  these  days,  to  call  a 
woman  a  fool  for  waving  banners  in  Washing¬ 
ton.—  Boston,  Mass.,  Journal,  June  22. 

Let  Congress  Do  Its  Duty 

N  spite  of  our  repugnance  to  the  picket,  we 
must  admire  the  perfect  good  temper  of  the 
women  who,  day  after  day,  flaunt  their  ban¬ 
ners  in  silent  protest.  Of  course,  it  was  awkward 
that  the  Russian  mission  should  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  by  such  displays,  but  the  remedy  lies 
with  the  government.  Give  the  women  their  un¬ 
doubted  rights  and  the  pickets  will  disperse.  It  is 
not  through  any  discourtesy  that  the  pickets 
stand  to  remind  the  world  that  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  are  enfranchising  their  women  in  war  times, 
but  rather  as  a  reminder  lest  mankind  forget  that 
Mr.  Wilson’s  own  statement  has  been,  “We  are 
interested,  politically  speaking,  in  the  United 
States,  in  nothing  but  human  liberty.” 

The  women  protestants  are  an  annoyance,  of 
course,  because  they  continually  twit  on  facts, 
which  is  not  pleasant  to  procrastinators.  Why 
an  ugly  mob,”  mainly  government  clerks, 
should  undertake  to  tear  down  the  accusatory 
banners  is  puzzling.  Who  constituted  these  hire¬ 
lings  defenders  of  a  laggard  Congress?  Let 
the  latter  do  its  duty  and  there  will  be  no  oc- 
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casion  for  suffrage  pickets.  We  dislike  to  see 
them,  but  we  dislike  worse  the  neglect  that  im¬ 
pels  their  presence. — Richmond,  Va.,  Evening 
Journal,  June  21. 

( 

There’s  the  Rub 

OBODY  will  deny  that  the  suffrage  pickets 
were  exactly  correct  in  their  assertion. 
With  the  women  ^.of  the  United  States 
classed  as  aliens  or  felons — denied  citizenship 
rights  by  all  but  the  justice- loving  states  of  the 
virile  West — it  is  ludicrous  for  Washington  dip¬ 
lomats  to  pose  as  teachers  of  democracy  to  the 
people  of  “benighted”  Russia  who  have  admitted 
the  women  of  their  country  to  equal  political  and 
civil  rights  with  men. — Miami,  Florida,  Daily 
Metropolis,  June  24. 

Honor  Suffrage  Soldiers 

LL  honor  to  Alice  Paul  and  her  associates ! 
The  men  who  deride,  belittle  and  insult 
them  in  their  efforts  for  real — not  sham — 
democracy  are  not  really  men— only  a  semblance. 
— Ryerson  A.  Jennings,  New  York  Tribune,  June 
30. 

Justice  —  For  Men  Only 

HERE  is  a  strong  element  of  justifiable 
logic  in  the  denunciatory  banners  borne 
by  the  suffrage  pickets  at  the  White  House 
gates,  and,  much  as  we  deplore  the  accusation 
that  “President  Wilson  and  Envoy  Root  are  de¬ 
ceiving  Russia,”  it  is  true  that  “America  is  not 
a  democracy”  so  long  as  its  women  are  denied 
the  franchise. 

Truly,  a  noble  sentiment.  Their  own?  O,  no. 
The  utterance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
State,  one  of  his  trenchant  Americanisms  that 
have  helped  to  make  history  of  late.  Arrested 
for  displaying  a  banner  carrying  such  words? 
Yes.  But  the  charge  was  for  “obstructing  traf¬ 
fic.”  Of  course,  that  was  absurd.  They  were 
not  doing  the  obstructing.  It  was  the  “red- 
blooded  patriots”  who  impeded  the  traffic.  The 
little  pale-faced  pickets  were  attending  strictly 
to  their  business,  which  was  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional.  Russia  and  England  have  decided  that 
their  women  are  entitled  to  equal  political  rights 
with  their  men.  That,  also,  is  the  contention  of 
the  pickets.  That  is  the  unswerving  belief  of 
The  Evening  Journal.  To  decry  their  pitiful 
little  banners  as  seditious  is  ridiculous.  It  is  an¬ 
other  example  of  the  male  idea  of  justice— for 
men  only. — Richmond,  Va.,  Evening  Journal, 
June  23. 


Help  Yourself  and  Help  the  Cause 

BY 

Shopping  With  Our  Advertisers 

—  * 
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Comments 


Help  fr  om  the  Northwest 

Y  dear  Miss  Paul  : — I  have  been  watching 
with  great  interest  the  splendid  progress 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  under 
your  leadership.  The  work  is  certainly  a  distinct 
service  to  every  woman  in  America  and  I  feel 
that  we  should  give  substantial  recognition  to 
that  valuable  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  taking  the  brunt 
of  the  fight  right  on  the  firing  line.  We  want 
that  work  done,  but  we  do  not  possess  your  vis¬ 
ion  and  we  do  not  realize  the  vast  expenditure 
of  time,  energy,  and  money  that  the  work  re¬ 
quires.  The  least  the  women  of  America  could 
do,  would  be  to  finance  the  work  so  that  our 
leaders  could  spend  all  their  time  and  energy  in 
promoting  the  cause. 

We  are  proud  of  our  leadership  and  thank 
you  for  what  you  are  doing  for  our  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  Enclosed  please  find  check  to  pay  in  part 
my  indebtedness.  Remember  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  scattered  over  the  country  who 
are  watching  your  achievements  with  pride  and 
gratitude.— Eery  sincerely  yours,  (signed)  Mary 
E.  McCumber,  Grand  Fork,  North  Dakota. 

Miss  Milholland  Volunteers 

HAVE  read  of  the  unjust  treatment  by  the 
police  of  the  pickets  and  want  to  let  you 
know  that  if  you  need  any  extra  pickets  I 
will  come  down.  I  think  this  is  the  most  undem¬ 
ocratic  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. — Vida 
Milholland. 

Encouragement  from  Fraternal 
Organization  Leader 

LIKE  particularly  your  determined  stand  in 
holding  the  matter  of  suffrage  before  the 
women  at  this  time.— Bina  West,  Supreme 
Commander  World’s  Benefit  Association  of  the 
Maccabees. 

The  West  Protests  to  Congress 

ESTERN  women  are  outraged  by  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  the  pickets.  A  violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  American 
Gtizens.  Only  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  this  session  as  a 
war  measure  will  stop  this  agitation.  We  are 
holding  you  responsible  for  quick  action  to  avert 
disaster. — Telegram  sent  to  Colorado  Congres¬ 
sional  delegation  by  Colorado  State  Committee, 
National  Woman’s  Party — Bertha  W.  Fowler , 
Chairman. 

Soldiers  of  the  Woman’s  Party 

PLENDID  work!  Congratulations  to  the 
brave  soldiers  of  the  Woman’s  Party.— Mrs. 
W.  B.  Broadwell,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Support  from  Indiana 

URRAH  for  the  standard  bearers !  We  are 
with  you  heart  and  soul.— Eleanor  Barker, 
chairman  of  Indiana  Branch,  National 
Woman’s  Party. 

Massachusetts  Women  Wire  Prisoners 

OMAN’S  Section,  District  Prison. — Deep 
sympathy  and  support  to  you  in  your 
fight  for  democracy  and  the  freedom  of 
women. — Elizabeth  M.  Edwards,  Genevieve  M. 
Fuller,  Anna  M.  Morrill,  Teresa  Kelley,  Delia 
McDonough. 

An  Absent  Picket  Rejoices 

HANK  heaven  there  is  one  organization  of 
women  who  stand  firm  in  their  demand  for 
democracy.  I  rejoice  in  being  one  of  Alice 
Paul  s  pickets. — Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  chair¬ 
man  Delaware  Branch,  National  Woman’s  Party. 

Support  from  New  Jersey 

ONGRATULATIONS  and  best  wishes  for 
the  pickets.  I  wish  I  were  there.  I  am 
trying  to  do  my  bit  here.— Mr s.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  chairman  of  New  Jersey  Branch,  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party. 

Mass  Meeting  Endorses  Picket 

MASS  meeting  here  unanimous  in  hearty  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  picket  policy  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  and  indignant  at 
imprisonment  of  pickets.— Bertha  W.  Fowler, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Responsibility  Is  with  the  Government 

HE  responsibility  for  our  protest  is  with 
the  government  and  not  with  the  women  of 
America,  and  I  should  like  to  add  a  fur¬ 
ther  profession  of  faith.  We  are  at  war;  it  is 
our  business  to  lick  Germany;  every  step  that 
we  take  toward  democracy  makes  quicker  and 
surer  the  licking. — Eunice  Dana  Brannan,  chair¬ 
man  Woman’s  Party,  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
June  29. 

World  publicity  for  the  “New  * 
Freedom’’ 

IT  (the  action  of  the  Woman’s  Party)  is  a  fine 
world  challenge  thrown  down.  Not  only  na¬ 
tional  enfranchisement  but  international  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  is  now  before  the  read¬ 
ing  world. — Elsie  Hill. 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL'S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C' 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


EMBROIDERY  —  BRAIDING  —  PLAITING 
HEMSTITCHING  —  PLAITING— BUTTONS 
DRESSMAKING  SUPPLIES  —  BEADS 

Oppenheimer’s 

800-806  E  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 
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PRINTING 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 

Estimates  and  Ideas  Gladly  Furnished 

HARMON  CO. 

5247  Baltimore  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bell  Phone,  Woodland  642 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 


2103.N0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  P». 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


The  Lockup 

of  type  forms  is  essential  in  good 
printing.  We  take  especial  pride 
in  our  finished  product  and  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  basis  that  perfect  typog¬ 
raphy  pays  best.  Call  Main  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  G  Street  N.  W. 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
The  Sign  of  Quality  CHICAGO 


WEST  ENO  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


5,000  New  Subscribers 

By  September  1 

“We  appreciate  the  real  contribution  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  is  making  to  current  history  literature,” 
writes  Dr.  Ruth  Deeter,  of  Media,  Pa.  We  know 
you  appreciate  it,  too,  and  others  would  if  it 
were  brought  to  their  attention.  The  strength 
of  the  suffrage  cause  would  be  infinitely  greater 
if  the  circulation  of  The  Suffragist  were  in¬ 
creased.  We  ask  your  help.  Will  you,  fellow 
suffragist,  get  one  new  subscriber  toward  our 
goal?  Will  you  put  into  the  hands  of  one  other 
person  this  record  of  history  which  is  being 
made  today? 


Open  Daily  8:45  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
Saturday  9.00  A.M.  to  6-00  P.M. 


“THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


Kami  §mt5  & 


8TH  ST.  AND  PENNA.  AXE. 


THE  HOUSE 
OF  KANN 


—Is  to  be  depended  upon 
for 


Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N-.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
Iowa 


Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ind. 
Mrs.  N.  Spiegal,  Miss. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Ga. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  in 
“The  Suffragists”  Campaign  for  the  5,000 


Week  Ending  June  30.  1917 


Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold _ * _  1 

Mrs.  Anna  Arniel _  1 

Mrs.  Edna  Beim _  1 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright _  2 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  _  6 

Mrs.  Agnes  Chase  _  3 

Miss  Pauline  Clarke  _  1 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin  _ ■ _  2 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock  _  1 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley  _ '  1 

Miss  Bliss  Finley  _  1 

Miss  Pauline  M.  Floyd  _  1 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  _  1 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Gray _  2 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Hill _ 3 

Miss  Maud  Jamison  _  1 

Miss  Eldred  Johnstone  _  2 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein  _  2 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy  _  1 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig  _  1 

Miss  Martha  Mackay  _  2 

Miss  Beatrice  Martin  _  1 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Milliken  _  1 

Mrs.  R.  Milton  _  1 

Miss  Katharine  Morey  _ 1 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch  _  1 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Papandre  _  1 

Miss  Alice  Paul  _  1 

Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross _  4 

Miss  Gertrude  Towen  _  1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman  _  8 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith _ : _  1 

Miss  Mary  Sturtevant  _  1 

Mrs.  Suzanne  M.  Swing _ 1 _  1 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon  _  5 

Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose  _  16 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore  _  3 

Mrs.  W.  Nelson  Whittemore _ _ _  1 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Williams  _  3 


Total 


87 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


Paul  Institute 

2107  S  Sireet.N.W. 
Washftxgton.D.C. 


Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B. 
o  President 

Science,  Literature 
Mus:c  and  Art 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 


Rate,  for  classified  advertisements  15  werds  25  cents,  2 
centseach  additional  word  .  Five  irsertiens  for  the  price 
of  four. 


TO  RENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st — A  four 

room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished.  The  Portner,  Apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  230. 


THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fannv  Ruthve 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co. 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington.  D.  C 
__  Price  $1.60  postpaid. 

ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT  — Bring  or  send  you 

False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  50c  to  S5  set.  Money  by  return  mai 
C.  BURNS.  912  Walnut ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 
Lavinia  L  Dock  is  not  technical.  A  vivid  picture  of  nurs¬ 
ing  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement  G  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
Vols  I.  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV.  $5.00.  Carriage  50  cents  per 
set  of  two  vols  * 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  4 ‘The  Suffragist.*  *  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Correctness  of 
Style 

— A  Most  Important  Point  When  You 
Are  Not  Sure  Yourself 


The  Best  OPERATORS  of 
Typewriters  Use 
the 


UNDERWOOD 

To  Obtain  the 


BEST  RESULTS 

in  - 


SPEED— ACCURACY 
DURABILITY 


“THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY 
BUY” 
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OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 


VOL.  V,  NO.  77 
FIVE  CENTS 


SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1917 
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Drawn  by  Nina  E.  Allender 


Celebrating  Independence  Day  in  the  National  Capital 
in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  1917 


Mattatal  Womans  |lartg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Tel.  Main  S437 


Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 


District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 

New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP:  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national 
political  party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  II.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


National  Departments 

Membership, 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 


National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Organisation 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 

Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Johnston 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  John  J.  White 

1824  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 

Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 
312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker 
Blackfoot 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
Lilley,  Mich. 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  Miss  Sarah  Grant 

Miss  Alice  Henkle  Miss  Elsie  Hill 

Miss  Margery  Ross 

National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Carey 
1150  N.  Meridian  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
Topeka 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret 

114  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 
Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler  (acting) 

117  N.  West  Street,  Jackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 
5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 
528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 


Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonaifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St., 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 
308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Porto  Ricp 

Mrs.  A.  Froscher.  Jr., 

15  Carretera,  Canturce 


National  Advisory  Council 
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A  Literary  Opinion 


STANDING  on  this  spot,  in  the  shadow  of 
Washington’s  Monument,  the  most  proper 
place  on  the  globe,  on  Flag  Day,  a  most 
proper  day,  President  Wilson  delivered  by  far  the 
strongest,  the  clearest,  the  most  far-resounding 
speech  he  has  ever  uttered — that  is  my  literary 
opinion — stating  in  extenso  the  causes  which  im¬ 
pelled  this  nation  to  enter  the  ranks  of  war.  He 
is  of  right  the  mouthpiece,  the  spokesman  of  this 
mighty  people,  and  his  statement  has  been  read 
of  all  men  and  will  be  read  for  all  coming  time. 
On  that  speech  we  must  stand  in  history.” 


Speaker  Champ  Clark,  in  his  Fourth  of  July 
address  at  the  Washington  Monument,  referred 
in  this  way  to  the  President’s  Flag  Day  speech — 
the  speech  in  which  he  said,  “This  is  a  people’s 
war,  a  war  for  freedom  and  justice  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the 
peoples  who  live  upon  it.” 

Women  fighting  for  the  federal  amendment 
must  differ  strongly  from  Mr.  Clark.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  history  is  hardly  a  literary  one.  Something 
tells  us  that  if  the  Democratic  administration 
wants  a  reputation  for  democracy  in  history,  a 
better  move  than  a  war  speech  w’ould  be  to  en¬ 
franchise  twenty-seven  million  women. 


“Woman’s  Place” 


MRS.  HENRY  WADE  ROGERS,  treasurer 
of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  recently  pointed  out  in  the 
press,  with  the  greatest  good  sense,  that  all  women 
can  do  in  a  food  economy  campaign  by  thrift  and 
sacrifice  in  their  homes  is  the  smallest  item  in 
settling  the  gigantic  problems  of  food  manage¬ 
ment  that  must  be  settled  by  the  government.  She 
observed  that  it  is  absurd  to  scold  American 
housekeepers  for  wastefulness  in  these  days  of 
almost  prohibitive  prices  without  first  attacking 
the  faults  of  distribution  and  the  outrageous 
manipulation  of  prices  by  food  speculators. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  answer  to  Mrs.  Rogers  was  inad¬ 
equate.  He  suggested  that  while  he  did  not  think 
her  paid  by  Germany,  she  was  certainly  helping 
the  Germans.  He  seemed  never  to  have  thought 
of  any  wider  economic  activity  for  a  woman 
than  “cheerfully  accepting  the  direction  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  food  administration”  and  “communicat¬ 
ing  any  views  she  might  hold”  in  a  letter  to  his 
department. 

Since  then,  however,  the  press  says,  thousands 
of  women  have  written  to  Mr.  Hoover,  indeed, 
protesting  against  the  administration’s  putting  the 
whole  food  burden  on  their  shoulders  and  giving 
them  no  power  to  deal  with  it  properly.  They 
have  pointed  out  the  excuse  given  the  food  gam¬ 
blers  who  are  holding  up  the  food  control  bill  to 
spread  the  impression  that  American  women  will 
do  all  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  food  supply. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  finally  been  impelled  by  pro¬ 
tests  to  this  statement— advanced  for  him: 

“If  they  do  this  job  well,  and  I  have  every  con¬ 
fidence  they  will  do  it  well,  they  deserve  the  vote 
as  soon  as  the  present  crisis  has  passed.” 


Women  Surgeons  Organize 
Hospital  Unit 


np  HE  first  women’s  base  hospital  unit  in  the 

ft.  United  States  is  now  being  organized  by 
Homeopathic  women  surgeons,  to  be  of¬ 
fered  the  War  Department  for  overseas  service. 
The  movement  was  started  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  held  the 
end  of  June  in  Rochester,  New  York.  Dr.  Cor¬ 
nelia  Brant,  dean  of  the  New  York  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  and  Hospital  for  Women,  is  secretary  of  the 
unit.  Other  well-known  women  surgeons  helping 
in  the  organization  are  Dr.  Cora  Smith  King  of 
Washington,  member  of  the  advisory  council  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party;  Dr.  Florence  Ward, 
of  San  Francisco ;  Dr.  Sarah  Hobson,  of  Chicago ; 
and  Dr.  Margaret  Hassler,  of  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  women  on  the  committee  will  enlist 
for  service,  if  the  unit  is  accepted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Twenty-five  doctors  are  required,  seventy- 
five  nurses,  and  about  sixty  orderlies  and  other 
helpers.  A  unit  costs  from  $35,000  to  $75,000  to 
equip. 

The  forming  of  this  unit  by  American  women 
will  force  the  government  to  the  issue  of  whether 
it  will  recognize  women  as  medical  officers  or  not. 
England  has  thus  recognized  them,  and  British 
women  surgeons  are  now  on  duty  back  of  the 
lines. 


Where  Democracy  is  in  Fashion 


ELIHU  ROOT,  anti-Democrat  and  head  of 
the  American  mission  to  Russia,  has  donated 
5,000  rubles  to  the  soldiers  of  Moscow. 
Women  fighting  for  the  federal  amendment  in 
this  country  would  not  at  all  object  to  like  largess 
from  the  head  of  any  foreign  mission  visiting  the 
United  States.  Revolutionists  for  democracy, 
however,  seem  only  completely  in  fashion  when 
completely  successful.  And  then  even  an  Elihu 
Root  patronizes  them  with  a  donation. 


Antis  to  Crush  Militancy 


THE  “drive”  against  the  militant  suffragists 
is  on. 

“Every  fighting  force  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  will  be 
thrown  out  to  crush  the  advance  of  suffrage,  and 
particularly  to  check  the  activities  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  antis  were  opened  in  this  city  today. 

“Aggressive  tactics  will  mark  the  first  steps 
of  the  new  offensive  against  suffrage.  Mrs.  Wads¬ 
worth,  president  of  the  organization,  indicated 
that  she  intends  to  build  up  a  strong  working 
force,  which  will  be  used  to  offset  the  publicity 
activities  of  both  suffrage  organizations,  and  to 
stem  any  favorable  tide  that  may  develop  in 
either  branch  of  Congress.” 


The  Suffrage  Campaign  of  the 
Washington  Times 

rHEY  are  anxious,  indeed,  in  these  critical 
days  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  for 
which  they  must  make  such  large  sacrifices. 
The  Times  has  not  been  discouraged  by  the  talk 
that  Congress  is  busy  with  too  many  things  to 
consider  the  question  of  suffrage  for  the  District. 
Public  attention  can  be  fixed  on  this  issue.  The 
senate  and  house  ought  never  to  be  too  busy  to 
give  the  American  people  or  any  small  part  of 
their  number  democracy  at  home.” 


The  Washington  Times  is  here  referring,  not 
to  women  struggling  for  the  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  amendment,  but  to  a  few  thousand  unen¬ 
franchised  men  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
paper  is  fighting  in  lengthy  editorials  to  make  a 
big  issue  of  District  suffrage. 

The  Times ,  since  Mr.  Brisbane  acquired  it,  has 
offered  to  “fight  for  woman  suffrage  as  well  as  it 
knows  how.”  Its  best  advice  at  present,  however, 
is  that  “this  is  not  the  time  to  irritate  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.”  It  magnanimously 
suggests  to  the  Woman’s  Party  that  they  adopt 
the  better  plan  of  focussing  their  attention  on  the 
Times!  “Come  over  and  talk  to  us,  bring  your 
banners  and  all  your  woes.  Let  us  together  dis¬ 
cuss  them  and  map  out  an  earnest,  considerate 
campaign  of  moral  suasion  to  be  carried  on  with 
respect  for  the  President  during  the  war.”  The 
National  Woman’s  Party  has  not  yet,  however, 
begun  to  picket  Mr.  Brisbane! 


States’  Rights  in  Germany 


THE  growing  movement  for  franchise  reform 
in  Germany  is  centering  its  force  on  the 
Reichstag,  which  corresponds  to  our  Con¬ 
gress.  The  imperial  government,  while  willing  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Reichstag  election  reform,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times, 
still  claims  that  the  Reichstag  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  franchise  in  the  states.  The  Social¬ 
ists  and  other  members  of  the  radical  parties,  as 
well  as  an  increasing  number  of  leading  Conserva¬ 
tives,  are  determined  to  press  for  national  reform. 
Ten  representative  citizens  of  various  political 
parties  have  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  that 
“immediate  ballot  reform  devolves  upon  the 
Reichstag  as  the  quickest  agency  for  a  successful 
result.” 


Suffrage  as  a  War  Measure  in  Holland 

IN  her  speech,  opening  an  extra  session  of  the 
Dutch  parliament  at  the  end  of  June,  Queen 
Wilhelmina  reminded  the  new  parliament  of 
the  almost  unanimous  declaration  of  the  former 
parliament  in  favor  of  revising  the  constitution 
for  franchise  and  educational  reform. 


The  New  York  World  thus  warned  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  on  July  2  of  tactics  of  frightful¬ 
ness  to  be  expected  from  the  antis.  All  is  still 
quiet  in  the  Capital,  however,  as  far  as  these 
ladies  are  concerned — though  it  may  be  the  quiet 
before  the  storm  of  a  decisive  offensive. 


“It  is  for  the  States  General  to  decide  whether 
the  work  thus  begun  shall  be  completed.  No  other 
measures  will  be  submitted  to  you.  Thus  you  will 
be  able  to  devote  your  full  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  war  and  preparations  for 
the  vigorous  development  of  our  country  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.” 


The  United  States  Convicts  Eleven  More  Women 

for  Demanding  Democracy 


MAINTAINING  their  right  peacefully  to  pa¬ 
rade  or  stand  with  banners,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  government,  which  is  now 
distorting  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
an  attempt  to  prevent  suffragists  calling  attention 
to  the  President’s  record  on  national  suffrage, 
thirteen  suffragists  were  arrested  on  Independ¬ 
ence  Day,  July  4,  1917.  Their  crime  consisted  of 
attempting  to  walk  one  block  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  in  front  of  the  White  House,  carrying 
suffrage  colors  and  a  banner  bearing  a  line  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  was  no 
attempt  to  stand  at  the  White  House  gates,  as 
they  had  for  months  been  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  police  made  arrests 
— and  collected  by  their  so  doing  a  large  mob  of 
onlookers — before  the  women  had  reached  the 
gates  of  the  White  House. 

Among  those  arrested  were  many  notable 
women,  representing  many  states.  Miss  Vida 
Milholland,  of  New  York,  who  had  led  the  great 
picket  demonstration  around  the  White  House  in 
March,  carrying  a  banner  with  her  sister’s  last 
words,  “How  long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?” 
carried  the  same  banner  on  July  Fourth,  when  she 
led  the  first  six  women  from  Cameron  House,  the 
suffrage  headquarters.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Helena  Hill  Weed,  the  daughter  of  Representative 
E.  J.  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  with  a  banner  on  which 
was  printed,  “Governments  derive  their  just  pow¬ 
ers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  In  the 
same  group  were  Miss  Gladys  Greiner,  of  Balti¬ 
more;  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore,  of  Detroit, 
and  Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  of  Marysville,  Kansas, 
daughter  of  ex-Representative  Calderhead. 

KNOWING  that  the  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  intended  to  maintain  their  right  to 
picket,  a  scattering  crowd,  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  men,  had  collected  on  Lafayette 
Square,  across  the  street  from  the  suffrage  head¬ 
quarters,  unhindered  by  the  police,  to  see  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  pickets  which  the  array  of  police 
promised.  When  the  first  little  group  of  women 
emerged  from  the  headquarters,  the  crowd  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  following  the  police, 
went  parallel  with  the  women  toward  the  White 
House.  When  the  banner-bearers  crossed  the 
street  to  the  White  House  and  the  police  rushed 
upon  them,  the  crowd  surged  across  the  street  also, 
and  increased  by  hundreds  inside  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  police  made  no  attempt  to  disperse  the 
crowd,  but  directed  their  attack  upon  the  women 
marching.  There  were  five  women  in  the  little 
procession  struggling  to  hold  high  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  banners  above  the  close-pressing 
crowd  of  men.  There  were  twenty-nine  police 
officers  detailed  to  arrest  the  women  and  clear 
the  avenue,  declared  a  newspaper  report. 

A  few  onlookers  protested;  the  majority,  tak¬ 
ing  their  attitude  from  the  police,  also  attacked 
the  women,  snatching  at  thair  flags.  Miss  Kitty 
Marion,  of  New  York,  who  for  weeks  has  been 


selling  The  Suffragist  on  the  capital  streets 
without  molestation,  was  attacked  by  a  by-stander, 
who  snatched  her  papers  and  tore  one  up.  Miss 
Marion  was  arrested,  as  was  her  assailant,  after 
her  protest.  One  young  man  snatched  a  flag  from 
one  of  the  women  and  was  bearing  it  off  as  a 
trophy.  When  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  snatched  back 
this  stolen  banner,  she  also  was  arrested  by  the 
zealous  police,  though  she  had  had  no  part  in  the 
little  procession. 

WHILE  the  little  group  of  arrested  women, 
near  the  east  gate,  still  clinging  to  their 
flags,  were  being  bundled  into  comman¬ 
deered  automobiles  by  the  police,  another  group 
of  suffragists  was  marching  unimpeded  up  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
At  their  head  marched  Miss  Joy  Young,  of  New 
York,  diminutive  of  stature,  but  with  such  fer¬ 
vent  determination  in  her  concentrated  gaze  ahead 
that  when  the  crowd  caught  sight  of  the  second 
group  of  colored  banners,  catching  the  breeze  like 
the  brilliant  sails  of  ships,  they  made  way,  and 
there  was  clapping  of  hands  and  cheers  as  the 
little  procession  went  by. 

In  the  second  group  were  Miss  Joy  Young,  Mrs. 
Frances  Green,  of  New  York;  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stuyvesant,  a  settlement  worker,  of  New  York; 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Mrs.  Lucile  Shields, 
of  Amarillo,  Texas.  The  women  reached  the  west 
gate  of  the  White  House  before  they  were  de¬ 
terred  by  the  police. 

A  Washington  paper,  in  commenting  on  the 
strategic  ability  of  the  police  in  being  able  to  ar¬ 
rest  five  unprotected  women  carrying  six-foot 
banners,  said :  “The  police  used  real  headwork. 
Their  first  step  was  to  ring  the  suffragettes  about 
with  guards,  while  they  waited  for  more  automo¬ 
biles.”  When  the  police  autos  arrived  each  guard 
fell  upon  a  woman  and  tried  to  wrest  her  banner 
from  her.  “Little  Joy  Young,”  goes  on  the  same 
paper,  “held  on  to  her  banner.  She  fought  for  it 
like  a  tigress,  though  she  did  not  scratch.  Before 
she  was  quelled  one  big  cop  threw  his  arms 
around  her  with  a  grin,  another  grabbed  the  top 
of  the  banner,  while  a  third  gave  her  banner  a 
dextrous  twist.  They  quelled  her  finally.” 

After  this  gallant  victory  for  the  police,  the 
women  were  taken  to  the  police  station  and 
booked  for  “unlawful  assembly,”  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Marion,  who  was  charged  with  “dis¬ 
orderly  conduct,”  in  conjunction  with  three  men 
booked  on  the  same  charge.  Refusing  to  give  bail 
because  of  the  difficulty  they  had  before  experi¬ 
enced  in  having  bail  money  refunded,  all  thirteen 
women  were  confined  until  the  trial  next  day  in 
the  District  house  of  detention. 

TO  Mrs.  Weed  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns  fell  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  and  at¬ 
torney  for  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  the 
legally  undefended  women.  Mrs.  Weed  insisted 


that  the  torn  and  soiled  yellow  banner  bearing 
the  sentence  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  “Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,”  be  displayed  in 
court ;  and  throughout  the  trial  it  hung  suspended 
from  the  judge’s  bench  like  a  travesty.  When  the 
district  attorney  protested  that  the  women  with 
their  small  knowledge  of  law  were  not  confining 
themselves  to  the  point  at  issue,  Mrs.  Weed  an¬ 
swered  : 

“It  seems  to  me  I  am  confining  myself  to  the 
very  unpleasant  fact  that  thirteen  women  were 
arrested  for  peaceably  and  in  an  orderly  manner 
walking  on  the  public  highway.” 

Miss  Burns,  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
of  police  officers,  asked  why  citizens  carrying  ban¬ 
ners  were  protected  on  June  21,  the  date  of  the 
first  so-called  “riot,”  and  arrested  for  doing  the 
same  thing  on  July  4. 

The  police  officer  responded  that  on  June  21 
pickets  had  been  protected  because  he  “had  no 
orders”  that  day.  The  later  orders  were,  he 
said,  not  to  allow  picketing,  though  he  admitted 
there  was  no  direction  about  seizing  banners. 

The  two  facts  that  were  skillfully  brought  out 
by  the  cross-questioning  of  the  women  were  that 
it  was  the  action  of  the  police  that  had  collected 
a  disorderly  crowd  and  not  the  marching  of  the 
two  groups  of  women;  and  that  the  judge  him¬ 
self  at  the  former  trial  of  a  group  of  suffrage 
pickets  had  declared  that  marching  pickets  did  not 
violate  the  law. 

THE  simple  statement  of  Miss  Vida  Milhol¬ 
land  as  to  her  arrest  is  illuminating :  “I  was 
amazed  to  find  myself  under  arrest.  I  cai»e 
here  on  the  3d  of  March  to  take  part  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  injustice  to  women.  What  I  did 
then  was  to  go  out  in  the  street  holding  a  banner 
saying,  ‘How  long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?’ 
There  were  nearly  one  thousand  women  that  day 
who  went  to  the  White  House  and  marched 
around  the  White  House.  The  crowds  were 
friendly  and  the  police  walked  along  with  us  and 
they  seemed  friendly,  too. 

“I  had  not  had  any  opportunity  to  come  down 
again  until  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  came  along, 
went  out  in  the  street  with  a  plain  suffrage  ban¬ 
ner  of  purple,  white  and  gold.  When  I  went  out 
on  the  street,  really  and  truly  there  was  no  crowd 
at  all.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  taking  a  stroll, 
walking  along  just  ahead  of  five  women.  I  was 
walking  along  doing  exactly  as  I  had  on  the  third 
of  March,  and  without  even  a  crowd  on  either 
side  as  there  had  been  on  the  third  of  March. 

“I  crossed  the  street,  and  somebody  said:  ‘You 
can’t  come  here.’  I  had  been  told  to  keep  mov¬ 
ing.  I  personally  saw  one  of  the  officers  stop 
women.  I  was  surprised  that  what  on  the  third  of 
March  was  perfectly  legal,  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
was  illegal.  How  could  I  possibly  tell  what  was 
right  and  what  was  wrong?  Am  I  supposed  to 
read  the  minds  of  police  officers?” 
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MISS  LUCY  BURNS  summed  up  the  case  for 
the  suffragists :  “I  wish  to  state  first,”  she 
said,  “as  the  others  have  stated,  that  we 
proceeded  quietly  down  the  street  opposite  the 
White  House  with  our  banners ;  that  we  intended 
to  keep  on  marching;  that  our  progress  was 
halted  by  the  police,  not  the  crowd.  There  was 
no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  until 
after  the  police  had  arrested  us  and  turned  their 
backs  on  the  crowd.  Our  contention  is,  as  others 
have  stated,  that  the  presence  of  the  crowd  there 
was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  police  and  the 
previous  announcement  of  the  police  that  they 
would  arrest  the  pickets,  and  not  by  our  action, 
which  was  entirely  legal. 

“In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  whatever  against 
our  carrying  banners  through  the  streets  of 
Washington,  or  in  front  of  the  White  House.  It 
has  been  stated  that  we  were  directed  by  the  po¬ 
lice  not  to  carry  banners  before  the  White  House, 
not  to  picket  at  the  White  House.  That  is  abso¬ 
lutely  untrue.  We  have  received  only  one  in¬ 
struction  from  the  chief  of  police  and  that  was 
delivered  by  Major  Pullman  in  person.  He  said 
that  we  must  not  carry  banners  outside  of  head¬ 
quarters.  We  have  had  no  other  communications 
on  this  subject  since  that  time. 


We,  of  course,  realized  that  that  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  direction,  because  I  don’t  think  it  was 
ever  told  an  organization  that  it  could  not  prop¬ 
agate  its  views,  and  we  proceeded  naturally  to  as¬ 
sume  that  Major  Puilman  would  not  carry  out 
that  order  in  action  because  he  would  not  be 
able  to  sustain  it  in  any  just  court. 

“We  have  only  been  able  since  to  judge  instruc¬ 
tions  by  the  action  of  the  police,  and  the  actions 
of  the  police  have  varied  from  day  to  day,  so 
that  as  a  point  of  fact  we  don’t  know  what  the 
police  have  been  ordered  to  do — what  is  going  to 
be  done.  On  one  occasion  we  stepped  out  of 
headquarters  with  a  banner — the  so-called  Russian 
banner— and  it  was  torn  to  fragments  before  we 
had  reached  the  gate  of  our  premises,  although 
Major  Pullman  had  given  no  notice  to  us  at  that 
time.  Another  time  we  proceeded  down  Madison 
Place  with  banners,  walking  in  front  of  the 
Belasco  Theater,  and  were  arrested.  Another 
time  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  down  Madison 
Place  and  the  north  side  of  the  avenue  and  were 
not  molested. 

“Now  the  district  attorney  has  stated  that  on 
account  of  the  action  of  this  court  a  few  days 
ago,  we  knew  and  deliberately  did  wrong.  But 
we  were  advised  then  by  the  judge — and  he  was 
familiar  with  the  first  offense — that  we  would 
have  been  all  right  if  we  had  kept  on  walking. 


On  July  4  we  kept  on  walking,  and  this  is  the 
result  of  that  action. 

“I  myself  was  informed  on  June  22  by  various 
police,  that  if  I  would  keep  on  walking,  my  action 
would  be  entirely  legal.  We  were  innocent  of 
any  desire  to  do  anything  wrong  when  we  left 
our  premises. 

“It  is  evident  that  the  proceedings  in  this  court 
are  had  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  our  appeal 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  accusing  us  of  violating  the  police 
regulations  regarding  traffic  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.” 

Following  a  summing-up  by  the  district  attor¬ 
ney,  in  which  he  covered  the  same  ground  as  in 
the  previous  arraignment  of  suffragists,  the 
eleven  women  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars,  or  serve  three 
days  in  the  district  jail.  All  of  the  women  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  the  fine  and  were  sentenced  to  jail. 
The  case  against  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  who  was 
arrested  for  saving  a  suffragist  banner,  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Miss  Kitty  Marion,  whose  papers  had 
been  snatched  from  her,  was  found  not  guilty  of 
disorderly  conduct.  Of  the  large  number  of  men 
who  rendered  gratuitous  aid  to  the  police,  two 
were  arrested.  Both  were  found  guilty  and  fined 
twenty-five  dollars. 


Advertising  Democracy 

By  Nina  E.  Allender 


ON  Madison  Place,  facing  the  White  House, 
stand  two  buildings. 

One  is  surrounded  by  the  Washington  po¬ 
lice,  crowded  with  reporters  and  faced  by  batteries 
of  picture  machines.  The  people  who  go  in  are 
women,  who,  in  a  fashion  all  their  own,  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  political  liberty. 

The  house  next  door  is  the  Belasco  Theater, 
unnoticed  by  the  police,  neglected  by  the  reporters, 
and  the  people  who  go  in  are  paying  good  money 
to  see  the  fight  one  woman  made,  in  a  fashion  all 
her  own,  for  liberty — the  film  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc. 

The  moral  of  this  being,  that  only  time  can  tell. 
Burning  at  the  stake  is  no  longer  customary; 
roasting  by  the  press  has  replaced  it. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  reference  to  martyr¬ 
dom,  for  it  is  not  seriously  believed  even  by  those 
making  the  accusation  that  these  calm,  deliberate, 
calculating,  college-bred  women  are  “craving  mar¬ 
tyrdom.”  Rather  they  understand  the  modern 
value  of  publicity.  A  little  help  in  advertising 
democracy  at  present  cannot  be  a  bad  thing. 

Right  or  wrong,  these  women  at  Cameron 
House  have  put  the  government  on  trial,  and  the 
government  has  responded  to  the  test  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  they  greeted  the  famous  parade 
of  March  3,  1913. 

It  is  a  pity  there  were  not  more  women  ob¬ 
servers  in  those  crowds  which  attacked  the  unre¬ 


sisting  pickets.  It  is  well  for  women  occasionally 
to  catch  sight  of  men  whom  they  have  consid¬ 
ered  peaceable,  judicial  citizens  when  the  mob 
spirit  assumes  control. 

With  eyes  that  gleamed,  with  lips  drawn  back, 
with  hoarse,  ugly  noises  issuing  from  hundreds 
of  throats,  a  sea  of  straw-hatted  men  surged  from 
gate  to  gate  in  front  of  the  White  House  follow¬ 
ing  the  gleam  of  banners  which  bore  self-evident 
truths.  The  women  stood  motionless  holding  the 
bare  poles,  while  men  snatched  for  every  scrap 
of  bunting. 

Said  a  negro  sweeper  to  his  partner :  “I  dunno 
what  them  women  want,  but  they  ain’t  skeered.” 

Again  and  again  the  “thin  line”  of  purple,  white 
and  gold  issued  from  the  suffrage  headquarters, 
marched  steadily  forward,  entered  the  crowd  as 
into  an  ocean,  to  be  submerged  with  only  empty 
poles  and  reaching  hands  to  show  where  they  had 
gone  down,  beneath  the  rage  of,  not  an  “alien 
enemy,”  but  the  men  of  their  own  land  to  whom 
they  were  appealing. 

Men  who  had  not  been  near  enough  to  read  the 
banners  Haunted  the  scraps  of  purple,  of  white 
and  of  gold  as  trophies.  A  recruiting  sergeant 
entered  the  crowd,  saying,  “Come  boys,  you’ve 
shown  your  fighting  spirit,  now  enlist!” 

“Stick  around,  boys,”  cried  one  man;  “get  in 
the  front  row  for  the  movies ;  I  was  in  this  morn¬ 


ing.”  And  Timmins,  patriotic  Timmins,  of  New 
York,  posed  for  the  camera  while  distributing  his 
card  and  explained  how  he  tore  the  banner  from 
its  frame,  while  the  women  stood  perfectly  still, 
with  the  empty  frame.  The  policeman  who  had 
permitted  the  banner  to  remain  rebuked  Mr.  Tim¬ 
mins — because  he  had  not  had  time  to  copy  the 
words. 

Picketing  had  been  allowed  all  winter,  the  po¬ 
lice  had  not  yet  read  the  banner  or  condemned 
it;  yet  Timmins,  on  the  plea  that  it  did  not  please 
him,  was  permitted,  unmolested,  to  destroy  it. 

Women  who  are  thinking  this  week — and 
women  who  were  in  that  mob  are  thinking —  have 
learned  two  things.  One,  that  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  herself  is  the  only  sure  thing,  that  men  will 
protect  her  only  under  prescribed  conditions — pre¬ 
scribed  by  them.  Two,  that  the  key  to  political 
freedom  for  women  is  in  the  hands  of  President 
Wilson. 

Why  was  picketing  allowed  at  the  White 
House?  Because  the  President  did  not  interfere. 

Why  did  the  district  attorney  refuse  to  heed 
the  appeal  of  the  “prominent  citizens”  who  taxid 
to  him  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  pickets? 
Because  the  President  had  not  spoken. 

When  will  Congress  pass  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  enfranchising  women?  When  it  receives 
the  order  stamped  “Administration  Measure.” 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  o'f  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


plans  of  this  government.  In  the  midst  of  a  pageant  of  soldiers  and  sailors 

a  display  of  the  United  States’  power  to  spread  democracy  through  the  world, 
as  President  Wilson  has  put  it — Secretary  Baker  made  his  address.  He  gave 
facts  about  the  preparations  for  fighting.  Then  he  closed  with  a  solemn  warning : 

“We  must  look  to  the  end  of  this  great  business.  We  at  home  must  fight  for 
democracy  here  as  well  as  our  armies  for  it  abroad.  In  the  midst  of  our  military 
enterprises  we  must  be  equally  loyal  to  our  own  political  theories  here. 

“We  must  preserve  the  sweetness  of  our  rights.  We  must  agree  in  deeds  of 
giace  heie,  as  our  soldieis  do  deeds  of  grace  on  the  other  side.  For  I  can  see  the 
day  when  this  harbor  of  yours  will  be  filled  with  the  mass  of  ships  returning  from 
abroad  and  bringing  back  our  soldiers.  When  those  heroes  step  off  the  boats  and 
come  ashore  and  tell  us  that  they  have  won  the  fight  for  democracy  in  Europe,  we 
must  be  able  to  tell  them  in  return  that  we  have  kept  the  faith  of  democracy  at 
home  and  won  battles  here  for  that  cause  while  they  were  fighting  there.” 

The  masses  of  people  were  swept  to  their  feet  in  full  response  to  these  words. 

While  Mr.  Baker  was  thus  defining  in  New  York  his  conception  of  the  duties 
of  patriotism  at  this  time,  twelve  women  were  held  in  the  House  of  Detention  in 
the  national  capital — because  they  had  fought  for  “democracy  here.”  Two  days 
later  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  jail— because  they  had  “kept  the  faith  of 
democracy  at  home.”  They  were  convicted  because  they  demanded  that  this  ad¬ 
ministration  enfranchise  women. 

The  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  made  this  definite  statement  in 
favor  of  internal  reform  in  war-time,  while  the  government  in  Washington  was 
framing  absurd  charges  to  try  to  intimidate  women  from  demanding  it. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party  needs  no  encouragement  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  persist  in  its  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment.  Yet  these 
words  of  his  must  encourage  suffragists  through  a  wider  significance  that  they 
have  at  present. 

Secretary  Baker  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  government.  The  note  he  sounded 
in  this  speech  is  as  yet  a  solitary  note  in  this  administration.  An  acknowledgment 
that  there  may  be  democratic  reforms  to  make  in  this  country  is  radical  from  a 
member  of  President  Wilson’s  cabinet. 

But  Mr.  Baker  has  expressed  an  idea  that  will  grow  in  popularity  shortly _ an 

idea  that  will  soon  become  decent.  He  has  cautiously  sounded  the  first  note  of  that 
common  sense  of  democracy  of  which  the  masses  of  people  in  the  United  States 
are  convinced— that  this  government  should  practice  democracy  first  at  home. 
The  press  may  be  expected  to  discover,  the  administration  to  act  upon  this  idea 
presently,  as  the  first  war  hysteria  dies  away— as  it  must  die  away — into  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  united  service  required  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  in  the 
present  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  women  fighting  for  the  federal  amendment  will  follow  Mr. 
Baker’s  advice— and  go  on  fighting.  They  will  keep  the  faith  for  democracy  as 
they  have  kept  it.  They  will  push  with  unfailing  determination  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  this  country  for  twenty  million  women  as  the  most  patriotic  of  national 
duties. 

At  present  the  government  is  jailing  these  fighters  in  increasing  numbers.  Mr. 
Baker’s  words,  however,  are  good  omen  that  the  light  is  coming  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Absent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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“  1  he  Sweetness  of  Our  Rights  ” 

ON  July  4  twenty-five  thousand  people  crowded  the  stadium  of  New  York  to 
see  a  war  review,  and  to  hear  Secretary  of  War  Baker  speak  on  the  war 
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“Alive-Oh!” 

Mobilization  Planned  at  Picket  Breakfast 


LIVE  I” 

It  was  Miss  Vida  Milholland  with  her 
song,  “Alive-Oh!”  that  was  spontaneously 
adopted,  who  struck  the  keynote,  not  only  of  the 
occasion,  but  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  suffrage 
demand  today,  when  seventy-five  men  and  women 
gathered  at  Cameron  House  last  Sunday  morning, 
in  spite  of  a  heavy  rainstorm,  to  welcome  the 
return  of  the  eleven  suffrage  pickets  from  their 
three  days’  stay  in  the  District  jail.  Representa¬ 
tives  from  many  Eastern  states  were  there,  eager 
to  volunteer  for  service  on  the  picket  line  in  the 
fight  that  must  still  be  fought.  Mrs.  Marie  Jenney 
Howe,  wife  of  the  Immigration  Commissioner  of 
New  York,  and  chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Committee,  acted  as  toastmistress  at  the  breakfast. 
In  her  introductory  remarks  she  feelingly  dwelt 
on  the  fact  that  whether  some  women  deny 
them  or  not,  the  pickets  who  are  making  sacri¬ 
fices  for  democracy  do  represent  in  spirit  the 
women  of  the  nation. 

“We  all  know,”  said  Mrs.  Howe,  “that  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  the  women  of  the  na¬ 
tion  do  hope  and  pray  in  thought  before  the 
doors  of  Congress.  They  have  done  so  for  many 
weary  years.  Is  it  not  time  at  last  that  at  least 
a  small  and  increasing  number  of  women  should 
stand  before  these  doors  of  Congress,  not  only  in 
thought  and  feeling,  but  also  in  fact?  These  doors 
of  Congress  could  not  always  be  taken  theoretic¬ 
ally.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  course  of  time 
certain  women  should  discover  that  there  are 
trains  which  will  carry  them  to  Washington, 
where  they  can  stand  before  the  actual  doors.  It 
is  absolutely  inevitable  that  some  of  us  should 
stand  in  body  where  all  the  waiting,  hoping,  pray¬ 
ing  suffragists  of  the  nation  are  standing  in  spirit. 
And  this  is  what  makes  the  pickets  our  truest  rep¬ 
resentatives.  And  yet  there  are  those  who  say, 
‘Why  they  are  just  a  handful;  they  represent 
nothing  at  all.’  Where  is  your  imagination? 
These  women  do  not  represent  themselves.  They 
are  absolutely  impersonal.  They  represent  the 
women  of  the  nation.  So  the  women  who  deny 
the  pickets,  the  pickets  who  express  them,  are 
denying  their  own  spirit — and  that  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  criticism  of  our  effort.  The  waiting  and 
praying  women  of  this  nation,  those  who  do  deny 
the  pickets,  are  denying  their  own  hopes  and  their 
own  prayers.” 

ISS  MARGARET  WHITTEMORE,  who 
had  come  to  Washington  for  the  great 
March  demonstration  of  pickets,  and  who 
for  the  second  time  made  the  trip  from  Detroit  to 
protest  for  democracy  at  this  critical  time,  assured 
suffragists  that  the  West  was  mobilizing  women 
for  this  struggle  within  our  borders  as  courage¬ 
ously  as  the  men  for  overseas  service.  She  said: 

“I  almost  started  to  say  ‘Your  Honor.’  Perhaps 
we  will  have  to  get  in  the  habit  of  saying  it! 
Coming  through  the  West  to  Washington,  the  one 
thing  I  noticed  is  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  is  mobilizing  an  army — an  army  of  fighters. 


“But  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  mobilization  which 
has  been  going  on  throughout  the  country  re¬ 
cently  has  organized  more  determined  fighters 
than  the  little  army  of  eleven  who  came  out  of 
jail  this  morning.  We  thought  we  knew  what  it 
meant  to  fight  for  imerty  and  to  work  for  democ¬ 
racy  before  this  experience.  But  we  had  three 
days  to  consider,  and  I  think  we  appreciate  the 
idea  of  liberty  more  now  than  we  ever  did  before. 
We  have  removed  the  last  lines  of  convention; 
we  are  down  to  hardpan  now,  and  can  begin 
working  again  for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  without  anything  to 
bind  us. 

“It  was  very  interesting  to  go  into  court  the 
other  day  and  hear  the  evidence.  It  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  stand  on  the  street  before  we  were 
taken  into  court — imprisoned  by  hands  on  our 
wrists,  hands  on  our  banners,  but  with  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  gaze  at  the  open  spaces  we  were 
charged  with  ‘obstructing.’ 

“It  was  also  interesting  to  watch  the  judge  try 
to  decide  what  he  would  do  with  us,  realizing 
as  we  did  that  the  decision  had  been  already  made. 
For  when  we  got  to  prison  the  babble  of  the 
prisoners  soon  told  us  that  our  cells  had  been 
cleaned  early  in  the  morning  ready  for  the  eleven 
of  us,  before  we  had  even  stepped  into  court! 

“Now  the  government  can  keep  on  doing  that 
sort  of  thing  as  long  as  it  likes,  if  it  thinks  it  is 
going  to  stop  our  fight  for  justice.  But  we,  too, 
are  mobilizing.  We  are  receiving  telegrams,  let¬ 
ters,  from  all  over  the  country — women  mobiliz¬ 
ing  to  fight  the  opposition  in  the  White  House.” 

MISS  JOY  YOUNG  told  a  story  of  her 
mother’s  long  wait  in  court  on  the  day  of 
the  trial,  how  she  listened  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion  around  her  and  finally  explained  to  a  colored 
woman  why  there  were  “such  lots  of  white  folks 
in  court.” 

“‘Are  the  suffragists  in  again?’  commiserated 
the  colored  woman.  ‘They’ll  have  to  pay  a  lot  of 
money !’ 

“  ‘No,’  said  my  mother  ‘they  will  not  pay  a 
penny,  because  they  have  done  nothing  wrong; 
and  they  will  keep  on  as  they  are  doing  because 
they  are  determined  to  win.’ 

“  “Termined  to  win,  are  they?’  echoed  the  col¬ 
ored  woman.  ‘Well,  when  a  woman’s  'termined 
she’s  the  most  conquerin’  thing  there  is !’  ” 

Other  returned  pickets  who  spoke  words  grave 
or  gay  about  the  new  meaning  of  democracy  were 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  a  member 
of  the  national  executive  committee;  Miss  Iris 
Calderhead,  of  Kansas;  Mrs.  Frances  Green,  of 
New  York;  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  of  New 
York;  Mrs.  Lucile  Shields,  of  Texas;  and  Mrs. 
Helena  Hill  Weed,  of  Connecticut.  Dr.  Cora 
Smith  King  spoke  as  an  officer  of  the  National 
Council  of  Woman  Voters,  and  also,  she  said,  “as 
a  potential  rebel  for  liberty  to  active  rebels.” 

It  was  Miss  Lucy  Burns  who  said  the  final 


word,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Howe  as  another  of 
those  impatient  for  justice.  In  this  connection 
Mrs.  Howe  recalled  the  words  of  Francis  Park- 
man  :  “The  difference  between  myself  and  God 
is — God  is  not  in  a  hurry;  I  am.” 

EVEN  our  enemies,”  said  Miss  Burns,  “even 
the  chief  enemy  to  democracy  in  America, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  concedes 
that  we  are  fighting  for  a  just  cause.  The  situ¬ 
ation  today  is  that  we  are  demanding  justice  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  de¬ 
nying  it.  We  stand  at  the  gates  of  the  White 
House  to  represent,  as  Mrs.  Howe  said,  our  ap¬ 
peal  for  justice.  And  the  only  policy  that  can  be 
decided  upon  at  this  time,  when  the  love  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world  is  said  to  be 
sweeping  the  country,  is  to  declare  that  standing 
quietly  at  those  gates  is  not  an  illegal  act.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  not  an  illegal  act.  There  is 
not  a  single  law  that  declares  such  an  act  illegal. 
When  they  trump  up  a  charge  of  obstructing  the 
sidewalk  we  can  easily  prove  in  open  court  that 
that  small  charge  is  false.  Nevertheless  a  sen¬ 
tence  is  imposed,  first  on  a  small  group,  then  on  a 
larger  group.  At  the  same  time  we  are  told  in 
stern  tones  that  the  next  group  that  commits  such 
an  act  will  receive  a  still  greater  punishment. 

“Mrs.  Howe  has  told  us  we  must  regard  our 
opponents  with  a  sympathetic  mind.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  person  with  a 
grain  of  sense  can  imagine  he  is  going  to  stop 
a  movement  for  justice  by  imposing  longer  and 
longer  sentences. 

“I  only  want  to  say  this  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States :  If  that  is  all  you  can  think  of  in 
the  way  of  meeting  a  demand  for  liberty,  if  that  is 
the  best  you  can  do,  if  that  is  in  accord  with  your 
conscience — go  ahead  and  impose  such  sentences. 
The  women  of  this  country  will  be  found  equal 
to  whatever  burden  you  think  fit  to  place  upon 
them.  But  if  your  own  peculiar  regard  for  the 
law,  and  for  the  justice  which  the  law  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  embody,  forces  you  to  punish  free  women 
with  prison  sentences,  do  not  forget  to  meet  the 
demand  which  you  yourself  have  acknowledged  to 
be  a  just  one.  Punish  women  if  you  must,  but 
liberate  the  country  over  which  you  now  stand 
as  ruler!” 

After  quiet  had  been  restored  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  following  Miss  Burns’  appeal;  after  men 
and  women  were  once  more  seated,  Miss  Vida 
Milholland  sang  the  song  that  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  the  new  prison  song  of  suffragists,  an  old 
ballad  called  “Alive-Oh !”  It  is  the  song  Miss 
Milholland  sang  to  her  fellow-prisoners,  the  song 
she  finally  sang  in  the  great  outer  court  of  the 
jail  to  the  prisoners  as  a  whole.  The  chorus,  say 
suffragists,  partly  expresses  the  protest  in  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement.  Following  Miss  Milholland’s 
singing,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars  was  collected  and  pledged,  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 


The  States  Uphold  the  Picket 


Picket  Protests  May  Keep  Country 
Safe  for  Democracy 

ROM  every  section  of  the  country,  from  or¬ 
ganizations  affiliated  with  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  and  from  suffrage  and 
other  organizations  that  in  the  past  have  raised 
no  voice  for  the  national  enfranchisement  of 
women,  are  coming  protests  against  the  arrest  of 
the  women  who  are  making  a  struggle  to  carry 
on  the  battle  for  suffrage  at  this  time  Minne- 


Mrs.  Frederick  Story  Forrest 
Washington  State  Chairman 


sota,  Washington  State,  Colorado,  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  South  Dakota,  New  York,  Iowa,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Massachusetts  have  sent  from  meetings,  tel¬ 
egrams,  letters,  duplicates  of  protests  to  the  chief 
executive.  The  nation  is  behind  the  protest  of 
the  suffrage  pickets.  “If  the  liberty  of  women 
with  colored  banners  is  not  safe,  it  is  time  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  took  up  the  fight  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  picket,”  said  one  woman. 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  legislative  chairman  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  responsible  for  the 
gigantic  labor  of  the  continuous  letter  lobby  on 
Congress  and  the  President,  which  has  all  session 
shown  the  temper  of  the  country  on  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  has  in  the  last  few  weeks  seen  the  demand 
for  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  in  wartime  change  in  a  dozen  states  to  a 
demand,  in  addition,  that  the  women  of  this  na¬ 
tion  be  left  free  to  urge  their  own  cause  through 
the  picket 

COLORADO,  one  of  the  first  states  of  the 
West  to  protest  to  Congress  against  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  pickets,  has  held  protest  meetings  in 
Boulder,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Denver,,  and  de¬ 
manded  action  on  the  part  of  the  Colorado  del¬ 
egation.  The  Colorado  state  committee,  headed 


by  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowder,  Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr, 
and  Dr.  Caroline  E.  Spencer,  have  spoken  at  many 
meetings.  Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  one  of  the 
notable  women  of  the  state,  has  presided  over 
mass  meetings. 

“Women  need  the  protection  of  the  vote  row 
even  more  than  in  times  of  peace.  Picketing  was 
originally  undertaken  to  bring  home  to  the  nation 
that  women  are  still  waiting  for  this  elemertary 
measure  of  justice.  That  they  should  be  arrested 
for  ‘standing  and  waiting’  is  a  comment,  net  on 
the  women,  but  on  the  government,”  declared 
Mrs.  Bertha  Fowler,  at  the  Colorado  Springs  j  ro- 
test  meeting. 

The  demand  of  the  Federated  Trades  Coined 
of  Colorado  Springs  for  the  passage  of  the  .-uf- 
frage  amendment  now  illustrates  the  at  itude  of 
labor  toward  the  suffrage  demand  at  this  tune, 
and  suggests  that  labor  may  be  forced  to  protest 
for  women  on  behalf  of  its  own  rights  at  the 
Capitol. 

FROM  Virginia  come  resolutions  from  Miss 
J.  S.  Jennings,  state  legislative  chairman  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  representing  the  Fmial 
Suffrage  League  of  Appomattox,  and  from  the 
Woman’s  Party  state  headquarters.  Virginia 
women  in  the  protest  forwarded  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  state  that  the  pickets  were  “not  protected 
by  the  police  or  shown  any  consideration  by  the 
court.”  The  National  Woman’s  Party  of  Oregon 
under  Dr.  Florence  Manion;  the  Minnesota  or¬ 
ganization  led  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin;  the  New 
Jersey  branch  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  have  all  interpreted  the  action 
of  the  pickets  at  Washington,  and  protested  to 
the  government.  Demands  for  speakers  are  be¬ 
ing  made  to  the  national  headquarters,  and  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon,  who  was  first  arrested  and  ably 
defended  her  stand  and  that  of  her  fellow  picl- 1  ts, 
has  during  the  week  spoken  in  Norristown,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Boston,  Framingham,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York. 

Washington  State  Reorganizes 

OLLOWING  the  Washington  State  confer¬ 
ence  last  week,  held  at  the  Washington  Hotel 
in  Seattle,  the  following  state  committee 
was  elected  for  the  year :  chairman,  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  Story  Forrest,  Spokane;  vice-chairmen, 
Judge  Rhea  Whitehead,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Otis  Floyd 
Lamson,  Seattle;  Mrs.  Wallis  Williams,  North 
Yakima;  Mrs.  William  Trowbridge,  of  Inter¬ 
laken,  Tacoma ;  Mrs.  Marion  Green,  Seattle ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Haight,  Bellingham;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  John  Milholland,  Seattle;  chairman 
legislative  department,  Mrs.  S.  L.  W.  Clarke, 
Seattle;  chairman  Suffragist  committee,  Miss  A. 
Furman ;  chairman  organization  department.  Miss 
Inez  De  Lashmuth. 

The  Spokane  Teachers’  Association  was  one 
of  the  organizations  to  appeal  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  passage  of  the  national  suffrage 
amendment  at  this  time.  Miss  Ross  will  assist  in 
the  organization  of  the  Idaho  and  Wyoming  con¬ 
ferences  during  the  next  few  weeks. 


District  Organization  of 
New  York 

HE  organization  of  New  York  State  by  dis¬ 
tricts  is  being  pushed  by  Miss  Elsie  Hill, 
who,  during  the  last  two  weeks,  has  held  a 
series  of  indoor  and  outdoor  meetings  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo.  Mrs.  John  Winters 
Brannan,  acting  state  chairman,  is  directing  the 
state  campaign  and  speaking  at  conferences. 
Headquarters  have  been  opened  in  Buffalo,  where 
a  district  conference  will  be  held  on  July  24,  with 
Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe  and  a  representation  of 
suffrage  pickets  as  the  speakers. 

Senator  Wadsworth,  who  had  come  to  Buffalo 
lo  make  a  Fourth  of  July  address,  met  with  a 
v.  arm  welcome  at  the  hands  of  local  suffragists. 
A  deputation  headed  by  Mrs.  R.  O.  Frothering- 
ham  asked  his  support  for  “suffrage  now”  as  a 
war  measure.  When  the  senator  blandly  informed 
them  that  he  always  was  and  always  would  be  an 
anti,  a  street  meeting  was  held  outside  the  door 
of  his  hotel,  at  which  the  general  public  was 
acquainted  with  his  record  by  Miss  Elsie  Hill. 
When  the  senator  spoke  at  the  out-of-door  Polish 
picnic,  handbills  demanding  that  he  work  also  for 
American  freedom  were  distributed. 


Mrs.  Ralph  Lyons 
Secretary  of  Louisiana  Branch 


Lo  uisiana  Joins  the  National 
Woman’s  Party 

N  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  democracy  in 
Washington  it  is  significant  to  know  that  the 
last  of  the  Southern  states  has  entered  the 
nation-wide  battle  for  the  federal  suffrage  amend- 
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ment.  Louisiana  comes  into  the  National  W  Om¬ 
an’s  Party  with  a  powerful  suffrage  group.  The 
fact  that  a  member  of  the  older  gr  up  o*  suffrage 
workers  in  Louisiana,  Miss  Kate  Gordon,  ha.i  up¬ 
held  the  present  stand  of  the  Capitol  pickets,  lent 
interest  to  the  advent  of  th  ■  new  organ1  atior. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson  Southern  field  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  had  spent 
some  weeks  in  Louisiana  dramatizing  the  active 
suffrage  fight  in  Washington  to  Louisiana  wo-ien. 
At  the  end  of  her  stay  she  was  joined  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  of  Delaware,  and  the  two 
women  spoke  at  a  score  of  New  Orleans  meet¬ 
ings  as  well  as  at  the  state  conference. 

With  more  than  two  hundred  women  present 
the  conference  was  held  in  the  convention  hall  of 
the  Grunewald  Hotel.  Mrs.  W.  J.  O’Donnell, 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Equal  Suffrage  League, 
the  youngest  of  the  state  associations,  was  chair¬ 


man  of  arrangements  and  made  the  conference 
address  of  welcome,  while  Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham 
Bankston  acted  as  temporary  chairman. 

“The  old  suffrage  associations  have  been  the 
wishbone  of  the  suffrage  movement,”  dec';  red 
Mrs.  Bankston  “but  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
has  become  the  backbone  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment!”  Mrs.  O’Donnell  pointed  out  that  the  ..is- 
tory  of  a  country  or  movement  was  the  history 
of  its  leaders,  and  that  the  persecuted  of  one  gen¬ 
eration  became  the  eulogized  of  the  next.  Mrs. 
Thompson  outlined  the  history  of  the  battle  for 
the  federal  amendment,  while  Mrs.  Hilles  dealt 
with  the  so-called  militant  phase  of  the  move¬ 
ment  with  which  she  has  been  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated.  Her  epigrammatic  talk  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived. 

With  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Mrs.  Alfred  Phelps,  ind 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Saunders  as  a  nominating  co  nm.ttee, 


the  following  officers  were  proposed  and  unani¬ 
mously  elected  for  the  coming  year : 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Bankston,  state  chairman;  Mrs. 
Harry  McCall,  Mrs.  Ed.  Moore,  Mrs.  Ralph 
Michel,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Dupre,  Mrs.  Henry  Chaffe, 
Mrs.  Ike  Stauffer,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Tebault, 
vice-chairmen;  Mrs.  Ralph  Lyons,  secretary;  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Roach,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Cosu,  subscription 
chairman,  and  Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  member  of 
the  advisory  council. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham  Bankston,  the  Louisiana 
state  chairman,  is  a  woman  of  wide  experience 
in  suffrage,  club  and  literary  work.  She  was  the 
first  woman  journalist  in  the  South  who  owned 
and  edited  her  own  paper,  working  with  Susan 
B.  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Merrick,  of 
Louisiana,  along  political  lines.  Mrs.  Bankston  is 
the  editor  and  publisher  at  present  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Voice. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


“A  Foolish  and  Dangeious  Game” 

UR  worthy  neighbor,  the  World,  thinks 
that  the  “charming  young  women”  who 
have  been  picketing  the  White  House  with 
suffrage  banners  are  on  a  level  with  “slackers 
who  resist  the  law  of  military  service;”  between 
the  young  women  and  the  slackers  there  is  “a 
difference  of  sex  only,  and  not  of  spirit.” 

The  World  is  really  very  indignant  about  it. 
It  happens  that  the  World  mildly  supports  suf¬ 
frage,  but  this  does  not  blind  it  to  the  “opera 
bouffe  aspects”  of  the  White  House  picketing. 

In  a  word,  the  women  have  been  parading 
banners  with  certain  legends  written  thereon. 
The  police,  and  choice  young  rowdies  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  too — the  same  who  made  such  a  foul 
spectacle  of  themselves  at  the  suffrage  parade  of 
March  3,  1913 — have  been  roughhousing  the 
women,  and  giving  them  “comfortable  cells”  in 
local  jails.  Or,  at  least,  the  World  says  they 
are  comfortable  cells. 

There  is  one  point  that  occurs.  Has  the  in¬ 
trepid  editor  of  the  World  read  the  banner?  Has 
he  digested  the  meaning  of  the  words  upon  il  ? 
IS  IT  OR  IS  IT  NOT  TRUE  THAT  MIL¬ 
LIONS  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN  ARE  DE¬ 
PRIVED  OF  VOTES,  while  Root  is  saying  in 
Russia  that  we  have  universal  suffrage  in  this 
country? 

And,  if  that  statement  is  not  true,  why  are  the 
v>  men  not  called  short  and  ugly  liars?  And,  if 
it  is  true —  Well,  why  not  use  up  whatever 
vitriolic  wrath  there  is  in  trying  to  get  the 
himeful  condition  removed? 

The  suffrage  movement  is  based  upon  one 
thing,  and  all  the  so-called  antics  of  the  suf¬ 
fragists  come  from  that  thing — the  fact  that  in 
most  o(  this  country  the  women  have  no  vote. 
The  moment  they  get  the  vote,  that  moment  will 
fhe  “foolish  and  dangerous”  game  cease.  The 
World  believes  in  woman  suffrage,  but  not  quite 
enough  to  want  to  do  anything  for  it. 


Elihu  Root  is  making  unctuous  speeches  to  the 
finest  and  the  truest  democrats  of  all,  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  in  the  course  of  which  he  wilfully,  or  un¬ 
wittingly,  misrepresents  the  American  political 
system.  The  President  of  this  nation,  rheto¬ 
rician  extraordinary  of  democracy,  says  that  he 
stands  for  the  rule  of  the  people;  he  says  that 
he  voted  to  give  the  women  of  New  Jersey  the 
vote;  but  he  has  passed  up  innumerable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  aiding  the  women  of  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  to  get  the  vote. 

A  word  from  Wilson,  and  a  federal  amend¬ 
ment  would  pass  both  houses,  and  would  thus  be 
referred  to  the  states.  But  that  word  has  never 
come. 

What  is  there  in  the  banner  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  pickets  that  offends,  if  it  is  not  the  galling 
and  annoying  truth  of  the  words  painted  on  it? 

The  World  is  the  sort  of  a  “democrat”  that  a 
lot  of  people  are;  they  serve  democracy  prin¬ 
cipally  by  a  vigorous  longitudinal  motion  of  their 
lips.  But  there  the  service  ends. 

The  methods  of  the  Washington  pickets  may 
be  offensive,  or  they  may  be  futile.  But  the 
main  point  of  it  all  is  the  hypocrisy  that  such 
action  uncovers. 

The  lack  of  suffrage  is  a  crying  disgrace,  and 
when  one  contemplates  political  events  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  even  in  tory  England,  one  is  compelled 
to  admire  those  women  who  take  extreme  means 
of  hammering  home  their  message. — The  New 
York  Call ,  June  30. 

The  Spread  Eagle 

THE  suffrage  pickets  in  Washington  objected 
to  the  statement  made  by  Elihu  Root  to  the 
people  of  Russia  that  the  United  States  has 
“universal  suffrage.”  The  suffrage  pickets  were 
unreasonable  enough  to  resent  such  a  statement 
because  it  is  untrue.  Just  as  if  this  isn’t  a  time 
for  grandiloquent  praise  of  one’s  native  land ! — 
Miami  Metropolis,  June  30. 


Government  Inco  sistent 

ISS  KATE  GORDON,  learning  that  great 
interest  has  been  manifested  in  her  opinion 
about  the  White  House  pickets  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  recently  attacked  and  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Washington  police,  gave  out  the 
following  statement  Sunday: 

“As  a  suffragist  I  believe  every  legitimate 
means  to  present  the  inconsistency  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  attitude  to  women  should  be  employed. 
To  charge  the  Woman’s  Party  with  treason  be¬ 
cause  it  tells  the  truth  at  a  diplomatically  delicate 
time,  is  but  another  evidence  of  how  little  what 
constitutes  treason  is  understood. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  a  nation  entering  the 
bloodiest  of  wars  for  the  vindication  of  ‘consent 
in  government,’  and  maintaining  its  own  women  a 
‘subject  class’  is  vulnerable  to  attack.  There  can 
be  no  treason  in  stating  a  fact,  and  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  our  principles  of  government  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  women,  our  government  has  been 
faithless.  Except  in  twelve  States  we  are  not  a 
democracy — we  have  a  sex  oligarchy.  Alas,  in 
ten  States  women  are  subjects  of  men  who  are 
not  even  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aliens  who 
have  declared  their  intentions  to  so  become.  The 
Woman’s  Party  in  warning  the  Russian  Commis¬ 
sion  to  give  the  Russian  women  a  squarer  deal 
than  the  women  of  America  have  gotten  in  the 
long  experiment  we  have  had  with  a  so-called  re¬ 
public,  have  shown  more  patriotism  to  the  ideals 
of  our  government  than  the  men  and  women  who 
advocate  governing  and  taxing  women  but  deny 
them  representation. 

“The  man  Timmins  and  the  anti-suffrage 
woman  were  the  lawless  subjects,  when  they 
charged  on  the  personal  property  of  the  pickets. 
If  it  is  lawless  for  these  pickets  to  stand  in  rain 
or  shine  and  protest  in  a  government  where  free 
speech  is  a  tenet,  then  the  government  is  particeps 
criminis,  for  it  has  not  interfered  in  the  six 


months  that  the  methods  have  been  practiced  un¬ 
der  the  shadows  of  the  executive  mansion. 

“Knowing  personally  both  Miss  Burns  and  Mrs. 
Lewis,  I  know  these  gentlewomen  are  actuated  to 
assume  the  ungrateful  role  of  picketing  because 
of  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  best  way  to  make  the 
citizenry  of  the  United  States  realize  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  the  nation  to  our  principles  of  government. 
Mrs.  Lewis  is  the  sister  of  that  distinguished  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  of  Johns  Hopkins, who 
has  been  such  a  crusader  against  the  crimes  per¬ 
petrated  against  women  and  children  in  the  white 
slave  traffic  that  so  dishonors  our  nation.  It  may 
be  she  is  so  well  informed  on  what  some  women 
have  had  to  endure,  that  she  is  impelled,  because 
of  the  faith  that  is  in  her,  to  make  the  fight  she 
is  making  in  behalf  of  less  fortunate  women.” — 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune ,  June  25,  1917. 

Pickets  Have  Not  Ruined  the 
President’s  Health  Yet 

RESIDENT  WILSON  has  not  been  jarred 
by  the  war.  In  health  he  never  was  better. 
He  is  up  to  date  on  his  mail  and  appears 
less  worried  than  at  any  time  since  he  assumed 
the  presidency. 

He  gets  up  at  5  every  morning  and  goes  for  a 
horseback  ride  with  Mrs.  Wilson.  By  8.30  he  has 
had  breakfast  and  is  ready  for  his  mail. 

Appointments  are  made  for  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  but  most  of  the  personal  business  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  not  unusual  for  Mr. 
Wilson  to  run  over  to  the  war  department  or  the 
federal  trade  commission’s  offices  to  see  some 
man  on  business  he  wishes  to  straighten  out  at 
once. 

The  President  has  not  given  up  golf.  About 
every  third  day  he  goes  to  the  Washington  Club 
and  plays  eleven  holes.  Doctor  Grayson  is  still 
his  riding  and  golfing  companion. 

About  three  evenings  in  the  week  the  President 
goes  out.  One  of  these  is  sure  to  find  him  at  the 
local  vaudeville  theater,  and  another  at  some  other 
theater  where  there  is  a  non-serious  attraction. 
The  serious  in  dramatics  does  not  appeal  to  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  takes  his  serious  drama  from  real 
life. — Gilson  Gardner  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
A  merican. 

The  Week  in  History 

The  rebel  Russian  envoys  came 
To  Washington  with  pollity; 

The  White  House  pickets  showed  the  shame 
Of  suffrage  inequality. 

Which  made  D.  C.  policemen  flock  up 
To  lead  the  ladies  to  the  lock-up. 

— C.  W.,  New  York  Call,  July  1. 


David  Lawrence  Assists 

F  anything  could  excite  sympathy  with  the 
pickets,  in  Washington,  it  would  be  such  ut¬ 
terances  as  those  of  Mr.  David  Lawrence  in 
the  Evening  Post.  He  says:  “The  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  states  which  might  have  been  moved 
to  expeditious  action  by  convincing  arguments 
and  orderly  appeals,  will  now  bide  its  time  until 
assured  that  the  women  voters  would  understand 
the  fundamentals  of  citizenship.” — New  York 
Tribune,  July  1. 


Drawn  by  Lou  Rogers  for  the  New  York  Call,  July  1 

Alice  Paul  at  the  Trial 

Lines  on  an  Olympian 

OH,  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  read  your  article 
again, 

Don’t  you  think  it  sounds  a  rather  prig¬ 
gish  note? 

You  wouldn’t  preach  like  that,  you  know,  to  any 
group  of  men 

Who  were  doing  what  they  did  to  get  the  vote. 
You  might  criticise  their  methods,  you  might 
deprecate  their  way, 

You  might  call  for  the  police,  or  disagree, 

But  you  wouldn’t  in  that  proud  Olympic  manner 
seem  to  say: 

“There,  there,  if  you  are  good,  perhaps, — we’ll 
see.” — Alice  Duer  Miller  in  New  York 
Tribune,  July  1. 


The  Only  Safe  Democracy 

WOMEN  need  not  be  discouraged.  The 
clouds  have  broken  for  them.  Not  long 
now  must  they  endure  the  stench  of  dirty 
streets,  death-bearing  to  their  children,  the  sa¬ 
loon  thrusting  its  nose  into  their  backyards,  the 
thousand  and  one  evils  which  result  from  mascu¬ 
line  law-making,  which  knows  no  woman’s  pity 
in  its  sentences,  no  woman’s  soul  in  its  phrases 
and  no  woman’s  thirst  for  justice  in  its  concep¬ 
tion.  She  will  be  loosed  here,  as  she  will  be  in 
England,  from  the  tyranny  of  subjection,  and  the 
march  toward  our  ideals  will  be  visibly  quickened 
by  the  warm  spirit  of  her  participation. 

The  world  can  be  made  safe  for  democracy  only 
when  democracy  is  made  safe  for  woman.— Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  June  24. 

Picketing  the  Woman’s  Party 

PICTURE,  if  you  will,  a  beautiful  garden  ad¬ 
joining  a  historic  old  mansion  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  White  House,  and  in 
the  garden  a  number  of  small  tables  at  which 
groups  of  interested  women  and  a  few  men  are 
discussing  with  animation  the  latest  development 
in  the  suffrage  campaign. 

To  a  casual  observer,  it  would  have  looked  like 
an  ordinary  garden  party,  but  the  initiated  knew 
that  the  place  was,  so-to-speak,  under  siege. 
Across  the  street,  in  Lafayette  Square,  Washing¬ 
ton  policemen  were  picketing  the  Woman’s  Party, 
to  prevent  the  Woman’s  Party  from  picketing  the 
White  House.  High  above  the  stone  wall  sur¬ 
rounding  the  garden,  and  supported  by  the  wire 
fence  on  its  top,  could  be  seen  the  gay  banners 
of  purple,  white  and  gold  that  today  spell 
“Votes  for  Women.” 

At  one  table  sit  six  women  who  have  just  been 
released  from  jail,  after  serving  a  three-day  sen¬ 
tence.  They  were  really  in  jail  less  than  three 
days,  but  in  that  short  time  they  learned  many 
things.  With  the  same  alertness  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  their  work  in  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  they  investigated,  as  far  as  they  could,  the 
conditions  surrounding  them  in  jail.  One  woman, 
accused  of  committing  murder,  had  spent  seven 
months  “watchfully  waiting”  to  be  called  to  her 
trial.  Another,  held  only  as  a  witness,  had 
“served”  three  weeks,  and  could  only  wonder  how 
much  longer  she  would  be  barred  from  giving 
her  testimony. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  national  suf¬ 
frage  we  do  not  know.  What  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  women  is  absolutely  clear.  They  do  not  court 
hardship  and  are  not  anxious  to  be  “martyrs,”  but 
they  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  their 
freedom  demands. — Philadelphia  Press,  July  1. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer  :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit :  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  June  23  Through 
July  7,  1917 

Contribution  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee . 


Mrs.  Eva  C.  Webb _ $  25.00 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent _  198.25 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Miller _  _  8.00 

Rev.  Olympia  Brown _  1.00 

Miss  Aline  E.  Solomons  2.00 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks _  5.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Collections  _  23.75 

Mrs.  Frank  Dallett _  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Rulon _  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Edwards _  5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice _  5.00 

Miss  Marion  Mott _  5.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Parrish _  5.00 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock _  5.00 

Miss  J.  McPeake _  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Winsor _  5.00 

Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans.  2.50 

Mrs.  E.  T.  W.  Schutt _  5.00 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley 

(collected)  _  2.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Edwards 

and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Morrill.  100.00 

Mr.  Gilson  Gardner _  25.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Week  Gribi _  2.00 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter,  Jr _  1.00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell _  20.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer _  100.00 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner _  20.00 

Miss  Agnes  Chase _  5.00 

Miss  Millicent  L.  Sears _  5.00 

Mrs.  George  G.  Scott _  5.00 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Hayne _  5.00 

Mr.  Harry  Goldberg _  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Sage _  25.00 


Mrs.  Marion  B.  Cothren _  25.00 

Mrs.  John  Gribbel _  10.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray _  4.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  100.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard _  50.00 

Miss  Katherine  Hazard _  50.00 

Miss  Adele  Lathrop _  5.00 

Dr.  Harriet  L.  Doane _  5.00 

Miss  V.  W.  Poindexter _  11.00 

Miss  Jessie  Anthony  (for 

destroyed  banners) _  5.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Lindsley  25.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  T.  Burkham  2.00 

Miss  Edith  Kelly _  5.00 

Mrs.  George  Tiffany _  5.72 

Miss  Alary  J.  Norcross _  5.00 

Miss  Alary  E.  Bakewell _  10.00 

Miss  Alary  E.  AlcCumber_  10.00 

Miss  Julia  R.  Emory _  1.00 

Aliss  Margaret  Kelly _  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cook _  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  Herrick  Foster _  1.00 

Mr.  John  E.  Alilholland _  5.00 

Airs.  E.  T.  C.  Jenkins _  5.00 

Anonymous  -  275.00 

Miss  M.  Hale _  1.00 

Airs.  George  Day _  25.00 

Miss  Isabella  H.  Hull _  5.00 

Dr.  Alaude  Glasgow _  2.50 

Miss  Elsie  Hill  (collected)  15.00 

Miss  Lilian  A.  Ford _  10.00 

Aliss  Romaine  S.  Peter _  5.00 

Aliss  Cora  A.  Week _  5.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable _  25.00 

Miss  S.  Virginia  Long _  10.00 

Miss  Emily  Glascock _  10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Gibson _  5.00 

Iowa  Branch,  per  Miss  F. 

A.  Harsh -  25.00 

Utah  Branch _  103.00 

Pennsylvania  Branch _  250.00 

Miss  H.  Anna  Quimby _  2.00 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd  10.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Curtiss—  5.00 

Miss  Alice  F.  Braunlich—  10.00 

Miss  Kitty  Marion  (col¬ 
lected)  -  .85 

Miss  Emily  K.  Perry _  5.00 

Mrs.  Jennie  K.  Logan _  5.00 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Robinson _  5.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles,  Jr _  5.00 

For  Russian  Banner _  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Stellwagen _  1.00 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter _  10.00 

Miss  Louise  H.  Murdock—  5.00 

Airs.  W.  T.  Burch _  10.00 

Miss  Martha  Davis _  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Briest _  5.00 

Miss  Ida  Craft _  5.00 


Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith.  25.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jeffrey _  15.00 

Minnesota  Branch _  50.00 

New  Jersey  Branch _  50.00 

Airs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins _  1.00 

Mrs.  R.  Al.  Laird _  1.00 

Mrs.  Karr _  LOO 

Miss  Richards _  LOO 

Miss  Lucy  Branham _  1.00 

Aliss  Martha  M.  Hovenden  5.00 

Miss  Maud  Wilson _  5.00 

Anonymous  _  2.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow—  6.00 

Miss  Al.  F.  Whittemore _  25.00 

Miss. Grace  E.  Brown _  3.00 

Mrs.  Grant  Ross _  5.00 

Miss  Bliss  Finley _  2.00 

Aliss  Agnes  Al.  Harrington  1.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer _  1.00 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Luscomb _  5.00 

Collections  _  23.48 

Membership  Fees _  17.50 

Sale  of  Tickets -  32.60 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  2,131.15 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  237,461.50 


Total  collected  by  National- 
Headquarters  through 
July  7,  1917 -  $239,592.65 

Contributions  Made  to 


Colorado  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Baldwin  .. 

5.00 

A.  G.  F.  __ 

10  00 

Adrs.  C.  P.  Dodge 

10.00 

Mrs.  Berne  Hopkins 

20.00 

A  Friend- _ 

5.00 

Total  collected  by  Branches 

50.00 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist. 

34,344.47 

Total  collected  by  Branches 

through  July  7,  1917 -  34,394.4 7 


Grand  Total -  $273,987.12 

Deduction: 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Na¬ 


tional  Headquarters _  1,661.00 

Grand  Net  TotaL _ —  $272,326.12 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

Washington,  D.  C. 


POST  BUILDING 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103:il0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILABEirtm,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Tick-it” 


Your  choice  of  paper  stock — 
any  shade,  any  weight — any 
color  ink — the  usual  super¬ 
service  of  the  C-P-Co. — your 
time  our  time.  Call  Main  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 


Phone  Main  1062 


636  G  Street  N.  W. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

(321  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


WEST  ENO  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
GuaitUozi,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Tiavclcre’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 

1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 


Norfolk  Jackets  -  •  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  • 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St 


N 


W. 


MEYER  MILITARY  SHOPS 


Public  Speaking 
Parliamentary  Law 


Principles  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Inslilute"'!  "“SI,*,,'LL'- 

8107  S  Street. N.W, 
WashfSngton.D.C. 


Science,  Literature 
Mus’c  and  Art 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate,  for  classified  advertisements  15  words  25  cents,  2 
cents  each  additional  word  .  Five  insertions  for  the  price 
of  four. 


TO  RENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st — A  four 

room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished.  The  Portner,  Apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  230. 


READ  that  most  remarkable  book  “HOW  I  KNOW 
THAT  THE  DEAD  ARE  AUVE”  by  Fanny  Ruthven 
Paget,  published  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co., 
33rd  St.  and  Western  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Price  $1.60  postpaid. 


ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT  — Bring  or  send  your 
False  Teeth  We  nay  raah  50u  to  $5  set.  Money  by  return  mail. 
C.  BURNS, 912  Walnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 
Lavinia  L.  Dock  is  not  technical.  A  vivid  picture  of  nurs¬ 
ing  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement.  G  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
Vols.  1,  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  $5,00.  Carriage  50  cents  per 
set  of  two  vols. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  “The  Suffragist.”  It  is  on  display  at  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Open  Daily  8:45  A.M.  to  5:30  P.M. 
Saturday  9.00  A.M.  to  6.00  P.M. 


"TOT  BUSY  CORKER" 


Sami  &  ffla 


OTH  ST.  AND  PENN  A.  AYE. 


THE  HOUSE 
OF  KANN 

— Is  to  be  depended  upon 
for 

Correctness  of 
Style 

— A  Most  Important  Point  When  You 
Are  Not  Sure  Yourself 


The  Best  OPERATORS  of 
Typewriters  Use 
the 

UNDERWOOD 

To  Obtain  the 

BEST  RESULTS 

in 


SPEED— ACCURACY 
DURABILITY 

"THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY 
BUY” 
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•National  Woman’s  ffartu 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington. 
D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston.  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP:^,  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  FI.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


National  Departments 


Membership, 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Organization 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 

Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 

National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  New  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Johnstone 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 


National  Committee 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  John  J.  White 

1824  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker 
Blackfoot 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
Lilley,  Mich. 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Carey 
1150  N.  Meridian  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 
979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
Topeka 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 
817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret 

114  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler  (acting) 

117  N.  West  Street,  Jackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 
5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Margery  Ross 

of  State  Chairmen 

Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 
528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St., 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  A.  Froscher.  Jr., 

15  Carretera,  Canturce 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
‘‘The  Outlook,"  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417 -Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mra.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Maragaret  Zane  Chedron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 


Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randqlph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Lamar,  Ga. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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Justice  in  New  York  State 

MAN  arrested  in  New  York  City  for  dis¬ 
tributing  extracts  from  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  sentenced  by  a  police  court 
judge  to  ninety  days  in  the  workhouse,  was  freed 
this  week  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Hendrick  said,  in  regard  to  the  charge 
against  the  man,  Henry  Aurin : 

“I  do  not  see  under  what  possible  circum¬ 
stances  that  could  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  an 
act  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Every  one 
in  this  country  has  the  right  to  criticise  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  laws  that  exist,  and  has  the  right 
to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  a  law  so  long  as  those 
acts  are  not  accompanied  by  violence  or  state¬ 
ments  which  might  be  interpreted  as  inciting  other 
people  to  break.the  law.” 

“Justice”  in  New  York  state  is  still  under  the 
control  of  democracy  and  common  sense,  it  ap¬ 
pears. 

Unbridled  Autocracy 

N  July  14  President  Wilson  cabled  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Poincare  of  France,  a  message  of 
greeting  for  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
the  Bastile. 

“May  the  day  be  near,”  he  said,  with  his  habit¬ 
ual  felicity  of  sentiment,  “when  on  the  ruins  of 
the  dark  stronghold  of  unbridled  power  and  con¬ 
scienceless  autocracy  a  nobler  structure,  upbuilt 
like  your  great  republic  on  the  eternal  founda¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  right,  shall  arise  to  gladden  an 
enfranchised  world.” 

Just  about  that  hour  sixteen  representative 
American  women  were  being  carried  away  from 
the  White  House  in  patrols  to  jail  because  the 
President  does  not  care  any  longer  to  have  to  wit¬ 
ness  their  quiet,  steadfast  demand  for  an  en¬ 
franchised  country. 

Women  Appeal  to  President 
on  Food  Situation 

EVEN  women  from  the  East  Side  of  New 
York  City  are  coming  to  Washington  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  administration  act  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  relief  of  the  poor  in  this  country  in  the 
present  food  situation.  A  hearing  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  them  before  the  agricultural  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Hoover,  proposed  food  administrator, 
will  meet  them.  And  if  possible,  through  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Miss  Rankin,  they  will  appeal  directly 
to  President  Wilson. 

The  purpose  of  this  delegation  is  to  point  out 
to  the  administration  in  the  inadequate  way  pos¬ 
sible  for  women,  that  the  poor  must  have  food 
before  they  can  save  it,  and  that  unless  the  food 
control  bill  passes  at  once  serious  disturbances 
may  occur  among  the  people. 

These  women  are  representative  of  the  women 
of  New  York’s  congested  foreign  districts.  Some 
of  them  were  leaders  in  the  Brownsville  bread 
riots.  The  truth  these  women  will  tell  of  the 
suffering  due  to  high  prices  should  get  prompt 
action  for  relief  from  the  administration  that  de¬ 
nies  them  the  right  to  act  for  themselves. 


Massachusetts  Going  Slow 

ASSACHUSETTS  is  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  new  constitution.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  committee  on  suffrage 
has  vetoed  consideration  of  an  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  for  equal  suffrage.  The  vote  was  nine  to 
six.  Two  of  the  committee  announced  that  they 
would,  nevertheless,  champion  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention  full  suffrage  for  women.  Four 
others  gave  notice  that  they  would  support  a 
measure  permitting  women  to  vote  for  president 
and  United  States  congressmen. 

Sweatshop  Hours  in  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving 

NVESTIGATION  of  conditions  in  the  Bureau 
of  Printing  and  Engraving  by  a  congressional 
commission,  at  the  instigation  of  Miss  Ran¬ 
kin,  representative  from  Montana,  quickly  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  women  employed  there  were 
working  steadily  as  much  as  four  hours  overtime 
on  a  twelve-hour  day.  Secretary  McAdoo  was 
obliged  to  issue  an  order  putting  an  eight-hour 
day  in  force  in  the  bureau. 

Miss  Rankin  was  helped  in  collecting  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  investigation  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Watson,  formerly  investigator  for  the  New  York 
Commission  on  Prison  Reform,  the  New  York 
State  Factory  Commission,  and  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee.  Miss  Watson  went  into  the 
bureau  under  an  assumed  name. 

A  woman  member  of  Congress  would  doubtless 
find  plenty  of  this  valuable  work  to  do  through¬ 
out  the  government  departments— the  promptness 
with  which  Miss  Rankin’s  complaint  in  this  case 
was  met  suggested  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  government  not  to  be  too  closely  investigated 
in  this  respect.  But  the  very  fact  that  women 
can  be  so  sweated  by  the  government  itself  must 
be  a  clinching  argument  for  the  passage  of  the 
federal  amendment  now  to  give  women  the  only 
final  power  to  protect  themselves. 

Democrats 

HE  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota  have  this 
month  given  the  women  of  the  tribe  equal 
suffrage.  At  the  council  held  to  elect  their 
president,  one  woman  delegate  appeared.  Older 
Indians  objected  to  her  taking  her  seat  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  dangerous  innovation.  The 
progressive  element  won  out,  however,  admitted 
her  to  the  council,  and  furthermore  enfranchised 
women  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 

The  tribe  of  Chippewas  granted  equal  suffrage, 
and  denied  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  representation 
in  the  council,  with  the  declaration  that  “modern 
Indians  are  democrats.” 

War  Work  of  the  Housewives’  League 

HE  Housewives’  League,  through  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  has  called  upon  its 
nation-wide  organization  to  “come  to  the 


rescue  of  the  canners.”  Women  are  urged  to  go 
into  packing-houses  and  canneries  for  temporary 
work  to  meet  the  labor  shortage  and  so  save 
peas,  berries  and  other  perishable  food  stuffs  now 
being  wasted  in  great  quantities.  This  work  will 
be  paid  so  that  the  use  of  this  reserve  unit  for 
volunteer  labor  will  not  upset  the  labor  market 
Mrs.  Heath  is  working  in  a  factory  in  New  York 
state. 

The  use  of  women  generally  employed  only  in 
their  own  homes  for  this  volunteer  work  in  can¬ 
neries  is  likely  to  add  a  strong  force  to  the  women 
working  for  the  passage  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  war  measure.  The  canneries  in  most 
states  have  been  among  the  influences  to  help 
break  down  the  labor  laws  protecting  women  and 
children  on  the  ground  of  war  necessity.  This  is 
notably  the  case  in  New  York.  The  Housewives’ 
League  will  see  the  results  and  may  be  expected 
to  react  in  favor  of  immediate  enfranchisement 
for  women’s  self-protection. 

Universal  Suffrage  in  Italy 

THE  three  important  socialist  and  labor  par¬ 
ties  in  Italy,  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  the 
Socialist  Parliamentary  Party,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Labor,  have  demanded  from 
the  government  universal  suffrage,  “equal  and 
direct  for  every  citizen  without  sex  discrimina¬ 
tion.”  This  is  the  third  item  in  their  program  of 
internal  reform  which  they  declare  Italy  must  en¬ 
ter  upon  at  once,  and  carry  out  fully  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over.  The  importance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  setting  forth  the  attitude  of  the  large 
masses  of  working  people  in  Italy  in  regard  to 
the  war  and  to  social  and  political  reconstruction 
after  it,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  through  in  spite  of  the  rigid  censorship. 

Suffrage  a  War-Time  Issue 
in  Germany 

MPEROR  WILHELM  has  issued  a  decree 
to  the  state  ministry  of  Prussia  ordering  the 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  franchise,  to  be 
passed  on  by  the  Prussian  legislature,  to  be  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  equal  franchise.  The  bill  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Diet  of  Prussia  soon  enough 
for  the  next  elections  to  come  under  the  revised 
electoral  laws. 

Equal  franchise  in  Prussia  still  means  “equal” 
only  for  men.  Any  extension  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  that  state  is  important,  however,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  likely  to  be  made  an  issue  for  the  German 
empire.  It  is  notable  that  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  solid  in  regarding  the  forces 
working  for  democracy  there — to  the  point  of 
demanding  internal  reform  in  war-time — as  the 
best  forces  in  the  country.  It  is  further  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  in  no  country  is  the  effort  toward 
internal  reform  of  citizen  rights  looked  upon  as 
irrelevant  and  verging  on  the  seditious  because  of 
war,  except  in  the  United  States. 
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Protest  for  Liberty  Answered  with 
Sixteen  More  Suffrage  Arrests 


Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  Holding  Her  Banner 
before  the  Police  Automobile 


LIBERTY,  Equality,  Fraternity!”  , 

“Mr.  President,  how  long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?” 

On  the  day  which  celebrates  a  landmark  in  the  ages-long  struggle  for  liberty,  the  day  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile,  July  14,  sixteen  American  women  were  arrested  in  the  national  capital,  at  the 
gates  of  the  White  House,  for  carrying  two  banners  inscribed  with  these  mottoes,  and  tri-colored 
suffrage  flags.  The  day  had  been  ordained  a  holiday  for  all  troops  abroad  under  the  American 
command,  in  honor  of  our  great  ally.  Speeches  on  liberty,  full  of  sounding  phrases,  were  being 
made  by  statesmen  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Yet  for  carrying  the  revolutionary  motto  of 
those  men  and  women  who  founded  another  republic  over  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  American 
women  were  arrested  for  petitioning  the  President,  a  right  guaranteed  them  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States — the  very  document  which  inspired  the  revolutionary  French  to  action ! 

Following  the  conviction  of  women  who  had  carried  banners  to  the  President  on  July  4,  and 
their  prison  sentence  which  followed  it,  protests  from  every  part  of  the  country  flowed  steadily 
into  the  national  headquarters  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  with  offers  to  serve  on  the  picket  line. 
Among  those  offering  to  serve,  that  the  temper  of  American  women  in  this  attempt  to  crush  suf¬ 
frage  agitation  might  be  shown,  were  six  members  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  representing  as  many  states.  Women  distinguished  for  social  and  philanthropic 
service  were  among  the  group.  Women  of  the  great  rank  and  file  came  forward. 

Sixteen  women  were  elected  to  petition  once  more  the  administration  of  the  United  States  for 
liberty  on  Fall  of  the  Bastile  Day.  Three  groups  of  women  carried  petitioning  banners  and  suf¬ 
frage  colors  to  the  White  House. 

In  the  first  group  to  march  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  gates  of  the  White  House  were  Mrs. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey,  wife  of  the  P  ogressive  leader  who  served  on  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Campaign  Committee  prior  to  the  President’s  last  election,  and  who  is  a  personal  friend 


Pickets  Marching  to  the  White  House  on  July  14.  (The  Police  Testified  They  Had  to  Hold  Back  the  Crowds) 
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The  Crowd  that  Gathered  at  the  Arrest  of  the  Third  Group  of  Pickets 


of  the  President;  Miss  Julia  Hurlbut,  of  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  vice-chairman  of  the  state 
branch ;  Mrs.  Paul  Reyneau,  of  Detroit,  a  young 
portrait  painter;  Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbot,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Kinkaid,  of  Mountain 
View,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Anne  Martin,  of  Nevada, 
vice-chairman  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

In  the  second  group  were  Mrs.  Amelia  Hines 
Walker,  of  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 
Hides,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
secretary  of  state  during  Cleveland’s  first  admin¬ 
istration  and  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  during 
his  second  administration;  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner, 
of  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  wife  of  the 
well-known  newspaper  correspondent,  and  Miss 
Janet  Fotheringham,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

In  the  third  group  were  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  Woman’s  Party  leader  and 
speaker  of  national  reputation;  Mrs.  John  Win¬ 
ters  Brannan,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Dana,  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  a  well-known  civic 
leader  of  Philadelphia,  grand-daughter  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  treasury  under  Jackson;  Mrs.  John 
Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advisory  council  of  the  Woman’s  Party; 
Miss  Eleanor  Calnan,  of  Methuen,  Massachusetts, 
and  Mrs.  Louise  P.  Mayo,  of  Framingham,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 


By  one  o’clock  a  great  crowd,  led  by  the  actions 
of  the  police  to  look  for  excitement  on  the  day 
of  a  suffrage  demonstration,  had  collected  in 
Madison  Place  opposite  the  headquarters.  The 
police  made  no  eiiort  to  move  this  crowd,  which 
was  blocking  the  sidewalk  from  one  end  of  the 
u.ock  to  the  otner. 

When  the  first  group  left  the  headquarters,  led 
by  Miss  Hurlbut,  witii  purple,  white  and  gold 
Danners  flying,  this  crowd  surged  after  it  in  good- 
humored  curiosity.  There  was  some  applause  and 
some  cheering  as  the  women  crossed  the  street 
and  took  up  tneir  stations  at  the  lower  gates  of 
the  White  House.  When  no  arrests  followed,  the 
loose  mass  of  men  and  women  began  moving  on. 

The  second  group,  led  by  Mrs.  Walker,  follow¬ 
ing  speedily,  took  up  their  stations  at  the  upper 
gate,  where  there  was  but  a  sprinkling  of  people 
coming  and  going.  Almost  simultaneously  the 
two  groups,  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  gates, 
were  arrested  by  the  policemen  who  had  been 
half-heartedly  pretending  to  clear  the  sidewalks 
of  the  moving  crowds  by  casually  remarking, 
“Move  along,  move  along  1”  The  women  at  the 
upper  gate  were  arrested  on  an  all  but  deserted 
sidewalk. 

When  the  third  group  of  women  came  conquer- 
ingly  up  the  avenue  with  their  flags  held  high, 
there  was  an  admiring  burst  of  applause  as  the 


bystanders,  who  had  been  moving  on,  fell  back 
and  allowed  the  pickets  to  take  their  places.  The 
police  stood  with  watches  in  their  hands,  their 
backs  to  the  crowd  they  were  supposed  to  be  dis¬ 
persing.  Bystanders  immediately  clustered  close, 
avidly  curious,  undisturbed  by  the  officers.  The 
women  were  allowed  to  stand  four  minutes,  when 
they  were  informed  they  were  under  arrest  for 
violating  an  ordinance. 

The  authorities  having,  it  would  seem,  learned 
a  lesson  from  a  previous  protest,  had  altered 
their  orders  to  the  police.  No  banners  were 
broken  or  torn  and  no  women  man-handled.  By¬ 
standers,  as  in  previous  cases,  took  their  cue  from 
the  police.  They  found  the  bluecoats  respecting 
property;  they  in  turn  also  kept  their  hands  off. 

The  sixteen  women  were  booked  at  the  police 
station  for  “unlawful  assembly,”  under  section  5 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  gave  security  in  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  each  for  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  court. 

Mrs.  Brannan,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Miss  Martin,  Mrs. 
Hilles,  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  Miss  Stevens,  among 
the  women  arrested,  are  all  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Party.  They  represent  as  many  states  in  the 
Union.  Of  the  sixteen  members  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  committee,  nine  have  served  or  are  serv¬ 
ing  prison  sentences  for  protesting  for  the  liberty 
of  American  women. 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 
1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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We  Ask  Justice,  Not  Pardon 


As  “The  Suffragist”  goes  to  press 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
Thursday,  July  19,  unconditionally  par¬ 
doned  the  sixteen  women  who  had  been 
sentenced  on  a  technical  charge  to  serve 
sixty  days  in  the  government  work-house 
at  Occoquan  for  appealing  to  him  to  pass 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment  by  stand¬ 
ing  with  suffrage  banners  at  the  gates  of 
the  White  House. 


THE  sixteen  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  imprisoned  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  sought  no  pardon  from  President  Wilson  for  an  offense  they  did  not 
commit.  The  move  of  the  President  to  free  them  in  no  way  meets  the  sit¬ 
uation  he  has  created  by  blocking  national  suffrage. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party  is  working  for  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment.  The  movement  is  too  big  for  the  President  to  impede.  The 
Woman’s  Party  will  work  for  the  amendment  until  this  administration  puts  it 
through.  No  method  President  Wilson  can  use  to  crush  or  divert  their  struggle 
for  democracy  will  succeed.  The  only  way  he  can  stop  their  just  agitation  is  to 
enfranchise  the  women  of  this  country. 


The  United  States  Government  on  Trial 
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THE  United  States  versus 
Miss  Julia  Hurlbut,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
H.  Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey; 
Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbot,  of  New 
Jersey;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Kinkaid,  of 
California;  Mrs.  Paul  Reyneau, 
of  Michigan;  Miss  Anne  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Nevada;  Mrs.  Amelia 
Hines  Walker,  of  Maryland; 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  of 
Delaware;  Miss  Janet  Fother- 
ingham,  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
Gilson  Gardner,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Doris  Stevens, 
of  Nebraska;  Mrs.  John  Win¬ 
ters  Brannan,  of  New  York; 
Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  John  Rog¬ 
ers,  Jr.,  of  New  York;  Miss 
Eleanor  Calnan,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Mrs.  Louise  P.  Mayo 
of  Massachusetts. 


FOR  peacefully  petitioning  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment 
sixteen  American  women,  representing 
twelve  states  in  the  Union,  were  sen¬ 
tenced,  after  refusing  to  pay  fines  for 
offenses  not  committed,  to  sixty  days  in 
the  government  workhouse  at  Occoquan 
for  criminals  and  incorrigibles.  This 
sentence,  the  judge  declared,  was  im¬ 
posed  to  “deter  other  women”  from  pe- 
tioning  the  President  for  their  liberty. 
The  offense  these  women  committed  con¬ 
sisted  in  standing  sentinel  at  the  gates 
of  the  White  House  with  lettered  ban¬ 
ners  and  colored  suffrage  flags,  silently 
demanding  action  from  a  careless  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  this  time  of  world  crisis. 

Seventeen  women  had  previously  been 
sentenced  to  prison  for  like  action. 

Yesterday  the  country  still  believed 
that  the  suffragists  of  the  nation  were  on 
trial.  Overnight,  through  one  of  the 
most  drastic  sentences  ever  handed  down 
for  a  like  misdemeanor  charge,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  has  suddenly  been  put  on 
trial.  An  instant  wave  of  amazement 
and  indigination  has  swept  over  the 
country.  Men  and  women  asked  over 
their  breakfasts :  “What  have  these 
women  done?”  The  eyes  of  the  nation 
are  at  last  focussed  upon  the  White 
House  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of 
suffragists  in  Washington.  They  are 
asking  why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  silent. 

On  the  day  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile, 
July  14,  at  one  o’clock,  sixteen  women, 
in  three  groups,  picketed  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  carrying  the  suffrage 
colors  and  two  bannered  questions,  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  administration 


The  Government  versus  the  Woman’s  Party 

SINCE  the  administration’s  attempt  to  crush  the  fight 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  American  women  began  a 
month  ago  fifty-eight  arrests  of  women  carrying  suf¬ 
frage  banners  have  been  made.  Of  this  number  thirty- 
three  sentences  of  imprisonment  have  been  imposed.  Wan¬ 
ton  arrests  have  been  frequent,  as  the  fact  that  twenty-five 
arrests  have  never  been  brought  to  trial  bears  witness. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  20 — The  banner  addressed  to  the 
Russian  Envoys,  and  exposing  the  suffrage  record 
of  the  President,  was  displayed  on  the  picket  line 
by  Miss  Burns  and  Miss  Morey,  and  was  destroyed 
by  a  bystander,  with  the  police  looking  on. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  21 — The  picket  line  was  resumed 
with  the  usual  banners,  four  irt  number,  displayed 
at  the  gates  of  the  White  House.  A  “riot”  of  gov¬ 
ernment  clerks  and  hoodlums,  led  by  an  anti-suf¬ 
frage  woman,  attacked  the  banners  and  tore  them 
to  pieces.  The  police  scattered  the  crowd  and  pro¬ 
tected  the  pickets,  and  the  normal  picket  was  re¬ 
sumed  inside  an  hour.  An  attempt  again  to  take 
out  the  Russian  banner  was  frustrated.  It  was  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  door  of  the  headquarters  by  the 
police. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  22 — An  excerpt  from  the  President’s  war 
message  concerning  the  present  fight  for  democ¬ 
racy  was  displayed  on  the  picket  line.  The  two 
banner  carriers,  Miss  Burns  and  Miss  Morey,  were 
arrested.  Their  case  has  never  been  called. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  23 — Another  of  the  President’s  say¬ 
ings  on  democracy  was  carried  to  the  picket  line 
by  Miss  Greiner  and  Mrs.  Lewis.  They  were  both 
arrested.  Their  cases  have  never  been  called.  On 
the  same  day  Miss  Vernon  and  Miss  Arnold  dis¬ 
played  the  Russian  banner  at  the  Capitol,  where 
the  Russian  Envoys  were  to  be  heard.  They  were 
arrested.  Their  cases  have  never  been  called. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  25 — A  quotation  from  the  President  and 
one  from  Susan  B.  Anthony,  with  fifteen  suffrage 
flags,  were  displayed  on  the  picket  line.  Five 
women  were  not  arrested,  surrendering  their  ban¬ 
ners;  twelve  were  arrested,  and  ordered  to  appear 
for  trial  when  summoned. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  26 — Nine  women,  in  two  groups,  at¬ 
tempted  to  picket  the  White  House  with  one  let¬ 
tered  banner  and  eight  tri-colored  banners.  All 
were  arrested  and  gave  bail  for  their  appearance 
in  the  sum  of  $25  each. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  27 — Six  suffrage  pickets  were  tried 
on  the  charge  made  on  June  25.  They  were 
found  guilty  of  “unlawful  assembly”  and  fined  $25, 
which  they  refused  to  pay,  and  were  sentenced  to 
three  days  in  the  District  jail. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  28 — Miss  Calderhead  and  Miss 
Stuyvesant  were  arrested  at  the  Robert  Emmet 
unveiling  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  having 
a  suffrage  banner  in  their  possession.  Their  cases 
have  never  been  called. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  4 — A  line  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  ten  unlettered  banners  were 
carried  to  the  White  House.  Eleven  women,  in 
two  groups,  were  arrested  on  the  picket  line,  and 
two  other  women,  who  were  molested  by  men, 
were  arrested  for  “disorderly  conduct.” 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  JULY  5  AND  6— The 
eleven  women  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  three 
days  in  the  District  jail  for  “unlawful  assembly.” 
The  two  “disorderly”  cases  were  dismissed. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  14— Fall  of  the  Bastile  Day — Sixteen 
women,  in  three  groups,  picketed  the  White  House. 
They  carried  two  lettered  banners  and  suffrage 
flags.  They  were  all  arrested. 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY,  JULY  16  AND  17— Sixteen 
women  were  found  guilty  of  “unlawful  assembly.” 
Declaring  they  were  not  guilty,  they  refused  to 
pay  fines  of  $25  each,  and  were  sentenced  to  sixty 
davs  in  the  Occoquan  Work  House  for  criminals 
and  incorrigibles. 


to  the  present  demand  of  American 
women.  One  banner  read,  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  how  long  must  women  wait  for 
liberty?”  The  other  repeated  the  ring¬ 
ing  slogan  of  French  democracy,  dating 
from  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  “Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity!” 

DRAMATIC  in  the  extreme  was  the 
attempt  of  the  group  of  brilliant 
women,  who  chose  to  make  this 
fresh  demand,  to  overcome  by  clinching 
testimony  the  splendid  teamwork  of 
members  of  the  Washington  police. 
Though  two  police  officers  unwittingly 
let  slip  the  innocent  statement  that  they 
had  been  sent  out  with  orders  to  “ar¬ 
rest  the  pickets,”  most  of  these  men, 
with  a  unanimity  that  was  machine-like, 
described  the  dense  crowds  which  had 
to  be  cleared  before  they  could  take 
the  arrested  women,  standing  peaceably 
with  their  flags  at  the  White  House  en¬ 
trances,  to  the  waiting  police  automo¬ 
biles. 

Disproving  entirely  the  testimony  of 
the  police,  Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  Mrs. 
Helena  Hill  Weed,  Miss  Vivian  Pierce, 
Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Hilles,  Mrs.  Brannan, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  Miss  Pauline  Clarke,  Mrs. 
Gilson  Gardner,  and  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 
all  testified  to  the  movability  of  the 
crowd,  to  the  absence  of  any  crowd  at 
all  at  the  upper  or  west  gate  of  the 
White  House,  and  to  the  nonchalant 
inactivity  of  the  police  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Hilles  asked  the  date  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  act  describing  "unlawful  as¬ 
sembly,”  under  which  the  whole  group 
were  arrested,  and  was  informed  by 
Judge  Mullowney,  after  some  research 
work,  that  the  act  was  passed  in  July, 
1892.  “It  is,  then,”  commented  Mrs. 
Hilles,  “the  same  act  under  which  we 
have  been  peacefully  picketing  for 
months,  and  which  has  now  been  turned 
against  us.”  Mrs.  Hilles  compared  the 
inactivity  of  the  police  on  the  avenue 
with  their  activity  on  previous  occasions 
and  frankly  characterized  the  arrest  of 
women  peacefully  holding  banners  on  an 
almost  deserted  street — referring  to  the 
upper  gate  on  the  avenue — as  a  “ridicu¬ 
lous  frame-up.” 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  declared  that  just 
as  she  was  about  to  send  back  her  wraps 
to  headquarters,  prepared  for  a  long  aft¬ 
ernoon  of  picketing,  Police  Captain  Sul¬ 
livan  stepped  up  to  her  and  said :  “It’s 
going  to  be  very  quiet  today.  There’s 
going  to  be  a  machine  along  here  pres¬ 
ently,”  added  the  captain.  “Then  I  gath¬ 
ered  what  had  not  dawned  on  me  be¬ 
fore — that  I  was  being  arrested!  It  is 
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nothing  short  of  fantastic  to  say  there  was  a 
crowd  at  the  west  gate  of  the  White  House  on 
July  14  that  would  have  called  for  police  activity.” 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  corroborated  this  evidence,  and  said 
that  one  active  policeman  could  have  dispersed 
the  avenue  crowds  through  which  passers-by  were 
easily  making  their  way. 

The  temper  of  the  court  against  which  these 
women  must  contend  made  itself  evident  when 
the  judge  accused  women  who  had  never  before 
been  before  any  court,  of  carrying  a  “treason¬ 
able  and  seditious  banner,”  which  had  never  been 
judged  by  any  court.  This  illegal  and  inexcusable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  judge  called  forth  open 
protest  and  forced  Judge  Mullowney  to  admit  that 
the  censure  on  the  part  of  the  women  before  him 
was  deserved. 

ISS  ANNE  MARTIN,  one  of  the  arrested 
women,  and  national  vice-chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  summed  up  in  her  opening 
statement  the  position  of  the  Woman’s  Party  at 
this  time  in  regard  to  the  suffrage  prosecutions  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future.  Miss  Martin  said: 

“Seventeen  women  have  now  been  tried  and 
sentenced  by  this  court  for  working,  by  constitu¬ 
tional  and  legal  means,  for  American  democracy. 
Our  offense  has  been  standing  in  front  of  the 
White  House  with  banners  bearing  such  simple 
inscriptions  as  ‘Governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.’  ‘Mr. 
President,  how  long  must  women  wait  for  lib¬ 
erty?’  There  is  no  law  against  our  doing  this, 
either  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  By  the  first  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  in  the  so-called  Bill  of 
Rights,  we  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  petition 
peacefully  the  government  for  a  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances. 

“That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  our  banners 
before  the  White  House,  petitioning  the  most 
powerful  representative  of  the  government,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  a  redress  of 
grievances;  we  are  asking  him  to  use  his  great 
power  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  national  suf¬ 
frage  amendment,  for  which  the  women  of  this 
nation  have  been  working  for  over  fifty  years. 
This  amendment  reads :  ‘The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state,  on 
account  of  sex.’ 

“As  long  as  the  government  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government  prefer  to  send  women  to 
jail  on  petty  and  technical  charges  to  giving 
American  women  justice,  we  will  go  to  jail.  Per¬ 
secution  has  always  advanced  the  cause  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  right  of  American  women  to  tell  the 
truth  about  our  government,  about  democracy, 
and  to  work  for  democracy,  must  be  maintained. 
We  stand  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  would  hin¬ 
der,  not  help,  the  whole  cause  of  freedom  for 
women,  if  we  weakly  submit  to  persecution  now. 
Our  work  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  amendment  must  go  on.  It  will 
go  on.” 

ACH  woman  spoke  briefly  in  her  own  de¬ 
fense.  The  crisp  statements  would  have  had 
a  menacing  ring  to  any  but  a  deaf  govern¬ 


ment.  The  blame  was  placed  squarely  at  the  door 
of  the  administration,  and  in  unmistakable  terms. 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  of  New  York,  said:  “We  are 
not  guilty  of  any  offense,  not  even,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  of  infringing  a  police  regulation.  We  know 
full  well  that  we  stand  here  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  refuses  to  give  liberty 
to  American  women.  We  believe,  your  honor, 
that  the  wrong  persons  are  before  the  bar  in  this 
court.  There  are  votes  enough  and  there  is  time 
enough  to  pass  the  national  suffrage  amendment 
through  Congress  at  this  session.  More  than  200 
votes  in  the  house,  and  more  than  50  in  the  senate 
are  pledged  to  the  amendment.  The  President 
puts  his  power  behind  all  measures  in  which  he 
takes  a  genuine  interest.  If  he  would  only  say 
one  frank  word  of  his  advocacy  of  this  measure, 
it  would  be  passed  immediately  as  a  piece  of  war 
emergency  legislation.” 

RS.  FLORENCE  BAYARD  HILLES,  one 
of  the  brilliant  figures  in  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  said :  “For  generations  the  men  of  my 
family  have  given  their  services  to  their  country. 
For  myself,  my  training  from  childhood  has  been 
with  a  father  who  believed  in  democracy  and  who 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  party.  By  inheritance 
and  connection  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  to  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  President  I  went  with  my  appeal.  What 
a  spectacle  it  must  be  to  the  thinking  people  of 
this  country  to  see  us  urged  to  go  to  war  for 
"democracy  in  a  foreign  land,  and  to  see  women 
thrown  into  prison  who  plead  for  that  same  cause 
at  home. 

“I  stand  here  to  affirm  my  innocence  of  the 
charge  against  me.  This  court  has  not  proved 
that  I  obstructed  traffic.  My  presence  at  the 
White  House  gate  was  under  the  constitutional 
right  of  petitioning  the  government  for  freedom, 
or  for  any  other  cause.  During  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  and  May  pick¬ 
eting,  such  as  we  have  been  doing,  has  been  held 
legal.  During  the  month  of  June  it  apparently 
becomes  illegal. 

“We  have  every  right  to  believe  that  we  may 
continue  our  course — since  under  arbitrary  ruling 
the  precedent  has  been  established,  though  not  yet 
definitely  established,  that  during  certain  months 
picketing  is  legal  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
during  certain  other  months  is  illegal. 

“My  services  as  an  American  woman  are  being 
conscripted  by  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  help  win  his  world  war  for  de¬ 
mocracy  ....  ‘that  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  shall  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
government.’  I  shall  continue  to  plead  for  the 
political  liberty  of  American  women — and  espe¬ 
cially  do  I  plead  to  the  President,  since  he  is  the 
one  person  who  by  a  suggestion  can  end  the 
struggles  of  American  women  to  take  their  proper 
places  in  a  true  democracy.” 

RS.  GILSON  GARDNER,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  said:  “It  is  difficult  for  me  to  an¬ 
swer  Mr.  Hart’s  argument,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  we 
were  arrested  because  we  were  obstructing  traf¬ 
fic  or  blocking  the  public  highway.  We  have  been 
carrying  on  activities  of  a  distinctly  political  na¬ 


ture,  and  these  political  activities  have  seemingly 
disturbed  certain  powerful  influences.  Arrests 
followed.  I  submit  that  these  arrests  are  purely 
political  and  that  the  charge  of  an  unlawful  as¬ 
semblage  and  of  obstructing  traffic  is  a  political 
subterfuge.  Even  should  I  be  sent  to  jail,  which, 
your  honor,  I  could  not,  of  course,  anticipate,  I 
would  be  in  jail,  not  because  I  obstructed  traffic, 
but  because  I  have  offended  politically,  because  I 
have  demanded  of  this  government  freedom  for 
women.” 

MISS  DORIS  STEVENS,  of  Nebraska,  made 
the  final  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  women, 
drawing  together  the  threads  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  making  the  discrimination  against  suf¬ 
fragists  plain.  Miss  Stevens  unhesitatingly  placed 
the  responsibility  for  the  series  of  trials  against 
suffragists  which  have  galvanized  a  country  pre¬ 
paring  for  war  into  startled  questioning  as  to  the 
individual  rights  of  Americans. 

“We  can  only  infer,”  declared  Miss  Stevens, — 
“and  more  than  infer,  for  we  know  it  to  be  a 
fact — and  I  believe  the  court  knows  it  to  be  a 
fact — that  President  Wilson  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  are  responsible  for  the  giving  of  orders 
which  have  brought  us  here  before  the  bar  on 
this  charge. 

“We  know  that  the  District  Commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  that  the  present  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  President 
Wilson.  We  know  that  you,  your  honor,  were 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  that  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  was  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
of  this  District.  Therefore  we  are  bound  to  con¬ 
clude  that  we  have  been  brought  here  as  a  result 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  administration  over  our 
peacefully  picketing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  our  political  freedom. 

“We  know  that  this  is  a  court  of  justice  as  well 
as  a  court  for  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 
These  women  of  distinction,  who  have  given  won¬ 
derful  service  to  their  country,  stand  here  today 
appealing  to  this  court.  We  say  that  we  are  not 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  which  we  are  accused,  and 
that  in  picketing  the  gates  of  the  White  House 
we  were  doing  what  under  the  constitution  we 
are  permitted  to  do — peacefully  petitioning  the 
government  for  redress  of  grievances — in  this 
particular  case  for  the  political  freedom  of  Amer¬ 
ican  women. 

“We  were  acting  on  our  constitutional  rights  in 
picketing,  and  were  within  those  rights  when  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  police.  These  constitutional  rights 
cannot  be  abrogated  by  any  city  ordinance.” 

A  profound  silence  fell  over  the  crowded  court 
when  the  sentence  of  guilty,  with  its  heavy  pen¬ 
alty,  was  pronounced.  The  women  made  no  pro¬ 
test.  Following  a  fifteen-minute  recess,  they  all 
refused  to  pay  the  alternative  fine,  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  a  confession  of  guilt,  and 
elected  to  serve  the  savage  sentence. 

The  comment  of  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan, 
an  elderly  and  distinguished  woman,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  great  newspaper  pioneer, 
was :  “Imprisonment  is  the  answer  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  American  women  asking  for  a  voice 
in  their  own  government.  The  administration  will 
be  forced  to  frame  a  better  answer  than  that.” 
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Militancy 

By  Alva  Willing  Belmont 


FEW  people  realize,  perhaps,  that  picketing  is 
just  an  advance  form  of  demonstration 
which  the  women  are  forced  to  make  in  or¬ 
der  to  call  to  the  attention  of  a  resisting  govern¬ 
ment  and  an  indifferent  mass  of  people,  the  claim 
of  women  now,  of  all  times,  to  participation  in 
the  government  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Every 
new  form  of  appeal  which  women  have,  with 
great  resourcefulness,  been  forced  to  use,  has 
been  condemned  by  the  unthinking  and  the  con¬ 
servative.  It  was  so  with  processions,  beautiful 
as  they  were.  It  was  so  with  street  meetings, 
necessary  as  they  were.  It  has  been  so  with 
deputations,  conventions,  lobbying,  automobile  and 
steam  car  tours  of  suffragists,  and  now  and  we 
hope  lastly,  the  necessary  picketing  and  unjust 
imprisonment  of  the  silent  sentinels  who  so 
courageously  plead  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

AMERICAN  women  have  been  imprisoned  for 
holding,  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House, 
banners  demanding  democracy  at  the  hands 
of  a  Democratic  administration.  They  have 
committed  no  violence,  but  have  stood  there 
quietly,  peacefully,  lawfully,  and  gloriously.  In 
return  they  have  been  attacked  by  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  police  and  their  property  destroyed.  One  of 
the  banners  they  were  arrested  for  holding  bore 
a  quotation  from  President  Wilson’s  book,  “The 
New  Freedom,”  which  read:  “We  are  interested 
in  the  United  States,  politically  speaking,  in  noth¬ 
ing  but  human  liberty.” 

Another  banner  bore  the  legend:  “How  long 
must  women  wait  for  liberty?” 

And  still  another  one  carried  the  noble  words 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  written  at  a  time  when  our 
nation  was  also  at  war,  which  read: 

“We  press  our  demand  for  the  ballot  at  this 
time  in  no  narrow  and  captious  or  selfish  spirit, 
but  from  purest  patriotism,  for  the  highest  good 
of  every  citizen,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
as  a  glorious  example  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth.” 

The  other  three  women  who  were  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  prison  carried  the  tricolored  flags  of 
purple,  white  and  gold,  the  emblem  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party. 

DEFENDERS  of  democracy  become  outraged 
that  American  women  should  continue  to 
demand  democracy  at  home.  In  Italy 
and  France,  and  even  in  Germany,  the  demand  by 
women  for  participation  in  the  government  is 
growing  more  powerful.  In  new  free  Russia 
women  have  already  voted;  in  England  the  bill  is 
assured  of  passage,  and  yet  America,  which  has 
laid  claim  to  leadership  in  world  democracy,  al¬ 
lows  women  to  be  unlawfully  arrested  through  its 
government  at  Washington  for  merely  doing  their 
patriotic  duty — urging  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  great  ideal  of  democracy.  Women  cannot  be 


so  unpatriotic  as  not  to  complain  of  a  grievous 
injustice  which  denies  them  freedom  at  home 
while  they  are  asked  to  send  their  sons  abroad  to 
fight  for  world  democracy.  If  democracy  is  noble, 
if  it  is  a  principle,  an  ideal  worth  dying  for,  then 
is  it  not  an  extraordinary  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  President  and  Congress  which  allows  women 
no  right  even  to  appeal  for  justice,  let  alone  re¬ 
ceive  it? 

If  we  were  now  sitting  in  the  halls  of  Con¬ 
gress,  or  were  represented  nationally  in  that 
body,  we  would  not  have  to  take  the  humiliating 
method  of  printing  our  appeals  on  innocent  ban¬ 
ners.  We  should  then  be  able  to  speak  authorita¬ 
tively  through  legislative  channels.  As  it  is,  we 
are  forced  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
the  resistance  of  our  government  by  the  only 
method  left  to  us.  And  shall  we  not  protest  when 
men  not  only  refuse  to  give  us  our  liberty,  but  de¬ 
cide  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  demand  our 
liberty?  Foreign  governments  are  allowed  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  claims  to  allegiance  in  the  world  war 
for  democracy  through  representative  commis¬ 
sions.  These  demands  are  officially  recognized 
by  our  government.  Since  the  demands  of  women 
are  not,  we  must  take  the  only  means  left  to  us. 

"Militant  ?”  Why  all  this  tenderness  and  delicacy 
about  “militancy”  in  the  form  of  banner-bearing 
when  the  governments  of  all  nations  are  con¬ 
scripting  their  men,  including  our  own  nation,  to 
be  militant?  They  leave  them  no  choice.  Why 
this  horror  of  mild  “militancy”  on  the  part  of  sub¬ 
ject  citizens? 

We  insist  that  we  women  would  be  ashamed 
to  stop  trying  to  win  democracy  at  home — now  of 
all  times — when  the  whole  world  is  dying  to  pos¬ 
sess  this  precious  political  freedom.  We  believe 
with  Garibaldi  that  “only  free  men  can  fight  for 
freedom.”  All  we  ask  is  simple  justice.  And  we 
ask  it  now  because  we  know  that  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  as  well  as  men  will  make  the 
world  permanently  safe  for  democracy. 

THE  sentimental  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  so  afraid  lest  we  fatigue  the  President 
are  urged  to  remember  that  we  ourselves  are 
very  tired,  and  perhaps  the  sentimentalists  will 
confer  some  pity  on  the  faithful  women  who  have 
struggled  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  for  de¬ 
mocracy  in  their  own  nation. 

The  government  itself,  and  not  the  women,  is 
responsible  for  the  situation  which  it  has  created. 
It  can  overcome  the  embarrassment  of  having  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  women  expose  its  shortcom¬ 
ings  to  the  world  in  one  hour’s  time.  Women  pa¬ 
triots  on  behalf  of  democracy  will  never  rest  their 
labors  until  the  government  has  yielded  its  stupid 
resistance. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress,  in  the  words  of  our  valiant  and  be¬ 
loved  leader,  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  “How 
long  must  women  wait  for  liberty  ?” 


Losing  the  First  Trenches 

DEMOCRACY  in  America  is  in  process,  not 
in  final  perfection.  We  have  won  a  higher 
degree  of  personal  freedom,  a  higher  meas¬ 
ure  of  personal  opportunity  than  the  people  of  any 
other  great  nation  in  history.  This  is  our  herit¬ 
age,  but  it  does  not  rest  in  our  hands  like  an  es¬ 
tate  held  in  fee  simple,  protected  by  an  all-pow¬ 
erful  law.  Democracy  holds  what  democracy  de¬ 
fends,  and  in  time  of  crisis  the  defense  requires 
vigilance  and  effort.  Democracy  is  being  assailed 
in  France  and  Belgium,  on  the  Russian  front  and 
in  the  Balkans.  It  is  also  being  assailed  here  in 
the  United  States.  Is  it  winning  or  losing?  To 
be  candid,  it  looks  as  if  the  first  trenches  were  be¬ 
ing  lost. — The  New  Republic,  July  14. 
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Comments 


Disturbers 

THE  Russian  people  disturbed  the  czar;  the 
Greek,  Constantine.  The  Irish  are  disturb¬ 
ing  Lloyd  George,  although  he  is  war-racked. 
Great  Britain  debated  woman  suffrage  a  fortnight 
and  passed  it.  All  wise  governments  are  granting 
political  demands ;  short-sighted  and  foolish  gov¬ 
ernments  give  imprisonment  instead  of  votes. — 
Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  New  York. 

The  Need  of  Citizens 

HOW  can  a  democracy  exist  when  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  those  submitting  to  authority 
have  no  voice  in  the  government?  If  the 
federal  amendment  giving  women  suffrage  were 
passed  at  once  Uncle  Sam  could  call  upon  his 
citizens,  men  and  women.  Surely  he  has  need 
of  them  all  and  now. — Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer , 
National  Woman’s  Party,  New  York. 

Official  Anarchy 

THE  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  women  for 
carrying  banners  criticising  the  government 
is  simply  a  bit  of  official  anarchy.  The  fact 
that  it  is  done  under  cover  of  law  certainly  does 
not  make  it  any  better.  The  government  ought  to 
remember  that,  even  in  war  time,  it  is  after  all 
only  a  machine  maintained  by  the  public — the 
poor,  miserable  public.  The  government  ought 
to  remember  that,  neither  by  right  nor  theory,  is 
it  an  instrument  with  which  to  govern  the  people, 
but  one  that  is  devised  by  the  people  to  govern 
themselves  through.  This  is  what  some  of  our 
officials  seem  inclined  to  forget  in  their  excite¬ 
ment  about  “making  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy.” 

Woman  suffrage  is  approved  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  Americans,  that  is,  by  practically 
all  women  that  take  an  active  interest  in  their 
country’s  problems  and  their  own,  and  by  most 
men  of  average  intelligence.  For  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  try  to  stave  off  suffrage,  or  subject  the 
women  who  are  fighting  for  it  to  petty  tyrannies, 
for  it  to  imprison  them  on  false  charges  of  ob¬ 
structing  traffic  or  gathering  a  disorderly  crowd 
is  surprisingly  quaint.  The  obstruction  com¬ 
plained  of  is,  as  everybody  knows,  quite  trivial; 
and  the  disorder,  when  it  occurs,  is  clearly  the 
fault  of  people  who  have  not  enough  self-re¬ 
straint  or  respect  for  law  to  enable  them  to  re¬ 


frain  from  violence  toward  people  who  disagree 
with  them.  They  are  the  ones  who  should  be  ar¬ 
rested,  if  the  government  feels  it  cannot  get  along 
without  arresting  somebody. — Amos  Pinchot, 
New  York. 

A  Scandal  in  the  White  Light  of  War 

IN  this  season  of  excessive  press-agenting  of 
democracy  it  is  ironical  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  throw  women  into  jail 
because  they  dare  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  ruling 
of  their  affairs.  Only  the  enactment  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment  will  remedy  a  condition 
which  in  the  white  light  of  war  ideals  looks  like 
a  scandal. — John  Reed. 

Suffrage  First 

OU  are  the  only  patriots ;  your  efforts  may 
prevent  Germany  beating  us  at  democracy; 
all  true  Americans  must  unite  in  sacrificing 
anti-suffragists  for  the  annexation  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  our  mothers  did  not  get  in  1776;  make  no 
separate  peace  with  our  enemy  government; 
fight  to  the  end;  make  Washington  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy.  Annex  our  congressmen.  Demand 
ballots  as  indemnity.  Votes  for  Women.  Suf¬ 
frage  First ! — Mary  Alden  Hopkins,  Dr.  Myra 
Louise  Grant,  Dr.  Gertrude  B.  Kelly,  Katherine 
Leckie,  Grace  Johnston,  Elizabeth  C.  Watson. 

To  President  Wilson 

VERY  thinking  American  should  protest 
against  jailing  and  fining  peaceful  pickets  de¬ 
manding  democracy.  A  word  from  you  will 
open  the  doors  to  the  Anthony  amendment  and 
give  justice  to  the  half  of  our  citizens  now  unen¬ 
franchised.  Why  wait  longer?  No  historical 
theory  of  states’  rights  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  justice  in  an  hour  like  this. — A.  B.  Wolfe, 
Chairman  of  the  School  of  Economics,  University 
of  Texas. 

From  the  South 

OW  I  wish  I  might  be  with  you  helping  at 
headquarters  and  going  forth  with  the  ban¬ 
ners !  You  are  all  so  magnificent  in  your 
persistent  loyalty  and  courage.  I  am  more  proud 
every  day  that  I,  too,  have  picketed. — From 
Helen  E.  Vaughan,  Chairman  South  Carolina 
Branch,  National  Woman’s  Party. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 


Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


List  of  Contributions  from  July  9  Through 
July  14,  1917 

Contribution  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 


A  Friend _ $  100.00 

Miss  Doris  Stevens -  50.00 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold _  25.00 

Miss  Ida  Craft _  25.00 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Papandre _  5.00 

Dr.  Ella  A.  Stone _  2.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wiley -  1.00 

Cambridge  Equal  Suffrage 

Club  _  15.00 

Mr.  Benton  Mackaye -  1.00 

Mr.  Shaemas  O’Sheel -  2.00 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Harriman -  10.00 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker —  100.00 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Hazeltine -  25.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers -  15.00 

Eighth  Congressional  Dist. 

Branch  of  Virginia -  2.85 

Miss  Lucy  P.  Eastman -  50.00 

Miss  Georgiana  Sturges —  5.00 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Murphy —  1.00 

Miss  Sybil  C.  Palmer -  5.00 

Miss  Janet  Burns -  5.00 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Vaughan —  2.50 

Mrs.  Lillah  B.  Gray -  10.00 

Miss  Jessie  Anthony -  2.00 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Knoblauch-  10.00 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost -  1.00 

Massachusetts  Branch -  75.00 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Scott -  25.00 

Mr.  X _  10.00 

Mr.  Prescott  Townsend —  18.75 

Anonymous  -  5.00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Forbes -  5.00 


Mrs.  Roberts _  1.00 

Miss  Roberts _  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Roberts _  1.00 

Mrs.  Florence  E.  Ranger _  1.00 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dean: 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock _  4.00 

Miss  M.  F.  Whittemore-  1.00 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Wood _  100.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard _  100.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant  25.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Blauvelt-  25.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  N.  Romer_  25.00 

Mrs.  Hendrik  S.  Holden _  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Merrick _  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Roberts _  5.00 

Miss  Adele  Blauvelt _  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Witherby _  25.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Silsbee _  22.00 

Miss  A.  L.  Pulitzer _  2.00 

Miss  Ellis _  5.00 

Mrs.  R.  Z.  Sadler _  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Eaton _  10.00 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Kirkland _  5.00 

New  Jersey  Branch _  50.00 

Delaware  Branch _  250.00 

Mr.  Shippen  Lewis _  50.00 

Miss  Louise  Lewis _  50.00 

Mrs.  Preston  Satterwhite-  100.00 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  Kelly _  10.00 

Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Grice _  5.00 

Mr.  Morris  Hillquit _  10.00 

Mr.  Charles  Z.  Klauder _  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell _  10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Ogle _  10.00 

Mrs.  W.  Walsh _  1.00 

Miss  Lola  R.  Whiteman _  1.00 

Miss  Eleanor  K.  Newell _  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Fowler  (col¬ 
lected)  _  10.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Biddle _  5.00 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Fisher _  1.00 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Fisher 

(collected)  _  .50 

Miss  C.  M.  Armeling _  1.00 

Collections  _ _ _  73.55 

Membership  Fees _  7.75 

Sale  of  Tickets _  24.00 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  1,677.90 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  239,592.65 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
July  14,  1917 _ 


$241,270.55 


Contributions  made  to 
New  York  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  Robert  Adamson _ $  10.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable _  5.00 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman _  25.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Brannan _  25.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard _  75.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Blauvelt-  40.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Chadburn _  5.00 

Miss  Rosalie  Jones _  1.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Burlingame _  10.00 

Per  Mrs.  Samuel  Martin _  5.00 

Miss  Hill’s  Street  Meetings  21.65 


Total _ $  222.65 


Contributions  made  to 

Massachusetts  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Hasbrouck _ $  15.00 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Baker _  1.00 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey _  4.00 

Framingham  Branch _  15.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hollingsworth-  5.00 

Miss  M.  W.  Alden _  2.00 

Miss  Henshaw _  10.00 

Miss  Anna  Murdock _  1.00 

Mrs.  Lanning _  2.00 


Total  _ $  55.00 

Total  collected  by  Branches  277.65 
Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  34,394.47 


Total  collected  by  Branches 

through  July  14,  1917 _  $  34,672.12 


Grand  Total _  $275,942.67 

Deduction  : 


Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Na¬ 


tional  Headquarters _  1,716.00 

Grand  Net  Total _  $274,226.67 
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5,000  New  Subscribers 

By  September  1 

SIXTEEN  women  are  in  jail  in  Washington 
for  two  months  in  the  cause  of  the  federal 
amendment.  The  fight  has  only  begun.  The 
very  least  every  suffrage  supporter  in  the  country 
can  do  to  back  up  the  front  ranks  is  to  follow 
every  point  in  the  fight— and  to  spread  the  true 
facts  about  it.  The  Suffragist  will  tell  the  true 
story.  Every  member  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  should  put  these  facts  before  at  least  one 
other  person.  Subscribe  for  The  Suffragist  to¬ 
day  for  one  person  you  know  needs  it. 
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Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  in 
“The  Suffragists"  Campaign  for  the  5,000 
Week  Ending  July  14,  1917 

Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker _  1 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing _  1 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright _  5 

Miss  Catherine  Bunn _  1 

Miss  Iri6  Calderhead _  2 

Through  California  Branch _  1 

Mrs.  John  T.  Crocker _  1 

Mrs.  Charlotte  VV.  Dinwiddie _  3 

Through  District  of  Columbia  Branch _  1 

Mrs.  Hazle  Buck  Ewing _  5 

Mrs.  Clara  Fuller _  l 

Miss  Sarah  Grant _  2 

Mrs.  Karl  Hasbrook _  2 

Mrs.  Olive  Halliday  Hasbrouck _  2 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Hill _  2 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles _ 3 

Miss  Sara  G.  Hudgin _  1 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins _  l 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein _  4 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig _  5 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr _  l 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Lewis _  l 

Through  Louisiana  Branch _  1 

Through  Massachusetts  Branch _  3 

Miss  Marion  May _  i 

Through  Michigan  Branch _  2 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Monroe _  l 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _ 12 

Through  New  York  Branch _  1 

Through  Ohio  Branch _  2 

Miss  Carrie  T.  Pollitzer _  i 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins _  2 

Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross _  l 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman _ Z _  4 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman _  1 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Morin  Swing _  1 

Mrs.  Ella  Clapp  Thompson _  3 

Through  Virginia  Branch _  1 

Mrs.  G.  von  Horvath _  i 

Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose _  7 

Miss  Gertrude  Watkins _  j 

Miss  Psyche  Webster _  i 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters _  I 

Total _ 94 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate,  for  classified  acvertiserctcfs  15  words  25  cents,  2 
cents  each  additional  word  .  Five  insertions  for  the  price 
of  four. 


TO  RENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st— A  four- 
room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished.  The  Portner,  apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  236. 

READ  that  most  remarkable  book  “KOW  I  KNOW  THAT 
THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE”  by  Fanny  Rntbven  Paget.  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co.,  33rd  St.  and  West¬ 
ern  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  $1.60  postpaid. 

ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT-Bring  or  send 

your  False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  SOc  to  $5  set.  Money 
by  return  mail.  C.  BURNS,  912  Walnut,  Philadelphia, 


A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 
Laviania  L.  Dock  is  not  technical.  A  vivid  picture  of 
nursing  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement.  G  P  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  Vols.  I,  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  $5.00. 
Carriage  50  cents  per  set  of  two  vols. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  given 
to  The  Suffragist  It  is  on  display  at  the  National 
Woman  s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D  C 


Open  Daily,  8:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
Saturday,  close  1:00  p.  m. 


r  “TH*  BUSY  CORNER”  _ 

&  Kami  &  ffla 


STH  ST.  AND  PSENA.  AT*. 


Don  t  Forget  Kann’s  Vacation 
Sealed  Record  Service 

—  No  Matter  Where  You  Go: 

— To  the  Country 
— To  the  Seashore 
— To  the  Mountains 

We  will  send  prepaid  by  parcel  post  to  all 
points  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 

ANY  OF  "KANN’S  SEALED  RECORDS” 

^7°nnma  T-L-ly  here>  whether  be  one  at  75c  or 
V.uu.  ihis  means  that  you  get  PERFFCT 

Fmfi  vUANT^yED  RECORDS;  and  thus 
f  ULL  VALUE  for  your  money. 

A  service  planned  to  convince  you  that  no 
matter  where  you  are  we  are  ready  to  give  you 
tne  same  careful  consideration  as  you  get  when 
at  home. 

—Come  down  before  you  leave  and  make  ar¬ 
rangements;  or  drop  us  a  card  with  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  we  will  fulfill  every  wish. 

Cataloguaa  on  Requeet 
The  New  July  Dance  Numbers  Are  Great 
Aek  te  Hear  Them 

Kann’s — Fourth  Floor 


The  Best  OPERATORS  of 
Typewriters  Use 
the 

UNDERWOOD 

To  Obtain  the 

HESULTS 

in 


SPEED-  ACCURACY 
DURABILITY 

"THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY 
BUY” 


- -  mia  uean,  zi  Madison  Ulace,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist’ 
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The  New  Challenge  to  President  Wilson  for  Justice 
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Nalianal  Unman’H  J^artg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 

D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP  :^Qpen  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota ,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Departments 

Membership, 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean 


Organisation 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 

Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Johnstone 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 


National  Committee 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  John  J.  White 

1824  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker 
Blackfoot 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
Lilley,  Mich. 


Indiana 

Miss  Eleanor  Carey 
1150  N.  Meridian  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 
979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
Topeka 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret 

114  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 
Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler  (acting) 

117  N.  West  Street,  Jackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 
5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Margery  Ross 

of  State  Chairmen 

Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 
528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St., 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O ’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 
1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  A.  Froscher.  Jr., 

15  Carretera,  Canturce 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 
37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 

2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Nation*!  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Maragaret  Zane  Chedron,  Utat 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Averv  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  II.  Day,  Conn. 


Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N,  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Lamar,  Ga. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  III. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  II.  Morey,  Mass. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


The  United  States  is  Asked  to  Help 
Ireland 

RESIDENT  WILSON  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  have  been  appealed  to  bj 
the  Sinn  Feiners  of  Ireland  for  help  in  their 
demand  for  the  independence  of  Ireland  from 
England.  A  letter,  signed  by  the  revolutionists 
recently  freed  from  English  prisons,  quotes  from 
the  President’s  message  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  Russia,  and  asks  that  he  act  upon  it.  It 
lays  stress  on  that  portion  of  the  message  which 
states  that  the  United  States  stands  for  “the  lib¬ 
eration  of  peoples  everywhere  from  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  autocratic  force.” 

President  Wilson  is  always  interested  in  free¬ 
dom  for  men  and  is  supposed  already  to  have 
used  some  influence  for  the  Irish  aims  with  the 
British  Commission.  The  Sinn  Feiners,  there¬ 
fore,  need  not  be  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
since  their  letter  was  written  on  June  18,  Ameri¬ 
can  women  have  been  thrown  into  prison  for  dar¬ 
ing  to  ask  for  liberation  in  this  country. 

The  Pork  Bill 

HE  senate  having  passed  the  food  control 
bill  after  weeks  of  debate,  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  annual  river  and  harbor  ap¬ 
propriations  bill,  and  a  determined  fight  is  being 
made  to  put  it  through.  This  measure  is  masquer¬ 
ading  as  a  war  measure.  One  of  the  leaders 
against  the  bill  has  declared  in  the  senate  that 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  rivers  and  harbors  bills  ever 
presented  to  Congress. 

At  present  no  senator  is  strong  enough  on  the 
side  of  just  statesmanship  to  take  the  lead  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  backing  the  federal  suffrage  amendment, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  true  war  measures. 
Senators  are  waiting  for  the  President  to  give  the 
sign. 

Who  Profits  from  Women’s  Savings 

OFFICERS  of  the  national  committee  of  pa¬ 
triotic  and  defense  societies  are  asking  what 
people  in  this  country  are  getting  the  ben¬ 
efit  01  the  household  economies  so  strongly  urged 
by  the  government.  General  S.  B.  M.  Young, 
George  Wharton  Pepper,  Edward  Harding,  and 
William  Mather  Lewis  sign  a  statement  which 
points  out  the  apparent  uselessness  of  this  sav¬ 
ing  campaign  to  the  people  carrying  it  out. 

“The  meatless  day  appeal,”  says  the  committee, 
“is  met  by  the  statement  of  thousands  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  have  many  meatless  days  for 
a  long  time  past. 

“The  people  who  have  followed  the  suggestion 
of  the  food  administration  with  regard  to  bread 
are  becoming  restive  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  bread  is  higher  than  previous  to  this  cam¬ 
paign. 


“In  the  early  spring  our  people  were  urged  to 
plant  all  possible  vacant  lots  with  vegetables,  and 
this  was  done.  Today  almost  every  dooryard  has 
its  garden  and  yet  the  prices  of  green  groceries 
in  the  market  were  never  higher.” 

Organizations  and  people  that  have  been  blind¬ 
est  in  demanding  a  unanimous,  uncritical  “pa¬ 
triotism”  of  every  one  in  the  country  at  this  time 
— and  especially  of  women,  although  their  disfran¬ 
chisement  has  never  pressed  upon  them  more 
gallingly — are  at  last  beginning  to  see  that  their 
point  of  view  is  impractical.  How  soon  will  the 
government  itself  see  that  this  war  requires  co¬ 
operation— and  that  it  cannot  expect  all  the  co¬ 
operation  to  come  from  the  governed? 

Despotism 

MR.  BRAND  WHITLOCK,  former  United 
States  minister  to  Belgium,  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  address  at  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  in 
b  ranee,  declared  that  there  is  no  room  in  a  free 
world  for  a  despot.  He  said: 

“Suddenly,  as  though  it  had  stepped  out  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  autocracy,  reincarnated  in  a  military 
despotism,  made  its  appearance  in  the  modern 
world  and  proposed  to  tear  up  all  charters  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty,  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  centuries. 

It  precipitated  anew  the  old  conflict  between 
freedom  and  slavery. 

The  world  has  grown  too  small  for  autocracy 
and  democracy  to  live  in  it  together.  The  urge  of 
democracy  is  irresistible ;  it  is  the  destiny  of  men 
to  be  free;  peoples  developed  in  the  light  of  free 
institutions  do  not  turn  backward  to  the  dark. 
The  history  of  the  emancipated  nations  of  the 
earth  all  tends  one  way — toward  liberty,  ‘upward 
toward  the  light.’  ” 

Mr.  Whitlock  sees  a  new  birth  of  freedom  com¬ 
ing  tor  every  nation.  Meanwhile  as  he  passes  on 
this  message  of  the  growth  of  liberty  in  the 
world  to  France,  the  women  of  the  United  States 
are  held  at  a  standstill  by  a  government  that  is 
showing  the  suspicious  marks  of  a  despotism. 

Women  in  the  Finnish  Government 

WOMEN  of  Finland,  according  to  Jus  Suf- 
fragii,  have  taken  their  part  in  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  government  of  that 
country  since  the  Russian  revolution.  As  an  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  the  revolution  the  Finnish  Par¬ 
liament  was  summoned,  opening  the  11th  of 
April  with  the  Socialist  party  in  the  majority. 
Many  women  deputies  took  their  seats.  Lucina 
Hagman,  leading  suffragist  of  Finland,  was 
chosen  by  the  congress  as  one  of  the  forty-five 
electors  who  appoint  all  committees,  and  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  education. 
Dr.  Jennv  is  elector  and  member  of  the  Grand 
Committee,  to  which  all  bills  have  first  to  be 
submitted  before  decision  by  Parliament.  Factory 
Inspector  Vera  Hjelt  is  a  member  of  the  Labor 
Committee.  There  are  many  other  women  who 


are  electors  and  serve  also  on  important  commit¬ 
tees. 

In  Finland,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  food 
question  is  the  question  of  the  hour.  In  Finland 
arrangements  for  managing  the  food  supply  have 
been  thoroughly  established,  with  women  co-op¬ 
erating  on  equal  terms  with  men  in  this  funda¬ 
mentally  important  matter.  In  Helsingfors,  the 
capital,  food  committees  with  administrative 
power  are  appointed  for  all  the  necessary  kinds 
of  food.  Women  are  at  work  on  all  these  com¬ 
mittees,  and  Miss  Dagmar  Neovius  is  head  of 
the  bread  committee. 

War  Measures  in  France 

THE  French  Parliament  has  made  the  Satur- 
I  day  half-holiday  compulsory  for  all  women 
working  in  the  clothing  trade.  This  is  the 
second  time  since  the  war  started  that  the  French 
government  has  found  time  to  pass  a  law  granting 
important  reforms  to  working  women.  The  first 
law  of  this  kind  was  the  minimum  wage  for  home 
workers.  The  Saturday  law  will  undoubtedly  be 
extended  later  to  cover  all  industries,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  refused  such  extension  now  lest  it  meet 
with  too  great  opposition  from  manufacturers. 

This  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  government  in  direct  answer  to 
the  enormous  strikes  of  working  women  all  over 
h  ranee,  and  especially  of  women  in  the  clothing 
trade,  in  May  and  June  of  this  year.  In  the  de¬ 
bate  in  the  senate,  M.  Henry  Cheron,  who  had  the 
bill  in  charge,  declared  in  its  favor  that  the 
women  had  earned  it  by  severe  toil ;  that  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  home  life;  and  that  French 
women  during  the  war  had  showed  distinguished 
devotion,  courage  and  patriotism  by  care  of  the 
wounded,  by  replacing  men,  and  by  their  endur¬ 
ance  of  hardships. 

The  spirit  of  French  women  will  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  this  sop  from  the  government  that  is  still 
holding  up  the  municipal  suffrage  measure  which 
it  has  promised  to  pass.  On  the  other  hand  it  will 
be  increased  by  the  proof  that  Parliament  must 
yield  to  any  real  pressure  put  upon  it  by  the 
women  who  are  doing  one-half  of  the  work  of 
war-making. 

Suffrage  Promised  in  Hungary 

THE  new  ministry  in  Hungary,  headed  by 
Esterhazy,  has  promised  to  include  woman 
in  its  program  of  franchise  reform.  It  will 
extend  the  suffrage  to  limited  classes  of  women, 
including  those  owning  or  managing  property  or 
businesses.  The  Hungarian  Feminist  Union  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this  promise  and  will  fight  for  the 
granting  of  universal  suffrage  at  this  time.  In  any 
case  this  limited  franchise  is  sure  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  full  suffrage  in  that  country. 


The  Vindication  of  the  Suffrage  Pickets 


THE  President  asked  me  for  suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done,  and  I  replied  that  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  the 
only  solution  lay  in  immediate  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 

“One  of  the  suggestions  that  evidently  have  been  made  to  the  President  was  for  a  pardon  for  the  women  at  the  Workhouse.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  seemed  to  appeal  to  the  President,  but  it  was  apparent  that  this  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  since  the  picketing  would  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  and  the  agitation  go  on  until  the  entire  question  is  settled. 

“The  President  discussed  the  advisability  of  treating  the  suffrage  amendment  as  a  war  emergency  measure  and  asked  for  data  which  would 
throw  light  on  the  subject  as  to  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  pass  Congress  with  the  necessary  majority  if  he  should  add  it  to  his  war  emerg¬ 
ency  program.  I  volunteered  to  furnish  him  a  canvass  of  the  house  and  senate  which  would  be  quite  convincing  on  this  line.” — Statement  by 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  of  his  interview  with  President  Wilson  on  July  18. 


THE  President’s  unconditional  pardon  of  the 
sixteen  suffragists  who  stood  sentinel  at  his 
gates  with  his  own  democratic  promises  on 
banners,  closes  a  chapter  in  the  American  woman 
suffrage  struggle  as  ignoble  as  was  the  Salem 
witchcraft  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
A  group  of  women,  representing  the  highest 
ideals,  the  best  citizenship  of  this  country,  were 
arrested,  on  a  petty  technical  charge,  for  telling 
the  truth — and  given  a  sentence  so  drastic  that  it 
focussed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  in  amaze¬ 
ment  on  the  White  House.  The  President’s  an¬ 
swer  was  that  he  had  not  known  the  facts,  that  he 
was  “shocked,”  and  “unconditional  pardon”  fol¬ 
lowed. 

During  the  confinement  of  these  American 
women  in  the  government  workhouse,  they  were 
discriminated  against  by  the  warden  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  as  they  had  been  discriminated  against  by 
the  petty  judge  who  gave  them  a  sentence  twice 
as  long  as  that  meted  out  to  “three-time”  prosti¬ 
tutes,  drunkards,  and  “disorderly”  cases.  They 
were  also  discriminated  against  by  the  President 
himself  who  gave  an  “unconditional  pardon,”  but 
tried  to  escape  responsibility  by  making  no  com¬ 
ment  of  any  sort  in  so  doing. 

Dudley  Field  Malone,  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Progressive,  whose  wife  was  among  the  pris¬ 
oners  confined  at  Occoquan  workhouse,  both  pro¬ 
tested  to  the  President  as  to  the  sentence  meted 
out  to  these  American  women  and  the  conditions 
they  were  forced  to  submit  to  at  the  workhouse. 
It  was  in  response  to  the  indignation  of  these  two 
men,  both  personal  friends  of  the  President,  that 
the  President  declared  he  was  “shocked.”  Both 
men  impressed  upon  the  chief  executive  that  the 
only  answer  to  an  intolerable  situation  which  had 
been  created  in  this  country  by  his  own  attitude 
on  the  federal  suffrage  situation,  was  the  passage 
of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  his  forced 
progression  toward  complete  democracy,  asked 
for  a  poll  of  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  votes 
in  the  house  and  senate. 

His  answer,  however,  has  so  far  been,  not  the 
weight  of  his  influence  toward  the  passage  of 
federal  suffrage  amendment,  but  the  unconditional 
pardon  of  the  women  confined  at  Occoquan.  The 
women  pardoned  were  Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 
nan,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  of 
New  York;  Miss  Janet  Fotheringham,  of  Buffalo; 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  of  Wilmington ; 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  of  Reno;  Miss  Florence  Hul- 
burt,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Eleanor  Cal- 
nan,  of  Methuen;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Kinkead,  of 
Montclair,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbott,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City;  Mrs.  Paul  Reyneau,  of  Detroit;  Mrs. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  L. 

ramingham,  Mass. ;  Miss  Mary  H. 


Ingham,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner, 
of  Washington;  Mrs.  Amelia  Hines  Walker,  of 
Baltimore. 

IT  was  the  non-committal  silence  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  regard  to  this  enforced  pardon, 
which  had  been  interpreted  to  the  prisoners 
as  support  for  the  amendment,  that  drove  Mrs. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  to  make  a  test  case  of  her  in¬ 
dividual  experience.  In  that  Mr.  Hopkins  had  in¬ 
terviewed  the  President,  who  had  pledged  his  sup¬ 
port,  his  silence,  Mrs.  Hopkins  held,  was  insup¬ 
portable. 

Quite  alone,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  day 
following  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  Mrs.  Hop¬ 
kins,  after  writing  to  the  President  a  letter  that 
was  in  effect  an  accusation  and  a  declaration  of 
rights,  carried  a  banner  to  the  White  House  gates 
and  stood  sentry  there  for  ten  minutes.  On  her 
banner  was  the  declaration :  “We  do  not  ask 
pardon  for  ourselves,  but  justice  for  all  American 
women.”  While  Mrs.  Hopkins  stood  at  attention, 
confronted  by  a  curious  crowd  as  large  as  had 
collected  on  those  days  when  the  police  had  ar¬ 
rested  women  for  “obstructing  traffic,”  the  Pres¬ 
ident  passed  through  the  gates  and  saluted. 

Mrs.  Hopkins’  challenge  to  the  President,  to 
which  he  has  as  yet  made  no  response,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

MY  dear  Mr.  President :  The  pardon  issued 
to  me  by  you  is  accompanied  by  no  ex¬ 
planation.  It  can  have  but  one  of  two 
meanings — either  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  as 
you  personally  stated  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  I  vio¬ 
lated  no  law  of  the  country,  and  no  ordinance  of 
this  city,  in  exercising  my  right  of  peaceful  pe¬ 
tition,  and  therefore  you,  as  an  act  of  justice,  ex¬ 
tended  to  me  your  pardon,  or  you  pardoned  me  to 
save  yourself  the  embarrassment  of  an  acute  and 
distressing  political  situation. 

“In  this  case,  in  thus  saving  yourself,  you  have 
deprived  me  of  the  right  through  appeal  to  prove 
by  legal  processes  that  the  police  powers  of  Wash¬ 
ington  despotically  and  falsely  convicted  me  on  a 
false  charge,  in  order  to  save  you  personal  or  po¬ 
litical  embarrassment. 

“As  you  have  not  seen  fit  to  tell  the  public  the 
true  reason,  I  am  compelled  to  resume  my  peace¬ 
ful  petition  for  political  liberty.  If  the  police  ar¬ 
rest  me  I  shall  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  necessary.  If  the  police  do  not  arrest 
me,  I  shall  believe  that  you  do  not  believe  me 
guilty.  This  is  the  only  method  by  which  I  can 
release  myself  from  the  intolerable  and  false  po¬ 
sition  in  which  your  unexplained  pardon  has 
placed  me. 

“Mr.  Hopkins  and  I  repudiate  absolutely  the 
current  report  that  I  would  accept  a  pardon  which 
was  an  act  of  your  ‘good  nature.’ 


“In  this  case,  which  involves  my  fundamental 
constitutional  rights,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  myself  do 
not  desire  your  presidential  benevolence,  but 
American  justice. 

“Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  that  you  would 
insult  us  by  extending  to  me  your  ‘good  nature’ 
under  these  circumstances. 

“This  pardon,  without  any  explanation  of  your 
reasons  for  its  issuance,  in  no  way  mitigates  the 
injustice  inflicted  upon  me  by  the  violation  of  my 
constitutional  civil  right. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“Alison  Turnbull  Hopkins.” 

THE  suffrage  picket  on  the  President  as  the 
responsible  head  of  this  nation  was  resumed 
Monday,  July  23,  exactly  one  month  from 
the  day  the  police  had  intervened  and  created 
disturbances  by  attempting  to  stop  peaceful  pick¬ 
eting  on  the  part  of  suffragists  at  the  gates  of  the 
White  House. 

The  vast  crowds  that  flood  the  avenue  between 
four  and  five  on  every  working  day,  the  same 
crowds  that  the  police  have  been  accusing  suffrag¬ 
ists  of  being  the  “proximate  cause”  of,  streaming 
homeward  once  more  caught  sight  of  the  float¬ 
ing  purple,  white  and  gold  banners  under  the 
White  House  trees.  The  vast  majority  laughed 
aloud  at  the  victorious  banners  that  had  figured 
in  police  raids  and  court  rooms  for  so  many 
weeks.  Many  congratulated  the  women  holding 
the  banners  on  their  victory  for  democracy,  with 
hopes  that  the  six  months’  vigil  was  nearly  over. 

At  one  gate  stood  that  battle-scarred  banner 
that  has  been  torn  down  by  the  police,  and  by 
the  disorderly  persons  they  encouraged,  and 
looked  upon  with  official  disapproval  by  a  petty 
police  judge.  Faded  and  torn,  the  many  in  the 
crowd  looked  at  it  with  respect.  The  simple 
legend  it  carried,  which  in  the  past  month  has 
caused  the  arrest  of  fifty-eight  women  in  an 
American  community,  was  “Mr.  President,  how 
long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?” — the  last 
public  utterance  of  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain. 

At  the  other  gate  floated  a  new  banner,  on 
that  first  day  held  by  a  released  prisoner  from 
Occoquan :  “We  ask,  not  pardon  for  ourselves, 
but  justice  for  all  American  women.”  Many  a 
man  took  off  his  hat  as  he  read  the  words  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
seen  the  significance  of. 

Among  the  women  who  served  the  first  day  of 
the  resumption  of  the  picket  line  were  Mrs.  John 
Winters  Brannan,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Paul  Rey¬ 
neau,  of  Detroit;  Miss  Eleanor  Calnan,  of  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Miss  Lucy  Brannan,  of  Baltimore ;  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Ascough,  of  Hartford;  Miss  Vivian  Pierce, 
of  San  Francisco;  Miss  Katherine  Fisher,  of 
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Occoquan 


ON  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July  17,  Judge 
Mullowney  sentenced  sixteen  women,  of 
whom  I  was  one,  to  sixty  days  in  the  Work- 
house  on  a  charge  of  “obstructing  traffic.” 

We  were  taken  to  the  District  jail  and  held 
there  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  During  that  time 
the  superintendent  of  the  jail  and  the  matron 
were  extremely  solicitous  for  our  comfort.  The 
matron  urged  the  wisdom  of  eating  something 
before  we  left,  and  we  were  served  with  soup, 
bread  and  milk.  It  seemed  to  be  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  food.  Later  we  looked  back  on  that  re¬ 
freshment  with  increased  respect.  Just  before  we 
left  the  jail  a  roll  of  toilet  paper  was  handed 
to  one  of  the  group. 

At  the  Union  Station  the  superintendent  of  the 
jail  put  us  in  charge  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Workhouse.  Superintendent 
Whittaker’s  manner  was  unpleasant,  but  we  were 
quite  inclined  to  make  allowances  for  him.  We 
felt  that  he  was  probably  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
take  us,  and  possibly  embarrassed  in  carrying  out 
his  duty.  We  didn’t  mind  walking  two  by  two 
from  the  gate  to  the  train  and  it  was  mildly 
amusing  to  have  with  us  the  oranges  he  had  for¬ 
bidden  Miss  Vernon  to  give  to  us. 

The  short  journey  on  the  train  was  pleasant  and 
uneventful.  From  the  station  at  Occoquan  the 
women  sent  to  the  Workhouse  were  put  into  three 
conveyances;  two  were  filled  with  white  women 
and  the  third  with  colored  women.  In  the  office 
of  the  Workhouse  we  stood  in  a  line  and  one  at 
a  time  were  registered  and  given  a  number.  The 
matron  called  us  by  number  and  first  name  to 
the  desk.  Money  and  jewelry  was  accounted  for 
and  put  in  the  safe.  We  were  then  sent  to  the 
dining-room.  The  meal  of  soup,  rye  bread  and 
water  was  not  palatable,  and  some  of  us  managed 
to  eat  a  piece  of  the  smuggled  oranges,  but  not 
with  great  success.  Most  of  the  fruit  was  taken 
from  us.  One  of  the  group  said  it  reminded  her 
of  breaking  rules  at  boarding  school.  We  all 
agreed  cheerfully  that  we  would  try  to  pretend 
we  were  at  boarding  school  and  obey  the  rules. 
Pretending  that  we  were  in  boarding  school  be¬ 
gan  speedily  to  be  a  difficult  accomplishment. 
But  we  did  endeavor,  every  one  of  the  sixteen 
women,  to  obey  the  Workhouse  rules. 

FROM  the  dining-room  we  were  taken  to  the 
dormitory.  At  one  end  of  the  long  room  a 
white  woman  and  two  colored  women  were 
waiting  for  us.  Before  these  women  we  were 
obliged,  one  by  one,  to  remove  all  our  clothing, 
and  after  taking  a  shower  bath  put  on  the  Work- 
house  clothes.  These  clothes  consisted  of  heavy 
unbleached  muslin  chemise  and  drawers,  a  petti¬ 
coat  made  of  ticking,  and  a  heavy  dark  gray  cot¬ 
ton  mother  hubbard  dress.  The  last  touch  was 
a  full,  heavy,  dark  blue  apron  which  tied  around 
the  waist.  The  stockings  were  thick  and  clumsy. 
There  were  not  enough  stockings,  and  those  of  us 
who  did  not  have  stockings  during  our  sojourning 
there  were  probably  rather  fortunate.  We  were 
told  to  wear  our  own  shoes  for  the  time  being, 
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as  they  did  not  have  enough  in  stock.  The  one 
small  rough  towel  that  was  given  to  us  we  were 
told  must  be  folded  and  tucked  into  our  aprons. 
The  prisoners  were  permitted  to  have  only  what 
they  could  carry. 

The  dormitory  was  clean  and  cool  and  we 
longed  to  go  to  bed,  but  we  were  told  we  must 
dress  and  go  into  the  adjoining  room  where  Su¬ 
perintendent  Whittaker  would  see  us.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker  brought  with  him  a  man  whom  we  after¬ 
ward  learned  was  a  newspaper  man.  The  super¬ 
intendent  informed  us  that  for  about  an  hour  we 
could  do  as  we  chose,  and  pointing  to  the  piano 
said  we  might  play  and  sing.  The  piano  was  not 
unlocked  while  we  were  there,  but  that  night  no 
one  had  a  desire  to  sing.  Although  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker's  words  were  few  and  not  unpleasant,  we 
realized  that  our  presence  did  not  cause  him  either 
embarrassment  or  regret. 

We  were  told  that  one  dormitory  was  given  up 
to  colored  women;  in  the  other  one,  the  one  in 
which  we  were  to  sleep,  there  would  be  both  col¬ 
ored  and  white  women.  We  had  asked  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  our  toilet  things  and  were  told  we 
could  not  have  them  until  the  next  morning,  that 
is  we  would  be  permitted  to  have  our  combs  and 
tooth  brushes  then.  But  we  were  not  permitted  to 
have  these  until  Thursday.  One  matron  told  us 
we  must  not  lend  our  comb  to  other  prisoners 
and  must  not  mingle  with  the  colored  women. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  dormitory  was  the 
“washroom”  and  several  toilets  used  by  all  the 
women  in  the  dormitory.  There  was  no  toilet  pa¬ 
per  and  when  we  asked  for  it  we  were  told  ex¬ 
plicitly  that  it  was  not  furnished  and  we  would 
not  be  given  any.  The  paper  which  had  been 
given  to  us  at  the  jail  had  been  taken  from  us. 
The  following  day  we  were  obliged  to  see  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  answer  questions  as  to  vaccination  and 
so  on.  We  complained  to  him  of  the  serious 
condition  and  were  told  he  would  report  it  to  the 
superintendent.  Later  in  the  day  we  were  told 
that  we  could  use  the  toilet  reserved  for  the  night 
matron  and  that  toilet  paper  would  be  furnished. 

THE  day  was  spent  in  the  sewing-room.  We 
were  permitted  to  talk  in  low  tones,  two  or 
three  being  allowed  to  sit  together.  While 
we  were  there  the  sewing  was  very  light.  We 
turned  hems  on  sheets  and  pillow  slips  and  sewed 
on  the  machine.  There  were  both  white  and  col¬ 
ored  women  working  in  the  sewing-room.  The 
work  was  monotonous  and  our  clothing  extremely 
heavy. 

The  great  nervous  strain  came  at  meal  time. 
All  the  women  ate  in  one  big  room.  The  white 
women  sat  at  one  side.  The  meal  time  lasted 
thirty  and  sometimes  forty  minutes.  The  food  to 
us  was  not  palatable,  but  we  all  tried  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  and  eat  enough  to  keep  up  our  strength.  The 
real  problem,  however,  was  not  the  food;  it  was 
the  enforced  silence.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  dining-room,  and  after  a  consci¬ 
entious  effort  to  eat,  the  silent  waiting  was  curi¬ 
ously  unpleasant. 


There  were  other  regulations  which  were  try¬ 
ing.  In  the  “recreation  time”  the  prisoners  are 
not  allowed  to  sew  or  knit.  The  use  of  the  pencil 
is  forbidden  at  all  times.  Each  inmate  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  write  but  two  letters  a  month,  one  to 
her  family  and  one  business  letter.  All  mail  re¬ 
ceived  and  sent  is  opened  and  read  by  one  of  the 
officials.  Next  to  our  longing  for  our  own  toilet 
things  was  our  desire  for  a  pencil  and  a  scrap  of 
paper.  Another  rule  which  makes  life  in  the 
Workhouse  more  difficult  than  life  in  jail  is  that 
the  Workhouse  prisoners  are  not  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  food  sent  in  from  outside. 

DURING  our  stay  in  the  Workhouse  we  all 
received  helpful  hints,  and  even  more  help¬ 
ful  warnings  from  the  inmates,  and  also 
from  some  of  the  subordinates  connected  with  the 
institution.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  wise  to 
go  into  details  concerning  these  acts  of  friendli¬ 
ness.  We  found  that  the  other  prisoners  were  all 
amazed  at  the  excessive  sentences  we  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Old  offenders,  they  told  us,  received  only 
thirty  days.  We  were  allowed  no  privileges,  but 
were  compelled  to  conform  literally  to  the  rules 
provided  for  the  unfortunate  women  usually  to 
be  found  at  such  an  institution. 

The  attitude  of  Superintendent  Whittaker  was, 
from  the  beginning,  distinctly  unfriendly.  This 
culminated  in  an  almost  unbelievable  exhibition 
as  we  were  leaving.  Asking  for  the  attention  of 
Miss  Burns  and  the  rest  of  us,  Superintendent 
Whittaker  said,  “Now  that  you  are  going,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.”  And  turning  to  Miss 
Burns,  he  continued,  “And  I  want  to  say  it  to  you. 
The  next  lot  of  women  who  come  here  won’t  be 
treated  with  the  same  consideration  that  these 
women  were.” 

Superintendent  Whittaker’s  threat  should  not  be 
taken  seriously.  The  police  department  has  re¬ 
ceived  new  orders  concerning  the  suffrage  pickets 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  there  were  fur¬ 
ther  arrests,  Judge  Mullowney  and  Superintendent 
Whittaker  would  also  have  new  orders. 


The  Vindication  of  the  Suffrage  Pickets 

Concluded  from  Page  Four 
New  York;  Miss  Fotheringham,  of  Buffalo;  Mrs. 
Annie  Arniel,  of  Wilmington ;  Miss  Anne  Martin, 
of  Nevada;  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  of  Nebraska; 
Miss  Pauline  Clarke,  of  New  York. 

The  following  telegram,  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  following  the  “pardon,” 
shows  the  temper  of  the  forward-looking  suf¬ 
fragists  of  the  nation  who  refuse  to  be  put  off 
longer  by  fine  words  or  non-committal  benevo¬ 
lence  : 

A  pardon  extended  to  those  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  no  offense  is  not  an  adequate  fulfilment  of 
your  duty  towards  democracy.  Congress  should 
at  once  pass  the  suffrage  amendment  enfranchis¬ 
ing  20,000,000  women  as  a  war  measure.  Your 
influence  is  sufficient  to  insure  passage  of  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  the  responsibility  for  the 
delay  and  injustice  towards  women  rests  upon 
your  shoulders.  Please  act  at  once  and  be  true 
to  your  own  words. — Respectfully  yours,  (Signed) 
Mary  Winsor,  Pennsylvania  Branch,  N.  W.  P. 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 
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“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


The  Pickets  and  the  President 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced, 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In.  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two- thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


Hp  HE  amazing  episode  in  the  suffrage  movement  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the 
government  to  suppress  the  appeal  of  women  for  political  freedom  by  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  was  brought  to  an  unexpected  conclusion 
by  the  government’s  complete  and  sudden  surrender. 

Eighteen  women,  arrested  and  sentenced  with  open  disregard  for  the  law  by 
appointees  of  President  Wilson,  were  suddenly  “pardoned”  by  the  President  to 
still  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  rising  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Immediately  after  the  “pardon,”  it  was  broadly  intimated  in  the  Washington 
press  that  the  “pickets”  would  not  be  molested  again  by  the  police.  When  they 
carried  their  banners  to  the  White  House  gates  the  next  day — repeating  in  every 
particular  the  act  for  which  they  had  been  arrested — they  were  allowed  to  take 
their  stand  in  peace;  and  their  steady  appeal  to  the  President  for  justice  to 
women  is  now  pursuing  its  even  course,  as  it  was  before  the  campaign  of  vio¬ 
lence  initiated  by  the  administration  against  them. 

This  is  the  first  victory,  since  the  war  began,  involving  the  government  in  a 
wave  of  hysteria,  of  the  people  against  the  United  States  government. 

In  every  other  quarter  democratic  reforms,  however  noble  in  their  purpose, 
have  been  suppressed  as  “treasonable.”  Women  have  steadfastly  maintained  that 
their  demand  for  justice  at  home  was  in  the  highest  sense  patriotic  and  loyal. 
Women  alone  have  stood  out  against  the  petty  persecution  of  police  courts  in  de¬ 
fense  of  fundamental  liberty,  and  have  held  their  ground — unflinching  defenders 
of  the  democratic  principles  which  our  country  is  forever  pledged  to  honor. 

The  suffrage  pickets,  cleaving  to  their  belief  in  democracy  for  America  and 
for  the  world,  have  sent  a  clear  message  to  the  American  people.  They  have  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  high  and  courageous  act  that  American  women  are  not  satisfied  with 
disfranchisement,  that  in  a  distressing  national  emergency  women,  strong,  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  patriotic,  cry  aloud  for  liberty.  They  boldly  accuse  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  disloyalty  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  in  blocking  democratic  re¬ 
forms.  They  have  refused  to  be  silenced  by  police  persecutions.  They  have  main¬ 
tained  their  right  of  protest  against  the  government  in  defense  of  American  ideals. 
They  will  continue  to  struggle  for  those  principles  of  freedom  which  constitute  the 
only  glory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  pride  that  women  today  lead  the  nation  in  a  courageous  fight  for 
the  principles  our  nation  pledged  itself  to  honor  when  it  began  to  be. 
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Something  for  Nothing 

W.  H.  Crichton  Clarke 


SO  LONG  as  men  can  take  one  position  before 
election  and  another  after,  without  any  em¬ 
barrassment  or  obvious  inconsistency,  they 
will  do  so.  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  good-humor¬ 
edly  welcomed  picketing  during  his  campaign  as  a 
means  of  advertising  his  sympathy  with  the  cause. 
It  is  only  after  election  that  he  wants  his  former 
position  forgotten,  and  becomes  affronted  because 
women  expect  him  to  feel  now  the  way  he  did 
then. 

There  is  no  more  political  sense  in  letting  men 
postpone  woman  suffrage  until  after  the  war  in 
the  United  States,  than  there  is  in  similarly  post¬ 
poning  equal  manhood  suffrage  in  Prussia  or 
home  rule  in  Ireland. 

THERE  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  kind  to 
politicians.  The  Irish  have  done  nothing  for 
England  and  they  can  have  home  rule  at 
once  by  agreeing  among  themselves ;  this  because 
England  needs  their  co-operation.  English 
women,  however,  are  working  their  hands  off 
on  war  work  and,  therefore,  England  wanted 
them  to  wait  until  after  the  war  to  get  the  vote. 
Gratitude  runs  high  during  a  war  and  during  a 
political  campaign.  It  cools  down  when  peace  or 
victory  comes. 

If  women  were  capable  of  folding  their  hands 
and  saying:  “Mr.  Wilson  treats  this  as  a  war  for 
male  democracy;  he  resents  any  suggestion  that 
it  is  also  for  female  democracy;  when  this  war  in¬ 
volves  women’s  rights  as  well  as  men’s,  we  will 
volunteer  our  services,”  women  would  be  courted 


the  same  as  Ireland  is.  They  would  get  the  vote 
so  quickly  it  would  astound  them. 

Women  worked  during  the  Civil  War;  they 
were  to  have  recognition  afterward.  They  did  not 
get  it.  The  time  to  get  the  vote  in  Ireland,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  the  United  States  is  before  the  war  stops. 

Let  us  fight  for  democracy  abroad,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  worth  fighting  for  at  home. 
While  we  see  the  big  mote  in  Germany’s  eye,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  little  one  in  our  own;  that 
is,  if  one  can  truthfully  call  it  a  “little  mote”  that 
half  the  adult  population  of  our  “democracy”  is 
without  a  voting  voice  in  the  government  that 
rules  them. 

EVEN  New  York  voters  might  be  now  led  to 
find  an  appealing  sympathy  in  the  thought 
that  women  who  had  worked  faithfully  for 
Mr.  Wilson  under  his  strong  endorsement  of  their 
cause  during  his  campaign  were  forced  to  stand 
in  wind  and  rain  to  remind  him  of  their  services 
and  his  vanished  interest  and  of  the  many  things 
women  are  now  doing  for  their  country. 

MR.  WILSON’S  resentment  against  the 
women  picketing  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  his  keen  mind  realizes  that  he  cannot 
send  out  effective  or  stirring  appeals  for  male 
democracy  with  banners  at  his  very  door  remind¬ 
ing  him  that  while  he  is  willing  to  send  millions 
of  men  into  scenes  of  foreign  carnage  to  protect 
the  man’s  vote,  he  is  not  willing  to  send  a  message 
to  Congress  for  the  woman’s  vote.  The  dilemma 


galls  him.  There  are  only  three  alternatives : 

(1)  To  send  his  former  supporters  to  jail  for 
holding  up  banners  such  as  any  lunch  stand  has 
a  right  to  send  out  as  advertisements; 

(2)  To  stop  sending  out  his  stirring  appeals 
for  male  democracy ; 

(3)  To  send  his  message  to  Congress  for 
women’s  rights. 

i 

The  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  will  grow  too 
hot  to  hold.  We  cannot  fight  in  Europe  for  rights 
while  we  are  jailing  women  here  because  they 
peacefully  petition  for  them. 

The  second  horn  is  unthinkable.  The  whole 
country  is  committed  to  this  fight  for  democracy 
and  the  appeals  must  not  cease. 

The  third  alternative  represents  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  if  women  will  simply  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip,  especially  because,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wilson  be¬ 
gins  to  let  women  go  to  jail  rather  than  to  redeem 
any  part  of  the  implied  promises  of  his  campaign, 
women  will  begin  to  show  resentment  and  let  up 
on  their  war  work. 

THE  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the 
women’s  work  will  earn  the  vote  now  if  that 
is  the  only  way  to  gain  her  support  for  the 
war.  But  politicians,  so  long  as  they  receive  work 
for  nothing,  will  give  nothing  for  it.  Mr.  Wilson 
got  the  support  of  many  women  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  nothing,  and  now  he  is  paying  for  it  in 
the  same  coin,  but  he  naturally  does  not  desire 
that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact. 


The  Challenge  of  Governments 

By  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch 


IN  the  conflict  of  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt’s  protest  in  regard  to 
race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  torrent 
of  words  over  the  Woman’s  Party  White  House 
banners,  and  now  in  regard  to  the  expulsion  of 
certain  citizens  from  Arizona,  larger  aspects  of 
very  vital  matters  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
Whether  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  daintily  polite, 
or  the  action  of  the  Woman’s  Party  opportune  is 
a  question  of  small  moment  compared  with  the 
importance  of  the  facts  which  were  made  to  stand 
out  clearly. 

Our  nation  has  entered  very  tardily  upon  a 
great  world  war  which,  whatever  its  starting 
point,  has  now  developed  into  a  challenge  of  gov¬ 
ernments  everywhere.  When  every  nation  is  set¬ 
ting  its  house  in  order  why  should  we  expect  our 
injustices  to  escape  notice?  Surely  the  lamentable 
fact  is  that  we  have  skeletons  in  our  political  cup¬ 


board,  and  not  that  some  one  rattles  them  to  the 
annoyance  of  smug  citizens. 

There  is  not  a  thoughtful  person  who  will  not 
approve  the  protest  of  President  Wilson  to  the 
governor  of  Arizona  in  regard  to  the  “danger  of 
citizens  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands.” 
And  equally  will  thoughtful  citizens  condemn  the 
lawlessness  in  East  St.  Louis  and  at  the  gates  of 
the  White  House,  where  peaceable  women  were 
set  upon  by  rowdies  unchecked  by  the  police. 

There  are  those  who  excuse  this  lawlessness  be¬ 
cause  at  “such  a  time”  the  head  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  not  be  “disturbed”  by  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage.  At  a  much  more  critical  time 
for  England  Lloyd  George  is  being  disturbed 
about  theTeTPgovernment  of  a  little  island  of  five 
millions  of  people.  And  surely  no  one  can  sup¬ 
pose  the  czar  was  not  disturbed,  or  Constantine! 


The  disturbing  of  governments  where  injustice 
exists  is  universal.  If  America’s  smooth  words 
about  liberty  and  democracy  are  not  genuine,  then 
our  government  will  be  disturbed. 

The  whole  world  is  seething,  and  such  chal¬ 
lenges  as  that  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  of  the 
White  House  banners  are  as  certain  to  occur  here 
as  are  protests  elsewhere  in  the  name  of  human 
freedom.  And  here,  as  elsewhere,  protests  cannot 
be  stopped  by  criticism  of  their  form  or  by  sup¬ 
pression,  but  only  by  doing  justice. 

The  day  of  reckoning  for  political  tyranny  is  at 
hand.  Facts  prove  the  moment  opportune.  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  badly  led  if  at  a  time  when  all  govern¬ 
ments  are  capitulating  she  wraps  herself  in  a 
cloak  of  self-righteousness  and  proclaims  that  her 
government  alone  in  the  whole  wide  world  needs 
no  amending. 
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Picket  Pardon  Precipitates  Renewed  Demand  for  Action 


The  Resumption  of  the  Picket  Line 


Left  to  Right,  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  and  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Who  Have  All  Been  Arrested  for  Picketing 


WITH  the  be¬ 
lated  libera¬ 
tion  of  the 
White  House  pick¬ 
ets  and  reversal  of 
the  administration 
policy  on  suffrage 
picketing,  the  pro¬ 
test  meetings  being 
held  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  the 
bombardment  o  f 
Congress  and  the 
President  by  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters 
demanding  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  women 
in  prison,  changed  to 
a  renewed  demand 
for  the  passage  of 
the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment 
as  a  war  measure. 

The  imprisonment 
of  thirty-three 
women  in  Washington  has  galvanized  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  apparently,  into  the  realization 
that  women  asked  to  bear  war  burdens  must  be 
now  given  a  voice  in  the  government  that  exacts 
service  from  all  alike. 

No  sooner  were  the  suffrage  pickets  released 
from  Occoquan  than  demands  to  hear  them  pre¬ 
sent  the  dereliction  of  the  government  in  depriv¬ 
ing  women  of  votes  began  to  flow  in  from  many 
cities.  Protest  meetings  have  been  held  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  Washington  state,  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  in  South  Car¬ 
olina,  in  Mississippi,  and  in  many  eastern  centers. 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon  spoke  in  Morristown,  New 
Jersey;  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Boston  and  its 
suburban  towns;  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
In  each  city  indignant  women  volunteered  for  the 
picket  line,  although  at  the  time  they  knew  that 
prison  sentences  undoubtedly  confronted  them; 
and  telegrams  were  sent  to  Congress  and  to  the 
President,  protesting  against  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  and  demanding  action  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment. 

SARA  BARD  FIELD  spoke  last  week  in  Den¬ 
ver  at  one  of  the  largest  protest  meetings 
which  have  been  held  since  the  government 
prosecution  of  suffragists  started.  The  meeting 
at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  was  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Margaret  Long,  chairman  of  the  First  Congres¬ 
sional  district.  Miss  Alice  Henkle,  of  Chicago, 
for  several  months  in  charge  of  the  White  House 
and  Capitol  pickets,  and  one  of  the  most  engag¬ 
ing  of  the  younger  suffrage  speakers,  told  the  six 
months’  history  of  the  suffrage  picketing  up  to 
the  dramatic  interference  of  the  government. 
Mrs.  Field  made  it  very  plain  that  the  whole  op¬ 
position  to  the  passage  of  suffrage  as  a  war  meas¬ 


ure  came  from  the  White  House,  and  denounced 
the  stupidly  suppressive  measures  being  taken  in 
Washington  against  the  women’s  expression  of 
their  dissatisfaction. 

Mrs.  Helen  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Governor’s 
Advisory  Council,  and  treasurer  of  the  Denver 
Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  introduced  the 
speakers.  Telegrams  of  protest  were  sent  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress,  and  a  large  sum  col¬ 
lected  to  carry  on  the  national  work  of  the  party. 

Miss  Vernon,  one  of  the  first  pickets  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  for  picketing,  in  her  New  England  meet¬ 
ings,  was  uncompromising  in  her  attitude  toward 
the  administration.  “The  pickets  have  merely 
visualized  the  demand  of  women  throughout  the 
country  for  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of 
American  women.  If  we  women  are  makin'g 
things  difficult  now — and  I  pray  to  heaven  that  we 
are— let  us  make  the  difficulty  as  great  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  order  to  put  this  thing  through,”  she  said. 

IN  St.  Paul  last  week  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  representing  alert  newspaper  men 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  without  one 
dissenting  vote  endorsed  an  emphatic  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  and  the  President  to  pass 
the  national  suffrage  amendment  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure.  This  strong  endorsement,  coming  from  a 
large  group  commonly  considered  conservative, 
demonstrates  the  changing  tone  of  public  opinion 
that  the  sentence  of  American  women  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  opening  up  the  whole  federal  suffrage 
question,  inevitably  brought  about. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Minnesota  Woman’s  Party,  in  speaking  of  the 
convention  and  the  endorsement,  says:  “I  came 
away  heartened  by  the  many  individual  resolu¬ 
tions  sent  to  President  Wilson  and  by  the  many 


promises  of  action 
on  the  part  of  their 
congressmen  by  del¬ 
egates  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  Arkansas, 
the  Dakotas,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Texas,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Iowa,  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  If  some  of 
these  congressmen 
could  have  heard  the 
frank  disgust  ex¬ 
pressed  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  following,  not 
leading,  Russia  and 
England  in  this 
matter,  I  think  they 
would  pass  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  overnight.  All 
the  Arkansas  dele¬ 
gates,”  goes  on  Miss 
Grant,  “were  suf¬ 
fragists,  as  was 
Governor  Brough,  who  attended  the  convention. 
It  was  the  Arkansas  delegation  that  claimed  the 
honor  of  moving  the  suffrage  resolution  adopted.” 

DURING  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson’s  second 
visit  to  Mississippi  last  week,  this  energetic 
Southern  field  secretary  held  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  Vicksburg,  to  which  men  were  invited,  at 
which  the  story  of  the  fearless  picket  was  told; 
and  added  important  working  officers  to  the  state 
roster  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Mississippi  women  are  now  serving  as 
vice-chairmen  of  the  state  branch  of  the  Woman’s 
Party:  Mrs.  Linn  Boyd  Watkins,  of  Pass  Chris¬ 
tian;  Miss  Anna  Miltenberger,  president  of  the 
Civic  League  of  Pass  Christian;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Walsh,  vice-regent  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  of  Gulfport; 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Goodwin,  of  Gulfport;  Miss  Emma 
Borchert,  of  Vicksburg;  and  Miss  Nellie  Cur- 
phey,  of  Vicksburg. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  that  Representative  Pat 
Harrison’s  wholesome  respect  for  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  has  not  decreased  since  his  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Rules  Committee,  decided,  in  spite  of 
him,  to  report  favorably  the  motion  to  create  a 
suffrage  committee  in  the  House.  The  Mississippi 
press  declare  that  he  fled  before  Mrs.  Thompson 
when  she  went  to  Gulfport  with  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  of  leading  a  deputation  of  indignant 
women  from  Pass  Christian,  Biloxi,  and  Gulf¬ 
port  to  the  congressman.  The  trouble  was,  said 
the  papers,  that  Mr.  Harrison  heard  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  and  fled  from  his  home  the  very  day  the 
suffragists  arrived,  though  he  was  scheduled  for 
another  week  in  Gulfport.  Gulfport  leaders, 
however,  expressed  their  protest  by  joining  the 
state  executive  committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 
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Comments 


New  York  Women  Congratulate 
Prisoners 


W 


HILE  Root  is  talking  in  Russia  and  Per¬ 
shing  is  preparing  in  France,  here’s 
three  cheers  for  the  plucky  rear  guard 
who  are  now  fighting  for  women  at  home.  We 
pledge  our  support  and  Red  Cross  dividends  to 
you  who  are  exposing  the  hypocracy  of  spread¬ 
ing  abroad  a  democracy  which  does  not  exist 
in  these  United  States.  We  congratulate  you,  the 
only  clear-sighted,  single-minded,  courageous 
suffragists  in  America. — Grace  Johnston,  Kath¬ 
arine  Anthony,  Myra  Louise  Grant,  Marjorie 
Benton  Cooke,  Elisabeth  Irwin,  Jessie  Benton 
Cooke,  Elinor  Burns,  Sophie  Wilds,  Harriet 
Johnson,  Harriet  Forbes,  Helen  Hil¬ 
liard,  Sidney  Colestock,  Dr.  Gertrude 
Kelly,  Mary  Ware  Dennett,  Kathe¬ 
rine  Leckie,  Marion  B.  Cothren, 

Mary  Chamberlain,  Elisabeth  C.  Wat¬ 
son,  Elisabeth  W.  Colt. 


I 


The  Historic  Struggle 

AM  in  heartiest  accord  with  the  efforts  you 
are  making  for  the  federal  amendment.  All 
of  our  liberties  emerge  from  just  such  a  strug¬ 
gle  as  you  are  so  gallantly  making.  The  world’s 
libertarians  were  first  treated  as  criminals.  This 
is  not  the  only  time  that  truth  has  been  on  the 
scaffold. — Frederick  C.  Howe,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration. 


From  an  Economist 

'HE  government  should  be  ashamed  of  ar¬ 
resting  women  who  fight  for  liberty.  It 
should  follow  the  example  of  Russia  and 
England  and  pass  the  suffrage  amendment. — 
Charles  A.  Beard,  of  Columbia  University. 


T 


Making  the  President  Safe 
for  Democracy 

1  SHOULD  like  to  congratulate 
you  and  your  fellow-workers  on 
the  wonderful  results  of  your 
present  campaign  of  picketing  the 
President,  so  as  to  make  him  safe  for 
democracy.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
best  piece  of  educational  militancy  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  suffrage 
fight  in  this  country. 

May  I  urge  you  not  to  let  your¬ 
selves  be  deterred  or  deflected  from 
your  present  line  of  action  by  the 
fearsomeness  of  your  friends  or  the 
criticism  of  your  enemies,  both  within 
and  without  the  suffrage  movement. 

The  time  for  silk-mitted  grandmoth¬ 
erly  tactics  has  passed.  Woman  will 
never  win  her  fight  by  entreaties. 

What  is  needed  is  agitation  sostenuto  and  cre¬ 
scendo. 

“De  l’audace,  encore  de  1’audace,  toujours  de 
l’audace.” — Frederick  A.  Blossom. 

Sacrifice  for  Political 
Justice 

WE  pledge  five  hundred  dollars  as  proof  of 
our  admiration  of  the  courageous  spirit  of 
the  women  who  are  sacrificing  their  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  for  political  justice  for  all  the  women 
of  this  country. — Irene  and  Alice  Lewisohn,  New 
York  City. 

The  Battles  of  the  People 

OMEN  of  courage  are  fighting  in  front  of 
the  national  executive  mansion  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  people — for  justice  to  women, 
for  free  speech,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. — John  Brisben  Walker,  New  York. 
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nation  is  today  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  majority  of  American  voters 
would  grant  such  suffrage  if  given  an  opportunity 
to  record  their  will.  A  view-point  so  generally 
held  to  represent  fundamental  issues  of  justice 
and  human  rights  cannot  properly  be  denied  an 
appeal  to  the  decision  of  the  American  voters. 
Our  democracy  is  based  on  the  principal  of  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people,  for  the  people  and  of  the 
people,  which  means  a  decision  by  the  majority 
vote.  The  demand  for  the  federal  amendment  is 
only  a  legitimate  petition  for  hearing  in  this  court. 
This  issue  exists.  It  cannot  be  met  by  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  public  expression  or  even  by  the 
imprisonment  of  suffrage  standard-bearers.  The 
fundamentals  of  our  democratic  institutions  are 
involved.— Edward  A.  Rumley,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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The  Smoke  of  Ignorance 

W 


HAT  a  magnificent  stand  the 
picketers  are  talcing!  When 
the  smoke  of  opposition  and 
prejudice  and  ignorance  rolls  away, 
and  the  nation  comes  to  regard  the 
matter  in  its  true  light,  and  with  the 
splendid  vision  that  has  been  granted 
to  the  Woman’s  Party,  the  work  that 
the  picketers  have  done  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  truly  great  and 
majestic  and  far-reaching  episodes  in 
the  onward  march  of  equal  suffrage. 
— From  Susan  P.  Frost,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 
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From  the  New  York  Call,  July  22 

From  North  Carolina 


w 


E  have  a  full-sized  man’s  job  fighting  to 
extend  democracy  in  Europe.  We  cannot 
consistently  at  the  same  time  fight  against 
extending  it  to  those  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters  who  ask  it  here.  Our  women  are  full 
equals  of  men  in  character,  intelligence,  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  Good  faith  requires  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  equal  suffrage  by 
Congress’  submitting  the  question  to  the  state 
legislatures  to  settle.  The  manhood  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  never  stand  for  war  upon  women. — Wal¬ 
ter  Clark,  Judge  of  Supreme  Court  in  North  Car¬ 
olina. 


w 


Democratic  Institutions 
at  Stake 

'HE  standard-bearers  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  are  not  speaking  for  themselves  alone 
nor  do  they  express  the  view-point  of  a  small 
group.  The  enlightened  public  opinion  of  our 


V 


Consistency 

SN’T  this  a  spectacle?  Our  best 
young  men  sent  abroad  to  give  up 
their  lives  (if  need  be)  for  world 
democracy  and  our  best  young  women 
sent  to  jail  because  they  are  fighting 
a  (bloodless)  battle  for  real  democ¬ 
racy  at  home.  This  would  be  extremely  ludicrous 
were  it  not  so  tragic. 

The  picketing  women  at  Washington  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  they  have  fighting  blood  in  their 
veins  and  are  just  the  kind  of  women  that  the 
President  needs  at  this  time  of  world  war.  They 
have  shown  that  they  are  not  slackers,  but  are 
ready  to  fight  and  suffer  for  the  cause  that  they 
believe  in.  They  are  even  willing  to  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  criticism  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  their  methods. 

I  have  interviewed  quite  a  number  of  politicians 
and  lawyers  regarding  their  opinions  of  our  pick¬ 
eting  methods  and  I  find  invariably  that  those  who 
are  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  object  to  the  pick¬ 
eting,  while  those  who  really  stand  for  suffrage 
say,  “Go  to  it ;  keep  it  up ;  you  will  never  get  any¬ 
thing  unless  you  fight  for  it.” — Ida  Gray  Scott,  ex- 
Vice-Chairman  of  Indiana  Branch,  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  July  1. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


The  Winning  Picket 

WHETHER  the  Woman’s  Party  policy  of 
picketing  the  White  House,  holding  ban¬ 
ners  which  tell  only  the  truth,  is  a  win¬ 
ning  policy  or  not,  we  do  not  know;  time  will 
tell. 

The  fact  remains  that  since  the  creation  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  presidential  suffrage  has  been 
granted  in  a  number  of  eastern  states  and  full 
suffrage  in  a  number  of  states  in  the  west. 

We  also  know  that  the  President  himself,  who 
has  clung  to  the  ancient  myth  of  state  rights  on 
the  suffrage  question,  though  not  on  prohibition, 
and  who  has  certainly  repudiated  all  idea  of  state 
rights  during  the  last  three  months,  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

The  picketing  policy  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
was  adopted  in  order  to  do  exactly  what  it  has 
done — attract  attention  to  the  cause  which  the 
president,  congress  and  the  majority  of  the  vot¬ 
ers  would  like  to  forget,  and  give  it  publicity. 

Constitutionally  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
within  their  rights,  for  they  do  not 
disturb  the  peace,  nor  break  any  laws 
whatever. — Detroit  Times ,  June  25. 


An  Appeal  to  Conscience 

THE  sixteen  woman  suffragists 
who  were  sentenced  yesterday 
to  sixty  days  in  the  workhouse, 
for  “causing  an  unlawful  assembly” 
before  the  White  House,  represent  a 
thought  which  has  been  accepted  by 
all  forward-looking  nations.  They 
represent  a  movement  toward  politi¬ 
cal  equality  which  we  believe  has  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

The  punishment  imposed  upon  these 
women  may  be  legally  justified. 
But  the  attempt  to  suppress  great 
principles  by  the  application  of 


resent.  The  power  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
incurred  their  penalty  will  not  be  diminished  by 
their  imprisonment.  It  will  only  grow  and  be¬ 
come  more  pressing  in  its  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  the  American  people. 

In  the  end  their  cause  will  be  decided  by  the 
ultimate  tribunal,  the  will  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple. — The  New  York  Evening  Mail,  July  18. 

Democracy  Half-way 

^HE  arrest  of  sixteen  prominent  women  at 
Washington  last  Saturday  is  the  eighth  oc¬ 
currence  of  its  kind  within  three  weeks. 
There  will  be  others  to  match  it,  the  suffragists 
say,  until  Congress  takes  action  on  a  suffrage 
amendment  or  at  least  until  the  President  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  justice  of  such  an  amendment.  Such 
a  wrangle  at  the  capital  is  not  an  inspiring  spec¬ 
tacle  at  a  time  when  the  nation  is  at  war,  and  it 
is  the  less  edifying  when  our  country  is  fighting 
for  a  cause  dear  to  our  hearts — democracy. — The 
Boston  Journal,  July  16. 


Weeks  in  the  Washington  Times 


force 


has 

never  been  successful  in  all  history.  It  will 
be  no  more  successful  in  this  case.  Ideas,  if  they 
are  sound,  have  a  way  of  triumphing  over  police 
measures.  The  Bastile  fell  before  an  idea.  Rus¬ 
sian  czarism  was  swept  away  by  the  power  of  an 
idea.  German  autocracy  is  shaking  to  its  founda¬ 
tions  under  the  stress  of  the  same  idea. 

It  is  a  sound  idea  which  the  sixteen  women  who 
were  sent  to  the  workhouse  at  Washington  rep- 


Banners! 

An  Un-A  merican  Administration 

ASHINGTON  reports  state  that  the  Kan- 


won  by  women  is  the  only  worthy  method  of  in¬ 
itiating  women  into  the  right  of  citizenship. 

This  is  not  merely  a  statement  of  sentiment, 
but  is  essentially  practical.  Not  only  is  it  the 
worthy  plan  because  all  historic  steps  towards 
freedom  have  been  taken  through  constitutional 
amendments,  but  it  is  the  only  worthy  plan  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  only  plan  by  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  will  not  be  omitted  when 
suffrage  is.  won. 

Even  if  it  should  be  the  fact  that  reactionary 
sentiment  should  disappear  on  this  issue  in  all 
the  states,  yet  there  are  states  whose  constitutions 
are  so  reactionary  in  some  of  their  provisions 
against  changes  of  a  radical  character,  that  the 
ballot  could  not  be  given  to  the  women  in  those 
states  by  constitutional  amendment  for  a  period 
of  years,  even  though  the  voters  desired  to  grant 
it. 

There  are  a  few  states,  however,  that  may  be 
reactionary  for  another  generation  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  to  see  a  great  liberal  action  or  the  will  of 
the  great  majority  frustrated  by  a  few,  as  will 
probably  occur  if  woman’s  enfran¬ 
chisement  waits  on  state  action. 

Congress  will  represent  the  grow¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  the  countiy  if  it 
submits  the  Anthony  amendment. 
Refusal  to  submit  it  is  un-American, 
a  refusal  even  to  trust  the  nation  to 
decide  what  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  a  vital  present-day  issue  of  na¬ 
tional  policy. — Topeka,  Kansas,  Capi¬ 
tal,  July  2. 


It’s  Hardly  So  Bad  as  That 

THE  only  persons  who  seem  to  be 
paying  any  attention  to  Con¬ 
gress  are  the  semi-militant 
woman  suffragists  who  got  them¬ 
selves  into  jail  for  their  pains. — 
New  York  Tribune,  July  8. 


w 


sas  delegation  is  a  unit  in  Congress  for 
the  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution.  In  this  the  delegation  rep¬ 
resents  Kansas  unquestionably. 

Woman’s  enfranchisement  is  coming.  The  only 
question  is  how  it  is  to  come. 

A  federal  grant  of  the  recognition  earned  and 


It  Is  Not 

NY  WAY,  the  eagerness  with  which  some 
newspapers  are  prophesying  almost  daily 
that  the  tactics  of  the  suffrage  pickets  at 
Washington  have  defeated  the  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment,  stirs  the  suspicion  that  those  newspapers 
are  fervently  hopeful  that  the  guess  is  good.  But 
perhaps  it  is  not. — Boston  Evening  Record,  July  7 . 
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In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer  :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington.  D.  C* 

Auditors:  Marwick.  Mitchell  Feat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  July  16  Through 
July  21,  1917 

Contribution  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 


Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Blauvelt _ $  25.00 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent _  425.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Miss  L.  M.  Clinton _  5.00 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor _  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Schancke _  2.00 

Miss  Helen  Monro _  10.00 

Miss  L.  L.  Dock _  5.00 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Shepard _  10.00 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Edmonds _  10.00 

A  Sympathizer _  40.00 

Mrs.  James  Graham _  1.65 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice _  10.00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Hall _ ,  10.00 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Halligan _  10.00 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Stewart _  2.00 

Mrs.  B.  Rawitz _  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  McCue _  2.00 

Mrs.  H.  Marquardt _  1.00 

Miss  S.  B.  Gray _  3.00 

Miss  Michelbach _  18.85 

From  sale  of  leftovers 

of  Rummage  Sale _  16.00 

Collection  Miss  Ingham’s  9.85 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dean: 

Miss  Ida  Craft _  5.00 

Mrs.  Moller _  1.00 

Mrs.  Hifton  King _  5.00 

Miss  C.  Johnston _  2.00 


Mrs.  Kate  J.  Boeckh _  10.00 

Collected  _  .40 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham _  5,000.00 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont _  3,000.00 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Branch  50.00 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Horan _  5.00 

Miss  Julia  E.  Friend _  5.00 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Bishop _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Burns _  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Harrison _  100.00 

L.  T. -  25.00 

Mrs.  Rosalie  McK.  Shelton  5.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow_  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Lever _  5.00 

Miss  Margarette  Krebs _  5.00 

Mrs.  Clara  Ross _  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Comstock _  10.00 

Miss  Grace  D.  Rose _  2.00 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Twitched _  1.00 

A  Friend _  1.00 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Macarty _  1.00 

Miss  Clara  L.  Rowe _  1.00 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Edwards _  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier _  3.00 

Miss  Alice  S.  Provost  _  .24 

Miss  Grogan _  5.00 

Miss  Nan  B.  Young _  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright _  2.00 

Miss  Agnes  Bright _  1.00 

Per  Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender: 

Mr.  E.  N.  Yates _  3.75 

Mrs.  Barbara  Walther _  1.00 

Miss  Louise  Middleton _  5.00 

Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke _  5.00 

Miss  E.  K.  Kundsen _  5.00 

Through  District  of  Columbia 
Branch: 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White _  25.00 

Mrs.  N.  B.  Marshall _  5.00 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor _  1.00 

Miss  Agnes  Chase _  5.00 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley _  50.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Justice -  100.00 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter _  100.00 

Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Wood _  1,000.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer _  500.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright-  10.00 

Mrs.  Sara  Waters _  5.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  Romer _  15.00 

Miss  Cora  A.  Weeks _  2.00 

Miss  Marion  T.  Read _  10.00 

Mrs.  Nellie  Spencer _  1.00 

Mrs.  Louise  Marshall _  1.00 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey _  10.00 


Miss  L.  M.  R.  Hutchinson  1.00 

Collections  _  17.27 

Membership  Fees _  12.00 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _ $  10,798.01 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  241,270.55 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters 

through  July  21 -  $252,068.56 

Total  colected  by  Branches 
through  July  21 - $  34,672.12 


Grand  Total -  $286,740.68 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _  1,716.00 


Grand  Net  Total -  $285,024.68 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver ,  Colo . 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protectiug  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING  MIMEOGRAPHING 

The  Duplicating  Letter  Shop 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
M.  6723.  1208  K  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court^ 
The  Sign  of  Quality  CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Get  the 
Habit 

Have  your  printing  done  where 
quality  counts  —  where  Accuracy 
vies  with  Courtesy.  Try  C-P-Co. 
— our  type  of  printing  is  unique 
— **We  Grow  'Cause  We  Know.*’ 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  CO..  Inc. 

815  14th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  P rices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Pbone  Mala  1062  636  G  Street  N.W. 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


OMEN  KHAKI 

CLOTHIN 

Norfolk  Jackets  - 

-  -  $3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  • 

-  .  6.00 

Riding  Breeches  - 

■  -  3.25 

Walking  Skirts 

-  -  3.50 

Divided  Skirts 

-  -  5.00 

Leggins  .... 

-  -  1.50 

Hats . 

-  -  1.00 

1331  F  St. 

N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY  SHOPS 


Beautiful  Drawing  Rooms 
of 

National  Woman  s  Party 
Headquarters 

Lafayette  Square 

Washington,  D.  C, 

FOR  RENT 

for  entertaining. 

For  information  apply  to 
MRS.  ELLA  M.  DEAN,  House  Manager 


Public  Speaking  Principle,  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Busineu  Course 


P 


aul  Insliluie”'“«'wu- 

810?  S  Street, N.W.  Science, Literature 
WashulgtOXl.D.C,  Music  and  Art 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate,  for  classified  advertisements  15  words  25  cents,  2 
centseacb  additional  word  .  Five  insertions  for  the  price 
of  four. 


TO  RENT  FROM  JUNE  1st  to  OCTOBER  1st— A  four- 
room  housekeeping  apartment;  furnished  or  unfur¬ 
nished.  The  Portner,  apply  Mrs.  McMullin,  Apt.  236. 


READ  that  most  remarkable  book  “HOW  I  KNOW  THAT 
THE  DEAD  ARE  ALIVE**  by  Fanny  Ruthven  Paget,  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Plenty  Publishing  Co.,  33rd  St.  and  West¬ 
ern  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  $1.60  postpaid. 


ANTIQUES  OF  ANY  KIND  BOUGHT-Bring  or  send 
your  False  Teeth.  We  pay  cash  50c  to  $5  set.  Money 
by  return  mail.  C.  BURNS,  912  Walnut,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A  HISTORY  OF  NURSING  by  M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 
Laviania  L.  Dock  is  not  technical.  A  vivid  picture  of 
nursing  as  part  of  the  Woman  Movement.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  Vols.  I,  II,  $5.00;  Vols.  Ill,  IV,  $5.00. 
Carriage  50  cents  per  set  of  two  vols. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  JAPANESE  KIMONO  in 

shades  of  pink  is  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  to  be  given 
to  The  Suffragist.  It  is  on  display  at  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  headquarters  and  bids  are  to  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Ella  Dean,  21  Madison  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Open  Daily,  8:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
Saturday,  close  1 :00  p.  m. 


“TEX  BUSY  CORNER" 

rj$.  SCattn  &  ffla 


8TH  81.  AND  PENNA.  ATE. 


Don’t  Forget  Kann’s  Vacation 
Sealed  Record  Service 


—  No  Matter  Where  You  Go: 

— To  the  Country 
— To  the  Seashore 
— To  the  Mountains 

We  will  send  prepaid  by  parcel  post  to  all 
points  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
ANY  OF  “KANN’S  SEALED  RECORDS” 
You  may  buy  here,  whether  it  be  one  at  75c  or 
$7.00.  This  means  that  you  get  PERFECT, 
NEW,  UNPLAYED  RECORDS;  and  thus 
FULL  VALUE  for  your  money. 

— A  service  planned  to  convince  you  that  no 
matter  where  you  are  we  are  ready  to  give  you 
the  same  careful  consideration  as  you  get  when 
at  home. 

— Come  down  before  you  leave  and  make  ar¬ 
rangements;  or  drop  us  a  card  with  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  we  will  fulfill  every  wish. 

Catalogues  on  Request 
The  New  July  Dance  Numbers  Are  Great 
Ask  to  Hear  Them 

Kann's — Fourth  Floor 


The  Best  OPERATORS  of 
Typewriters  Use 
the 

UNDERWOOD 

To  Obtain  the 


BEST  RESULTS 

in 


SPEED — ACCURACY 
DURABILITY 


“THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY 
BUY” 
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National  Womans  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
1?.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street. 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  iO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  Si  ATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 


MEMBERSHIP ^tQprn  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


> 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice*Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Departments 

Membership, 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 


Organisation 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 

Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 

National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  Mew  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Johnstone 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 


National  Committee 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arisona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

122S  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  John  J.  White 

1824  R  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker 
Blackfoot 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
Lilley,  Mich. 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 
979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
Topeka 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 
817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret 

114  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 
Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Engle 
Natchez 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 
5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Margery  Ross 

of  State  Chairmen 

Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St., 
Newark 
Nezv  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 
1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 


Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  A.  Froscher.  Jr., 

15  Carretera,  Canturce 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 
620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wls. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadboume,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Maragaret  Zane  Chedron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 


Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 
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Georgia 

THERE  is  some  objection  in  the  Georgia  press 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
for  the  federal  amendment.  One  Macon 
paper  attacks  the  persistence  of  suffragists  at  this 
time  for  franchise  reform  as  undoubtedly  due  to 
German  influence,  and  draws  a  contrast  between 
them  and  “the  womanhood  of  Georgia,  on  the 
high  plane  where  one  would  expect  to  find  it, 
whether  among  advocates  or  opponents  of  suf¬ 
frage.” 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that 
there  are  two  bills  up  for  discussion  in  the  Geor¬ 
gia  legislature,  for  opening  the  state  university  to 
women  and  for  raising  the  age  of  consent  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Among  the  great 
numbers  of  women  in  the  state  asking,  apparently 
in  vain,  for  the  passage  of  these  bills  are  the 
members  of  the  state  federation  of  women’s 
clubs.  After  hearing  the  legislature  discuss  the 
bills,  Mrs.  Nellie  Peters  Black,  president  of  the 
Georgia  federation,  wrote  to  the  press  of  the 
state : 

“We  come,  a  body  of  over  25,000  women,  tax¬ 
payers,  many  of  us  wage  earners,  all  of  us  with 
just  as  good  brains  in  our  heads  as  the  brothers 
who  were  born  of  the  same  parents,  and  what 
does  the  legislature  say?  ‘No,  no,  you  might  have 
a  bad  influence  over  the  boy  in  your  class.’ 

“Today,  since  reading  how  the  legislators  are 
treating  the  plea  we  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  little  girls  of  Georgia  by  changing  the  age  of 
consent  from  ten  years  to  sixteen,  I  am  incensed— 
am  incensed  and  bitterly  disappointed.  I  feel 
like  saying  to  every  woman  in  Georgia,  ‘Stop 
working  for  your  town;  stop  paying  your  taxes; 
let  all  public  work  stop,  until  we  have  justice- 
simple,  pure  justice." 

There  seems  to  be  more  righteous  protest  in 
Georgia  women  than  can  please  the  men  who  hold 
back  such  obvious  reforms  as  these.  This  is  the 
spirit  in  the  women  of  the  South  that  is  pressing 
its  legislators  toward  the  federal  amendment  so 
that  Southern  women  can  free  themselves  from 
such  intolerable  conditions. 

The  Legion  of  Death 

•HE  Russian  women’s  battalion,  known  as  the 
Legion  of  Death,  went  into  action  against 
the  Germans  at  Smorgon  on  July  25.  No 
casualty  list  of  the  women’s  battalion  has  yet  been 
published,  but  it  is  reported  that  only  fifty  remain 
of  the  two  hundred  women  who  reached  the  front. 
The  commander,  Vera  Butchkareff,  is  among  the 
wounded. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  women  were 
a  number  of  German  women  fighters.  This  was 
the  first  knowledge  outside  of  Germany  that 
women  were  used  there  for  fighting.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  number  of  women  on  the  east¬ 
ern  front  is  steadily  increasing.  A  correspondent 
of  the  United  Press  reports  from  Petrograd  that 
hundreds  of  women  there  and  elsewhere  in  Rus¬ 
sia  are  in  training  and  will  be  sent  to  the  front; 
and  that  Premier  Kerensky  has  authorized  marine 
detachments  and  has  promised  to  assign  them  to 
ships. 


Seventeen  Billion  Dollars 

HE  first  year  of  the  war  will  cost  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country  about  $17,000,- 
000,000.  Secretary  McAdoo  this  week  out¬ 
lined  these  enormous  expenses  to  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  now  considering  the  war  reve¬ 
nue  bill.  The  committee  was  staggered  by  this 
disclosure,  which  throws  the  financial  plan  of 
Congress  into  disorder.  It  is  probable,  according 
to  the  press,  that  another  billion  will  be  added 
to  the  proposed  tax  bill  of  $1,670,000,000  by  put¬ 
ting  taxes  on  sources  still  untouched  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  great  sum  will  be  raised  by  bond  issue. 

The  administration  will  expect  women  to  do 
their  full  share  toward  bearing  the  enormous  bur¬ 
den  this  seventeen  billion  dollars  to  be  raised  will 
throw  on  every  person  in  the  United  States.  The 
President  will  urge  them  to  pinch  their  household 
expenses  more  sharply.  Secretary  McAdoo  will 
organize  them  into  selling  bonds.  And  the  in¬ 
creased  price  of  every  article  to  be  bought  will 
force  them  to  pay  a  good  half  of  this  war  cost. 
Meanwhile  the  government  pursues  its  small  pol¬ 
icy  of  ignoring  women  politically  as  far  as  women 
allow  it. 

An  Easy  Straining  at  a  Gnat 

HE  people  of  the  District  will  welcome  the 
chance  to  inform  Congress  that  they  are  not 
spineless,  but  possessed  of  a  community 
spirit.  They  are  anxious,  indeed,  in  these  critical 
days  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  for  which 
they  must  make  such  large  sacrifices.  The  Times 
has  not  been  discouraged  by  the  talk  that  Congress 
is  busy  with  too  many  things  to  consider  the 
question  of  suffrage  for  the  District.  Public  at¬ 
tention  CAN  be  fixed  on  this  issue.  The  senate 
and  house  ought  never  to  be  too  busy  to  give  the 
American  people  or  any  small  part  of  their  num¬ 
ber  democracy  at  home. 

The  Washington  Times  is  still  using  large  ar¬ 
gument  in  a  small  contest. 

Presidential  Power 

HE  conference  committee  of  the  senate  and 
the  house  at  work  on  the  food  control  bill, 
has  been  forced  by  President  Wilson  to  drop 
the  sections  providing  for  a  food  board  of  threfc, 
instead  of  the  single  food  administrator,  as  orig¬ 
inally  planned,  and  creating  a  war  expenditures 
committee  in  Congress.  To  both  these  sections 
Mr.  Wilson  is  opposed.  Before  the  committee 
meeting  the  President  conferred  with  Representa¬ 
tive  Lever,  heading  the  house  members,  and  with 
Senator  Chamberlain,  the  administration’s  senate 
spokesman.  Within  an  hour  after  reconvening, 
the  senate  conferees  who  had  been  holding  out 
for  both  these  points,  yielded.  Members  of  the 
committee  declare  that  the  President’s  word  set¬ 
tled  the  strongly  contested  question. 

It  becomes  increasingly  hard  for  women  to  see 
how  President  Wilson  dares  to  expect  them  to  be¬ 


lieve  him  when  he  says  that  he  must  wait  for 
Congress  to  show  itself  unquestionably  for  the 
federal  amendment  for  suffrage  before  giving  the 
measure  his  own  sanction.  Why  is  the  federal 
amendment  unique  in  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  ? 

War  Measures 

HE  vote  on  the  national  prohibition  amend¬ 
ment  was  taken  in  the  senate  on  August  the 
first  and  passed  with  65  favorable  votes  and 
20  opposed.  A  clause  was  attached  to  the  bill  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  within  six  years.  The  de¬ 
bate  and  vote  is  interesting  to  the  friends  of  na¬ 
tional  suffrage,  because  of  the  analogy  between 
the  amendments ;  they  are  the  two  embodying 
prohibition  and  the  suffrage  principles  which  have 
long  been  agitated  in  this  country,  both  in  individ¬ 
ual  states  and  nationally,  and  over  which  there  has 
been  endless  controversy. 

The  fact  that  the  one  has  been  brought  to  a 
favorable  vote  in  the  present  war  Congress  makes 
us  feel  that  the  same  fate  may  be  in  store  for  the 
other,  and  further  makes  us  feel  that  at  least  the 
women  should  be  awarded  the  same  recognition 
given  to  the  Prohibitionists. 

In  reading  through  the  Senate  debate  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  worth  noting  that  prohibition  was  not 
discussed,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  war  measure.  In 
fact  it  could  not  be  considered  at  this  time  as  a 
war  measure.  Both  the  house  and  the  senate  have 
included  in  the  Food  Control  Bill  a  measure  of  re¬ 
striction  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intox¬ 
icant  liquors  deemed  sufficient  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  nation  in  time  or  war  and  to  as¬ 
sure  the  most  efficient  prosecution  of  this  war. 

Among  the  vigorous  opponents  of  the  federal 
prohibition  amendment  were  two  stalwart  Repub¬ 
licans — Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Calder  of 
New  York.  These  two  doughty  champions  of  the 
liquor  interests  did  not  speak  of  war  .measures, 
but  of  the  divine  rights  of  the  state  as  against 
the  federal  government,  little  caring  for  the  fact 
that  they  and  their  party  have  always  championed 
just  the  opposite  theory  of  government.  When 
any  member  of  Congress  wishes  to  oppose  action 
on  a  proposition,  as  none  know  better  than  the 
advocates  of  suffrage,  he  brings  forward  the 
time-honored  issue  of  states'  rights. 

The  answer  made  to  the  two  gentlemen  on  this 
score  was  that  every  state  knew  on  entering  the 
Union,  the  way  in  which  the  constitution  is 
amended,  that  no  state  was  forced  into  the  Union 
but  that  all  came  in  with  their  eyes  open,  accept¬ 
ing  that  amending  clause  without  a  murmur. 

Those  people  who  are  now  straining  every 
nerve  for  the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment  feel  encouraged  that  another  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment,  much  less  a  war  measure 
than  theirs,  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  vote 
in  one  chamber  of  our  faltering  national  legisla¬ 
ture. 


The  West  Interprets  the  “Militant”  Picket 

The  Conversion  of  Representative  Timberlake 


The  Colorado  Branch  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler,  was  the  first  of  the  Western 
state  organizations  to  organize  effective  protests  in  many  Colorado  cities  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  suffrage  pickets.  The  letters  below  illus¬ 
trate  the  conversion  of  a  stand-pat  suffragist ,  Representative  Timberlake ,  to  a  more  open-minded  view-point  through  the  effective  logic  of  Mrs. 
Fowler. 


Mrs.  bertha  w.  fowler, 

State  Chairman  Woman’s  Party, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Fowler:  Your  telegram  of  the 
30th  ult.  duly  received,  urging  the  necessity  in  the 
name  of  true  patriotism  of  the  immediate  passage 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  granting 
suffrage  to  the  women  of  America,  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fowler, 
that  I  am  most  earnestly  in  favor  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  not  only  as  a  war  measure,  but  for  peace 
times  as  well,  not  viewing  this  subject  at  any  time 
as  a  privilege  to  be  conferred  by  Congress  but  as 
an  inherent  right,  from  which  women  during  the 
years  from  the  foundation  of  our  government 
have  been  unjustly  deprived.  And  I  have  lost  no 
opportunity  to  advocate  that  Congress  now  do 
them  ::mple  justice  and  speedily  pass  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  feel  that  now,  having  declared  my  personal 
position  on  this  question,  I  can  express  to  you  a 
deep  conviction  that  has  been  forced  upon  me 
during  the  past  few  weeks  by  what  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  here,  which  is  that  the  cause  of  woman’s 
suffrage  has  been  very  much  weakened  by  the 
picketing  of  the  White  House  and  Capitol  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  weeks,  when  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  by  all  in  devising  ways  and  means 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  upon  which  this 
country  has  entered.  So  while  I  wish  sincerely 
that  this  right  could  be  accorded  our  women  at 
this  time,  I  feel  that  this  goal  has  been  further 
removed  by  the  course  pursued.  I  know  that  in 
these  suggestions  I  will  be  censured,  yet  my  con¬ 
victions  are  strong  upon  the  subject  and  I  feel 
that  I  would  not  be  true  to  myself  and  to  you  if 
I  did  not  portray  conditions  here  as  I  see  them. 

I  shall  read  your  telegram  into  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  as  you  request,  unless  unanimous 
consent,  which  I  must  obtain,  is  denied  me. 

I  want  to  assure  you,  Mrs.  Fowler,  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  only  as  an  ardent  friend  of  the  cause  of 
woman’s  suffrage.— Very  sincerely,  (signed) 
Charles  B.  Timberlake. 

ON.  CHARLES  B.  TIMBERLAKE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Timberlake:  Your  letter  of 
the  2d  inst.  has  been  duly  received  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  considerate  and  frank 
criticism. 

Indeed  we  do  not  doubt  your  steadfast  friend¬ 
ship  for  our  cause.  We  have  had  too  many  proofs 
of  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  hardly  expect  you  to 


see  it  as  women  do,  particularly  the  women  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party. 

I  really  think  the  prejudice  still  survives,  un¬ 
consciously,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  that  women 
do  wrong  to  go  beyond  asking  prettily  and  as  a 
boon  for  what  you  yourself  state  to  be  an  inher¬ 
ent  right.  Only  on  these  grounds  can  one  ac¬ 
count  for  the  wide  difference  of  judgment  on  the 
actions  of  men  and  women. 

Do  you  really  believe  that  men,  tricked  and 
flouted  as  women  have  been  for  years  on  this 
fundamental  question,  would  be  content  at  this 
stage  to  hold  up  banners  as  evidence  of  their  re¬ 
sentment?  I  cannot  think  it.  If  men  had  gone 
very  much  farther  than  that,  instead  of  blaming 
them,  the  victims  of  injustice,  you  would  be  blam¬ 
ing  those  whose  crooked  action  caused  the  scan¬ 
dal— the  President,  who  with  all  the  world  mar¬ 
velling  at  the  eloquence  and  beauty  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  represented  this  country  as  the 
great  champion  above  all  others  of  democracy  and 
the  sacred  principle  of  self-government,  yet  de¬ 
nies  and  plays  with  that  same  principle  at  home — 
the  Envoy  who,  having  used  all  his  political  in¬ 
fluence  to  deprive  half  the  people  of  their  inher¬ 
ent  right,  stands  before  the  nascent  Republic  of 
Russia  with  a  deliberate  misstatement  of  fact  in¬ 
tended  to  mislead  an  ally  that  it  may  believe  the 
devotion  of  this  country  to  democratic  ideals  to 
be  as  great  as  its  own. 

Upon  so  great  provocation,  how  dignified  and 
temperate  was  the  protest  of  the  women! 

It  is  not  as  if  this  were  the  first  time  the 
women  had  asked  for  the  vote — we  have  years  of 
disappointing  experience  behind  us  of  the  -ways  of 
politicians.  We  have  yet  to  find,  in  all  the  past 
fifty  years,  the  time  which  was  not  inappropriate 
for  woman  to  ask  for  her  freedom,  and  it  has 
come  to  the  stage  when  all  times  are  alike  to  us. 

I  worked  for  suffrage  in  England  years  ago, 
before  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  a  leader,  and  it  was 
the  same  thing  there — the  time  was  never  just 
right.  If  national  affairs  were  not  too  urgent, 
then  it  was  party  expediency  which  stopped  the 
way — and  the  result  was  revolution. 

The  mistaken  idea  has  gone  forth  that  women 
won  partial  suffrage  in  England  because  poli¬ 
ticians  were  so  touched  by  the  magnificent  war 
work  done  by  the  women,  that  they  gave  it  out 
of  gratitude. 

I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of 
Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  in  the  past  to  believe 
any  such  thing. 

Word  has  come  to  us  that  what  gained  women 
their  place  on  the  new  Reform  Bill  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  organized  women  munition  workers 


who  struck,  not  for  the  just  wage  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  a  notoriously  sweating  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  for  the  vote.  The  government  had 
to  give  in  because  they  were  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
mand  it — a  question  not  of  justice  but  of  politi¬ 
cal  expediency. 

It  is  just  the  same  case  in  this  country.  Any 
excuse  will  be  seized  to  postpone  the  inevitable 
moment,  and  the  leaders  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  have  very  clear  vision  and  unerring  judg¬ 
ment. 

It  is  an  urgent  matter,  not  one  of  taste  or  fancy 
which  can  be  safely  postponed  indefinitely. 

Women  have  to  bear  the  burdens  and  make  the 
sacrifices  of  this  war,  miserable  result  as  it  is  of 
exclusively  masculine  government,  with  all  the 
humane  and  social  considerations  which  are  wom¬ 
an’s  forte  left  out.  She  has  to  work  as  she  may 
for  the  conservation  of  life,  physical  and  spiritual, 
among  the  ruins  falling  about  her.  And  she  may 
do  all  this  hopelessly  handicapped  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  some  men  will  not  bear  to  hear  the  truth. 

This  great  country  is  to  make  of  itself  a  spec¬ 
tacle  and  a  laughing  stock  among  belated  peoples 
struggling  towards  the  light,  while  it  imprisons 
its  brightest,  bravest  women  for  making  the  most 
peaceful  protest  against  long  continued  and  in¬ 
tolerable  injustice  that  it  was  in  their  power  to 
make. 

Pardon  my  inflicting  such  a  long  letter  upon 
you,  but  I  am  anxious  to  give  you  a  little  of  the 
woman’s  side  of  the  question,  because  you  can 
help  us.  And  I  am  sure  you  will  by  at  least  pass¬ 
ing  it  on  to  the  unenlightened. — Sincerely  yours, 
(signed)  Bertha  W.  Fowler. 

RS.  BERTHA  W.  FOWLER, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Fowler  :  I  send  you  only  a 
word  this  morning  in  acknowledgment  of  your 
good  letter  of  July  6,  in  answer  to  mine,  wherein 
I  made  criticism  of  the  policy  of  picketing  the 
White  House. 

I  wrote  this,  Mrs.  Fowler,  in  all  seriousness,  and 
I  am  glad  indeed  to  note  that  you  accepted  it  in 
this  way.  And  while  you  do  not  agree  with  me 
that  it  will  have  the  effect  that  I  suggested,  I 
greatly  admire  the  frankness  of  your  letter,  and 
congratulate  you  on  the  very  strong  showing  you 
make  as  indicating  the  very  deep  feeling  that  you 
and  your  party  have  upon  this  subject.  And  view¬ 
ing  it  as  you  do,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
differ  from  you  further  upon  this  point.  .  .  . 

I  recognize  how  deeply  your  heart  is  in  this 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  expression  of  these  con¬ 
victions.— Very  sincerely,  (signed)  Charles  B. 
Timberlake. 
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Summer  Organization  Activities 


TWO  of  the  most  effective  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  mass  meetings,  now  being  held  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  put  before 
men  and  women  the  unbiased  story  of  the  late 
government  prosecutions  of  suffragists,  were  held 
last  week  in  Buffalo  and  Syracuse.  For  many 
weeks  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  the  daughter  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Hill,  has  been  holding  popular  meetings 
in  New  York  State.  At  the  mass  meetings  in  the 
two  large  cities  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  forth¬ 
right  propaganda  of  the  Woman’s  Party  was 
aroused  by  speakers  who  had  picketed  or  been 
imprisoned  at  the  capital.  At  the  Iroquois  Ho¬ 
tel  conference  in  Buffalo  Miss  Mabel  Vernon, 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  and  Miss  Elsie  Hill 
were  the  speakers,  with  Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe, 
New  York  City  chairman,  presiding.  In  Syra¬ 
cuse  Mrs.  Laurence  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  one 
of  the  first  pickets  arrested,  also  spoke.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  were  collected  at  the  two  meetings 
to  continue  the  active  fight  for  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Hill  will  remain  in  New  York  State  all 
summer  organizing  the  popular  sentiment  that  is 
now  running  high  for  the  passage  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment  this  session  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  are  flowing  in  to 
Congress  steadily  from  New  York  State.  Even  at 
street  meetings  petitions  are  framed  by  the  crowd 
and  signed  by  hundreds,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 


THE  impressive  demand  of  the  South  for  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  continues  steadily.  From  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  comes  evidence  that  Southern  women  have 
been  aroused  by  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Vaughan,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  South  Carolina  branch,  writes  from 
Greenville : 

“As  soon  as  news  of  the  suffrage  sentences 
reached  Greenville  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  held 
a  meeting  of  protest.  The  deep  indignation  of  the 
women  present  immediately  found  expression  in  a 
telegram  to  President  Wilson:  ‘We  protest 
against  the  unjust  sentences  passed  upon  our  fel¬ 
low  suffragists  in  Washington,  who  were  quietly 
carrying  propaganda  banners.  We  urge  you  to 
demand  their  immediate  release,  and  to  use  your 
great  influence  toward  the  passage  of  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment,  which  alone  will  termi¬ 
nate  this  agitation.’  Telegrams  of  protest  were 
also  sent  to  all  South  Carolina  congressmen,  and 
to  Chairman  Webb  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
asking  him  to  push  the  amendment. 

“One  dear  old  lady  voiced  the  feeling  of  all 
present  that  nothing  in  the  telegrams  should  im¬ 
ply  that  South  Carolina  suffragists  wished  this  ag¬ 
itation  to  cease  until  the  amendment  had  passed. 
Everyone  present  felt  that  picketing  should  go  on 
until  the  government  recognized  the  just  demand 
for  democracy.” 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson,  who  has  been 
speaking  in  many  cities  of  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  reports  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Engle,  of  Natchez,  as  state  chairman,  and  Miss 
Josephine  Fitts,  of  Natchez,  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  state  organization.  State  head¬ 
quarters  have  been  established  in  Natchez  and  an 
active  campaign  is  being  planned  from  this  cen¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Thompson,  during  August,  will  speak  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Kentucky,  forming  a  state 
branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party  and  holding  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Louisville  within  the  month. 

-s  EPICAL  of  the  new  spirit  of  Southern  women 
JL  is  the  feeling  expressed  in  a  telegram  sent 
to  the  President  by  Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French, 
as  chairman  for  Tennessee:  “To  the  President  of 
the  United  States — The  great  Emancipator  said, 
‘Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own  eye,  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  the 
mote  out  of  thy  brother’s  eye.’  For  this  govern¬ 
ment  to  imprison  women  for  bearing  aloft  ban¬ 
ners  of  democracy,  and  then  to  ask  mothers  to 
give  their  sons  to  die  to  free  people  across  the 
ocean,  seems  an  anomalous  position.  The  United 
States  has  long  been  a  democracy  in  theory.  Make 
it  one  in  fact,  Mr.  President.  Then  only  will  yea 
be  able  to  show  other  countries  how  to  do  like¬ 
wise.” — Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French,  chairman  Ten¬ 
nessee  Branch. 


A  Pennsylvania  Protest 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press,  July  19 


INCENSED  over  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  sixteen  suffragists  in  Washington,  Mrs. 
Marion  L.  Cohen-Polak,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
given  up  her  work  in  the  Hoover  food  conserva¬ 
tion  campaign.  In  a  statement  issued  last  night 
Mrs.  Cohen-Polak  bitterly  attacks  the  policy  that 
will  not  allow  women  to  vote,  but  will  ask  them  to 
“clean  up  after”  men  who  have  not  finished  their 
work. 

As  president  of  the  Big  Sisters  of  Philadelphia 
Mrs.  Cohen-Polak  undertook  to  carry  on  the  food 
work  in  the  Twenty-eighth  ward.  She  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  local  committee,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Jump,  the  aid  of  the  750  women 
of  the  organization.  The  work  undertaken  was 
to  visit  women  who  had  not  signed  the  food  con¬ 
servation  cards  and  gain  either  their  signatures 
or  their  reasons  for  not  signing. 

On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Cohen-Polak  received  lists 
containing  1,270  names  of  women  in  the  Twenty- 
eighth  ward.  Half  of  these  had  been  classified 
and  were  ready  for  the  work  when  Mrs.  Cohen- 
Polak  read  of  the  Washington  arrests  of  suf¬ 
fragists.  She  immediately  sent  the  uncompleted 
work  back  to  Mrs.  Jump  with  the  declaration  that 
she  was  “through  with  any  work  not  particularly 
woman’s  work,”  and  that  she  would  interest  the 


women  associated  with  her  only  in  work  that 
“men  cannot  do  or  will  not  do.” 

“Don’t  think  me  un-American,”  said  Mrs.  Co¬ 
hen-Polak.  “I  am  American  to  the  heart.  But 
when  I  see  such  women  as  Mary  H.  Ingham  and 
those  others  jailed  because  they  are  pleading  for 
something  that  they  know  is  just,  it  turns  me 
against  work  that  women  are  asked  to  do,  just 
because  the  men  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  it. 

“This  government  has  employes,  the  state  has 
the  same,  and  the  cities  as  well.  These  people  are 
well  paid  for  labors  usually  poorly  done.  These 
people  should  be  forced  to  render  an  honest  day’s 
work  for  an  honest  day’s  wages,  but  the  political 
game,  run  by  men,  for  men,  does  not  allow  this. 
These  are  the  people  who  should  be  doing  the 
work  that  the  President  asks  women,  whom  he 
does  not  consider  even  intelligent  enough  to  have 
the  right  to  express  an  opinion,  to  do  for  them. 
At  the  first  need  of  real  labor,  the  women  of  the 
country  are  asked  to  help,  and  expected  to  help, 
for  nothing,  while  every  man  that  helps,  or  nearly 
every  one  of  them,  expects  his  wages  for  it.” 

Mrs.  Cohen-Polak  said  that  she  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  “if  this  was  a  man-made  and 
a  man-governed  country,  then  the  women  in  it 
should  not  be  asked  to  assume  the  duties  of  cit¬ 
izens.” 


Her  statement  continues : 

“If  women  constituted  the  second  line  of  de¬ 
fense,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hoover,  then 
that  second  line  of  defense  has  some  rights. 

“It  is  the  women  of  the  country  who  give  their 
sons,  their  husbands  and  their  brothers  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  for  the  fighting,  and  they  are  the  ones  left 
destitute,  with  the  measly  little  pension  given  by 
the  government  to  the  widows.  That  would  be 
enough  for  women  to  do,  but  this  government  has 
taken  time  by  the  forelock,  and  before  a  man  had 
volunteered,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
women  of  the  country  were  appealed  to,  to  do 
their  duty  by  their  country.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  man  who  represents  our 
country  today,  and  his  attitude  on  the  question  of 
woman  suffrage  should  make  him  ashamed  to  ask 
women  for  their  labor,  and  their  loyalty.  No  such 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  free-born  Americans 
could  have  been  perpetrated,  as  was  committed  in 
Washington,  had  he  not  been  perfectly  satisfied 
to  have  the  situation  handled  that  way. 

“If  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  administration, 
then,  I,  for  one,  will  restrict  my  activities  to  those 
that  men  will  not  do.  If  men  are  so  narrow  that 
they  do  not  want  women  to  share  the  rights  of 
citizenship  with  them,  then  they  have  no  right  to 
burden  them  with  duties  of  citizenship.  That  is 
my  point  of  view,  unless  the  administration 
changes  its  tactics.” 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Long  Arm  of  the  Executive 

IT  has  seemed  to  advocates  of  suffrage  at  Washington  as  if  nothing  could  be 
more  open  and  unashamed  than  the  influence  of  the  Executive  over  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  dealings  with  woman  suffrage. 
That  committee  has  twelve  Democratic  members  out  of  a  total  membership 
of  twenty-one;  two-thirds  of  these  Democrats,  nearly  one-half  the  committee, 
have  declared  themselves  opposed  to  national  woman  suffrage.  The  committee 
steadily  refuses  to  consider  the  question  of  woman  suffrage  at  its  meetings,  and  it 
refuses  to  allow  the  house  to  consider  it.  When  Mr.  Webb,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  a  staunch  Democrat,  is  reproached  with  the  open  unfairness  of 
handling  in  such  a  way  a  measure  affecting  the  interests  of  a  large  disfranchised 
class,  he  coolly  writes  in  answer : 

“The  Democratic  caucus  passed  a  resolution  that  only  war  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  would  be  considered  during  this  extra  session,  and  that  the  President  might 
designate  from  time  to  time  special  legislation  which  he  regarded  as  war  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  such  would  be  acted  on  by  the  house.  The  President  not  having  desig¬ 
nated  woman  suffrage  and  national  prohibition  so  far  as  war  measures,  the  judic¬ 
iary  committee  up  to  this  time  has  not  felt  warranted,  under  the  caucus  rule,  in 
reporting  either  of  these  measures.  If  the  President  should  request  either  or  both 
of  them  as  war  measures,  then  I  think  the  committee  would  attempt  to  take  some 
action  on  them  promptly.  So  you  see  after  all  it  is  important  to  your  cause  to 
make  the  President  see  that  woman  suffrage  comes  within  the  rules  laid  down.” 

No  member  of  the  Woman’s  Party  could  more  frankly  assert  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  Executive  for  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment. 

But  the  compliance  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  fades  into  insignificance 
beside  the  obedience  of  the  Senate  Woman  Suffrage  Committee  to  the  Presidential 
mandate. 

The  Senate  Suffrage  Committee  authorized  its  chairman,  Mr.  Jones,  of  New 
Mexico,  May  15,  to  report  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  favorably  to  the  senate. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  present  voted  for  an  immdiate  favorable  report, 
and  all  the  other  members  have  concurred  in  this  action  since  that  date.  Yet  three 
months  have  gone  by  and  the  report  has  not  been  made. 

In  answer  to  the  earnest  requests  of  women  whose  interests  are  involved  in  the 
bill,  in  answer  to  the  impatient  demands  of  his  Republican  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Senator  Jones  says  he  is  busy,  he  wants  to  write  a  particularly  convincing 
report,  he  does  not  approve  of  suffrage  pickets,  he  will  report  the  measure  (after 
three  months’  delay)  “in  a  reasonable  time.” 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  some  power  outside  the  Senate  Woman  Suffrage 
Committee,  which  is  supposed  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  report  of  a  federal 
suffrage  amendment,  is  moving  Senator  Jones  to  disregard  the  official  action  of  the 
committee  of  which  he  is  chairman.  And  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  power  which 
is  holding  back  action  on  woman  suffrage  in  the  Senate  is  the  same  power  as  that 
which  is  holding  back  action  in  the  House.  The  long  arm  of  the  Executive  which 
is  suppressing  action  on  woman  suffrage  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  women  to  alter  methods  of  committee  action.  It  is 
their  business  to  find  out  what  political  agent  is  blocking  their  measure,  to  place 
responsibility  at  the  right  door  and  to  ask  action  from  the  most  powerful  source 
of  action. 

The  most  powerful  source  of  action  in  Congress  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  leader  of  the  party  controlling  Congress.  Women  who  want  justice 
must  ask  it  of  the  President.  Standing  on  the  platform  he  does,  of  “war  for  world 
democracy,”  needing  the  help  of  women  as  he  does,  the  -President  must  yield  to  a 
direct  appeal  for  justice,  if  women  will  make  it,  and  make  it  insistently. 
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A  Russian  on  American  Democracy 

Elias  Tobenkin,  Author  of  “Witte  Arrives” 


AN  argument  in  favor  of  permitting  women 
to  vote  is  on  a  par  with  an  argument  that  a 
man  should  not  kick  his  grandmother.  Does 
justice  need  an  argument  to  justify  itself?  Well, 
woman  suffrage  is  justice,  basic,  fundamental  jus¬ 
tice — no  more.  I  can  see  no  woman  question  as 
distinct  from  the  question  of  human  right  and 
justice. 

The  Russian  people  have  lately  proved  to  the 
world  their  grasp  of  justice  by  their  liberality 
toward  the  women  of  that  country.  To  one  who 
knows  Russia  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  this. 

It  is  just  as  things  should  be  in  view  of  the  re¬ 
markable  role  women  have  played  in  the  history 
of  Russia’s  struggle  for  freedom. 

WOMEN  in  Russia,  not  only  the  Breshkov- 
skayas,  the  few  we  heard  about  in  this 
country,  but  thousands,  yes,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  obscure  Russian  women  the  world 
never  heard  of,  never  knew  of,  have  for  genera¬ 
tions  fought  side  by  side  with  men  for  freedom. 
One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  a  certain 
Sunday  when  word  reached  our  family  that  a 
young  woman,  a  former  playmate  of  my  mother, 
had  ended  her  life  in  a  prison — I  think  it  was  at 
Kharkov — by  cutting  her  throat  with  a  piece  of 
glass.  That  girl  was  a  revolutionist.  She  ended 
her  life  to  escape  police  torture  and  inquisition. 
That  women — I  remember  her  face  only  from  a 
pale,  weak  photograph  in  a  family  album — was 
looked  upon  as  a  saint  in  our  home.  She  was 
looked  upon  as  a  saint  and  martyr  in  every  home 

A  Crime 


THE  Russian  woman  stands  side  by  side  with 
her  husband  in  this  revolution. 

She  speaks  at  meetings,  votes,  leads,  and 
writes  for  the  scores  of  little  newspapers  that 
have  sprung  up  all  over  Russia,  just  as  if  she 
were  an  ordinary  human  being.  In  the  simple, 
childlike  Russian  mind,  no  question  seems  to  have 
arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  women.  When  I  asked 
whether  she  would  vote  in  the  new  Russia,  the 
Russian  women  realized  immediately  that  I  was 
either  an  Englishman  or  an  American. 

“Why,  there’s  no  question  about  it,”  said  one 
Russian  woman,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  “We’ve 
had  bigger  things  to  fight  for  in  Russia  than  the 
right  of  women  to  vote.  We’ve  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  men  for  human  rights  with  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  sex  involved.  We’ve  gone  to  jail  and 
we’ve  died  and  we’ve  even  taken  our  turns  at 
assassinations.  Only  an  Anglo-Saxon,  if  you’ll 
pardon  me  for  plain  speaking,  would  think  of 
raising  such  a  question.” 


in  the  town  where  we  lived.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  law  forbade  mentioning  her  name  we 
talked  about  her  lovingly  and  in  whispers.  Her 
memory  was  a  mute  guest  at  our  table  on  every 
festal  occasion. 

Thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  towns 
and  hamlets  in  Russia  have  the  memory  of  such 
a  woman,  a  woman  who  has  given  her  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  freedom,  whether  by  cut¬ 
ting  her  arteries  with  a  piece  of  glass  rather  than 
betray  her  comrades,  or  by  being  strangulated  by 
the  hangman’s  noose,  or  by  breathing  her  last  un¬ 
der  the  knout  of  a  Siberian  prison  warden. 
Everywhere  throughout  Russia  the  memory  of 
such  martyred,  sainted  women  lives  and  is  rever¬ 
enced.  Among  the  most  touching  poems  of 
Nakrasov  are  those  which  describe  the  willing 
martyrdom  of  the  wives  of  Russian  revolution¬ 
ists,  who  have  renounced  titles,  standing,  lux¬ 
uries,  and  have  faithfully  followed  their  rebel 
husbands  to  the  remotest  regions  of  Siberia, 
knowing  that  the  step  once  taken  there  was  no 
turning  back  to  light  and  comfort  and  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Russian  women  as 
having  gained  woman  suffrage.  The  men  and 
women  of  Russia  have  gained  freedom,  and  they 
are  •  sharing  the  fruits  of  their  victory  with  the 
same  equality,  fairness  and  generosity  with  which 
they  fought  for  it. 

HAVING  been  brought  up  in  the  Russian  at¬ 
mosphere  I  must  confess  frankly  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  understand  the 


I  APPROACHED  four  of  the  women  who  sat 
at  the  various  committee  tables  around  the 
Duma  building  and  plainly  put  to  each  one  of 
them  this  question: 

“Madame,  have  you  ever  been  in  jail?” 

They  had— all  four  of  them.  They  told  their 
stories  with  proud  smiles.  They  had  not  been 
prisoners  in  the  cat-and-mouse  fashion  in  which 
the  suffragettes  in  London  have  been  jailed,  nor 
in  the  spotlight  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Sanger 
and  the  birth-control  advocates  in  New  York 
have  lingered  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  behind 
bars— but  in  the  way  of  the  Russian  Czar,  with 
cold,  dark  cells  and  silence,  little  food  and  long, 
lonely,  hopeless  years  of  waiting. 

“Has  any  woman  in  Russia  ever  been  put  to 
jail  for  demanding  women’s  rights?”  I  asked  one 
of  these  women,  who  had  been  jailed  for  a  part 
in  the  Stolypin  assassination.  She  was  sitting 
in  the  office  of  the  new  National  Peasants’ 
Union,  presiding  over  the  book  in  which  the  in¬ 


attitude  of  any  American  who  opposes  woman 
suffrage.  Such  an  attitude  defies  reason  and 
makes  logical  analysis  a  hopeless  undertaking. 

In  practice  the  United  States  has  gone  ahead 
of  every  country  in  the  world  in  putting  woman 
on  a  plane  of  equality  wih  man.  We  are  ahead  of 
every  country  in  the  matter  of  co-education. 
Woman  is  the  equal  of  man  in  the  class-room  and 
in  the  laboratory.  The  bulk  of  American  teachers 
are  women- — they  train  the  manhood  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  business,  in  the  field  of  manual  labor, 
woman  is  not  only  put  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  man,  she  is  very  often  given  preference  over 
man.  Sentimentally  we  love  to  show  our  gal¬ 
lantry  by  asserting  the  principle  of  “Ladies  first.” 
In  our  literature,  our  sermons,  at  important  public 
functions  we  put  woman  on  a  pedestal.  In  the 
field  of  practical  sociology,  of  applied  ethics, 
woman  is  in  the  forefront.  We  encourage  women 
to  put  our  municipalities  in  order.  Women  are 
managing  our  charities ;  they  are  bringing  the  de¬ 
linquent  father  back  into  the  fold;  they  are  re¬ 
forming  the  drunken  husband;  they  train  our  de¬ 
fective  children.  In  short,  we  have  been  ultra 
modern  in  the  place  we  have  assigned  to  women 
in  our  national  life. 

And  then,  while  admitting  the  equality  of 
women  in  practice,  we  turn  about  and  permit  them 
to  beg,  to  be  insulted,  to  be  dragged  to  jail  for 
the  right  to  vote,  for  the  right  of  giving  legal 
status  to  the  equality  which  in  practice  has  long 
been  theirs. 


coming  peasant  delegates  from  every  part  of 
Russia  were  entering  their  names. 

“Never!  Never!”  she  said,  emphatically. 
“That’s  one  crime  that  has  never  been  charged 
against  the  Czar.  But  we  Russian  women 
haven’t  been  like  the  American  and  English 
women.  The  rights  of  all  human  beings,  men 
and  women,  have  been  at  stake  in  Russia,  and 
men  and  women  have  been  fighting  side  by  side 
for  them.  All  of  us  men  and  women  have  cort 
sidered  ourselves  as  human  beings  without  any 
sex  differences.  Now  that  the  revolution  is  won, 
men  and  women  are  still  side  by  side.  Nobody 
has  raised  the  question  of  women’s  rights  in  the 
revolution  until  you  American  and  English  news¬ 
papermen  came  along.” 

“But  are  you  women  sure  that  you  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  vote  in  the  new  government?” 

“Why,  just  as  sure  as  the  men  are.  The  ques¬ 
tion  isn’t  even  raised,  I  tell  you.  It  hasn  t  oc¬ 
curred  to  anybody  that  women  might  NOT 
vote.” — From  the  Washington  Times,  June  27. 


Never  Charged  Against  the  Czar 

William  Shepherd 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Good  Advice  for  Mr.  Wilson 

IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  the  country  supports  the 
cause  for  which  these  White  House  pickets 
stand.  ...  If  “votes  for  women”  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  conservative  Great  Britain  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  war  measure,  there  is  every  reason  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  America,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  conservation  of  val¬ 
uable  energy.  The  amount  of  labor  that  is  today 
being  expended  in  the  suffrage  propaganda  is  pro¬ 
digious.  If  it  could  be  liberated  for  the  more 
immediate  and  practical  purposes  of  preparedness 
for  civil  relief,  for  Red  Cross  services,  for  or¬ 
ganized  food  conservation,  the  gain  would  be  in¬ 
calculable.  Mr.  Hughes  took  this  severely  prac¬ 
tical  view  of  the  issue  and  it  is  time  President 
Wilson  came  around  to  the  same  position. 

If  the  President  has  at  last  been  brought  to  see 
that  the  agitation  will  be  stilled  only  with  the 
triumph  of  the  suffrage  cause,  he  win  be  wise  to 
accept  the  situation  with  grace  and  do  what  he 
can  to  bring  the  disturbances  to  an  early  termina¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  future  of  woman  suffrage  was 
uncertain ;  votes  for  women  is  as  sure  to  be  made 
universal  throughout  the  United  States  as  that  to¬ 
morrow’s  sun  will  rise.  Why  not,  then,  frankly 
face  the  inevitable  and  take  a  forward  step  volun¬ 
tarily,  without  waiting  to  be  forced  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  events,  and  without  inflicting  upon  the 
country  a  possible  and  all  too  probable  repetition 
of  the  painful  scenes  in  Holloway  jail? — Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger,  July  20. 

Consistency 

TO  HEAR  some  men  and  women  talk  about 
the  recent  activities  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  in  Washington  one  would  think  that 
men  had  always  gained  their  liberties  without  even 
a  breach  of  good  manners.  One  would  think  that 
the  carrying  of  a  banner  to  call  attention  to  a 
grievance  was  an  offense  against  the  government 
too  serious  to  be  clamly  borne  by  the  nation. 

Yet  on  other  pages  of  the  same  newspapers 
which  have  been  inveighing  against  the  “militancy 
and  disorder”  of  the  Washington  suffragists  we 
read  of  25,000  men  engaging  in  riots  in  Buda  Pest. 
These  men  were  dispersed  by  the  police  “with  dif¬ 
ficulty”  after  demonstrations  in  favor  of  univer¬ 
sal,  direct  and  secret  manhood  suffrage.  What  is 
the  reaction  in  the  minds  of  Americans  reading 
this  news?  Sympathy  is  not  with  the  police  or 
the  troops  that  dispersed  the  rioters.  It  is  with 
the  men  who  were  showing  themselves  courageous 
enough  to  demand  their  rights  from  an  autocratic 
government.  If  there  should  be  news  in  tomor¬ 
row’s  papers  that  the  Germans  had  risen  in  a 
mass  and  demanded  the  institution  of  a  really 
democratic  government  in  their  country,  there 
would  be  universal  rejoicing,  and  the  present  bit¬ 
ter  antagonism  would  be  at  once  tempered  with 


sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  nation  that  was 
endeavoring  to  cast  off  its  yoke. 

As  long  as  women  are  left  disfranchised,  suf¬ 
fragists  must  continue  their  struggle  for  the  bal¬ 
lot.  It  is  for  Congress  and  the  President  to  put 
an  end  to  their  task. — Hartford,  Conn.,  Globe, 
July  15. 

TO  TPIIS  country  is  given  the  rare  opportunity 
of  watching  two  demonstrations  made  sim¬ 
ultaneously  for  the  extension  of  democracy. 
One  under  banners  with  beating  drums  and  all  the 
honor  and  regalia  a  great  nation  can  pour  out 
upon  its  sons  faring  forth  to  a  great  cause;  the 
other,  under  torn  banners,  with  voices  silenced, 
its  advocates  the  daughters  of  a  treat  nation, 
looking  out  upon  the  world  they  would  serve 
through  prison  bars.  It  remains  for  the  future 
to  answer  whose  is  the  permanent  victory.  If 
we  are  to  read  the  future  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
the  answer  is  assured. — Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  July  23. 

Psychology  of  the  President 

T  was  not  made  clear  whether  the  President 
pardoned  the  militant  suffragists  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  workhouse  because  he  thought 
their  sentence  was  wrong  or  in  consideration  of 
his  own  personal  ease.  No  one  likes  to  see  ladies 
like  them  go  to  the  workhouse  and  the  President 
doubtless  foresaw  that  he  would  be  the  object  of 
ceaseless  importunity,  remonstrances  and  abuse  if 
he  permitted  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

President  Wilson  was  very  stiff  in  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
in  the  first  years  of  his  administration.  He  was 
like  all  Southern  Democrats,  strongly  adverse  to 
any  federal  control  over  election  in  states.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  is  not  holding  so  rigidly  to  this  view 
as  he  was.  He  is  reported  to  be  seriously  consid¬ 
ering  the  advisability  of  Congress  passing  a  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  as  a  war  measure.— The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press,  July  20. 

Votes,  Not  Jail 

E  deny  that  the  pickets  were  obstructing 
the  government  now  engaged  in  war.  We 
might  agree  that  they  were  embarrassing 
a  negligent  Congress  by  their  constant  reminders 
of  delayed  justice,  but  the  onus,  clearly,  is  not  on 
them.  Why  shouldn’t  the  President  be  reminded 
of  what  the  administration  is  neglecting?  Other 
heads  of  nations  are  feeling  the  pinch  applied  by 
a  persistent  democracy.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  ponder  his  derelictions  in  regard  to  the 
restricted  election  franchise,  and  Lloyd  George 
already  has  agreed  to  equal  suffrage,  which  the 
British  women  have  nobly  earned.  American 
women  stand  ready  to  respond  just  as  freely, 
just  as  loyally,  just  as  unselfishly  to  the  calls  upon 
them,  now  that  the  United  States  is  involved. 
Why  wait  until  the  war  is  over  to  accord  what 


should  be  granted  with  spontaneity  now  ?  Consid¬ 
ering  it  as  a  war  measure,  Congress  should  have 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  reported  out  of  committee  forthwith,  give 
it  unanimous  approval,  and  start  it  on  its  way  to 
ratification  by  the  various  state  legislatures.  That 
will  require  three  years  to  bring  to  a  focus.  In 
one  hour  Congress  can  acquit  itself  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  If  it  neglects  to  do  so,  it  will  remain  an 
incubus  on  the  national  lawmaking  body  for 
months  to  come.  Once  before  the  two  houses, 
it  cannot  fail  of  adoption.  We  hope  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  insisting  on  a 
vote. — The  Richmond,  Va.,  Evening  Journal. 

Righteous  Anger 

UFFRAGISTS  of  all  opinions  have  been  an¬ 
gered  by  the  picketing  incident  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Some  are  angry  because  the  pickets  by 
embarrassing  the  administration  at  a  critical  pe¬ 
riod  may  be  making  suffrage  unpopular.  Others 
are  angry  because  the  pickets,  during  a  war  for 
democracy  abroad,  have  been  persecuted  while 
agitating  for  democracy  at  home.  The  latter  at¬ 
titude  is  all  the  more  reasonable  because  the  po¬ 
lice  did  not  protect  the  suffragists  in  the  exercise 
of  their  legal  right  to  picket,  stood  by  while 
rioters  attacked  them,  and  then  arrested  the  pick¬ 
ets  for  causing  the  riot.  But  the  people  who  have 
the  best  right  to  be  angry  are  the  liberals  who 
put  first  our  success  in  the  war,  and  want  to  sup¬ 
port  the  administration  to  that  end.  Such  people 
see  that  every  act  of  petty  repression  diverts  at¬ 
tention  from  the  main  issues  and  creates  unnec¬ 
essary  opposition.  If  the  suffrage  pickets  were 
embarrassing,  their  power  to  embarrass  has  been 
doubled  by  their  suppression.  The  forces  who 
have  most  embarrassed  the  administration  are 
those  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  police  and  magistrate. — The  New  Republic, 
July  28. 

A  Bad  Example  for  Russia 

HE  friction  between  the  police  and  the  civil¬ 
ians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pickets  of 
the  suffragettes  on  the  other,  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  There  is  no  cogent  reason  why  the 
women  stationed  in  Washington  for  a  sincere 
cause  should  be  molested.  If  their  attitude  was 
bellicose  and  their  actions  disturbing,  I  would 
heartily  approve  of  some  action  by  the  police  to 
check  them. 

But  the  fact  is  that  their  actions  were  neither 
defiant  nor  a  trespass  upon  the  rights  granted 
them  as  citizens  of  this  country.  Certainly  it  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  women  to  restrain  them 
from  exercising  their  constitutional  rights.  How 
can  we  expect  the  new  Russia  to  model  her  gov¬ 
ernment  after  ours  when  we  manifest  to  her  rep¬ 
resentatives  here  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  most 
important  right  of  a  democracy— the  right  of 
free  speech? — Morris  Brown — Baltimore  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  June  28. 


Is  This  Democracy? 

SIXTEEN  educated,  refined  American  women 
have  been  sent  to  jail  for  committing  a  polit¬ 
ical  offense.  Their  offense  consisted  in  tell¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  inscriptions  upon  banners,  cer¬ 
tain  undeniable  truths  that  the  government  did 
not  like  to  be  told.  Not  only  have  these  women 
been  jailed,  but  they  are  being  treated  as  common 
criminals. 

When  these  things  happened  in  czar-ridden  Rus¬ 
sia  we  free  Americans  expressed  our  unmitigated 
horror  at  such  conditions,  and  declared  that  they 
were  a  product  of  despotism.  When  similar  things 
happened  in  England,  we  were  duly  shocked  and 
asserted  that  American  women,  in  their  struggle 
for  the  ballot,  would  not  have  to  resort  to  militant 
methods;  that  American  men  would  never  per¬ 
mit  American  women  to  be  made  martyrs.  Today 
the  principle  of  political  equality  has  been  fully 
established  in  Russia,  and  England  is  on  the  verge 
of  enfranchising  her  women.  But  the  United 
States  has  been  Russianized,  and  American  women 
who  have  committed  no  other  crime  but  to  de¬ 
mand  their  rights,  are  being  treated  with  no  more 
consideration  than  were  the  British  militant  suf¬ 
fragettes  and  the  revolutionary  women  of  Russia. 

There  is  only  one  difference :  Russia  in  the  days 
of  her  czar  never  pretended  to  be  a  free  country. 
Her  despotism  was  at  least  an  honest  one.  Eng¬ 
land,  when  jailing  her  suffragettes,  did  not  brag 
about  her  glorious  institutions  of  liberty  and 
equality.  But  America  today  is  the  self-appointed 
leader  of  the  world  toward  political  freedom. 
Our  government  pretends  to  have  entered  this  war 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  and  every  government  official  and 
every  big  and  little  politician  is  holding  forth  in 
glowing  phrases  about  human  justice  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Verily,  we  must  fear  to  be 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world’s  history  as  a 
nation  of  hypocrites. — The  New  York  Call, 
July  25. 

The  Poor  Judge! 

REVERSING  his  own  ruling  that  no  case  lay 
against  the  White  House  pickets  so  long  as 
they  “kept  moving,”  Judge  Mullowney  today 
sentenced  eleven  suffragists  to  a  fine  of  $25  each 
or  three  days  in  the  District  jail,  for  picketing 
with  banners  before  the  White  House.  He  re¬ 
peated  his  former  decision  made  in  the  case  of 
the  six  women  arrested  for  standing  at  the  White 
House  gates,  that  the  suffragists  were  the  “proxi¬ 
mate”  cause  of  possible  disorder. 

Sentence  was  pronounced  late  this  afternoon, 
after  the  judge  had  pleaded  with  the  eleven  pris¬ 
oners  for  nearly' an  hour  to  “keep  away  from  the 
White  House.” 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
Spa, hill.  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School,  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches,  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


Failing  to  extract  any  promises  of  “not  to  do  it 
again,”  the  judge  tried  to  induce  the  women  to  pay 
the  fines  imposed,  offering  personally  to  pay  the 
fine  of  any  women  who  might  not  have  money 
with  her.  One  by  one  they  thanked  the  judge,  but 
shook  their  heads. 

As  they  filed  out  of  the  court  room  to  take 
their  places  in  the  “black  Maria” — every  woman 
had  refused  to  send  for  a  private  automobile  to 
take  her  to  the  jail — the  judge’s  eyes  filled  with 
tears. — Chicago  Tribune ,  July  7. 

The  Petty  Whim 

THE  sight  of  highbred  women  disturbing  the 
peace  in  pursuit  of  their  petty  whim. — New 
York  Times  Editorial,  July  20,  1917. 

That  petty  whim,  alas,  alas, 

What  trouble  it  has  always  made ; 

What  horrid  wars  has  brought  to  pass, 

What  tyrants  slain,  what  kings  betrayed, 
What  conflicts  made  ’twixt  class  and  class, 

What  martyrs,  firm  and  unafraid, 

What  men  have  died  on  land  and  sea, 

For  it — this  whim  of  being  free. 

Oh,  women,  let  us  pray  that  we 
In  days  to  come,  in  life’s  decline, 

May  see,  though  we  ourselves  are  free, 

The  road  stretch  on,  the  vision  shine; 

Oh,  pray  that  we  may  never  be 
Like  him  who  wrote  that  shabby  line, 

Pray  God  we  may  not  be  like  him, 

Who  looks  on  freedom  as  a  whim. 

— Alice  Duer  Miller  in  The  New  York  Tribune, 
July  29. 

Speaker  Clark  Has  Wanted  Suffrage 
for  27  Years 

R.  CLARK  (Speaker  Champ  Clark),  who 
knows  that  today  is  the  only  day  for  good 
work,  should  use  his  important  power  to 
bring  about  now  the  realization  of  his  vision  of 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  There  could  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  day  for  doing  justice  to  women  than  this  day 
of  war,  with  the  sons  of  women  enrolled  for 
service,  and  for  death. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  classifying  women 
with  Indians,  idiots,  children,  and  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  nation  will  deserve  greater  success  in  the 
war  for  justice  that  has  been  forced  upon  it, 
if  it  will  find  the  time  now  to  do  justice  to  the 


Mrs.  Calvin  Tomkins 

CUT-and-COME-AGAIN 

GARDENS 

Tomkins  Cove,  New  York 

Benefit  National  Woman’s  Party 
BOXES  OF  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 
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millions  of  American  women  that  supply  soldiers 
to  the  army  and  courage  to  the  nation. 

Rather  inconsistent  to  ask  the  Kaiser  for  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  world,  while  America  refuses  justice 
to  women. — The  Washington  Times,  June  29. 

A  Picture  that  Tells  the  Story 

THE  photographs  in  The  Suffragist  are  in¬ 
teresting.  I  think  that  little  white  figure  of 
Mabel  Vernon  marching  alone  with  her 
banner,  followed  by  the  alien  males,  eager  to  at¬ 
tack,  speaks  volumes — it  is  a  wonderful  picture 
and  tells  the  whole  story. — Kathrine  Boyle,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Advisory  Council,  National  Woman’s 
Party. 

Perfection 

IN  celebration  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile — the 
day  France  observes  as  her  Independence  Day 
— sixteen  American  women  stood  with  their 
banners  before  the  White  House  in  Washington, 
and  they  were  taken  to  jail.  But  this  is  a  “democ¬ 
racy,’  a  perfect  democracy  from  which  men  are 
sent  to  teach  the  heathen  what  justice  is ! — Miami, 
Fla.,  Daily  Metropolis ,  July  18. 

Helping  to  Destroy  Democracy 

AN  administration  that  has  persistently  re¬ 
fused  justice  to  women  now  tries  to  silence 
their  demand  for  a  redress  of  their  griev¬ 
ance  by  sending  them  to  prison.  What  did  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  mean  when,  before  his  re-election,  he 
promised  the  delegates  to  the  national  suffrage 
convention  in  Atlantic  City  that  he  would  “fight 
for  them”  ?  At  this  convention  women  had  gath¬ 
ered  from  all  over  the  United  States — women  vot¬ 
ers  from  the  West  as  well  as  disfranchised  women 
from  the  East.  Did  President  Wilson  mean  that 
judges  appointed  by  him  and  policemen  whose  po¬ 
sitions  come  through  commissioners  whom  the 
President  appoints,  should  act  for  him?  Did  the 
convention  delegates  misunderstand  their  honored 
guest  ? 

Think  of  our  government’s  asking  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  women  to  win  the  war  and  refusing 
to  allow  them  the  dignity  of  free  service!  Com¬ 
mon  decency  would  seem  to  demand  it. 

But  if  Siberian  exiles  can  be  recalled  to  a  re¬ 
public  of  Russia,  if  freedom  can  be  granted  to 
women  in  other  warring  countries,  perhaps  the 
fearlessness  of  American  women  and  their  eager 
desire  to  serve  their  country  fully  may,  when  the 
situation  becomes  more  acute,  help  to  destroy 
autocracy  in  our  land  and  make  us  in  fact  what 
we  are  now  only  in  name. — Caroline  Katzenstein, 
in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  July  18. 
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tomorrow: 
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“WE  ARE  HERE  TO  TALK  REASON— NOT  TREASON” 


Robert  Smillie,  President  of  Miners’  Federation  of  England,  in  Presi¬ 
dential  speech  at  Leeds  at  Inauguration  of  the  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’ 
Council  of  England. 


IMMEDIATE  GENERAL  PEACE  BASED  ON 


No  Forcible  Annexations 


No  Punitive  Indemnities 


F ree  Development  of  All  Nationalities 


Is  the  Demand  of 

The  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Council  of  Russia 
The  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  Council  of  England 

Four  Great  Conferences  on  Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace 
Los  Angeles,  and  Philadelphia 


in  New  York,  Chicago, 


With  this  World  Hope  Let  Us  Organize  for  Peace  and  Liberty  in 

THE  PEOPLE’S  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 


PROGRAM 

Concrete  Statement  of  America’s  War  Aims. 

Early  general  Peace  based  on  no  forcible  annexations,  no  punitive 
indemnities,  and  free  development  for  all  nationalities. 

International  organization  for  world  peace. 

The  Repeal  of  Conscription  Laws. 

Democratic  foreign  policy  and  Referendum  vote  by  the  people  on 
questions  of  War  and  Peace. 

Freedom  of  Speech,  of  the  Press,  rights  of  peaceful  assemblage 
and  the  right  to  petition  the  Government. 

The  Safeguarding  of  labor  standards. 

Taxation  of  wealth  to  pay  for  the  War. 

Reduction  of  the  high  cost  of  living. 


ORGANIZATION 

30  Councils  formed  in  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco.  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  Seattle,  Detroit  and  other 
cities.  40  other  local  Councils  under  way. 

1,200,000  Americans  represented  in  these  bodies. 

378  local  organizations  directly  affiliated  with  the  People’s  Council 
of  America. 

Any  American  citizen  may  join  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  member 
of  a  local  People’s  Council. 

Any  organization  having  fifty  or  more  members  may  join  on  the 
basis  of  one  representative  for  each  1,000  or  fraction. 

No  organization  may  have  more  than  three  delegates. 


To  voice  the  peace  ideals  of  the  American  People  is  an  international  duty 

Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  Are  Needed 

to  send  organizers  to  every  part  of  the  country— to  print  the  truth  and  spread  it  broadcast,  and  to  organize  a  great  national  Constituent 
Assembly  in  Minneapolis,  September  1,  2,  6. 

You  must  pay  for  Peace.  We  need  your  money— you  need  our  power— the  organized  power  of  a  great  body  of  people. 

We,  theiefore,  ask  you  to  send  a  contribution  all  you  can  spare,  then  add  something  by  personal  sacrifice  All  you  give  will  helo 
shape  a  practical  democratic  instrument  for  peace  and  world  reconstruction.  The  cost  of  making  peace  is  little  beside  the  cost  of  making 
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I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  People’s  Council  of  America  for  Democracy  and  Peace.  Enroll  me  as  a  constituent.  I  seno  herewith 
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What  More  Do  You  Want, 

Mr.  President 

r^INCE  the  war  emergency  in  this  country  be- 
VJ  came  acute  last  fall,  measure  after  measure 
has  been  passed  by  Congress  granting  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  to  the  President.  The  general 
public  has  scarcely  realized,  as  the  Washington 
Times  for  August  5  pointed  out,  that  he  has  now 
“more  power  than  was  ever  given  to  any  king  in 
all  history.” 

These  powers  include:  “Control  of  food  and 
food  prices,  direction  of  railways,  power  to  seize 
vessels,  regulation  of  exports,  authority  to  draft 
an  army,  power  to  raise  billions,  control  of  inter¬ 
national  commerce,  command  of  military  forces.” 

On  Monday,  August  4,  a  measure  granting  fur¬ 
ther  power  to  the  executive  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Culberson  of  Texas.  The  bill,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  espionage  bill,  reads  as  follows : 

“The  President  in  time  of  war,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  other  emergency  which  in  his  opinion  jus¬ 
tifies  such  action,  may,  by  proclamation,  prohibit 
all  persons,  not  authorized  by  proper  agents  of  the 
government  to  do  so,  from  entering  upon  places 
which  the  President  may  in  said  proclamation  des¬ 
ignate,  classify,  or  describe  as  of  importance  in 
connection  with  the  national  defense,  or  from 
loitering  within  such  distance  thereof  as  he  may 
prescribe.  Any  person  who,  after  the  President 
shall  have  issued  such  proclamation,  shall  enter 
upon  any  such  place,  or,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
such  proclamation,  loiter  within  a  prohibited  dis¬ 
tance  of  such  place,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year.” 

Yet  still  the  President  respects  the  power  of 
Congress  to  take  the  initiative  on  one  issue.  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Democratic  party  must  instruct  him 
concerning  the  federal  suffrage  amendment.  Con¬ 
gress  should  congratulate  itself  upon  its  lone 
power  over  the  destinies  of  the  women  of  this 
nation.  Women  themselves  are  not  deceived. 
They  know  that  here,  too,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  power  to  liberate  today  the 
women  of  the  nation  by  pushing  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  through  Congress. 

McAdoo  and  Czar  Nicholas 

HERE  is  a  strangely  familiar  ring  to  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  William 
G.  McAdoo,  who,  in  a  speech  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  delivered  at  Montgomery,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  grandiloquently  said :  “We  intend  to 
vindicate  and  make  triumphant  the  principles  of 
human  liberty  if  it  takes  every  drop  of  blood  in 
the  veins  of  every  American  freeman.” 

What  was  that  expression  of  Czar  Nicholas 
about  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  his  country 
to  “his  last  mujik?” 

The  press  dispatch  adds  this  detail,  “The  speech 
is  understood  to  have  been  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  have  received  his  approval.” 


A  few  days  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  an  administration  member  passed  through 
the  White  House  gates,  and  with  sneering 
laughter,  pointed  out  the  suffrage  picket.  There 
are  fights  for  human  liberty  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  incapable  of  understanding. 

The  Advance  of  Eastern  Women 

OT  only  the  women  of  Europe,  but  the 
women  of  the  East,  those  of  Turkey  and  of 
India,  are  joining  in  the  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  women. 

A  dispatch  from  India  states  that  women  there 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British  rule 
have  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Viceroy.  The  depu¬ 
tation  went  to  consult  him  on  the  question  of  in¬ 
dentured  Indian  labor  in  the  Fiji  colony. 

From  a  Dutch  correspondent  in  the  Balkans 
comes  word  that  the  women  of  Turkey  are  not 
only  being  permitted  to  accept  work  outside  of 
the  home,  but  are  being  urged  to  do  so,  and  are 
being  offered  great  inducements.  Departments  of 
the  government  are  announcing  “the  ministry  of 
war  requires  women  for  office  and  warehouse 
duties. 

In  the  Turkish  telephone  service  and  in  the 
Turkish  Red  Crescent,  corresponding  to  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Moslem  women  are  working,  while  in 
the  other  office  positions  in  Constantinople  the 
Greek  and  Jewish  women  are  serving. 

The  position  of  women  seems  at  present  to  be 
advancing  more  radically  and  with  more  rapid 
strides  in  these  countries  of  the  East  than  in 
Western  ones  where  powerful  forces  are  being 
used  to  block  the  progress  instead  of  to  assist 
the  march  of  women  to  freedom. 

Jeannette  Rankin’s  First  Appeal 

EANNETTE  RANKIN,  representative  from 
Montana,  made  her  first  formal  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  August  7,  to  crowded  gal¬ 
leries.  This  first  speech  by  a  woman  in  Congress 
dealt  only  indirectly  with  women.  Because  strikes 
are  now  interfering  with  national  defense,  Miss 
Rankin  urged  that  the  house  enact  legislation  that 
will  enable  the  President  to  take  over  and  operate 
the  copper  mines  of  Montana  and  Arizona.  Miss 
Rankin  reminded  the  house  of  the  illegal  lynch¬ 
ing  of  Frank  Little,  and  told  of  her  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  President 
in  adjusting  the  Western  labor  troubles.  The 
War  Department,  because  federal  troops  were 
guarding  the  mine,  alone  promised  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Rankin  is  the  only  representative  to  Con¬ 
gress  who  seems  to  have  seen  the  significance  of 
such  uprisings  as  the  Montana  and  Arizona  labor 
disturbances  at  this  time.  The  discontent  of  un¬ 
represented  women,  the  discontent  of  underpaid 


workers,  the  rebellion  of  conscripted  farmers,  are 
signs  that  President  Wilson  will  do  well  to  inves¬ 
tigate. 

Elihu  Root  Makes  Another  Advance 

NVOY  ELIHU  ROOT,  since  his  Russian 
mission,  has  taken  another  of  those  spec¬ 
tacular  leaps  ahead.  In  a  glowing  speech, 
made  in  Chicago,  since  his  return  from  Russia,  he 
praises  the  courage  of  Russian  women  in  being 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  their  country,  thus 
meriting  the  vote;  and  paternally  implies  that 
American  women  may  in  the  near  future  have  a 
chance  to  shed  their  blood  and  thus  also  at  last 
merit  representation  in  this  country.  Mr.  Root’s 
memorable  words  are  as  follows  (note  the  liter¬ 
ary  enthusiasm  of  his  patronage)  : 

“I  saw  ‘the  command  of  death’  march  away 
from  Petrograd.  It  was  one  of  the  most  inspir¬ 
ing  sights  I  have  ever  seen,  to  see  those  women, 
some  of  them  slender  girls,  with  their  hair 
cropped  and  their  ugly  uniforms,  go  away  to  do 
the  work  of  men.  They  marched  as  befitted  their 
name,  for  they  knew  no  fear. 

“It  would  not  surprise  me  if,  as  time  goes  on, 
American  women  did  the  same  thing.  American 
women  are  just  as  capable  and  noble  as  those  of 
Russia.  When  the  call  comes,  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  it  should,  we,  too,  will  see 
women  giving  their  blood  on  the  field  of  battle. 

“Russian  women  have  surely  earned  a  right  to 
a  voice  in  political  affairs  and  not  only  have  they 
earned  that  right,  but  the  welfare  of  the  new 
Russia  depends  on  their  exercising  it.” 

Protests  of  Men  and  Protests 
of  Women 

THIS  week  has  seen  suppressive  measures 
used  by  the  government  to  put  down  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Montana,  in  Oklahoma,  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  in  widely  separated  points  in  the  South. 
These  outbursts  have  been  labor  uprisings  and 
protests  against  the  draft. 

In  Butte,  Montana,  a  crippled  workingman  and 
labor  organizer  was  lynched  by  a  group  in  the 
name  of  “law  and  order,”  after  the  government 
had  been  vainly  appealed  to  for  investigation  and 
protection. 

In  Oklahoma  it  is  said  that  the  rebellious  ne¬ 
groes,  Indians,  poor  farmers  and  laboring  men 
who  led  the  organized  groups  of  objectors  to  the 
draft  will  be  drastically  dealt  with. 

The  protest  of  American  women  for  their  lib¬ 
erty  at  this  time  seems  mild  beside  these  disturb¬ 
ances  led  by  both  “lawful”  and  unlawful  groups 
of  men.  The  Montana  and  Oklahoma  occurrences 
should  fill  with  righteous  anger  every  one  of  the 
American  women  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  il¬ 
legally  jailed  for  making  peaceful  appeals  for 
liberty. 
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Minority  Leaders  Demand  Suffrage  as  War  Measure 


HAS  the  President  of  the  United  States  or¬ 
dered  the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage  to  hold  up  its  report  on  woman 
suffrage  in  order  to  block  the  persistent  campaign 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  for  the  passage 
of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment? 

This  was  the  question  with  which  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  was  confronted  when  the 
simple  motion  of  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  to 
discharge  the  Senate  Suffrage  Committee  was  de¬ 
bated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  “the  long 
arm  of  the  Executive”  hinted  at  in  accusations  of 
the  minority  leaders  in  regard  to  the  inaction  of 
Chairman  Jones  in  regard  to  the  suffrage  bill. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  heated  debate  follow¬ 
ing  Senator  Cummins’  motion  that  three  months 
ago  Chairman  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Suffrage  Committee,  without  one  dissenting 
voice,  was  ordered  to  report  the  suffrage  measure 
to  the  Senate  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar.  Sen¬ 
ator  Jones  made  no  move  toward  action.  He  was 
taxed  for  his  inactivity  by  women  from  many 
States,  and  by  the  fellow  members  of  his  own 
committee.  His  contradictory  excuses  were  lack 
of  time  and  preoccupation  with  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee;  disapproval  of  pickets,  and  the  desire  to 
write  a  report  that  would  be  “a  contribution  to 
the  cause.” 

The  minority  members  of  the  committee,  led  by 
Senator  Cummins,  after  waiting  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  three  months,  determined 
to  place  the  suffrage  bill  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate  by  discharging  the  committee;  they  in¬ 
ferred  that  influence  to  keep  the  bill  in  committee 
was  being  brought  to  bear  at  this  time,  and  de¬ 
manded  its  place  on  the  calendar  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  at  this  session. 

IN  moving  for  the  discharge  of  the  suffrage 
committee  and  precipitating  acrimonious  de¬ 
bate,  Senator  Cummins  said: 

“Mr.  President,  on  the  4th  day  of  April  of  the 
present  year  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Jones)  introduced  a  resolution 
which,  after  the  ordinary  preliminary  statement, 
provides : 

“  ‘Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex.’ 

“The  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred  was 
committed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage.  The  committee  held  hearings,  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  hearings  modified  the 
opinion  of  any  member  of  the  committee.  This 
is  a  subject  upon  which  every  intelligent  man  has 
long  had  an  opinion,  and,  while  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  great  cause  is  gradually  moving  forward, 

I  think  that  at  any  given  time  the  judgment  of 
men  will  not  be  very  much  changed  by  hearings 
or  arguments  upon  the  subject.  We  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  information  upon  this  matter  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  us  to  reach  a  final  conclusion  upon 
it. 


“After  these  hearings  were  concluded,  and,  as 
I  remember  the  chronology  of  the  matter,  that 
was  about  two  months  ago  or  more,  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  were  present  at  the  close 
of  the  last  meeting  in  discussing  the  matter 
seemed  to  be  agreed,  although  there  were  not  'a 
majority  of  them  present  at  that  time,  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  resolution,  and  in  favor  of  an  im¬ 
mediate  report  upon  it. 

“A  long  time  has  intervened  and  there  has  been 
no  meeting  of  the  committee.  There  has  been  no 
report.  Whether  anything  has  occurred  since  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  to  make  the  chairman  of  the  committee  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  make 
a  report  upon  woman  suffrage,  I  do  not  know. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  look  upon  the  res¬ 
olution  as  definitely  and  certainly  a  war  measure. 
There  is  nothing  that  this  country  could  do  which 
would  strengthen  it  more  than  to  give  the  dis¬ 
franchised  women  of  the  country  the  opportunity 
to  vote.  We  have  just  concluded  our  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  amendment  relating  to  pro¬ 
hibition.  Was  that  a  war  measure?  I  think  it 
was,  myself.  I  think  it  was  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary,  and  I  may  as  well  confess  at  this  moment 
that  one  of  the  reasons  which  impelled  me  to 
bring  forward  this  motion  to  discharge  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  that  the  prohibition  resolution  will  have 
a  vastly  better  chance  for  ratification  if  in  the 
meanwhile  we  give  the  women  of  the  country  the 
right  to  vote. 

“Last  week — I  do  not  remember  just  what  day, 
possibly  Friday  or  Saturday  of  last  week — I  went 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  told  him  it 
seemed  to  me  that  under  the  circumstances  we 
ought  to  have  a  report;  that  we  had  finished  the 
hearings,  reached  a  conclusion,  and  that  it  was  our 
bounden  duty  to  make  a  report  to  the  senate.  I 
reminded  him  of  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  committee,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  call  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  Monday.  He  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  that  he  had  some 
other  engagement  or  engagements  which  would 
prevent  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Monday. 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  call  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  Tuesday,  but  his  engagements  pre¬ 
vented  it.  He  then  promised  me,  as  I  understood 
him — and  I  hope  if  I  am  wrong  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  correct  me — he  promised  me 
that  he  would  call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for 
Wednesday.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  committee  to  either  direct  the  chair¬ 
man  to  make  a  report  or  to  direct  him  to  with¬ 
hold  a  report.  For  some  reason,  which  the  chair¬ 
man  has  not  disclosed  to  me,  he  did  not  call  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  for  Wednesday,  nor  did 
he  make  any  communication  to  me  about  it.  He 
gave  no  reason  for  his  failure  to  do  what  I  un¬ 
derstood  him  to  promise  to  do.  Thereupon  I 
made  the  motion  yesterday  afternoon  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 


“I  believe  profoundly  that  the  committee  of  the 
Senate  have  no  jurisdiction,  no  right,  to  trifle  with 
the  authority  that  is  given  to  them  by  the  Senate. 
For  what  purpose  was  the  resolution  referred  to 
us?  It  was  referred  to  us  with  the  implied  com¬ 
mand  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  then  to  make  a  report.  Inasmuch  as  we 
have  conducted  the  hearings  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  reached  conclusions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  taken  from 
the  committee  and  placed  upon  the  calendar,  so 
that  it  will  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  senate. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senate  will  desire  to 
consider  the  resolution  at  this  session  or  not,  but 
I  do  know  that  it  is  our  duty  to  put  it  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  the  Senate  to  deal  with  it 
whenever  it  desires  to  do  so.” 

IN  answering  Senator  Cummins,  Chairman 
Jones  claimed  that,  though  his  feeling  in  re¬ 
gard  to  suffrage  was  unchanged,  there  had 
been  an  understanding  that  no  bill  not  dealing  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  should  be 
brought  before  this  session.  He  expressed  doubt 
as  to  the  result  if  suffrage  should  be  brought  up, 
and  said  that  if  given  time— evidently  meaning 
more  than  three  months — he  was  going  to  put 
“personal  effort  into  the  preparation  of  a  report 
which  might  contribute  something  to  the  cause,” 
in  short  to  “present  the  matter  in  such  form  as 
might  appeal  to  the  country  at  large.”  He  accused 
Senator  Cummins  of  being  over-anxious  to  get 
“the  plaudits  of  some  of  those  who,  regardless  of 
the  situation,  seem  to  be  insistent  now  to  have  the 
report  made.” 

Senator  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota,  interrupted 
to  ask  a  direct  question :  “I  ask  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  why  this  joint  resolution  has  not 
been  reported?  The  Senator,  who  is  chairman  of 
this  committee,  I  suppose  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  people  of  the  entire  country  are  anxious 
to  have  this  joint  resolution  submitted,  and  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it.  Why  should 
not  this  joint  resolution  be  reported  and  we  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  it?” 

Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  in  adding  his 
protest  against  the  inaction  of  Senator  Jones, 
charged  that  in  holding  up  a  bill  which  his  com¬ 
mittee  had  unanimously  agreed  to  report  he  was 
exceeding  his  right.  “The  question  is  whether 
the  members  of  a  committee  shall  determine  for 
themselves  what  they  wish  done  with  matters 
within  their  jurisdiction,  or  whether  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  shall  arrogate  to  himself  the  sole 
power  of  determination  for  all  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  they  shall  be  utterly  nil  as  far 
as  the  committee  is  concerned.” 

Senator  Johnson  proposed  that  the  motion  be 
dismissed  and  Chairman  Jones  within  a  few  days 
consent  to  calling  the  committee  together  to  con¬ 
sider  reporting  out  the  bill.  This  overture  Chair¬ 
man  Jones  flatly  declined  on  the  score  of  time. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Washington,  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee,  added  his  protest,  in  re- 
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sponse  to  a  criticism  of  the  suffrage  picket  as 
reason  for  refraining  from  reporting  out  the  bill. 
“I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  this  is 
a  war  measure  and  ought  to  be  considered  as 
such  at  this  time.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  very 
consistently  talk  democracy  while  disfranchising 
the  better  half  of  our  citizenship.  ...  I  may 
not  approve  of  the  action  of  women  in  picketing 
the  White  House,”  he  went  on,  “but  neither  do  I 
approve  of  what  I  consider  the  lawless  action 
toward  those  women  in  conection  with  the  picket¬ 
ing.  Neither  phase  of  that  matter  affects  my 
views  with  reference  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
woman  suffrage. 

“This  committee  is  the  agent  of  the  senate.  It 
has  held  its  hearing  upon  a  question  referred  to  it 
by  the  senate.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  for 


it  not  reporting  its  conclusions  to  the  senate  upon 
this  resolution.  I  do  not  want  to  think  the  chair¬ 
man  does  not  desire  to  call  the  committee  to¬ 
gether  because  of  some  influence  outside  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  some  have  suggested.” 

This  implication  by  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  State  was  not  taken  up,  but  Senator  Hollis,  of 
New  Hampshine,  unblushingly  admitted  that  he 
concurred  with  Chairman  Jones,  of  New  Mexico, 
in  illegally  holding  his  committee  from  a  report 
because  to  report  the  suffrage  measure  to  the 
senate  would  be  tantamount  to  giving  credit  to 
the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

“This  is  the  trouble,”  said  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshine,  “and  it  might  just  as  well  be 
stated:  There  is  a  small,  but  very  active  group 
of  woman  suffragists  who  have  acted  in  such  a 


way  that  some  who  are  ardently  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage,  believe  that  their  action  should 
not  be  encouraged  by  making  a  favorable  report 
at  this  time.”  Over  the  protest  of  Senator  John¬ 
son,  Senator  Hollis  went  on:  “ To  discharge  the 
committee  would  focus  the  attention  of  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  the  action  and  would  give  undue  weight 
to  what  has  been  done  by  the  active  group  of 
woman  suffragists.” 

The  motion  to  discharge  the  suffrage  commit¬ 
tee  from  further  duty — which  would  automatically 
put  the  suffrage  measure  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate — can  now  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  un¬ 
less  Senator  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Suffrage  Committee,  calls  that  com¬ 
mittee  together  for  definite  action  on  suffrage. 


Speak  to  the  President,  Mr.  Root! 


Miss  Ewing  and  Miss  Winsor  Leaving  Suffrage  Headquarters 
with  the  Greeting  to  Envoy  Root 


NOT  the  least  of 
the  triumphs  of 
the  Russian  rev¬ 
olution  is  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Special 
Envoy  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Root,  to  a 
belief  in  democracy, 
not  for  all  women  yet, 
but  for  Russian 
women.  So  it  was 
that  we  ventured  to 
make  him  our  special 
envoy  to  the  leader  of 
American  democracy 
and  to  plead  with  him 
to  intercede  in  behalf 
of  “Democracy  for 
America  First.” 

He  had  contributed 
3,000  rubles  for  Rus- 
sian  democracy. 

Surely  then  a  word 
might  be  expected 
from  him  for  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy. 

Miss  Lucy  Ewing, 
of  Chicago,  and  Miss 
Mary  Winsor,  of 
Philadelphia,  stood  at  the  White  House  gate  to 
greet  Mr.  Root  and  the  Russian  Mission  with  our 
appeal  for  intercession: 

O  ENVOY  ROOT: 

“You  say  that  America  must  throw  its 
manhood  to  the  support  of  liberty. 

“Whose  liberty? 

“This  nation  is  not  free.  Twenty  million  women 
are  denied  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  representation  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment. 

“Tell  the  President  that  he  cannot  fight  against 
liberty  at  home  while  he  tells  us  to  fight  for  lib¬ 
erty  abroad. 


“Tell  him  to  make  America  safe  for  democracy 
before  he  asks  the  mothers  of  America  to  throw 
their  sons  to  the  support  of  democracy  in  Europe. 

“Ask  him  how  he  can  refuse  liberty  to  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  when  he  is  forcing  millions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  out  of  'their  country  to  die  for  liberty.” 

FOR  two  hours  they  stood  there  with  their 
challenge  to  make  good  our  boast  of  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  Little  by  little  the  buzz  started  up 
and  down  the  Avenue  that  The  Suffragists  were 
displaying  a  new  and  startling  banner,  and  the 
crowd  began.  On  and  on  they  came.  Soon  the 
thousands  of  workers  in  the  government  depart¬ 
ments,  who  were  coming  out  of  their  offices  at 


that  time,  joined  the 
idle  and  curious  pass- 
ers-by  who  had 
stopped  to  read  the 
new  banner.  Never 
has  the  traffic  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue 
been  so  obstructed  by 
interest  in  the  pickets. 
Police  captains,  who 
three  weeks  ago  were 
arresting  pickets  and 
testifying  that  the  po¬ 
lice  could  not  manage 
the  crowds,  which 
they  contended  we 
had  caused,  placidly 
witnessed  on  this  day 
half  a  block  com¬ 
pletely  obstructed  for 
two  hours  and  never 
said  a  word  in  pro¬ 
test. 

Strange  and  won¬ 
drous  are  thy  work¬ 
ings,  O  Law ! 

SS  MARY 
WINSOR,  who 
has  resigned  from  many  of  the  organizations  she 
was  prominent  in  to  devote  herself  to  the  protest 
for  justice  which  the  Woman’s  Party  is  making, 
said  in  comment:  “Mr.  Root  says  that  the  sight 
of  women  marching  away  to  be  killed  was  ‘an  in¬ 
spiring  sight’  and  implies  that  American  women 
will  not  prove  their  fitness  for  the  vote  until  they 
gladden  his  eyes  with  a  similar  spectacle.  Mr. 
Root’s  demand  is  unprecedented.  I  wonder  what 
the  men  of  America  think  of  elderly  politicians 
who  never  took  up  arms  for  the  country,  and  yet 
call  upon  women  to  purchase  their  liberty  with 
their  blood.  What  do  the  men  of  the  West  think, 
they  who  gave  women  the  franchise  without  try¬ 
ing  to  strike  such  ignoble  bargains?” 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 
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Whose  Liberty? 


must  throw  our  manhood  to  the  support  of  liberty.” 


These  words  from  the  President’s  envoy  just  returned  from 
Russia,  fell  coldly  on  the  ears  of  the  stricken  women  of  the  nation, 
who  have  paused  in  the  midst  of  war  conservation  and  acute  sacri¬ 
fices  to  ask  themselves  this  simple  question — “Whose  Liberty?” 

And  the  answer  is,  “Not  our  Liberty.” 

This  is  not  a  free  nation.  Twenty  million  women  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote  by  the  powerful  and  far-reaching  obstruction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Can  the  President  hope  to  win  from  women 
fervent  response  to  a  war  for  liberty  in  Europe  while  attempting  to 
crush  their  fight  for  liberty  in  America? 


January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of.  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


Women  are  challenging  with  increasing  fire  the  right  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  throw  their  sons  to  death  on  foreign  soil  for  democracy 
precious  abroad,  but  discredited  at  home. 


D.S. 
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J  ustice 

As  Seen  at  Occoquan,  by  Doris  Stevens 


“We  have  a  new  slogan  now :  The  President  has  pardoned  the  pickets,  but  the  pickets  have 
not  pardoned  the  President.” — Statement  by  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  New  York  Tribune, 
July  27. 


Doris  Stevens 


WHAT  yous  all  down  here  for?”  asked  a 
young  negress  prostitute,  barely  out  of  her 
teens,  as  she  listlessly  fingered  the  linen 
she  was  working  on. 

“Why,  I  held  a  purple,  white  and  gold  banner 
at  the  gate  of  the  White  House.” 

“You  don’  say  so!  What  de  odders  do?” 
“Same  thing.  We  all  held  banners  at  the  White 
House  gates  asking  President  Wilson  to  give  us 
the  vote.” 

“An’  you  all  got  sixty  days  fo’  dat?” 

“Yes.  You  see  the  President  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  send  us  to  the  workhouse  for 
asking  for  the  vote.  You  know  women  want  to 
vote  and  have  wanted  to  for  a  long  time  in  our 
country.” 

“O,  yass’m  I  know.  I  seen  your  parades,  your 
meetin’s  an’  everything.  I  knows  where  you  all 
live,  right  near  the  White  House.  Yous  all  right. 

I  hopes  you  git  it,  for  women  certainly  do  need 
protextion  against  men  like  Judge  Mullowney, 
who  has  us  all  ’time  picked  up  an’  sen’  down 
here. 

“They  send  you  down  here  once  an'  then  you 
come  out  without  a  cent  an’  try  to  look  for  a  job, 
and  before  you  can  fin’  one  a  cop  walks  up  an’ 
asks  you  where  you  live,  an’  if  you  havn’t  got  a 
room  yet  because  you  ain’t  got  a  cent  to  ren’  one 
with,  he  says,  ‘come  with  me  I’ll  find  you  a  home,’ 
an’  hustles  you  off  to  the  police  station  and  down 
here  again,  an’  you’re  called  a  ‘vag’  (vagrant).' 
What  chance  has  we  niggahs  got,  I  ask  ye.  I 
hopes  you  all  gits  a  vote  an’  fixes  up  SOM’- 
THINGS  for  women!” 

We  sighed  in  agreement  as  we  realized  their 
helplessness  and  heard  the  tale  of  injustices 
heaped  upon  unfortunates  in  the  “justice”  courts 
of  the  nation’s  capital. 

YOU  see  that  young  girl  over  there?”  I 
nodded  that  I  did. 

“Well  Judge  Mullowney  gave  her  thirty  days 


for  her  first  offence.”  She  cried  out  in  despera¬ 
tion  when  he  sentenced  her,  “Don’t  send  me  down 
there,  Judge!  If  you  do  I’ll  kill  myself.” 

“Very  well,”  said  this  righteous  man  whom 
President  Wilson  has  chosen  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice,  and  who  did  the  administration’s  unpleasant 
task  of  sentencing  American  women  to  sixty  days 
for  asking  for  liberty.  “Very  well,  I’ll  give  you 
SIX  MONTHS  in  which  to  change  your  mind.” 
And  the  pale-faced  silent  white  girl  was  there  to 
be  broken  forever,  perhaps,  because  of  the  rotten¬ 
ness  of  a  henchman  of  the  President  who  loves 
liberty. 

NO  WOMAN  there  will  ever  forget  the  shock 
and  the  hot  resentment  that  rushed  over  her 
when  she  was  told  to  undress  before  the  en¬ 
tire  company,  including  two  negress  attendants 
and  a  harsh-voiced  wardress,  who  kept  telling  us 
that  it  was  “after  hours”  and  that  they  had 
“worked  too  long  already  today,”  as  if  it  were  our 
fault  that  we  were  there.  We  silenced  our  im¬ 
pulse  to  resist  this  indignity,  which  grew  more 
poignant  as  each  woman  nakedly  walked  across 
the  great  vacant  space  to  the  doorless  shower. 

We  longed  to  creep  into  our  cots  after  this 
humiliation,  but  no,  we  must  put  on  the  prison 
clothes,  omitting  nothing.  It  was  nine  o’clock, 
and  we  could  not  understand  why  we  must  clothe 
ourselves,  even  to  aprons,  at  this  hour — those 
coarse  unsightly  prison  clothes  designed  to  crush 
the  self-respect  of  prisoners  and  wither  the  de¬ 
sire  for  beauty  that  lives  in  us  all! 

This  ordeal  over,  we  filed  from  the  dormitory 
to  the  room  adjoining,  stood  in  line  and  were 
counted.  Yes,  we  were  all  there.  And  what  was 
to  happen?  Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Su¬ 
perintendent  Whittaker,  feigning  a  smile,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  reporter,  came  in  to  review  the 
“new  ones.” 

“Well,  ladies,  I  hope  you’re  all  comfortable. 
Now  make  yourselves  at  home  here  as  much  as 
possible,  and  I  think  you’ll  find  that  you’ll  weigh 
more  when  you  go  out  than  when  you  came  in. 
You  will  be  allowed  to  write  one  letter  a  month 
to  your  family,  and,  of  course,  we  shall  open  and 
read  all  letters  coming  in  and  going  out.  I  hope 
you  will  sleep  well.  Good-night.” 

We  did  not  answer.  We  looked  into  each 
other’s  faces.  Had  we  been  brought  into  the  su¬ 
perintendent’s  august  presence  at  this  hour  that 
he  might  indulge  himself  in  a  patronizing  good¬ 
night  for  the  benefit  of  a  reporter?  Prison  rou¬ 
tine  began  to  prick  our  spirits  a  bit. 

Conversing  with  the  “regulars”  was  discouraged 
by  the  wardress,  but  we  managed  to  talk  to  our 
fellow-inmates  with  prison  stealthiness  from  time 


to  time.  “We  knew  something  was  goin’  to  hap¬ 
pen,”  said  one  negro  girl,  “because  Monday  (we 
were  not  sentenced  until  Tuesday)  the  clo’es  we 
had  on  were  took  off  us  and  we  were  give  these 
old  patched  ones.  We  was  told  they  wanted  to 
‘take  stock,’  but  we  heard  they  were  being  washed 
for  you-all  suffragettes.”  Only  another  evidence 
of  the  administration’s  cold  deliberation  in  jail¬ 
ing  women  in  answer  to  their  petitions.  The  un¬ 
pleasantness  at  wearing  the  formless  garments  of 
these  girls  paled  beside  our  hot  indignation  at  the 
government’s  calculation. 

YOU  must  not  speak  against  the  President,” 
said  the  servile  wardress,  when  she  discov¬ 
ered  we  were  telling  the  truth  to  the  inmates 
of  Occoquan  about  the  President’s  reason  for  im¬ 
prisoning  pickets.  “You  know  you  will  be 
thrashed  if  you  say  anything  more  about  the 
President;  and  don’t  forget  you’re  on  govern¬ 
ment  property  and  may  be  liable  for  treason  if  it 
occurs  again.”  We  were  inclined  to  doubt  the 
carrying  out  of  this  threat  of  “thrashings,”  but 
one  of  the  girls  confided  to  us  that  such  outrages 
happened  often. 

“Old  Whittaker”  (the  superintendent  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  said  to  have  been  evicted  from  political 
life  in  Indiana  after  seventeen  years  of  in¬ 
trigue  in  that  State,  another  of  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  administrators  of  justice)  “beat  up  that  girl 
over  there  just  last  week  and  put  her  in  the  boob 
house  on  bread  and  water  for  five  days.” 

“What  did  she  do?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  she  and  another  girl  got  to  scrapping  in 
the  blackberry  patch  and  she  didn’t  pick  enough 
berries.” 

ALL  put  up  your  work,  girls,  and  get  in  line.” 
This  from  the  wardress  who  watched  over 
our  work  in  the  sewing  room.  It  was  lunch 
time,  and  while  we  were  all  hungry  we  dreaded 
going  to  the  silence  and  the  food  in  the  gray  din¬ 
ing  room.  To  smell  the  odor  from  the  food  was 
to  have  one’s  appetite  vanish  immediately.  And 
we  were  being  counted  again. 

“Do  they  do  this  all  the  time?”  I  asked.  It 
seemed  needless  energy  was  being  spent  counting 
sixteen  innocent  women  who  chose  confinement  to 
paying  a  fine  lawlessly  imposed. 

“Wouldn’t  do  anybody  any  good  to  try  to  get 
away  from  here,”  said  one  of  the  white  girls. 
“Too  many  bloodhounds.” 

“Bloodhounds !”  I  asked  in  amazement,  for 
these  people  were  not  criminals,  merely  misde¬ 
meanants. 

“Oh,  yes.  Just  a  little  while  ago  three  men 
tried  to  get  away  and  they  turned  the  bloodhounds 
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after  them  and  shot  them  dead — and  they  weren’t 
bad  men  either.” 

And  then  we  filed  to  the  lunch  table,  carrying 
our  heavy  white  chairs  with  us,  as  is  the  work- 
house  custom. 

HE  second  evening  during  the  so-called  rec¬ 
reation  hour,  when  one  sits  and  waits  for 
the  hour  to  pass,  we  thought  we  owed  it  to 
our  health  to  take  some  setting-up  exercises.  One 
of  our  women,  a  physical  culturist,  was  pressed 
into  service  as  leader.  We  had  raised  our  arms 
above  our  heads  a  few  times  when  the  wardress 
stepped  up  and  said:  “You  must  be  very  careful, 
girls,  not  to  do  anything  extraordinary,  for  it  will 
amuse  the  colored  girls.”  That  was  not  our  pur¬ 
pose,  but  we  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
if  the  poor  things  had  found  amusement  in  our 
calesthenics.  The  medieval  plan  to  suppress  all 
signs  of  merriment ;  the  desire  to  kill  any  meagre 
attempt  to  be  joyful  was  too  barbarous.  One 
would  lose  hope  over  the  stupid  brutality  of  man¬ 
kind  except  for  the  knowledge  that  love  of  liberty 
in  the  souls  of  a  few  can  consummate  revolutions. 

We  welcomed  our  cots  this  second  evening  as 
no  one  had  slept  the  first  night  and  we  were 
very  tired,  not  only  because  of  the  strangeness  of 
the  surroundings  and  nervous  shock,  but  because 
of  the  steady  padding  by  of  tall  negresses 


throughout  the  night,  and  the  queer  groans  of  one 
or  two  demented  companions  in  our  dormitory. 

For  the  nth  time  we.  asked  for  our  toothbrushes. 
It  seemed  a  simple  thing  to  secure  sixteen  brushes 
from  our  small  bags,  and  it  would  have  helped 
to  keep  us  feeling  like  human  beings.  “Tomor¬ 
row  morning,”  we  were  told.  But  we  had  learned 
to  be  sceptical  about  workhouse  promises.  We 
fell  asleep  hoping  for  so  simple  a  luxury  as  tooth¬ 
brushes  “tomorrow.”  We  got  them,  and  our 
combs,  only  a  couple  of  hours  before  leaving  the 
workhouse  the  third  day — a  senseless  deprivation 
which  none  of  the  older  inmates  could  under¬ 
stand. 

ONE  of  the  numberless  “pedigrees”  was  being 
taken.  One  by  one  we  were  called  into  the 
warden’s  office  to  be  catechised. 

“What  religion  do  you  profess?” 

“Christian,”  said  I  quietly. 

“What  religion  do  you  profess?”  came  the  ir¬ 
ritating  repetition. 

I  did  not  comprehend.  “Do  you  mean  ‘Am  I  a 
Protestant  or  a  Catholic?’ — I  can  worship  in  any 
church,  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish.” 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Insisting  one  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  follower  of  no  creed,  pays  badly  in  a  work- 
house.  She  wrote  down  “None.”  I  protested. 


“That  is  not  accurate.  I  insist  I  am  a  Christian, 
or  at  least  I  try  to  be  one.” 

“You  must  learn  to  be  polite,”  came  back  almost 
fiercely.  I  went  back  to  my  work  convinced  that 
governments  cared  more  for  manners  than  for 
truth. 

THE  farm  and  indoor  work  done  by  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  workhouse  goes  to  the  support 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Not  a  cent  is 
given  them  in  return  for  their  labor.  They  are 
thrown  there  by  a  society  hostile  to  their  growth, 
their  labor  is  conscripted  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
very  system  which  oppresses  them,  and  they  are 
cast  back  upon  society,  wrecks  of  human  beings. 
They  learn  nothing  valuable  while  there.  Hatred 
is  bred  in  them  to  stay. 

Our  detention  at  Occoquan,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  many  things  for  us :  Every  woman  came  out, 
a  new  flame  for  liberty  burning  within  her,  more 
impatient  than  ever  at  the  miscarriages  of  justice, 
not  only  in  her  own  fight,  but  also  in  the  more 
difficult  fight  for  social  and  economic  justice; 
more  awake  to  the  painful  oppression  of  helpless 
women  denied  political  redress;  hot  with  indig¬ 
nation  against  a  President  and  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  that  would  dare  lawlessly  to  imprison 
women  asking  with  glorious  and  inspiring  deter¬ 
mination  for  self-government. 


Heckling  the  President 


AND  now  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  notable 
Chicago  educator,  aged  72  years,  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  “heckling”  the  President.  The  case 
of  Mrs.  Young  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
talked  of  by  suffragists,  so  carefully  was  all  ref¬ 
erence  to  Mrs.  Young’s  resolution  on  suffrage  in 
relation  to  President  Wilson  expunged  from  the 
records  of  the  National  Educational  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Portland  the  middle  of  last 
month. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  “declaration  of 
principles”  of  the  convention,  Mrs.  Young  was 
given  the  floor  and  presented  the  motion,  affect¬ 
ing  thousands  of  women  teachers  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  which  precipitated  bitter  debate  last¬ 
ing  more  than  an  hour. 

“I  was  at  a  gathering  of  women  at  Atlantic  City 
last  spring,”  began  Mrs.  Young,  “when  President 
Wilson  said  to  them  that  he  was  with  women  on 
suffrage  and  had  ‘come  to  fight  with  them.’  I 
think  the  National  Educational  Association  might 
strengthen  the  hands  of  President  Wilson  by  a 
resolution — how  shall  I  word  it — ‘Resolved  that 
the  National  Educational  Association  endorses 
President  Woodrow  Wilson’s  statement  to  suf¬ 
fragists  that  he  will  fight  with  them  and  this  as¬ 
sociation  hopes  to  see  him  fighting.’” 

Kate  D.  Blake,  of  New  York,  offered  a  second 
to  this.  Then  everyone,  it  is  reported,  wished  to 
speak  at  once.  L.  H.  Minkel,  of  Iowa,  a  voter, 
said  that  “heckling  the  President  was  too  serious 
a  matter  for  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,”  and  considering  that  he  was  “fighting  for 


civilization,”  the  resolution  of  Mrs.  Young  was  in 
“bad  taste.” 

“How  can  a  resolution  endorsing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  words  add  to  his  worry?”  inquired  Miss 
Blake  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Young’s  motion. 

Bitter  debate  as  to  whether  the  great  teachers’ 
association  should  appeal  for  women’s  enfran¬ 
chisement  lasted  an  hour,  men  making  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  its  form  and  submission.  Mrs.  Young 
consented  to  withdraw  her  resolution  and  make 
it  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  endorsed  the  President’s  own 
words.  She  next  consented  to  take  out  the  fling 
against  the  President’s  inaction  on  national  suf¬ 
frage  :  “and  hopes  to  see  him  fighting.” 

E.  O.  Sisson,  of  Montana,  a  voter,  even  then 
declared  that  the  convention  “was  in  danger  of 
doing  something  it  would  regret.”  “I  don’t  want 
to  drag  in  the  name  of  the  President  in  any  way 
that  may  be  misunderstood,”  he  said,  timidly. 

THE  President  of  the  convention  then  claimed 
that  the  Young  resolution  was  not  a  resolu¬ 
tion  because  it  “did  not  come  through  the 
regular  channels.” 

Then  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  wanted  to  know 
what  those  high-sounding  words  about  equal  suf¬ 
frage  in  their  declaration  of  rights  meant  if  the 
convention  did  not  like  her  suggestion  to  Mr. 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Minkel  pointed  out  that  the  “heckling” 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  press  of  the  country 
and  immense  damage  would  be  done  to  the  teach¬ 


ers’  association,  to  say  nothing  of  contributing  to 
the  weight  of  cares  borne  by  the  President. 

Two  other  gentlemen  demanded  a  ruling  from 
the  chair.  The  president  of  the  convention,  a 
man,  then  ruled  the  poor  little  motion  asking  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  old  promise  of  the  President  to  fight 
for  the  liberation  of  the  women  of  America,  out 
of  order,  and  the  flare-up  over  national  suffrage 
was  over. 

The  demand  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  pio¬ 
neer  educator,  for  liberty  for  American  women 
caused  the  only  ripple  in  the  routine  proceedings 
of  the  National  Educational  convention.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  which  a  motion  made  by  a  woman 
and  seconded  by  a  woman,  demanding  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  for  women,  was  over¬ 
ruled  and  quashed  by  men,  the  small  minority  of 
the  convention,  recalled  the  days  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  when  in  a  like  educational  body  as  a 
young  woman  she  demanded  the  right  to  speak 
to  a  motion  in  a  man-controlled  convention,  and 
drew  down  a  storm  of  condemnation  upon  her¬ 
self. 

At  this  time,  in  August,  1853,  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  said:  “My  heart  was  filled  with  grief  and 
indignation  thus  to  see  the  minority,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  men,  presuming  that  in  them  was 
vested  all  wisdom  and  knowledge;  that  they 
needed  no  aid,  no  counsel  from  the  majority. 
And  what  was  most  humiliating  of  all  was  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  those  women  and  see  that  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  were  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  position  assigned  them.” 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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The  National  Woman’s  Party 

HE  National  Woman’s  Party  is  the  radical 
wing  of  the  American  suffrage  movement.  It 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pushing 
the  federal  amendment  for  the  nation-wide  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women,  and  it  does  not  employ 
pink  tea  methods,  but  fights  a  strictly  political  bat¬ 
tle,  enlisting  the  voting  women  of  the  West  in 
behalf  of  their  disfranchised  sisters.  It  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  under  whose  auspices  the 
suffrage  pickets  in  Washington  are  conducting 
their  campaign.  The  women  who  were  sentenced 
to  prison  terms  for  carrying  truth-telling  banners 
are  all  members  of  this  organization.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  meets  with  a  great  deal  of 
antagonism,  not  only  from  the  anti-suffragists  and 
other  reactionaries,  but  also  from  the  older,  more 
conservative  suffrage  group. 

Yet,  it  is  this  radical  organization  which  is 
keeping  the  American  suffrage  movement  alive 
and  constantly  before  the  public  eye  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  For  while  the  older  group  has  become 
so  completely  swamped  with  war  work  that  band¬ 
age  rolling,  suffrage  farmeretting,  census-taking 
and  various  other  kinds  of  patriotic  service,  have 
literally  taken  the  place  of  suffrage  propaganda, 
the  N.  W.  P.  has  not  permitted  its  work  to  be¬ 
come  interrupted  by  the  general  war  hysteria,  de¬ 
claring  that  women  can  render  no  better  war  serv¬ 
ice  than  to  win  for  themselves  their  rightful  place 
in  the  nation. — New  York  Call,  July  2. 

The  President  Coming  On 

IT  is  supposed  that  some  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  suffragists. 
One  of  their  number  is  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  formerly 
a  great  Wilson  booster.  Mr.  Malone  has  recently 
called  upon  the  President.  Also  several  of  the 
imprisoned  women  are  not  only  prominent  in  their 
own  right,  but  they  have  prominent  husbands. 

The  President’s  yielding  to  the  suffrage  demand 
that  he  promote  an  equal  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  still  far  off,  apparently.  The 
President  is  still  averse  to  making  suggestions  to 
Congress.  But  those  who  are  interested  in  equal 
suffrage  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  at  least  the 
President  has  taken  notice  of  the  suffrage  arrests 
— which  made  an  extremely  grotesque  spectacle 
in  this  country  and  this  age. — Boston  Journal,  July 
20,  1917. 

Mr.  President 

HE  day’s  news  contains  two  items  of  deep 
significance  in  this  war  of  ours — this  war  for 
democracy. 

No.  1.  A  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  upholds  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  criticize  the  government. 

No.  2.  A  police  judge  in  Washington,  the  cap¬ 
ital  city  of  the  nation,  sentences  sixteen  women  to 


serve  sixty  days  each  in  the  workhouse  for  criti¬ 
cizing  the  government. 

The  New  York  case  centered  about  a  man  sen¬ 
tenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail  for  “disorderly  con¬ 
duct” — that  timeworn  subterfuge  of  policemen 
and  petty  judges.  Flis  “disorderly  conduct”  was 
the  distribution  of  circulars  containing  extracts 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  together  with 
the  question,  “Does  our  government  live  up  to 
these  principles?” 

The  Washington  case  is  on  all  fours  with  the 
New  York  case,  in  morals  if  not  in  law.  The 
charge  that  the  sixteen  suffragists  arrested  were 
“obstructing  the  sidewalk”  is  silly  on  its  face. 
The  evidence  of  the  police  themselves  showed  that 
there  was  no  obstruction  and  no  crowd  until  the 
women  were  arrested.  The  suffragists  were 
quietly,  peacefully  carrying  banners  in  front  of  the 
White  House.  The  banners  appealed  for  woman 
suffrage  and  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  a  democ¬ 
racy  which  forbids  the  vote  to  half  its  adult  citi¬ 
zenship.  They  displayed  quotations  from  Presi- 
idcnt  Wilson’s  speeches.  They  were  exactly  like 
the  banners  displayed  for  weeks  by  these  same 
pickets  at  the  same  place,  without  interference  by 
the  police. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the 
women,  we  can  only  regard  their  arrest  as  a  petty 
display  of  intolerance  of  criticism,  and  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  fundamental  rights  of  an  American  citi¬ 
zen.  The  police  of  Washington  have  heretofore, 
on  other  occasions,  exercised  a  similar  arrogance 
and  defiance  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  filled  with 
greater  enthusiasm  for  a  war  for  demcoracy 
abroad  which  begins  with  the  suppression  of  de¬ 
mocracy  at  home. 

And,  which  is  perhaps  of  graver  import,  this 
rank  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  citizens  peace¬ 
fully  to  petition  their  President,  will,  if  it  goes 
unrebuked,  greatly  encourage  petty  officials  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  to  larger  exercise  of 
their  tendency  to  suppress  by  force  all  who  do 
not  happen  to  agree  with  their  conception  of 
freedom,  justice,  liberty  and  democracy. — St.  Paul 
Daily  Neivs,  July  28,  1917. 

Those  Unreasonable  Pickets 

HOSE  pickets  in  Washington  are  unreason¬ 
able  enough  to  think  that  President  Wilson 
is  in  a  position  to  insist  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  resolution,  just 
as  he  was  in  position  to  insist  upon  the  passage 
of  the  army  draft  bill  and  the  elimination  of  the 
clause  in  the  food  bill  that  would  have  stopped 
the  manufacture  of  beer  during  the  war.  Silly 
suffragists. — Miami  (Florida)  Metropolis,  July  25, 
1917. 

Allan  McCurdy  Protests  to  the 
World 

Q  THE  Editor  of  The  World: 

As  an  eye-witness  of  recent  events  in 
Washington,  permit  me  to  add  a  word  to  the 


discussion  which  has  been  stirred  up  by  your  ed¬ 
itorial  entitled  “Lawbreakers,  Not  Martyrs.” 

The  pickets  were  tried  on  the  charge  of  “ob¬ 
structing  traffic”  and  “unlawful  assemblage.” 
They  denied  the  charge  and  brought  evidence  to 
support  their  denial.  In  addition,  they  frankly 
told  the  judge  that  their  arrest  was  a  “frame-up;” 
that  he  had  decided  their  case  before  he  had 
heard  it;  that  they  were  so  certain  that  he  had 
his  sentence  of  guilty  ready-made  that  they  had 
brought  their  bags  with  them  to  court;  that 
throughout  the  trial  he  had  shown  such  bitter 
prejudice  that  every  element  of  judicial  fairness 
had  been  absent.  To  the  amazement  of  those 
somewhat  familiar  with  courts,  the  judge  showed 
no  resentment  at  such  statements;  he  smiled  in¬ 
dulgently. 

Five  lawyers,  among  them  men  of  national  legal 
reputation,  witnessed  the  proceedings.  All  agreed 
that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence,  that  the  sentence  was  excessive  and  that 
the  judge  had  given  such  unmistakable  evidence 
of  bias  that  the  case  should  have  been  thrown  out 
of  court. 

Policemen  engaged  in  the  arrest  told  the  writer 
of  this  letter  that  the  arrest  should  not  have  been 
made,  and  excused  themselves  from  all  responsi¬ 
bility,  saying,  “We  acted  under  orders.” 

Newspaper  owners  who  are  not  willing  to  call 
themselves  “lawbreakers”  liable  to  arrest  and 
“sixty  days  in  the  workhouse”  because  the  crowds 
daily  collected  in  front  of  their  baseball  bulletin- 
boards  make  the  owners  guilty  of  “unlawful  as¬ 
semblage”  and  “obstructing  traffic”  are  on  delicate 
ground  when  they  call  the  sixteen  pickets  “law¬ 
breakers.” 

Refusing  to  pay  their  fines  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  “not  guilty,”  the  sixteen  pick¬ 
ets  went  to  the  workhouse.  The  President  par¬ 
doned  them  either  because  they  were  not  law¬ 
breakers  or  because,  in  spite  of  their  lawbreaking, 
he  was  sorry  for  their  plight.  In  the  absence  of 
any  explanatory  statement  the  pardon  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  either  interpretation.  Either  the  pick¬ 
ets  were  lawbreakers  and  the  President  kind,  or 
the  pickets  were  not  lawbreakers  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  just. 

It  remained  for  the  pickets  to  prove  their  inter¬ 
pretation.  They  said :  “We  will  picket  again. 
If  we  are  the  objects  of  kindness,  yet  lawbreakers, 
we  will  be  again  arrested.  There  is  no  law  that 
says  :  ‘Break  me  Monday  and  you  will  be  arrested, 
but  break  me  Tuesday  and  you  will  be  protected.’  ” 
And  so  they  repeated,  with  careful  regard  to  every 
detail,  the  act  for  which  they  had  been  arrested. 
They  were  not  arrested. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  must  be  obvious 
that  no  one  can  call  these  sixteen  pickets  “law¬ 
breakers”  and  avoid  entirely  the  ugly  implication 
that  the  President  has  stood  between  these  six¬ 
teen  pickets  and  the  law  which  he  has  sworn  to 
enforce.  Let  any  one  who  chooses  tread  such 
dangerous  ground. — Allen  McCurdy,  Morningside 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  July  24. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Jailing  Suffragists 

OME  of  the  best  Americans  are  found  in  jail 
these  days.  Pacifists,  who  quote  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Bible,  Socialists  who  insist 
upon  their  constitutional  right  of  free  speech  and 
free  assembly,  and  suffragists  who  tell  the  truth, 
find  themselves  promptly  deprived  of  American 
liberty  and  securely  guarded  within  prison  walls. 
When,  in  former  years,  Americans  traveled  in 
Russia,  one  of  the  features  of  Russian  life  that 
impressed  them  more  forcibly  than  any  other,  was 
the  fact  that  having  been  in  prison  was  a  common 
experience  among  the  best  people.  Today,  the 
United  States  is  emulating  Russia;  not  the  free, 
glorious  Russia  of  1917,  but  derelict  Russia  of  the 
Romanovs. 

In  Washington,  the  great  capital  of  this  great 
nation,  American  women  of  blameless  character, 
sisters  and  daughters  and  wives  of  voting  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  were  jailed  like  ordinary  criminals. 
These  women  in  no  way  offended  against  the  law. 
They  neither  practiced  nor  preached  lawless  acts. 
They  have  not  smashed  windows,  damaged  prop¬ 
erty,  attacked  government  officials,  or  perpetrated 
any  other  deeds  of  violence  similar  to  those  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  miltant  suffragettes  of  England  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

They  have  simply  stood  quietly,  silently  before 
the  White  House  gates  holding  banners  in  their 
hands.  But  these  banners  bore  inscriptions,  poign¬ 
ant,  discomforting  inscriptions.  By  means  of  their 
voiceless  eloquence  they  informed  the  visiting  dip¬ 
lomats,  the  statesmen,  the  government  officials 
and  the  public  at  large,  that  our  boasted  war  for 
democracy  is  only  a  great  sham,  that  this  country 
has  no  right  to  preach  democracy  abroad  while  it 
fails  to  practice  democracy  at  home,  that  ours  is 
not  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people,  since 
20,000,000  American  women  are  voteless  and  un¬ 
represented. 

Nobody  can  deny  the  truth  of  these  statements; 
but  the  very  fact  that  they  are  true  is  the  cause 
that  landed  the  banner-bearers  in  jail.  For 
the  powers  that  be  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  truth, 
and  especially  do  they  not  wish  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  hear  it. 

The  jailing  of  suffragists  in  Washington 
added  just  one  more  black  page  to  the  present 
American  record  of  injustice  and  oppression.  But 
those  women  who  went  smilingly  to  prison, 
conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  and 
of  the  justice  of  their  actions,  have  earned  the 
warm  approval  of  all  women  who  are  united  with 
them  in  struggling  for  the  freedom  of  their  sex.— 
Meta  Lilienthal  in  New  York  Call,  July  2. 

The  Democratic  Suffrage  Battle 

ASHINGTON  has  witnessed  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  white  women  who  made  an 
attempt  to  get  an  expression  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
their  right  to  vote. 

Their  offense  against  a  city  ordinance  consisted 
of  standing  in  front  of  the  locked  entrance  gates 
of  the  White  House  grounds  with  banners  marked 
with  their  respectful  demand  for  justice. 


The  hearings  before  Mr.  Justice  Alexander 
Mullowney  of  the  police  court  developed  that  the 
police  department  arrested  the  sixteen  women  and 
left  unmolested  the  two  or  more  thousand 
passers-by  who  obstructed  traffic.  The  sentence 
of  the  court  was  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  or 
sixty  days  in  the  common  workhouse. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  comment  upon  the  action 
of  these  women.  They  know  what  they  feel  about 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  and  are  making  of 
the  sons  they  have  borne  and  the  husbands  and 
affianced  real  men  whom  they  have  given  up  to 
service  in  army  and  navy  for  the  defense  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

We  make  bold  to  say  to  these  splendid  women 
and  to  those  who  are  to  follow  after  them  down 
to  Occoquan,  that  they  must  include  all  women, 
in  their  struggle,  black  even  as  white,  poor  and 
outcast  even  as  rich  and  refined,  if  they  would 
reap  the  sure  and  just  reward  that  always  follows 
the  political  Bahaism  of  universal  truth. — The 
Washington  Eagle,  July  28,  1917. 

Suffrage  and  Sedition 

HE  suffragists  who  have  been  arrested  for 
picketing  the  White  House  with  banners  de¬ 
manding  woman  suffrage  as  a  political  right, 
deserve  our  heartiest  congratulations.  Their 
straightforward  and  courageous  propaganda 
comes  as  a  happy  reassurance  that  the  soul  of  the 
suffrage  movement  has  not  been  corrupted  by  op¬ 
portunism.  It  was  perhaps  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  many  women  would  succumb  to  the 
temptation  of  bargaining  with  militarism  for  the 
vote.  Yet  the  spectacle  of  women  anxious  to  as¬ 
sist  a  military  bureaucracy  in  depriving  others  of 
their  liberties,  as  signified  by  their  offer  to  help 
in  the  work  of  conscription  registration,  in  order 
to  gain  a  political  privilege,  has  been  viewed  with 
intense  chagrin  by  those  who  regard  the  political 
emancipation  of  women  as  part  and  parcel  of  hu¬ 
man  emancipation.  It  would  be  useless  to  point 
out  to  such  bargainers  that  they  will  fail  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  hoped-for  reward  at  the  hands  of  the 
militarists ;  they  will  have  to  find  that  out  by  pa¬ 
thetic  experience;  they  will  learn  well  enough 
who  are  their  friends.  But  meanwhile  this  proof 
that  politically  sound  and  humanly  decent  tactics 
have  not  been  discarded  by  the  best  elements  of 
the  movement,  is  welcome  if  expected  news. 

The  incident  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the 
militants  was  sufficiently  ironic.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  police  failed  to  recognize 
the  “seditious  and  treasonable”  inscription  on  their 
banner  as  the  President’s  own  words.  But  that 
fact,  when  discovered,  only  made  their  offence 
more  serious.  To  turn  the  President’s  words 
against  him,  is  to  commit,  apparently,  a  species  of 
lese-majeste.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  liberty 
and  self-government  when  you  mean  something 
to  be  instituted  abroad  by  means  of  conscription 
and  censorship  at  home ;  but  if  you  want  to  make 
those  beautiful  phrases  mean  something  at  home, 
you  are  on  the  danger  line — where  all  lovers  of 
liberty  belong,  and  where  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
militant  suffragists  taking  a  conspicuous  place. — 
“The  Masses,”  August,  1917. 


A  Message  to  the  Woman’s  Party 
from  a  Democrat 

WAS  amazed  at  the  suffrage  sentence.  I  sent 
messages  direct  to  the  President,  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Judiciary  and  to  the  Woman’s 
Suffrage  Committees.  I  urged  the  President  to 
pass  at  once  the  suffrage  amendment  as  a  war 
measure.  I  said  that  such  a  step  was  directly 
in  line  with  the  democratic  awakening  now  taking 
place  all  over  the  world,  and  that  it  was  unthink¬ 
able  that  we  should  be  behind  England  and  Rus¬ 
sia  in  admitting  women  to  participation  in  the 
government. 

“I  said,  furthermore,  to  the  President  that  I 
was  aware  of  his  feeling  that  suffrage  should  be 
granted  by  the  States,  but  even  from  that  point 
of  view  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question  had 
been  changed  by  the  war  and  advocates  of  suf¬ 
frage  by  State  action  could  now  consistently  urge 
the  passage  of  the  federal  bill. 

“I  can’t  believe  the  President  approves  of  ar¬ 
resting  women  for  displaying  Democratic  senti¬ 
ments  to  which  even  hardened  reactionaries  can¬ 
not  object.  Every  day  in  New  York  assemblages 
held  for  one  purpose  or  another  are  displaying 
banners  not  so  democratic  as  the  banners  the 
Woman’s  Party  displayed  and  collecting  much 
larger  crowds. 

“I  hope  the  suffrage  amendment  will  pass  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  will  help  America  in  the  war; 
because  it  is  right  and  democratic,  and  because  I 
want  to  see  the  Democratic  party,  in  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  great  administration  of  President 
Wilson,  have  the  credit  of  doing  justice  to 
women.” — (Signed)  Robert  Adamson,  Fire  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York. 

Advice  to  Rebels 

By  One  of  the  Governing  Class 

“The  larger  number  (of  suffragists)  devoting 
themselves  to  war  service  are  embarrassing  no 
one,  and  deserving  the  ballot.” — D.  L.  in  The  New 
York  Evening  Post. 

Be  patient  and  quiet, 

And  study  to  please. 

Don’t  argue  or  riot, 

Don’t  trouble  or  tease, 

Don’t  badger  or  harass 
Great  people  like  me, 

For  that  might  embarrass 
Me  greatly,  you  see. 

Be  docile,  unswerving, 

Such  virtues  denote 
That  you  are  deserving 
And  fit  for  the  vote: 

I  don’t  think  you’ll  get  it, 

I  hope  not,  indeed; 

But  then  why  regret  it? 

Why  ask  to  be  freed? 

Your  highest  endeavor, 

Your  prize,  you  admit, 

Would  be  if  you  never 
Annoyed  me  one  bit. 

— Alice  Dtier  Miller  in  New  York  Tribune.  July  29.  1911 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer  :  Miss  Mary  Gertruds  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
W ashington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  July  28  Through 
August  4  ,  1917 

Contribution  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 


Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Miss  Ida  Craft _ $  2.00 

Miss  Aline  E.  Solomons  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand _  15.00 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean: 

Miss  Maud  Jamison _  1.00 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  100.00 

Mr.  J.  S.  Brown -  5.00 

Collection  at  Miss  Ing¬ 
ham’s  meeting -  923.19 

Per  Colorado  Branch: 

First  Congressional  Dist.  6.00 

Dr.  Caroline  Spencer -  5.00 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Miller —  5.00 

Dr.  Margaret  Long -  10.00 

Mrs.  Mabel  Hayne -  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Huff _  5.00 

Dr.  M.  E.  V.  Fraser _  5.00 

Miss  Alice  Henkle -  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Dahlin _  2.00 

Mrs.  Frances  Waldon —  1.00 

Mrs.  Hugh  O’Neil -  1.00 

Miss  Anna  Constable -  5.00 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Ayse _  10.00 

Mrs.  Julius  F.  Stone -  5.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Ashton —  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  Y.  Fisher _  2.00 

Mrs.  Maude  Sarrels -  5.00 

Mr.  Will  C.  Whisner -  1.00 

Mr.  M.  M.  Goldberg _  10.00 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Hooker-  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith —  100.00 

Mr.  Bennet  Mead -  5.00 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Kelley -  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Hawley -  10.00 

Collections  -  1-50 


Membership  Fees _  6.50 

Sale  of  Tickets _  15.00 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  2,289.19 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  248,370.52 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
August  4,  1917 -  $250,659.71 

Contributions  Made  to 
Colorado  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp _  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  E.  Solly _  5.00 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin _  5.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Cuthbert _  300.00 


Total  collected  by  Branch  $  315.00 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  35,225.96 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  August  4,  1917 _  $  35,540.96 


Grand  Total _  $286,200.67 

Deductions 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _  2,136.00 


Grand  Net  Total -  $284,064.67 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Public  Speaking  Principle*  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Inslilute,,!  "aVI"a!;1,|',l,tu' 

8101  S  Slreet.N.W.  Science.  Literature 
Washington. D.C.  Music  and  Art 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  PROMPT  and  EFFICIENT 
TAXICAB  SERVICE 

PHONE  WEST  84 

POPULAR  rates 

New  Taxi  Service  Co.,  Inc. 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


WE  MEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  •  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins  . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School.  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches,  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


SOCIET  Y  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  The  Suffragisf 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING  MIMEOGRAPHING 

The  Duplicating  Letter  Shop 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
M.  6723.  1208  K  St.  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving'  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  0  Street  N.W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STRGUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write.  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


"ETERNAL  EXISTENCE  ESTABLISHED;’’  “ETER¬ 
NAL  SUFFERING  IMPOSSIBLE.”  Two  leaflets  of 
interest.  A  stamp  brings  them  to  you.  John  N.  Quinn, 
307  Elm,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


Do  You  Take  the  Suffragist? 

IF  you  do  not  you  cannot  follow  the  steps  which 
are  now  being  taken  to  keep  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  before  our  legislators  as  a 
war  measure.  The  Suffragist  is  the  only  weekly 
published  dealing  exclusively  with  the  fight  Amer¬ 
ican  women  are  making  for  national  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  fight  that  finds  small  space  in  the 
press;  you  can  follow  it  only  through  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party  weekly.  One  subscriber,  Mrs.  Kath¬ 
erine  Courtney,  in  renewing  her  subscription, 
says : 

“I  believe  that  women  at  this  time  are  viewing 
with  increasing  resentment  and  bitterness  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  government  in  denying  us  full  po¬ 
litical  freedom;  and  I  feel  that  the  highest  praise 
is  due  the  women  who  have  so  courageously  pre¬ 
sented  our  cause  week  after  week.” 

Keep  step  with  this  dramatic  battle  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women  for  a  voice  in  their  own  government 
by  subscribing  for  The  Suffragist  today. 


Circulation  Manager,  Min  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  La. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
Iowa 


Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ind. 
Mrs.  N.  Spiegal,  Miss. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Go. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
"The  Suffragists” 


July  15  Through  July  28.  1917 


Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold _  i 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright _  i 

Through  California  Branch _  1 

Mrs.  Sara  Carter _ ZZZ  j 

Mrs.  Agnes  Chase _ I  4 

Miss  Pauline  Clarke _  j 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin _ 1 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cosu _ I _  1 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  Crocker _ IIIIIII  1 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley _ ZZZ  2 

Miss  Belle  Fligelman _ H_  1 

Through  Georgia  Branch _  1 

Mrs.  Ruby  E.  Koenig _ 4 

Miss  Josephine  K.  Locke _ 1 

Through  Maryland  Branch _ IIII  2 

Miss  Elizabeth  Edwards _  1 

Through  Maine  Branch _ IIII  1 

Miss  Marion  May _ IIIIIIII  1 

Through  Minnesota  Branch _ Z-ZZ  1 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Morey _  2 

Miss  Anne  Murray _ II _ ZZZZ  2 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _ II  2 

Through  New  York  Branch _ IIII  1 

Through  Oklahoma  Branch _ II  j 

Through  Pennsylvania  Branch _ I  1 

Miss  Anita  L.  Pollitzer _ II 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman _  2 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith _ IIII”  1 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch _ III_II  3 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman _ II  j 

Miss  Louise  C.  Sturtevant _  1 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson _  2 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks _ 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Vose _ 11111”  1 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore _  _  1 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe _  __!  J 

Miss  Joy  Young _ _  j 


Total 


Open  Daily,  8:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
Saturday,  close  1:00  p.  m. 


"TCa  BUSY  CORNER" 


Sfamt  §mt0  &  ffl&j 


8TH  ST.  AND  PENNA.  Am 


SEA  SUITS 


— Your  own  bathing  suit,  of  course,  when  you 
go  to  the  seashore!  Don’t  think  of  renting 
one  that  any  one  might  have  worn.  See  these 
tomorrow: 

— Mohair  and  Sateen  Bathing  Suits,  braid  and 
button  trimmed,  or  trimmed  with  black  and 
white  striped  or  red  and  white  polka  dot  ma¬ 
terials.  Majority  of  the  suits  are  blue.  All 
sizes.  Choice,  $1.98. 

—Cotton  Poplin  Suits,  black  with  striped  trim¬ 
ming;  belted  effect;  complete  with  cotton  jer¬ 
sey  combination  suit,  at  $2.49. 

— Danish  Cloth,  Sateen  and  Mohair  Suits; 
black  and  white  striped  trimmings;  others  with 
collar,  belt  and  sleeves  trimmed  in  plain  red 
or  green  sateen  or  white  pique;  others  plain 
black  with  white  soutache  braid  trimming,  at 
$2.98,  $3.49  and  $3.98. 

— Also  Bathing  and  Diving  Caps  and  Bathing 
Shoes,  variously  priced. 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


“Pick-it” 

Your  choice  of  paper  stock — 
any  shade,  any  weight — any 
color  ink — the  usual  super¬ 
service  of  the  C-P-Co. — your 
time  our  time.  Call  Main  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


A  Correction 


CORRECTING  a  statement  in  the  July 
28  number  of  The  Suffragist  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  resumption  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  picket  in  front  of  the  White  House, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey,  says : 

“I  picketed  July  20,  as  I  distinctly  stated 
in  my  letter  to  the  President,  because  the 
President  pardoned  me,  or  us,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  our  guiltlessness,  and  I,  for 
one,  refused  to  go  back  to  my  State  branded 
as  a  law-breaker.  I  wished  to  prove  my 
complete  innocence,  which  I  did.  In  doing 
this  I  demonstrated  the  right  of  every 
American  citizen  under  the  Constitution, 
to  peacefully  petition  the  President  and  the 
government  for  their  political  liberty.” 

Mrs.  Hopkins  adds  that  the  crowd  she 
confronted  in  again  picketing  the  White 
House  was  not  large. 
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Drawn  by  Nina  E.  Allendcr 

“Travel  is  so  Broadening’’ 

Root— “And  say!  The  Women  are  fighting  for  Democracy  in  Russia!  You  ought  to  see  ’em!” 


National  Montana  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Tel.  Mam  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 

Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

“^pSpart?^  t0  311  W°men  Wh°’  rCgardinff  woman  Suffrage  as  the  foremost  Political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 


Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Departments 

Membership, 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead 

National  .Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

Organization 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Political 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

New  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Johnstone 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
1.7  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  John  J.  White 

1824  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Fred  Walker 
Blackfoot 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
Lilley,  Mich. 


Miss  Mildred  Gilbert 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Margery  Ross 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 
979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
Topeka 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
.5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 


Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 
817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret 

114  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroi 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 
Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
J  ackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 
5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St., 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 
308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 
805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 
1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Porto  Rico 

Mrs.  A.  Froschetu  Jr., 

15  Carretera,  Canturce 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 
620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 
909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 

2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Chairman,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cutbbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 


National  Advisory  Council 


John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Tlearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker.  N.  V. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  B.  Lamar,  Ga. 
Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 
Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 
Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 
Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 
Miss  Fdythe  Wynne  Matthison, 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cvrus  Mead.  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 
Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray, 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Secretar 


Conn. 


Md. 

M. 


Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Nina  G.  Proctor,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


1  axation  and  Representation 

THE  latest  compilation  of  the  appropriations 
passed  and  pending  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  1918,  shows  a  total  of  $16,971,- 
414,281.  This  means  a  tax  burden  of  $848.57  for 
each  of  the  20,000,000  families  now  living  in  the 
United  States. 

This  sum  is  divided  among  the  army,  loans  to 
allies,  navy,  merchant  ships,  aviation,  President’s 
war  fund,  pensions,  post  office,  food  control,  in¬ 
terest  on  loans,  war  risk  insurance.  More  than 
nine-tenths  of  this  vast  burden  must  be  borne 
for  the  sake  of  war  “for  democracy”  abroad. 

The  women  of  the  nation  will  have  to  meet 
their  average  per  capita  assessment  of  $170 
equally  with  the  men.  And  meanwhile  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  lays  this  tax  burden  refuses  recog¬ 
nition  to  women,  and  permits  its  employes  to  as¬ 
sault  and  mistreat  those  who  are  waging  their 
brave  fight  for  democracy  at  home  at  the  gates 
of  the  White  House. 

Liberty,  Justice  and  Fair  Play 

ISCOUNT  K.  ISHII,  of  the  Japanese  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  United  States,  said,  “we  shall 
proceed  to  Washington  carrying  to  your 
great  President  and  to  the  American  people  a 
message  of  fraternity,  confidence  and  cheer.  It 
is  our  ambition  to  impress  upon  the  American 
people  the  solemn  fact  that  Japan  stands  with 
you,  heart  and  soul,  in  your  lofty  purpose  to  make 
this  world  the  abiding  place  of  liberty,  justice  and 
fair  play.” 

The  Envoy  is  speeding  on  his  way  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  today  a  small  group  of  women, 
battling  for  “liberty,  justice,  and  fair  play,”  are 
being  attacked  by  mobs  of  government  clerks, 
marines  of  our  navy,  and  soldiers.  Is  this  the 
lofty  purpose  to  which  the  Viscount  refers  ? 

Repairing  the  Ravages  of  Democracy 

UPPRESSION  that  does  not  suppress  may 
finally  drive  the  various  censors  of  this 
country  to  the  pass  to  which  the  French  have 
recently  been  reduced.  They  have  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  Chamber  “for  the  restoration  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.”  Attempting  to  suppress  pickets, 
to  suppress  the  radical  press,  to  suppress  opinion, 
in  short,  may  drive  this  democracy  to  a  like  step. 

In  speaking  of  the  French  situation,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  comments:  “The  result  is 
that  the  country  of  the  Revolution  is  faced  with 
another  form  of  tyranny,  a  ‘dictatorship  of  si¬ 
lence,’  which  would  prevent  a  free  people  from 
knowing  the  truth,  and  defeat  its  own  end  by 
exciting  the  public  imagination  and  producing 
rumor,  which  is  something  far  more  dangerous 
to  deal  with  than  truth.  The  amazing  part  about 
this  censorship  nuisance  is  that  not  even  the  best 
intentions  seem  proof  against  its  arbitrariness.” 


Woman  Suffrage  for  Hawaii 

N  the  Senate  of  the  War  Congress  on  August 
13  a  favorable  report  was  made  by  Senator 
Shafroth  from  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Is¬ 
lands  and  Porto  Rico  on  the  bill  to  empower  the 
Hawaiian  legislature  to  extend  suffrage  to  women 
and  submit  the  question  to  voters  of  the  territory. 

The  Congressional  Record  refers  to  the  bill  as 
one  giving  “additional  powers  relative  to  elec¬ 
tions  and  qualifications  of  electors.”  But  the  cap¬ 
tion  is  “Woman  Suffrage  in  Hawaii.” 

Proofs  that  suffrage  for  women  is  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  seem  to  be  piling  up  all  over  the  world. 

A  Loyal  Soldier 

'IpOUCHING  were  the  words  of  Mme.  Bresh- 

X  kovskaia,  on  her  return  to  Russia  after 
thirty-three  years  of  imprisonment  in  Si¬ 
beria.  She  went  into  exile  with  men  and  women 
alike  in  bondage.  She  came  back  to  the  free  Rus¬ 
sia  she,  with  thousands  of  other  noble  souls,  had 
helped  create. 

This  aged  woman  has  again  taken  up  her  work 
of  education  and  agitation.  She  said :  “You  have 
met  me  as  if  I  were  a  kind  of  heroine.  Now, 
what  of  a  heroic  nature  have  you  discovered  in 
me?  I  have  only  done  this  one  thing  all  my  life: 
I  have  tried  to  be  a  good,  loyal  soldier,  true  to 
my  post  and  to  my  work.  Thirty-three  years  of 
prison  and  of  deportation  have  limited  my  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  work.  Only  eleven  years  of  work,  in 
constant  danger  of  discovery  by  the  authorities 
and  under  legal  disabilities,  have  fallen  to  my 
share.  My  work  is  not  heroic  work;  it  is  quiet, 
slow  work  from  day  to  day — but  it  is  such  work 
that  the  nation  needs.  Just  at  present  I  am  or¬ 
ganizing  a  center  for  the  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  good  literature  among  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  Soon  I  mean  to  travel  from  place  to  place 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  far-away  districts  as 
to  the  aims  and  objects  of  our  present  time.” 

Women  Conscripted 

URING  the  past  week,  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  shops  at  Fort  Wayne  have  called 
for  six  hundred  women  workers,  to  don  “bi¬ 
furcated  uniforms”  and  assume  the  work  of  “the 
distribution  of  material,  cleaning  cars,  and  care¬ 
taking  at  the  plant”  to  take  the  places  of  men 
summoned  for  military  service. 

Women  in  overalls  are  already  at  work  in  the 
Philadelphia  plant  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  “operating  lathes,  and  running  the  drill 
punches.” 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  on  National  Defense  in  New  York 
proposes  to  solve  the  farm  labor  problem  by  or¬ 
ganizing  the  women  of  the  state  into  farm  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  unit  plan,  each  unit  of  from  six  to 
fifty  women  to  have  its  own  cooks,  tents,  and 
tools. 

In  Tampa,  Florida,  a  Woman’s  Home  Guard 
Company,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  John  C. 


White,  has  been  formed  “to  defend  their  homes 
with  arms  should  this  become  necessary.” 

So  the  work  of  recruiting  women  for  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural,  and  military  service  in  this 
“war  for  democracy”  goes  on,  and  the  leader  of 
the  government  which  exacts  this  service  and 
sacrifice  continues  to  refuse  to  women  any  voice 
in  the  government  to  which  they  submit. 

“Democracy  Begins  at  Home” 

REE  Russia,  we  are  told,  is  skeptical  of  the 
sincerity  of  America,  skeptical  of  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  entering  the  war,  and  skeptical  of  our 
peace  aims.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  a  member  of  the  mission,  we  could  re¬ 
move  this  Russian  suspicion  by  sending  our  own 
men  to  the  Russian  front.  Will  Americans  con¬ 
scripted  and  sent  to  the  Eastern  front,  establish 
the  confidence  of  the  Russians  in  us?  Only  “Free 
America”  can  win  the  confidence  of  Free  Russia, 
and  until  the  twenty  million  unenfranchised 
Americans  are  given  a  voice  in  their  government 
there  is  no  “Free  America.” 

A  Small  Favor 

EW  YORK  State  is  contemplating  an  emerg¬ 
ency  amendment  to  the  election  law,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  120,000  men  who  will  be  out  of  the 
State  for  military  service  to  vote  in  the  fall  elec¬ 
tions.  In  view  of  the  prospective  dearth  of 
watchers  at  the  polls  at  home,  it  is  urged  that 
watchers  need  be  only  citizens,  not  electors  of  the 
county.  As  an  emergency  measure  during  this 
“war  for  democracy”  women  may  be  permitted 
to  count  ballots,  but  an  autocratic  government 
continues  to  deny  them  the  right  to  cast  their 
own  votes. 

America  Last 

NGLISH  women,  now  certain  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  their  bill  having  passed  the  necessary 
three  readings  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  turning  their  eyes  to  the  future.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Woman’s  Suffrage  Societies  of 
Great  Britain  is  planning  to  continue  its  organ¬ 
ization  for  social  and  economic  reform  work.  To 
discuss  the  plan  of  such  work  two  great  meet¬ 
ings  were  last  month  held  for  the  planning  of 
housing,  public  health,  educational,  penal  and 
criminal  law  reform,  and  child  welfare,  work 
doubly  necessary  in  the  face  of  the  war. 

In  Hungary  the  contemplated  franchise  re¬ 
forms  propose  to  include  property-owning  and 
tax-paying  women,  a  great  step  ahead.  In  Italy 
the  three  important  socialist  and  labor  parties — 
the  General  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Socialist 
Parliamentary  Party,  and  the  Socialist  Party, 
have  demanded  equal  and  direct  suffrage  for 
every  citizen  without  sex  discrimination.  This  is 
the  third  item  in  their  program  of  internal  re¬ 
form  which  they  declare  must  be  entered  on  at 
once. 

These  facts  should  shame  the  responsible  head 
of  this  respublic  now  embarked  on  a  crusade  of 
world  democratization. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Chairman  Webb 

Of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 


J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  of  New  Jersey 


THE  President  granted  me  an  appointment  in 
answer  to  a  letter  from  me  in  which  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  emphasized  that  I  was  not  presenting 
any  personal  argument  on  the  behalf  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  suffragists,  but  that  I  simply  wished  to 
call  his  attention  to  certain  matters  which  had 
come  under  my  observation,  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  surrounded  as  he  is,  by  the  various  perplex¬ 
ities  of  the  war  situation,  was  possibly  unaware. 
At  the  outset  of  our  interview  I  emphasized  this 
again  and  stated  that,  while  he  was  the  champion 
of  democracy  at  home,  and  while  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  war  having  for  its  object  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  democracy  abroad,  practically  every  act 
of  Congress  and  the  Administration,  since  war 
was  declared,  had  been  of  an  autocratic  character. 
As  evidence  of  this  I  cited  several  illustrations, 
for  instance: 

(1)  That  hundreds  of  men  in  the  West 
had  been  arbitrarily  and  lawlessly  taken  from 
their  homes,  loaded  into  cattle  cars,  and  de¬ 
ported  to  other  States  without  adequate  pro¬ 
test  or  action  by  the  administration. 

(2)  That  many  newspapers  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  circulation  had  been  arbitrarily 
excluded  from  the  mails  without  a  hearing, 
whereas,  influential  newspapers  which  were 
guilty  of  the  same  offenses  (if  any  offense 
existed)  had  been  left  undisturbed. 

(3)  That  it  had  been  announced  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  that  the  administration  intended  to 
establish  a  secret  blacklist,  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  measures  imaginable. 

(4)  That  while  calling  upon  women  for 
every  kind  of  service  and  sacrifice  in  con¬ 


nection  with  the  war,  the  administration  had 
steadfastly  refused  to  pass  the  suffrage 
amendment. 

(5)  That  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  who  were  anxious  to  give  their  en¬ 
tire  time  and  energy  to  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war,  had,  by  reason  of  these 
facts,  and  especially,  by  the  failure  to  pass 
the  suffrage  amendment,  been  compelled  to 
devote  a  good  portion  of  their  time  to  es¬ 
tablishing  democracy  at  home. 

I  POINTED  out  to  the  President  that  because 
of  this  situation  the  entire  country  was  in  a 
state  of  unrest,  that  hardly  a  day  passed  with¬ 
out  a  visible  evidence  of  this  fact,  and  that  we 
were,  in  my  judgment,  standing  on  a  volcano 
which  might  at  any  mojnent  be  roused  to  action. 

Viewing  this  situation,  I  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  totally  unwarranted  arrest  of 
the  sixteen  suffrage  pickets  and  their  conviction 
and  sentences  of  sixty  days  in  the  workhouse 
after  a  trial  which  was  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  and  farcical  procedures  I  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed,  had  aroused  such  general  indignation  that, 
unless  it  was  immediately  remedied,  it  might  have 
very  serious  results. 

The  President  stated  to  me  that  he  had  never 
at  any  time  objected  to  the  pickets,  nor  had  they 
annoyed  him.  He  accepted  my  statement  and 
took  it  as  his  own,  that  the  sixteen  pickets  had  not 
violated  any  law  nor  any  ordinance  and  were 
absolutely  guiltless.  He  criticised  the  judge’s  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Russian  banner  into  the  trial 
as  quite  out  of  place,  and  volunteered  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he,  the  President,  did  not  consider 
this  banner  either  treasonable  or  seditious.  He 
finally  asked  me  what  I  thought  should  be  done, 
and  when  I  told  him  a  pardon  had  been  sug¬ 
gested,  he  immediately  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  would  only  be  a  temporary  measure 
of  relief  and  did  not  at  all  solve  the  real  problem 
which  he  agreed  could  only  be  solved  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  He 
told  me,  however,  that  he  could  not  add  to  the 
war  program  unless  he  considered  additional 
measures  were  necessary  as  war  measures,  and 
that  if  he  did  so  it  would  be  forcing  legislation, 
which,  however,  he  was  justified  in  doing  if  an 
emergency  existed.  Thereupon,  I  again  referred 
to  the  very  grave  situation  which  we  were  fac¬ 
ing  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  emergency 
did  exist.  I  reminded  him  that  you  had  already 
advised  me  that  your  committee  was  ready  to  re¬ 
port  the  amendment,  whenever  the  President  said 
the  word,  and  that  Senator  Jones  has  made  the 
same  statement  in  regard  to  the  Senate  Suffrage 
Committee.  The  President  then  discussed  the 
probability  of  the  measure  going  through  Con¬ 
gress,  and  accepted  my  offer  to  furnish  him  with 
whatever  information  I  had  on  this  subject.  This 
information,  indicating  that  if  the  bill  was  made 
an  administration  measure  it  would  easily  pass  both 
houses,  was  sent  to  the  President  that  same  evening. 


As  you  know,  the  pardons  were  issued  the  next 
morning.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  from  the  President  reiter¬ 
ating  what  he  had  said  to  me  personally,  and  as  a 
result  various  uninformed  individuals  and  news¬ 
papers  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  assail  the 
pickets  as  lawbreakers  and  malefactors  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  there¬ 
fore,  feel  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
President’s  views  on  this  subject,  as  stated  to  me, 
without  qualifications. 

SINCE  then  the  fears  which  I  expressed  have 
been  corroborated  in  many  ways.  The  armed 
resistance  to  the  conscription  law  in  many 
States,  reported  in  the  press,  is  one  instance  of  it. 
The  totally  unnecessary  severity  of  the  various 
trials  of  so-called  non-conscriptionists  and  an¬ 
archists  have  likewise  aroused  considerable  feel¬ 
ing,  even  among  those  who  do  not  sympathize 
with  their  methods.  The  apparent  indifference 
of  the  administration  to  the  lynching  of  F.  H. 
Little,  whatever  his  offence  may  have  been,  is 
startling,  while  the  continued  illegal  opening  and 
detention  of  private  mail  and  the  equally  illegal 
interference  with  private  telegrams  is  affecting  so 
many  groups  that  the  suspicion  is  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  that  bureaucratic  despotism  is  becoming 
brazen. 

Unless  Congress  realizes  the  situation  and  ex¬ 
erts  its  utmost  power  to  maintain  democracy  at 
home,  the  time  will,  in  my  judgment,  soon  arrive 
when  we  will  have  to  face  a  crisis  too  serious  to 
consider  with  equanimity. 

The  members  of  Congress,  and  especially  your 
committee,  can  go  a  long  way  towards  allaying 
this  unrest  by  reporting  and  passing  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  as  a  direct  evidence  that 
we  are  earnestly  seeking  true  democracy.  The 
President  has  already  stated  that  he  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  hasten  suffrage  and  that  if 
Congress  takes  action  he  will  lend  his  influence 
in  passing  the  amendment. 

Whatever  may  be  the  impression  that  you  have 
gained  from  those  with  whom  you  have  come  in 
contact  in  Washington,  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
expressing  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  and  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  Congress  is  far  more  serious  and 
grave  today  than  when  I  wrote  you  on  May  23. 

The  tendency  to  ascribe  pro-German  motives 
to  those  who  think  for  themselves,  is  not  only  a 
great  injustice  to  the  vast  number  of  patriots  who 
are  striving  for  the  salvation  of  our  country,  but 
it  is  a  most  dangerous  and  foolish  practice.  They 
are  giving  their  time  and  energy  and  sacrificing 
more. than  can  be  explained  in  words  because  they 
believe  in  “America  first,”  and  they  are  deeply 
perturbed  by  reading  in  the  papers,  as  well  as  by 
hearing  in  the  very  corridors  of  Congress  itself, 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  become  a  mere  “rubber  stamp.”  What 
is  Congress  going  to  do  about  it? — Yours  very 
truly,  (signed)  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins. 
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The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Hears  the  Pickets 

By  Iris  Calderhead 


CONFINE  your  remarks  to  the  bill.”  Sc  they 
were  pricked  at  last.  They  had  seemed 
asleep,  but  when  the  somnolent  chairman 
stirred  heavily  toward  the  table  to  rap  his  gavel 
in  interruption  of  Miss  Winsor,  it  was  evident 
that  this  was  not  just  a  “hearing,”  but  that  suf¬ 
fragists  were  being  heard. 

Senator  Overman,  chairman  of  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary,  had  announced  for 
Wednesday  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  Culberson 
bill,  which  would  authorize  the  President  at  any 
time  to  prohibit  any  person  from  approaching  or 
entering  any  place — limitless  power  over  the  acts 
of  free  men!  Realizing  that  with  such  blanket 
authority  the  President  or  his  agents  could  pro¬ 
hibit  picketing,  the  National  Woman’s  Party  went 
to  the  “hearing”  to  state  their  case,  and  prevent 
if  possible  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

Miss  Mary  Winsor  was  giving  an  incisive  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  psychology  of  the  President  in  order 
to  show  the  committee  why  this  imperial  power 
should  not  be  yielded  to  him,  when  the  gavel 
punctuated  her  remarks  with  emphasis.  The 
analogy  of  President  with  the  man  in  the  fable 
of  the  “Hunting  of  the  Snark,”  who  said  the  thing 
was  so  three  times,  and  then  it  was  so — was  “ex¬ 
punged  from  the  record.” 

MISS  YOUNGER,  who  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  speakers,  introduced 
those  who  followed  Miss  Winsor  as  pickets, 
who,  with  a  single  exception,  had  already  served 
sentences  in  the  District  prison  and  in  the  Occo- 
quan  workhouse,  because  of  determination  of  the 
government  to  suppress  their  only  effective  means 
of  petition. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey,  the  first  of  the  picket 
prisoners  to  speak  in  protest  of  this  further  at¬ 
tempt  to  abolish  picketing,  said: 

“Picketing — the  peaceful  petition  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment — is  our  constitutional  right,  notwith¬ 


standing  the  fact  that  we  have  been  imprisoned 
for  acting  upon  this  right.  Knowing  the  past 
record  of  the  government  toward  this  peaceable 
method  of  petition,  which  is  now  continuing,  as 
before  the  days  of  arrests  and  imprisonment,  we 
are  naturally  very  sensitive  to  any  legal  measure 
that  might  be  construed,  in  spite  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  against  that  right” 

Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  introduced  as  the  girl 
who  had  managed  the  picket  line  all  last  winter, 
voiced,  with  her  gentle  Southern  accent,  a  vigor¬ 
ous  protest  against  this  wholly  unconstitutional 
bill. 

The  expression  of  the  committee  gradually  mel¬ 
lowed  from  one  of  perhaps  amused  curiosity  as 
to  how  these  women  might  defend  themselves,  to 
an  expression  of  kindly  interest. 

MRS.  ABBY  SCOTT  BAKER  submitted  to 
the  committee  the  long  list  of  the  fifty- 
seven  arrests  and  the  thirty-two  imprison¬ 
ments  of  pickets  which  comprised  the  activities  of 
only  a  single  month  of  the  government’s  perse¬ 
cution  against  the  pickets  when  illegal  means 
were  employed  to  suppress  them.  “With  such  an 
administration  record  in  the  past  what  would  the 
government  not  do  under  the  unlimited  authority 
of  this  bill?” 

“This  bill  not  only  will  affect  our  picketing,” 
said  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  “but  appears  to  us  to 
be  definitely  aimed  at  that  activity.  We  assume 
that  this  bill  is  a  part  of  the  obstructionist  tactics 
of  the  administration.  We  must  believe  it  to  be 
an  administration  measure  or  it  would  not  re¬ 
ceive  your  thought  and  attention.  And  as  such 
this  bill  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  legalize  the  il¬ 
legal  acts  already  committed  in  our  previous  ar¬ 
rests  and  imprisonments.” 

But,  after  all,  committee  hearings  are  committee 
hearings,  and  many  of  our  javelins  were  bound 
to  miss  aim.  My  dart  was:  “The  President  al¬ 


ready  bears  the  burden  of  dishonoring  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  the  cause  for  which  he  is  forcing 
American  men  to  give  their  lives  in  Europe.  Do 
not  add  the  burden  of  making  him  further  dis¬ 
honor  the  cause  of  liberty  by  giving  him  the 
power  to  deny  us  even  the  right  to  ask  for 
liberty,”  but  the  committee  did  not  stir. 

IT  was  not  until  Doris  Stevens  strode  to  the 
front  of  the  committee  room  and  said,  with 
rousing  emphasis:  “Well,  gentlemen,  here  we 
stand!”  that  the  gentlemen  sat  once  more  at  at¬ 
tention.  “Here  we  stand — the  fourth  generation 
of  American  women  to  ask  for  freedom.  And  to¬ 
day  we  find  ourselves  in  the  cruelly  false  position, 
not  of  asking  for  liberty,  but  of  asking  for  the 
right  to  ask  for  liberty.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  said  not  to  like  the  picket¬ 
ing.  Well,  neither  do  we!  It  is  not  the  right  to 
picket  that  we  are  fighting  for,  but  freedom  it¬ 
self! 

“We  have  come  to  you  in  the  Senate  and  to 
your  colleagues  in  the  House  repeatedly,  asking 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and  we  would 
be  heedless,  indeed,  if  we  did  not  act  upon  your 
answer  that  you  must  wait  to  hear  from  the 
President.  Congress  is  impotent  in  the  face  of 
the  autocratic  ruler  in  the  White  House.”  Even 
Senator  Overman,  that  bulwark  of  Democracy’s 
defense,  chuckled  appreciatively,  as  a  good  fighter 
would,  at  this  telling  thrust. 

“We  will  close  our  testimony  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,”  said  Miss  Maud  Younger,  “as  the 
time  for  our  usual  picket  schedule  is  almost  at 
hand.” 

Senator  Overman  asked  that  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  submit  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  they  gladly  did.  Thus  ended  the  hearing 
on — was  it  the  Culberson  Bill,  or  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment? 


An  Open  Letter  to  President  Wilson 


WE  are  so  sorry  that  we  don’t  seem  to  have 
made  ourselves  clear  to  you.  You  see  it’s 
like  this :  We  want  the  vote.  Many  of  us 
suffragists  have  worked  for  the  vote  all  our  lives. 
We  got  into  the  thing  by  wanting  to  help  our 
mothers  who  had  worked  for  the  vote  all  their 
lives,  inspired  by  the  memories  of  their  mothers 
who  had  been  in  the  fight  with  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

We  are  convinced  that  three  generations  of 
women  working  for  the  vote  is  enough.  We  are 
determined  so  to  shape  American  history  that  our 
daughters  may  work  with  the  vote,  not  for  it. 

Since  the  great  and  terrible  war  began  we  have 
been  learning  a  good  deal  about  political  changes 
— about  revolutions. 

And  the  thing  that  has  struck  us  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  most  forcibly  is  that  political  im¬ 
provements  do  not  come  about  as  the  result  of  the 


exercise  of  tact  and  charm  and  co-operation.  In 
the  past,  we  admit,  we  have  been  tactful.  We 
have  sought  to  prove  our  fitness  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  by  a  charming  spirit  of  co-operation  with  the 
masters  of  our  political  destinies.  Some  of  us 
have  even  worked  very  hard  for  you. 

But,  believe  us,  Mr.  President,  those  happy  days 
are  past.  We  would  like  you  to  like  us ;  we  would 
like  Congress  to  like  us,  but,  at  present,  being 
approved  is  not  the  important  thing.  The  import¬ 
ant  thing  is  that  justice  should  be  meted  out  to 
one-half  of  the  citizens  here  in  America. 

We  are  sorry  to  disturb  you  during  these  try¬ 
ing  times,  but  we  shall  continue  to  disturb  you. 
Surely  you,  as  a  historian,  know  that  changes  are 
not  wrought  through  tranquility,  but  through  ac¬ 
tion. 


We  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  must  be  very 
tired  of  reading  your  own  words  every  day  as 
you  go  in  and  out  of  the  White  House,  beautiful 
and  true  though  the  words  are  that  we  have 
quoted  on  our  banners.  But  we  are  more  tired 
still.  Each  of  us  longs  to  be  at  a  greater  task 
than  this  merely  preliminary  one  of  vote-getting. 

Release  yourself  and  us,  Mr.  President,  from 
this  equivocal  situation,  where  we  seem  to  wish 
to  embarrass  the  government  that  we  so  earnestly 
desire  to  serve.  You  seem  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  plea  that  “Democracy  Begins  at  Home.”  And 
let  us  point  out  that  it  is  not  through  the  har- 
rassed  Washington  police  that  any  solution  of 
this  difficulty  can  come.  It  is  Congress  which  can 
restore  peace  between  us — when  it  shall  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  word  from  you! — Anne  Herendeen, 
The  Woman’s  Party,  New  York. 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

» 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Kaiser  Wilson 

HpHE  attacks  of  excited  boys  and  United  States  sailors  on  the  women  in  Wash- 
ington  who  carried  banners  to  the  White  House  protesting  against  the  au¬ 
tocracy  of  “Kaiser  Wilson,”  have  at  least  served  the  purpose  of  publishing 
throughout  the  country  the  legend  of  the  women’s  banner  and  their  demand  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  justice. 

“Kaiser  Wilson,”  the  banner  reads,  “Have  you  forgotten  how  you  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  poor  Germans  because  they  were  not  self-governed? — Twenty 
million  American  women  are  not  self-governed— Take  the  beam  out  of  your  own 
eye.” 

The  banner  says  boldly  what  millions  of  American  women  have  long  thought 
in  their  hearts.  For  twenty  million  women  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
no  President  at  all.  He  is  not  their  elected  representative.  He  rules  over  them 
by  sheer  autocratic  power— the  very  type  of  power  he  denounces  in  Austria  and 
Germany. 

For  years  women  have  been  struggling  to  alter  the  autocratic  relation  of  the 
President  to  them  into  a  fair  and  democratic  relation; — and  the  struggle  of  a  dis¬ 
franchised  class,  destitute  of  power  as  they  are,  to  lift  themselves  into  enfran¬ 
chisement,  is  a  desperately  hard  one.  It  is  a  fight  without  weapons  against  a  foe 
.  armed  at  all  points.  Again  and  again  women  have  called  upon  the  President,  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  democracy,  to  help  them,  and  he  has  always  refused.  At 
last  they  have  learned  by  studying  the  strategy  of  political  warfare  that  their  most 
obstinate  opponent  is  the  President  himself,  who,  as  the  leader  of  the  political 
forces  dominating  the  nation,  stands  right  across  the  road — rough  and  toilsome 
enough  without  his  opposition — that  leads  from  the  ancient  servitude  of  women  to 
justice  and  liberty. 

American  women  have  good  reason  to  feel  that  they  have  no  President, — that 
the  political  incumbent  at  the  White  House  has  no  moral  claim  whatever  upon 
their  allegiance.  They  stand  entirely  outside  of  the  democratic  scheme ;  and  the 
President  s  constant  flow  of  shallow  phrases  on  freedom  and  democracy  moves 
them  to  frank  scorn. 

But  when  this  mock  President  has  the  effrontery  to  lead  the  nation  in  arms 
against  the  autocracy  of  the  whole  world— autocracy  unlocalized  and  unspecified ; 
— when  he  drafts  the  young  men  of  America  in  millions  to  die  “for  democracy”  in 
foreign  countries ; — when  he  issues  a  special  appeal  to  women  to  give  their  work, 

their  money,  and  their  heart’s  happiness  “for  the  democratization  of  the  world,” _ 

women  are  stung  to  open  protest.  They  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  hypocrisy  of  a 
President  who  is  ready  to  fling  the  life  of  others  away  for  the  liberty  of  foreign 
lands,  while  he  himself  refuses  to  take  the  peaceful  legislative  steps  leading  to  the 
orderly  establishment  of  liberty  in  our  own  country. 


President  Onlooker  at  Mob  Attack  on  Suffragists 
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KAISER  WILSON :  Have  you  forgotten 
your  sympathy  with  the  poor  Germans  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  self-governed?  Twenty 
million  American  women  are  not  self-governed. 
Take  the  beam  out  of  your  own  eye.” 

This  is  the  banner  which  has  been  repeatedly 
carried  to  the  picket  line  at  the  gates  of  the 
White  House  this  week,  while  the  police  stood 
by  and  saw  it  torn  down  and  destroyed,  with  no 
attempt  to  protect  the  women  or  their  property. 

On  one  occasion  the  banner  was  snatched  by  a 
sailor  and  destroyed  as  the  car  in  which  President 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  on  their  way  to  Fort  Myer 
was  passing  through  the  gate.  This  afforded  the 
President  the  spectacle  of  Capital  policemen  re¬ 
fusing  protection  to  American  citizens  who  stood 
at  his  gate  to  ask  for  political  liberty. 

For  two  hours  on  Tuesday,  August  14,  a  mob 
of  five  thousand  people  stood  in  Madison  Place, 
outside  the  Woman’s  Party  headquarters,  and  not 
only  blocked  traffic,  but  destroyed  property  and 
endangered  life  without  interference  from  the 
District  police.  The  trouble  started  at  four 
o’clock,  when  Miss  Natalie  Gray,  of  Colorado 
Springs,  left  Cameron  House  carrying  the  ban¬ 
ner  addressed  to  “Kaiser  Wilson.” 

This  banner  has  been  displayed  on  the  picket 
line  for  five  days,  to  be  torn  down  by  passersby. 
It  was  torn  down  once  the  first  day  it  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  three  times  the  second  day.  With 
one  exception,  the  offenders  were  sailors  in  uni¬ 
form.  The  exception  was  James  Delaney,  a  clerk 
in  the  navy  department,  who  snatched  the  banner 
from  Miss  Lucy  Burns  at  the  west  gate  of  the 
White  House.  Delaney  ran  across  Lafayette 
Square  with  his  trophy,  and  was  not  pursued.  The 
next  morning,  however,  Miss  Katherine  Morey, 
of  Boston,  telephoned  him  at  his  office,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  return  of  the  banner. 

“I’ll  give  it  back  if  you  promise  never  to  carry 
it  again  on  the  picket  line,”  he  said. 

“We  are  making  no  conditions,”  replied  Miss 
Morey.  “We  are  simply  demanding  the  return 
of  our  property.  The  last  man  who  destroyed 
one  of  our  flags  was  given  his  choice  between  a 
twenty-five-dollar  fine  or  sixty  days  in  the  work- 
house.” 

Delaney  was  evidently  impressed  by  this  fact. 
“I’ll  bring  it  over  as  soon  as  I  can  get  off,”  he 
promised. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  man  called  headquarters 
on  the  telephone  to  say,  “I’m  Delaney’s  chief. 
I’m  sending  him  over  with  your  banner.  Please 
take  him  in  the  back  room  and  spank  him.”  De¬ 
laney’s  only  comment  when  he  returned  the  ban¬ 
ner  was,  “I — I  only  did  it  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.” 

BUT  on  the  day  following,  Miss  Gray  was  not 
even  allowed  to  take  up  a  position  at  the 
east  gate  of  the  White  House,  before  her 
banner  was  snatched  and  destroyed  by  a  man  in 
the  uniform  of  a  sailor  of  the  United  States 
navy.  Miss  Gray  came  back  to  headquarters  for 
another  banner,  and  she  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuy-t< 


vesant,  of  New  York,  started  out  together.  Their 
banners  were  destroyed  at  the  corner.  The  crowd 
began  to  move  up  Madison  Place,  constantly 
growing  as  the  government  clerks  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  began  to  leave  their  offices  for 
the  day.  Miss  Morey  got  only  across  the  street, 
before  a  fourth  banner  was  torn  to  pieces.  Mrs. 
William  Upton  Watson,  of  Chicago,  started  out  of 
the  headquarters  away  from  the  mob,  intending 
to  cross  to  the  White  House  through  Lafayette 
Square.  A  chauffeur  jumped  from  his  car  and 
tore  away  her  banner. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns  stood  on  the  threshhold  of 
Cameron  House  with  a  banner  in  her  hands. 
Three  sailors  in  uniform  sprang  on  her,  dragged 
her  and  her  banner  to  the  curb,  and  tore  the  ban¬ 
ner  to  bits.  Miss  Burns,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold, 
and  Miss  Stuyvesant  then  took  banners  to  the 
second  and  third  floor  balconies  and  hung  them 
out.  By  this  time  the  crowd  completely  blocked 
Madison  Place. 

There  were  only  two  police  officers  present,  and 
they  made  no  attempt  to  move  the  crowd  back, 
to  clear  the  street  for  traffic,  or  to  protect  the 
women  from  the  sailors  who  attacked  them  on 
their  own  doorstep.  The  police  also  made  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  interfere  with  three  sailors  who  brought 
a  ladder  from  the  Belasco  Theater,  leaned  it 
against  the  side  of  Cameron  House,  and  climbed 
up  to  the  second  floor  balcony.  These  sailors  not 
only  tore  down  the  “Kaiser  Wilson”  banner,  but 
the  American  flag,  which  hung  from  a  standard 
on  the  balcony,  and  also  a  large  purple,  white  and 
gold  flag  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

The  narrow  second  floor  balcony  was  the  scene 
of  intense  excitement  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
sailors  snatched  the  banners  as  soon  as  they 
climbed  over  the  railing.  One  sailor  struck  Miss 
Georgiana  Sturgis,  of  Washington,  with  his 
clenched  fist.  “Why  did  you  do  that?”  demanded 
the  injured  woman.  The  man  halted  a  moment  in 
amazement.  “I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  Then  with 
a  violent  wrench  he  tore  the  banner  from  her 
hands  and  ran  down  the  ladder. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  possible  that  Miss 
Burns  would  be  dragged  over  the  railing  of  the 
balcony  onto  the  palings  below  by  the  banner, 
which  was  wrapped  about  her  hands,  but  the  flag 
was  torn  loose  by  two  sailors  before  any  serious 
accident  occurred. 

BY  this  time  the  mob  had  been  assembled  for 
over  an  hour,  with  no  police  interference. 
It  was  shortly  before  five  o’clock  that  a  bul¬ 
let  was  fired,  making  a  round  hole  through  one 
of  the  heavy  glass  windows  on  the  second  floor 
of  Cameron  House,  and  embedding  itself  in  the 
ceiling.  The  bullet  passed  about  eighteen  inches 
over  the  head  of  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  who  was  seated  in  the  window. 

Two  precinct  detectives  and  Captain  Flather,  of 
the  First  Precinct,  who  later  examined  the  holes, 
declared  that  they  were  made  by  a  .38  calibre 
revolver. 

A  fresh  banner  was  brought  to  replace  those 
rn  down  and  the  crowd  began  to  throw  eggs 


and  tomatoes.  The  police  reserves  arrived  about 
a  quarter  after  five,  and  in  less  than  five  min¬ 
utes  moved  the  crowd  back  to  the  curb,  at  the 
same  time  clearing  the  street  to  permit  traffic  to 
pass.  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  sailors 
and  few  civilians  who  continued  to  throw  eggs 
and  tear  down  banners. 

Presently  four  women  left  the  headquarters 
carrying  two  purple,  white  and  gold  banners,  a 
“Kaiser  Wilson”  banner,  and  Inez  Milholland’s 
banner,  “Without  extinction  is  liberty,  without 
retrograde  is  equality.”  All  these  banners  were 
destroyed  in  front  of  the  Belasco  Theater.  Then 
four  more  banner  bearers  started  out,  carrying 
only  purple,  white  and  gold  flags.  These  were 
also  destroyed  before  they  reached  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  William  Upton  Watson,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Morrill,  of  Boston, 
had  gone  out  by  a  back  entrance  with  banners 
furled,  and  taken  their  positions  at  the  White 
House  gates,  without  being  noticed  by  the  crowd. 

A  small  guard  of  policemen  stood  close  to  them. 
Presently,  however,  they  were  seen  by  the  mob, 
which  left  Madison  Place  and  moved  down  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue.  The  police  forbade  anyone  to 
come  near  the  women,  and  they  remained  for 
nearly  an  hour.  Then  a  sailor  crept  along  the 
palings  behind  them,  and  snatched  their  flags. 

All  of  these  disturbances  have  occurred  within 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  President  Wilson,  who 
appoints  the  police  head  of  this  apparently  unde¬ 
fended  capital. 

COMMENTING  on  the  attitude  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  suffragists  fighting  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  American  women,  Miss  Alice  Paul, 
chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  said :  “We  have 
no  true  democracy  in  this  country,  though  we  are 
fighting  for  democracy  abroad.  Twenty  million 
American  citizens  are  denied  a  voice  in  their  own 
government.  We  must  let  the  public  know  that 
this  intolerable  situation  exists  because,  toward 
women,  President  Wilson  has  adopted  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  an  autocratic  ruler.  We  have  stood  at 
the  gates  of  the  White  House  for  six  months  in 
silent  protest.  We  have  gone  to  prison  for  ask¬ 
ing  for  liberty  at  home.  We  have  to  make  the 
situation  definite  and  concrete,  so  that  people  will 
understand  that  in  the  White  House  we  have  a 
ruler  who  is  refusing  liberty  to  American  citizens, 
while  he  is  asking  our  men  to  die  for  democracy 
abroad. 

HE  situation  now  existing  in  Washington 
exists  because  President  Wilson  permits  it. 
Orders  were  first  handed  down  to  the  po¬ 
lice  to  attack  suffragists.  The  clamor  over  their 
imprisonments  made  this  position  untenable.  The 
police  were  then  ordered  to  protect  suffragists. 
They  have  now  been  ordered  to  encourage  irre¬ 
sponsible  crowds  to  attack  suffragists.  No  police 
head  would  dare  so  to  besmirch  his  record  with¬ 
out  orders  from  his  responsible  chief.  The  re¬ 
sponsible  chief  in  the  national  Capital  is  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States." 
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The  New  Woman’s 


Party  Plan — ‘'Trail  the  Administration” 


WITH  final  summer  conferences  being  held 
this  month  in  Kentucky  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  nation-wide  organization  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  for  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  completed  in  time  for  an  autumn 
campaign  which  will,  on  the  closing  of  Congress, 
take  Woman’s  Party  speakers  into  every  State 
in  the  Union  in  the  wake  of  administration 
speakers. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson,  Southern  field  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Woman’s  Party,  has  opened  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Seelbach  Hotel  in  Louisville, 
where,  with  a  local  board,  preparations  for  the 
Kentucky  State  Conference  to  be  held  next  week 
are  being  made.  The  famous  “demand  banner” 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  now  decorates  the  main 
stairway  of  the  hotel,  and  the  mezzanine  office  is 
gay  with  the  Woman’s  Party  colors.  In  a  State 
which  has  never  entered  the  federal  suffrage 
fight,  Mrs.  Thompson  says  lack  of  interest  in  the 
federal  short-cut  has  sprung  merely  from  lack  of 
knowledge. 

In  New  Hampshire  Miss  Joy  Young,  organizer 
for  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  is  assisting  Mrs. 
George  H.  Rublee  in  planning  the  State  Confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in  Concord  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  At  the  opening  Woman’s  Party  meeting 
held  in  Portsmouth  last  week  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  Mrs.  Rublee,  Miss  Joy 
Young,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Wood  were  the  speak¬ 
ers.  The  latter  is  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  legislature  and  one  of  the  State’s  best  known 


suffrage  champions.  He  introduced  the  Presi¬ 
dential  suffrage  bill  into  the  legislature  last  ses¬ 
sion. 

“The  Old  Rectory,”  at  which  the  meeting  was 
held,  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  New  England. 
Among  those  interested  in  the  coming  confer¬ 
ence  are  Miss  Adela  Barrett,  the  Misses  Hef- 
finger,  Mrs.  A.  Kautz,  and  Mrs.  George  Hill, 
who  was  a  pioneer  suffrage  picket  in  Washington 
last  winter. 

IN  Michigan  and  Indiana  Miss  Margaret  Whit- 
temore  and  Mrs.  Betsy  Graves  Reyneau,  both 
of  whom  served  time  on  the  picket  line  and 
time  in  prison,  are  telling  women  and  men  who 
had  never  before  realized  the  irony  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  sending  their  sons  abroad  to  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  inside  story  of  the  fight  women  are 
making  for  democracy  in  America. 

“Women  have  waited  for  their  freedom  long 
enough,”  said  Mrs.  Reyneau.  “We  have  some 
power  now  with  7,000,000  voting  women  and  we 
are  going  to  use  it,  and  President  Wilson  and 
Congress  know  it.  We  cannot  logically  fight  for 
democracy  for  the  rest  of  the  world  when  we  re¬ 
fuse  to  do  this  fundamentally  democratic  thing 
at  home. 

“American  women  have  never  been  militant.  The 
British  women  stopped  their  methods  of  violence 
because  they  wouldn’t  be  very  impressive  com¬ 
pared  with  the  violence  of  a  great  war,  but  they 
did  not  stop  their  work  for  the  vote  and  it  was 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  who  forced  Lloyd  George  to 


promise  equal  suffrage  with  the  threat  that  he 
would  have  a  rebellion  on  his  hands  worse  by 
far  than  the  Irish  one.  And  it  was  because  he 
knew  they  meant  it  that  he  gave  the  promise. 

“In  Washington  after  I  was  released  from 
prison,  I  saw  Representative  Doremus,  and  he 
confessed  that  he  was  wonderfully  impressed  by 
our  courage — so  much  so  that,  although  he  is 
fundamentally  opposed  to  equal  suffrage,  he  asked 
me  if  ever  I  were  arrested  again  for  picketing,  to 
notify  him  so  that  he  could  come  and  pay  my  fine ! 

“  ‘I  don’t  think  you  understand  yet,  Mr.  Dore¬ 
mus,’  I  said.  ‘My  husband  wired  me  that  he 
would  not  insult  me  by  offering  to  pay  my  fine. 
If  you  want  to  do  anything  for  me,  work  for 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment.’  ” 

THE  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  signal  for 
the  President,  his  Cabinet  and  Congress,  to 
go  through  the  country  interpreting  the  aims 
of  the  administration  in  its  war  for  democracy 
abroad,  will  also  send  into  the  field  the  best 
speakers  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  who  will  tell 
of  the  dereliction  of  the  administration  in  re¬ 
gard  to  democracy  at  home. 

Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker  and  her  assistants  will 
speak  in  the  large  centers  of  the  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States;  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  will  tour  the  Middle  Western  States; 
while  Miss  Maud  Younger,  of  California,  the 
chief  lobbyist  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  will  speak 
in  every  Southern  State. 


Catching  Up  with  Russia 


IN  the  New  York  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1894  Mr.  Elihu  Root  opposed  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  on  the  ground  that  political 
life  was  a  battle  and  the  female  sex — Mr.  Root 
belongs  to  that  generation  who  referred  to  women 
as  “females” — not  strong  enough  to  wage  any  kind 
of  warfare,  illustrating  his  argument  from  his 
experience  of  weak  women  in  the  persons  of  his 
own  family,  "whose  hands  were  too  feeble  and 
nerveless  to  grasp  the  ballot,”  or  any  weapon. 

From  that  stand  taken  twenty- three  years  ago 
Mr.  Root  has  never  departed.  He  has  now  re¬ 
turned  from  Russia  with  a  variation  of  it  which 
seems  to  be  that  not  until  regiments  of  women 
have  faced  death  on  the  battlefield  are  they  en¬ 
titled  to  the  vote.  The  sight  of  women  marching 
away  to  war  is  an  “inspiring  sight”  to  Mr.  Root 
and  he  intimates  that  the  women  of  these  United 
States  should  "earn  a  right  to  enfranchisement” 
by  gladdening  his  eyes  with  a  similar  spectacle. 

What  do  the  men  of  our  country  think  of  this 
sinister  proposition?  How  will  they  deal  with 
politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Root,  and  President  Wil- 


By  Mary  Winsor 

son,  who  never  themselves  took  up  arms  to  defend 
America,  but  are  now  calling  upon  the  women  to 
purchase  the  franchise  with  our  blood?  For  Mr. 
Wilson  is  implicated  in  this  demand  of  Mr. 
Root’s.  Mr.  Root  is  the  President’s  appointee, 
and  the  President  is  responsible  for  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  should  at  once  repudiate  this  un¬ 
manly  and  inhuman  suggestion  by  assuring  the 
women  of  America  that  the  vote  is  to  be  theirs, 
and  quickly.  The  President  has  boundless  power; 
Congress  apparently  exists  only  to  do  his  bid¬ 
ding,  and  the  amendment  would  go  through  at  a 
word  from  the  White  House. 

“Let  the  men  of  America,”  says  Mr.  Root, 
“look  to  these  heroic  women  fighters  of  Russia 
and  hang  their  heads  in  shame."  Rather  let  the 
men  of  America  look  to  the  men  of  Russia,  and 
hang  their  heads  in  shame,  for  the  Russians  have 
given  their  women  the  vote  and  given  it  freely 
without  haggling  or  bargaining  long  before  the 
regiment  of  women  was  formed. 

When  Mr.  Root  was  sent  to  Russia  we  did  not 
think  him  the  best  possible  exponent  of  democ¬ 


racy,  but  consoled  ourselves  with  the  hope  that 
contact  with  a  true  democracy  might  prove  in¬ 
structive.  Education  of  men  of  that  type  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  tedious,  and  all  our  envoy  seems  to 
have  acquired  during  his  stay  in  Russia  is  an 
eagerness  to  sacrifice  his  own  countrywomen — 
especially  those  tainted  with  a  love  of  freedom. 

He  has  learned  nothing,  but  we — what  can  we 
learn  from  all  this?  Surely,  the  folly  of  trying 
to  win  the  ballot  by  concessions  to  masculine 
opinion,  by  trying  to  please  men  with  “womanly 
work.”  Now  comes  this  monstrous  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  demand  that  we  ourselves  do  “men’s 
work”  by  killing  and  being  killed. 

Let  us  taken  our  stand  that  American  women 
do  not  need  to  prove  their  fitness  for  liberty.  It 
is  our  birthright — a  debt  long  overdue,  and  let  us 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  man  in  the  White 
House  into  whose  hands  has  been  given  power 
more  than  autocratic  and  wholly  sufficient  to  pass 
without  further  delay  the  suffrage  amendment,  or 
any  other  war  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country. 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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A  Black  Month  for  Freedom 

HE  suffrage  pickets  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  set  upon  by  mobs  of  government 
clerks,  then  by  the  police,  arrested  time  and 
time  again  upon  no  charge,  and  finally  committed 
to  the  workhouse  for  sixty  days,  were,  as  the 
world  knows,  hurriedly  pardoned  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  how  prominent 
they  and  their  husbands  were.  But  at  the  same 
time  that  he  pardoned  them  for  their  “crime,” 
he  intimated  that  he  was  too  busy  over  his  “War 
for  Democracy”  to  give  any  attention  to  their 
petition— which  was  a  petition  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  rights  of  citizens. 

It  is  the  blackest  month  for  freedom  our  gen¬ 
eration  has  known. — John  Reed  in  The  Masses, 
September,  1917. 

A  Letter  to  Senator  Jones 

O  SENATOR  JONES,  of  New  Mexico: 

You  say  you  are  a  friend  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  you,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Suffrage  Committee,  refuse  to  allow  the 
question  to  come  before  the  United  States  senate 
for  discussion?  Why  do  you  block  consideration 
by  withholding  from  that  body  the  report  your 
committeemen  have  authorized  you  to  make? 

Every  one  of  the  nine  members  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  including  you,  believes  in  the  national  suf¬ 
frage  amendment. 

As  early  as  last  May  the  members  of  your 
committee  unanimously  ordered  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  to  be  made  by  you  to  the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  when  asked  in  the  senate  by  leading 
Republicans — Senators  Cummins,  Norris,  Gronna, 
Jones  of  Washington,  Johnson  of  California,  and 
others,  why  you  had  not  concurred  in  the  will  of 
the  committee  you  said  you  had  no  time  to  make 
the  report. 

Suppose,  Senator  Jones,  the  women  of  the 
country  should  say:  “We  have  no  time  to  bear 
sons  for  your  war;  we  have  no  time  to  knit  for 
the  soldiers  you  send  to  war ;  we  have  no  time  to 
bind  wounds  made  in  your  war;  we  have  no  time 
to  conserve  food  for  your  warriors?” 

What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  to  the 
country?  You  need  not  suppose,  for  women  don’t 
adopt  such  tactics,  they  leave  that  to  Senators. 

“Lack  of  time”  will  not  satisfy  the  women  of 
the  nation  whose  sons  are  being  taken  from  them 
to  fight  “for  democracy  abroad.”  They  want  de¬ 
mocracy  at  home. 

The  women  demand  to  know  what  unseen 
power  is  preventing  you  from  allowing  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  just  reform.  The  women  think 
you  are  responsible  for  the  suffrage  blockade.  If 
you  are  not,  tell  them,  Senator  Jones,  and  tell  the 
United  States  Senate  who  is  responsible. — Doris 
Stevens  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Times,  August  3, 
1917. 


In  the  First  Line  Trenches 

N  these  times  of  large  business  transactions, 
the  largest  that  history  has  ever  recorded, 
Pennsylvania  avenue  is  probably  traversed 
daily  by  more  important  personages  than  any 
other  street  in  the  world.  From  the  capitol  west 
on  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  Fifteenth  street,  up 
Fifteenth  street  to  Pennsylvania  avenue  on  to  the 
White  House  or  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  build¬ 
ings  “big”  men  are  constantly  going  to  and  from 
conferences,  where  the  destinies  of  nations  are 
being  decided. 

When  these  men  reach  Executive  avenue  they 
are  always  greeted  by  familiar  faces — the  faces 
of  the  suffragist  pickets,  who  daily  station  them¬ 
selves  in  the  “first-line  trenches”  of  the  nation’s 
executive  headquarters.  True,  shifts  are  made  in 
the  ranks  of  these  silent  sentinels,  but  the  con¬ 
stant  pedestrian  along  this  street  has  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  these  changes,  and  some  even  know 
the  exact  time  at  which  they  occur. — Washington 
Post,  August  8,  1917. 

Pardoning  Pickets 

HE  pardoning  of  sixteen  women  pickets  by 
President  Wilson  may  be  regarded  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  may  be  deemed  in 
some  measure  as  a  rebuke  to  the  police  who  pros¬ 
ecuted  the  women  and  to  the  judge  who  convicted 
and  sentenced  them,  but  nothing  short  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  submission,  on  the  President’s  demand, 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  can  atone 
in  any  measure  for  the  indignities  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  group  of  suffragists  who  have 
seen  fit  to  follow  the  mild  militancy  of  picketing 
the  White  House. 

Regardless  of  how  any  suffragist  may  have  felt 
with  reference  to  the  policy  and  methods  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  in  general,  and  the 
White  House  picketing  in  particular,  it  seems  to 
us  that  all  believers  in  and  workers  for  the  po¬ 
litical  freedom  of  women,  must  feel  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  the  pickets  in  recent  weeks  by  the 
government,  is  an  affront  to  the  womanhood  of 
America. 

When  we  think  of  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  and 
Anne  Martin,  and  other  women  like  them  being 
sent  to  the  workhouse  for  sixty  days,  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  persisted  in  quietly  holding  aloft  at 
the  gates  of  the  nation’s  executive  mansion  ban¬ 
ners  demanding  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
we  almost  imagine  that  we  are  living  in  the  Rus- 
sia-that-was  or  the  England-that-used-to-be.  If 
these  women  had  thrown  bombs  or  destroyed 
property  there  would  be  some  sense  in  the  punish¬ 
ment. 

That  the  object  of  the  courts  (which,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  under 
federal  control)  was  to  force  the  women  to  admit 
themselves  guilty  of  wrong-doing  by  paying  a  fine, 
or  take  an  extreme  alternative,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  fine  was  only  twenty-five  dollars,  while 
the  alternative  was  sixty  days  in  the  workhouse. 


The  practice  of  using  the  machinery  of  our 
courts  to  intimidate  and  persecute  those  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  oppose  the  existing  political  order,  and 
whose  opposition  is  having  some  results,  is  be¬ 
coming  a  menace  to  the  very  foundations  of  free 
government. 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  intervened  in  behalf  of  the  pickets  only 
when  the  pressure  became  so  strong  that  he 
could  not  do  otherwise,  which  emphasizes  the  dan¬ 
gerous  shoals  toward  which  our  democracy  is 
headed. 

The  leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Party  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  when  they  sent  forth  the 
word  that  it  is  justice  and  not  pardons  which  they 
demand  of  the  President  and  Congress. — The 
Patriot  Phalanx,  August  3,  1917. 

President’s  Prejudice  Abating 

UFFRAGE  by  States  is  a  slow  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  process  at  best  and  we  have  been 
moving  at  a  war-accelerating  pace  toward  a 
different  policy  as  a  matter  of  national  necessity. 
Somehow  when  the  nation  is  in  danger  and  there 
are  big  problems  to  solve  we  forget  all  about 
“state  rights”  and  look  to  Washington.  It  is  so 
in  the  matter  of  food  control,  of  prohibition  and 
transportation  and  much  else.  And  assuredly 
the  granting  of  the  vote  to  the  women  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  a  national,  not  a  State,  question. 

Yet,  if  the  truth  were  known,  at  the  bottom  of 
congressional  refusal  to  submit  to  the  nation 
woman’s  right  to  vote  is  the  old  prejudice,  sec¬ 
tional  and  partisan.  The  race  question  in  the 
South,  the  lingering  for  and  hankering  after  the 
“lost  cause,”  serve  as  brakes  upon  the  wheel  of 
progress  along  this  direction. 

President  Wilson  has  not  been  free  from  his 
party’s  prejudice  in  respect  of  woman’s  suffrage. 
The  “solid  South”  has  to  be  reckoned  with  so 
long  as  he  remains  at  the  White  House.  But  he 
is  not  altogether  forgetful  of  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  demand  for  equality  and  he  is  mov¬ 
ing  apace,  slowly  but  surely,  to  the  point  where 
he  will  decree  that  now  the  stage  has  been  reached 
when  the  admission  of  women  to  a  share  in  gov¬ 
ernment  has  gone  beyond  State  boundary  lines. 

It  is  because  there  is  justice  behind  the  woman’s 
battle  for  equality  and  freedom  that  the  picket 
maintained  at  the  White  House  has  been  winner 
against  local  interference.  At  first  there  was  re¬ 
sentment  at  the  action  of  the  Susan  Anthony 
amendment  party,  but  later  that  disappeared  to 
some  extent.  It  is  admitted  in  a  number  of  quar¬ 
ters  that  it  is  a  righteous  cause  that  is  being 
fought  for  and  now  is  the  time  to  secure  it. — 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  August  2,  1917. 

And  the  Number  is  Growing 

00  large  a  number  of  the  suffragists  appear 
to  approve  the  tactics  adopted  and  followed 
by  the  branch  known  as  the  National  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party. — Olean  (New  York)  Herald,  July  28, 


Comments 


The  New  Suffragists 

WHILE  we  have  been  at  variance  with  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  we  can  express  only  our  unquali¬ 
fied  admiration  of  the  brave  single-mindedness 
with  which  its  members  have  stuck  to  their  risky 
job  in  these  days,  when  conforming  is  not  only  so 
much  more  comfortable,  but  also  brings  with  it 
so  much  applause. 

Whether  the  mobbing  and  arresting  and  impris¬ 
oning  of  the  suffrage  pickets  in  Washington  is 
going  to  advance  or  retard  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  we  neither  know  nor  care.  For  that  is  the 
least  important  thing  about  the  whole  affair. 

What  is  important  is  that  these  suffragists  are 
big  enough  and  brave  enough  to  tell  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  truth  about  the  American  brand  of 
democracy  that  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  tor. 
The  important  thing  is  that  these  suffragists  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  refuse  to  wallow  in 
smug  hypocrisy  and  self-advancing  political  pa¬ 
triotism.  They  refuse  to  lick  the  hands  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  ignores  their  rights  at  home  and 
misrepresents  their  rights  abroad.  They  refuse 
to  become  the  right  hand  of  a  government  that 
persists  in  ruling  solely  with  its  left  hand.  They 
refuse  to  help  fight  for  sham  freedom  when  they 
are  pledged  to  fight  for  real  freedom. 

This,  then,  is  the  important  thing  about  what 
these  suffragists  are  doing— that  they  are  not 
afraid  or  ashamed  in  these  days  of  unleashed 
jingoism  to  be  called  unpatriotic.  When  that 
epithet  is  hurled  at  them,  they  reply  with  quiet 
dignity. 

It  is  for  their  courage  in  uttering  truth  at  this 
time  that  we  owe  these  women  admiration  and 
gratitude.  They  are  sick  of  truckling  and  wheed¬ 
ling,  of  pretending  and  diplomatizing.  The  issue 
has  become  too  great  for  that  now.  It  has  become 
too  great  for  everything  except  the  truth.  Eidier 
the  truth  must  make  them  free,  or  nothing. 

It  may  not  make  them  win  at  once,  but  it  is 
sure  to  make  them  grow  in  vision  and  in  under¬ 
standing.— A.  C.  B.—New  York  Call,  July  8. 


Neglecting  a  Patriotic  Duty 

OUT  of  the  suffrage  movement  has  come  an 
army  of  women  well  equipped  for  all  kinds 
of  national  service.  The  quality  of  our  cit¬ 
izenship  has  vastly  improved  as  a  direct  result  of 
this  struggle  for  equality.  It  has  produced,  not 
thousands,  but  millions  of  efficient,  self-reliant 
women,  who  are  now  in  every  way  as  qualified 
as  they  are  eager  to  assume  a  full  share  of  the 
nation’s  grave  responsibilities. 

But — and  this  is  the  point — if  the  fight  for 
suffrage  has  to  go  on,  the  great  organisatio'n  of 
women  who  are  engaged  in  that  struggle  will  in 
large  numbers  continue  their  efforts  for  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  natural,  logical,  inevitable,  that  they 
should.  The  fullest  utilization  of  women  in  this 
crisis  will  be  impossible  so  long  as  their  suffrage 
is  not  achieved. 


Old  Dutch 

insures  Perfect  Sanitation  for  all 
Metal  Ware  and  Enamel  Surfaces. 
A  sweet  hygienic  refrigerator  safe¬ 
guards  your  health  and  keeps 
food  longer  and  better. 


More  than  2,000,000  are  at  present  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fight  for  suffrage.  They  are  able, 
well-trained  women.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Although  many  are  giv¬ 
ing  generously  of  their  time  and  talent  to  work 
connected  with  the  war,  with  them  suffrage  comes 
first,  as  it  should.  If  Congress  should  now  pass 
the  constitutional  amendment  for  equal  suffrage, 
immediately  all  these  women  would  be  available 
for  whatever  service  the  country  might  require. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  national  legislature  is 
neglecting  a  plain  patriotic  duty  in  not  at  once 
taking  the  inevitable  step. — The  Searchlight  on 
Congress,  July,  1917. 


PERSONAL 
SERVICE 
PRINTING 
621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 


Wash  Skirts  of  Your  Material 

WILSON 

1418  Stevens  Building  Chicago,  Ill. 


Tho  Sign  of  Quality 


An  Ode  on  Our  Envoy 

ELIHU  ROOT,  who  serves  the  corporation  as 
t  the  jackal  serves  the  lion,  was  deliciously 
funny  telling  young  men  of  America  to  go 
and  fight— considering  that  HE  stayed  home  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War. 

But  Mr.  Root  knows  how  to  be  funnier  than 
that,  and  he  proves  it  by  now  suggesting  that  pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  American 
women  to  fight  also. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  of  Root’s 
cunning  could  utter  such  absurdities. 

Mary  Winsor,  a  young  woman  of  Haverford, 
Pa.,  has  written  a  poem  on  Mr.  Root’s  sweet 
words.  We  print  it  joyfully. 

Women  now  must  learn  to  shoot, 

For  they  must  fight  for  Mr.  Root. 

When  we  to  death  shall  march  away 
Mr.  Root  at  home  will  stay. 

When  we  lie  bleeding  on  the  ground 
Mr.  Root  will  be  safe  and  sound. 

Oh,  happy  thought !  Let  us  learn  to  shoot 
To  make  life  safe  for  Elihu  Root! 

— Washington  Times,  August  11,  1917. 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


Public  Speaking  Principle,  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


P 


aul  Instiiut e Mrs'  pr?s,!iaiil,LL'B' 

2101  S  Slreet.N.W.  Scie°ce 

t  Literature 
Mus;c  and  Art 


Washfti  g  ton  .D .  C . 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
SparkilJ.  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School,  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches,  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


WHY  NOT  STAY  AT 

THE  MARTINA 

Residence  for  Ladies 

Dining  Rooms  Open  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 
1814  M  Street  N.  W. 

Phone  North  5647-J  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer  :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit :  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  August  4  Through 
August  11,  1917 

Contribution  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean: 


Miss  Julia  Emory - $  2.00 

Mrs.  George  Pflaster _  5.00 

Per  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis: 

A  Friend _  5,000.00 

Miss  Louise  Lewis _  10.00 

Per  Miss  Tennis  Mitchell: 

Miss  Lois  Wilder _  5.00 

Miss  Antoinette  Wilder-  5.00 

Miss  Tennis  Mitchell _  4.50 

Miss  Sue  de  Lorenzi _  5.00 

Miss  Edith  Wescott _  6.00 

Miss  Catherine  Cramner  2.00 

Miss  Dorothy  Staples _  5.00 

Miss  F.  Tannebaum _  1.00 

Miss  Reta  Wolper _  3.00 

Miss  Vernon  Clayton _  2.00 

Miss  Bessie  Blum _  1.00 

Miss  Georgiana  Daw _  1.50 

Mr.  S.  Anderson _  5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Culture-  1.00 

Miss  Margaret  Jung _  1.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Murray _  10.00 

Miss  May  Elsas _  3.00 

Miss  Mildred  Oppen- 

heimer  _  3.00 

Miss  Margaret  Oppen- 

heimer  _  4.00 

Miss  Kathryn  Staples _  2.50 

Miss  Leta  Bentley _  1.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson-  1.00 

Miss  Hilda  Anton-Smith  1.00 

Miss  Alys  Bentley _  3.00 

Mr.  Nat  Thompson _  1.00 

Miss  Lucy  Staples _  2.50 


Per  Sixth  Congressional 


District  of  Pennsylvania: 


Mrs.  B.  Allenbach-  _ _ 

1.00 

Miss  H.  A.  Anderson _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Biddle _ 

5.00 

Miss  Cecelia  P.  Bass _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Earl  Barnes  .. 

1.00 

Miss  Denise 

1.00 

Miss  Louise  Eissler 

1.00 

Miss  Jennie  C.  Graham- 

1.00 

Mrs.  G.  von  Horvath _ 

1.00 

Miss  Maude  B.  Hansch- 

1.00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Hughes _ 

1.00 

Miss  Anne  H.  Hall 

1.00 

Miss  S.  Edna  Johnson _ 

1.25 

Miss  C.  S.  Johnson 

.50 

Miss  Ida  Katzenstein _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Chas.  Z.  Klauder__ 

10.00 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Loveland- 

1.25 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Murphy 

1.00 

Mrs.  Martha  Moore _ 

1.25 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell— 

1.00 

Mrs.  M.  C.  MacEwen _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Howard  Rattay _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Stradling- 

10.00 

Mrs.  William  F.  Snyder- 

5.00 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Spencer 

5.00 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Stewart  . 

1.00 

Miss  H.  E.  Springman _ 

1.00 

Miss  Florence  Sanville _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Sanville  ... 

1.00 

Miss  Nellie  Wegmore _ 

1.00 

Miss  Lydia  M.  Wolfe _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers 

10.00 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Branch— 

40.00 

Miss  Reba  Sawetwich _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Emma  Gray  Harbich 

4.00 

Dr.  Francis  M.  Lane 

10.00 

Mrs.  Carrie  Wrie-ht 

1.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw 

100.00 

Miss  Aline  E.  Solomons 

and  Miss  Julia  Young _ 

20.00 

Mr.  Edward  Quebbeman— 

1.00 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Herrington 

2.00 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Morley 

10.00 

Miss  Christine  Doyle 

5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  J.  Gibbons _ 

4.75 

Mrs.  Agnes  Brown  Leach- 

1,000.00 

Membership  Fees _ 

3.75 

Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters  <[: 

6,370.75 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _  250,659.71 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
August  11,  1917 -  $257,030.46 


Contributions  Made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarter*: 


Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Shepard 

25.00 

Mrs.  Grace  G.  Kempter _ 

10.00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham _ 

500.00 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Runk 

2.00 

Collection  _  _ 

2.05 

Dr.  Miriam  Butt 

5.00 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey 

10.00 

Miss  Fanny  T.  Cochran _ 

25.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Biddle _ 

10.00 

Miss  Josephine  T.  Ancona 

3.75 

Mrs.  D.  H.  von  Horvath _ 

10.00 

Mr.  Ryerson  W.  Jennings- 

1.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Williams. 

10.00 

Total  collected  by  Branches  $ 

613.80 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist 

35,540.96 

Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  August  11,  1917  $  36,154.76 

Grand  Total -  $293,185.22 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  National 
Headquarters -  2,136.00 

Grand  Net  Total _  $291,049.22 


Beautiful  Drawing  Rooms 
of 

National  Woman’s  Party 
Headquarters 

Lafayette  Square 

Washington,  D.  C, 

FOR  RENT 

for  entertaining. 

For  information  apply  to 
MR  S.  ELLA  M.  DEAN \  House  Manager 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
xtraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1*15  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist"’ 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING  MIMEOGRAPHING 

The  Duplicating  Letter  Shop 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
M.  6723.  1208  K  St.  N.  W„  Wa.hington,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


Subscribe  for  The  Suffragist 


KEEP  up  with  the  dramatic  battle  of  American 
women  for  a  voice  in  their  own  government 
by  subscribing  for  The  Suffragist  today. 


Circulation  Manager,  Mis«  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  La. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
Iowa 


Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlitb,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Ga. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragists” 

JULY  29  THROUGH  AUGUST  4 

Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender - 

Through  Arizona  Branch - 

Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold - 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Bacon - 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan - 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright - 

Mrs.  Agnes  Chase - 

Miss  Pauline  Clarke - 

Through  Connecticut  Branch - 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cosu - 


Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean -  1 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie -  1 

Mrs.  Mary  Carroll  Dowell -  3 

Mrs.  John  Couper  Edwards -  2 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall -  1 

Mrs.  Madeleine  Freeman -  1 

Miss  Clara  K.  Fuller -  1 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert -  1 

Miss  M.  C.  Grimshaw _  1 

Miss  Elsie  Hill _ 10 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles _  3 

Miss  Florence  Hoge _  1 

Through  Indiana  Branch _  1 

Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham _  2 

Miss  Ada  L.  James _  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein _  1 

Miss  Josephine  Locke _  2 

Miss  Elizabeth  Griscom  Marot _  2 

Miss  Anne  Martin _  1 

Miss  Marion  May _  2 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _  2 

Mrs.  Edward  Skogstrom _  1 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch _  3 

Miss  Doris  Stevens _  2 

Mrs.  Harriet  Park  Thomas _ . _  l 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson _  3 

Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose _  2 

Mrs.  Blanche  I.  Whittemore _  g 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore _  1 


Open  Daily,  8:15  a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 
Saturday,  close  1:00  p.  m. 


'•THZ  BUSY  CORNER" 


2Camt  &  (ffa. 


8TH  ST.  AND  FENNX  ATE. 


SEA  SUITS 

— Your  own  bathing  suit,  of  course,  when  you 
go  to  the  seashore!  Don’t  think  of  renting 
one  that  any  one  might  have  worn.  See  these 
tomorrow: 

— Mohair  and  Sateen  Bathing  Suits,  braid  and 
button  trimmed,  or  trimmed  with  black  and 
white  striped  or  red  and  white  polka  dot  ma¬ 
terials.  Majority  of  the  suits  are  blue.  All 
sizes.  Choice,  $1.98. 

— -Cotton  Poplin  Suits,  black  with  striped  trim¬ 
ming;  belted  effect;  complete  with  cotton  jer¬ 
sey  combination  suit,  at  $2.49. 

— Danish  Cloth,  Sateen  and  Mohair  Suits; 
black  and  white  striped  trimmings;  others  with 
collar,  belt  and  sleeves  trimmed  in  plain  red 
or  green  sateen  or  white  pique;  others  plain 
black  with  white  soutache  braid  trimming,  at 
$2.98,  $3.49  and  $3.98. 

— Also  Bathing  and  Diving  Caps  and  Bathing 
Shoes,  variously  priced. 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


Do  Your  “Bit” 


Jn  the  business  world  —  tell  pros* 
pects  of  your  sales  opportunities  — 
make  your  proposition  plain  with 
GOO  D  PRINTING.  Try  our  line 
— “We  Grow  ’Cause  We  Know” 

Columbian  Printing  Co. 

Incorporated 

815  Fourteenth  Street 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  G  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


"ETERNAL  EXISTENCE  ESTABLISHED;’’  “ETER¬ 
NAL  SUFFERING  IMPOSSIBLE.”  Two  leaflets  of 
interest.  A  stamp  brings  them  to  you.  John  N.  Quinn, 
307  Elm,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


Total 


WOMEN  KHAKI 

CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  - 

. 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  - 

-  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  - 

- 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts 

- 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts 

. 

5.00 

Leggins  .... 

- 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

The  Southern  Pharmacy 

In  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


UNITY 


A  Weekly  Magazine  for  Freedom  in  Religion,  Democracy  in  all 
Its  Forms,  Internationalism,  and  the  Abolition  of  Militarism 


Ser- 


EDITOR,  JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 

CONTr^InN|tErlACH  <Yit^.r0ntrilEtions  l?  the  Pr°blems  of  Internationalism;  Editorial  Comment  on  Important  Current  Events- 

mon  Study,  generally  by  the  Editor;  Recent  Poetry;  Studies  of  Great  World  Leaders;  Book  Reviews,  etc.,  etc.  ^urrent  ^vents- 

the  Period  of  the  war,  when  the  regular  press  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  war  news,  all  whose  concern  it  is  to  pre-serve  democ¬ 
racy  from  the  impending  militarism  should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  by  reading  the  free  periodicals. 

Estabhshed  1878.  Price,  $2.00  per  year.  Sample  copies  free.  Those  who  subscribe  within  one  month  of  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement 
and  who  so  request,  will  receive,  until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jones’  new  book,  “Love  for  Battle  Torn  Peoples”  ’ 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  700  OAKWOOD  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


Making  America  Safe  for  Democracy 


National  Unman  a  flarttj 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS.  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 
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The  Voice  of  the  Great  Northwest 

EPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  M.  BAER,  of 
North  Dakota,  has  blown  into  the  war  Con¬ 
gress  of  1917  like  a  gale  from  the  great 
Northwest.  Farmer  first,  newspaper  cartoonist 
second,  Baer  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the  prairies 
that  are  to  feed  the  world  during  the  present 
war.  There  is  nothing  facile,  pliant  or  timid 
about  the  farmer-cartoonist  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  organized  farmers  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League.  He  sees  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  the  eye  of  a  humorist,  a  cartoonist. 
The  youngest  representative  is  the  first  to  initiate 
a  real  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment. 

The  first  thing  Representative  Baer  did  was  to 
introduce  a  resolution  in  the  House  protesting 
against  the  lawless  attacks  on  the  suffrage  pickets 
and  calling  for  a  congressional  investigation  of 
the  Capital  police  department  that  permitted  these 
attacks. 

Senator  Myers,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  Democrat,  has  rushed  to  the  defense  of 
the  President  to  defend  him  from  the  onslaught 
of  silent  women  demanding  justice  with  banners. 
He  calls  these  women  “outrageous,”  “infamous,” 
“scandalous,”  “treasonable,”  “insulting,”  “disgust¬ 
ing,”  with  many  other  red-blooded  adjectives,  not 
seeming  to  realize  that  the  law  he  would  pass  to 
prohibit  picketing  would  demonstrate  that  the 
suffragists  now  in  prison  have  been  sent  there 
illegally  by  the  Administration. 

American  Munition  Girls  Wanted 

THE  need  for  thousands  of  women  munition 
makers  in  this  country  if  the  war  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  is  causing  a  government  investigation 
of  British  munition  factories.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  is  to  determine  whether  “piece”  workers 
or  "time”  workers  produce  the  greater  output. 
“Night  work  is  considered  undesirable,”  says  a 
recent  report,  “as  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  the  rate  of  output  of  the  night  and  day 
shifts.” 

The  cold  calculation  of  the  government  in  con¬ 
scripting  women  for  industry  and  measuring  their 
fitness  as  government  machinery  in  advance,  while 
it  makes  an  active  fight  to  deny  them  any  voice 
in  this  government  has  at  present  no  parallel  in 
the  civilized  world.  In  no  other  country  at  war 
are  women  at  present  actively  fighting  against 
this  indiginity. 

The  perils  of  shell-filling  and  picric  acid  poison¬ 
ing  are  now  to  be  faced  by  American  women 
workers.  The  National  American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association  is  one  of  the  organizations  at 
this  crisis  urging  all  war  workers  to  demand  men’s 
pay  for  men’s  work.  It  would  be  well  for  women 
to  remember  that  it  is  widely  believed  that  it  was 
the  concerted  demand  of  the  striking  munition 
girls  which  was  responsible  for  the  government 
reversal  in  favor  of  suffrage  in  Great  Britain. 


Negro  Unrest 

NOTHER  great  class  that  is  demanding 
more  than  fair  words  from  President  Wil¬ 
son  is  the  negro  race  of  America,  which 
since  the  East  St.  Louis  riot  have  been  made  to 
feel  their  helplessness.  Negro  leaders  feel  that  a 
statement  from  the  President  at  this  time  would 
have  a  corrective  effect.  President  Wilson  says 
that  he  “has  the  matter  under  consideration” — 
referring  to  the  East  St.  Louis  horror. 

In  these  “days  of  democratic  aspiration,”  as  the 
New  York  Post  calls  it,  with  what  might  seem 
sarcasm,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  be  safeguarded,  even  though 
they  are  only  negroes,  pacifists,  socialists,  and 
suffragists. 

The  Post  points  out  that  Mr.  Wilson  can  “find 
a  way  (to  protect  negro  citizens)  if  he  but  de¬ 
sires  it  ’  and  that  by  failure  to  find  this  way  pop¬ 
ular  faith  in  “democracy”  is  being  shaken. 

President  Wilson’s  last  comment  on  the  negro 
situation  was  made  last  week  when  he  received  a 
deputation  of  colored  ministers  from  New  York 
and  said  he  was  “shocked”  at  the  East  St.  Louis 
riots.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  “shocked”  at  suf¬ 
fragists  being  railroaded  to  Occoquan,  though  his 
Administration  has  just  sent  six  more  women  who 
dared  to  appeal  for  democracy  to  the  Government 
workhouse. 

A  large  group  of  citizens  are  beginning  to  de¬ 
mand  that  the  President  translate  his  “shocks” 
into  action  initiating  legislation  for  real  democ¬ 
racy  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Dependencies  and  Democracies 

ESOLUTIONS  have  been  sent  to  President 
Wilson  by  both  Houses  of  the  Porto  Rican 
legislature  demanding  complete  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  stating  “that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
were  ready  to  contribute  with  their  blood,  under 
the  glorious  flag  of  the  United  States,  to  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  democracy  throughout  the  world,  and 
demand  from  the  United  States  the  completion 
of  its  work  in  Porto  Rico  by  granting  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  their  full  right  of  self-government.” 

After  the  prohibition  election  in  the  island  the 
women,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Andrew 
Froscher,  urged  woman  suffrage,  feeling  that  this 
is  the  most  opportune  time  to  ask  the  government 
to  recognize  women  politically. 

Will  the  United  States  allow  even  its  own  island 
dependencies  to  grant  full  democracy  before  it 
will  accede  to  the  urgent  pleas  of  its  women  for 
enfranchisement  ? 

A  Letter  to  Hoover 

OOD  ADMINISTRATOR  HOOVER  has 
just  sent  out  another  statement  calling  for 
the  conservation  of  wheat  by  substituting  one 
pound  of  other  cereals  per  week.  Mr.  Hoover 
points  out  that  foreigners  “lack  the  knowledge”  to 
practice  these  economies.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
asking  help  in  all  localities  in  forming  “Speakers’ 
Bureaus”  to  reach  the  masses. 


In  response  to  this  appeal  Miss  Ada  James,  of 
Richland  Center,  Wisconsin,  sent  the  following 
reply : 

“You  have  asked  me  to  send  you  the  names  of 
the  best  speakers  in  our  State.  The  best  speakers 
I  know  of  are  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  speaking  in  the  interest  of  democracy,  and 
fortunately  for  America,  they  are  still  working 
and  speaking  in  the  interest  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy. 

“I  cannot  think  they  are  less  patriotic  than 
some  others,  because  they  are  giving  their  time 
and  strength  to  ‘fight  for  the  things  we  have  al¬ 
ways  carried  nearest  our  hearts,  for  democracy, 
for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  government.’ 

“When  the  administration  is  causing  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  some  of  our  workers  we  feel 
that  it  becomes  most  imperative  to  secure  de¬ 
mocracy  for  America. 

“We  believe  that  the  greatest  service  we  can 
offer  our  country  is  a  continuation  of  the  fight 
for  democracy,  hoping  that  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  vote  for  men  and  women  who  will  give  us  ad¬ 
equate  food  legislation.” 

Mr.  Root  Continues 

N  his  latest  speech,  Mr.  Root,  still  inspired  by 
what  he  has  seen  and  heard  in  Russia,  said : 
“We  bring  back  from  Russia  to  you  an  acho 
of  our  own  message : 

Have  faith ;  be  stout  of  heart ;  be  courage¬ 
ous  and  hopeful;  thrust  aside  all  trifling  hesi¬ 
tancies  ;  believe  in  your  own  power ;  do  not  doubt 
the  democracy  of  America,  that  great  movement 
of  the  human  ages,  passing  on  to  eternity.’ 

“Do  not  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  God  in  heaven 
has  manifested  His  eternal  judgment,  so  that  the 
simplest  may  read  that  autocracy  is  doomed.” 

Autocracy  in  this  country  is  doomed  because 
there  is  still  the  spirit  like  that  possessed  by  the 
Woman’s  Party  alive  in  the  country. 

Soldiers  for  Democracy 

MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING, 
the  American  commander  in  France,  has 
sent  out  a  vigorous  call  to  arms  in  this 
war  for  democracy.  Just  two  years  ago  another 
valiant  soldier  fighting  for  democracy,  called  the 
women  of  the  West  to  mobilize  their  strength 
and  fight  for  the  liberty  of  American  women. 
Frances  Warren  Pershing,  General  Pershing’s 
wife,  spent  her  last  days  fighting  with  all  her 
youthful  vigor  at  the  front  in  the  first  trench  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  The  Woman  Vot¬ 
ers’  Convention  at  San  Francisco.  “On  to  Wash¬ 
ington”  was  the  cry  of  that  convention  and  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  has  kept  the  faith. 
Spurred  on  by  the  memory  of  such  women  as 
Mrs.  Pershing  the  fight  is,  trench  by  trench,  be¬ 
ing  won  for  the  women  of  this  country.  Women 
of  Mrs.  Pershing’s  practical  idealism  refuse  to  be 
turned  aside  by  that  sounding  phrase  “world  de¬ 
mocracy”  from  the  battle  American  women  have 
been  fighting  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Sentence  First:  Law  Afterwards 

SENATOR  MYERS,  of  Montana,  introduced  into  the  Senate  last  week  a  res¬ 
olution  making  it  illegal  to  “picket”  the  White  House. 

The  extraordinary  point  of  the  bill  is  that  it  frankly  attempts  to  make  illegal 
the  act  for  which  women  have  been  repeatedly  sentenced  to  jail.  Everybody  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  women  arrested  while  carrying  suffrage  banners  before  the  White 
House  were  arrested  for  picketing.  Senator  Myers  discusses  this  offense,  de¬ 
claring  it  infamous,  outrageous,  scandalous,  and  “almost  treasonable.”  Newspa¬ 
pers  carry  the  headlines,  “Suffrage  Pickets  Arrested,”  “Pickets  Sentenced  to  Sixty 
Days.”  Now,  after  this  extended  history  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  these  infamous  acts,  for  which  women  are  at  this  moment  serving  sen¬ 
tences  in  jail,  be  made  unlawful. 

Only  for  the  few  moments  when  the  women  are  actually  standing  in  the  dock 
is  it  admitted  that  picketing  is  no  offense  whatever.  The  charge  made  against 
them  is  “obstructing  traffic;”  the  evidence  is  that  of  a  few  policemen  who  testify 
that  they  ask  a  half  dozen  women,  quietly  holding  an  inoffensive  banner  close 
against  the  White  House  gates,  to  “move  on ;”  and  that  they  refuse  to  do  so. 

At  the  last  trial  all  evidence  brought  by  the  women  to  prove  their  justifiable 
purpose  in  standing  where  they  were,  the  reasons  why  they  thought  this  action 
within  their  constitutional  rights,  the  political  necessity  for  it,  the  quiet  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  their  banners — for  they  carried  nothing  more  than  the  mottoes,  “How 
long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?”  and  “England  and  Russia  are  enfranchising 
women  in  war  time” — all  this  mass  of  evidence  was  summarily  ruled  out  of  order 
by  the  judge;  so  was  the  evidence  proving  that  the  police  made  no  attempt  to 
clear  away  the  crowd  which  stood  near  the  pickets;  that  the  arrests  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  restaurants  at  lunch  time  as  due  to  take  place  at  four  o’clock ;  that  in 
the  morning  the  police  laughingly  told  the  by-standers  to  “come  back  at  four;” 
that  the  whole  crowd  was  gathered  by  the  police  at  a  pre-arranged  time  to  form  a 
pretext  for  arrest.  “It  is  of  no  concern  to  this  bench  what  the  police  did  or  did 
not  do,”  the  judge  declared.  “The  only  question  is  what  you  did.” 

So  six  women,  all  but  one  arrested  for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  trivial  charge 
of  not  “moving  on,”  were  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  the  workhouse,  the  judge 
saying  as  he  left  the  court  room,  “I’ll  soon  settle  this  trouble.” 

The  trouble  the  judge  expects  to  settle  is  obviously  the  trouble  given  the 
President  by  women  who  ceaselessly  petition  him  for  enfranchisement. 

Quite  clearly  the  women  are  tried  on  one  charge  and  sentenced  on  another. 

Poor  Senator  Myers  does  not  think  all  this  outrageous.  He  does  not  think  it 
infamous  that  justice  should  be  prostituted  by  order  of  the  Chief  Executive  in 
order  that  he  might  continue  to  deny  the  women  of  the  nation  liberty.  It  is  the 
rude  manner  of  the  people  asking  for  liberty  that  worries  him. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  fight  in  this  country  against  the  dullness  of  our  own 
imagination,  which  keeps  us  inert  in  the  face  of  customary  injustice.  We  are 
getting  used  to  infractions  of  right  by  government  appointees  in  the  name  of 
“patriotism.”  But  we  still  have  left  a  clear  flame  of  indignation  against  the  sordid 
and  contemptible  police  court  methods  which  are  the  weapon  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  fight  against  the  political  interests  of  women. 
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A  Congressional  Investigation  of  the  Lawless  Attack 
on  the  Suffrage  Picket  Demanded 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  investigation 
that  is  likely  to  reach  behind  the 
Capital  police  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  hands  that  pull  the  strings  is  about 
to  engage  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Representative  John  Baer,  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  the  youngest  and  latest  representa¬ 
tive  to  Congress,  himself  witnessed  some 
of  the  disgraceful  scenes  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  White  House  in  which 
the  Capital  police,  acting  on  orders,  al¬ 
lowed  crowds  of  sailors  and  roughs  to 
attack  the  undefended  suffragists  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  and  destroy 
their  property,  and  demanded  an  inves¬ 
tigation  by  Congress  as  a  result. 

The  Baer  resolution  demanding  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  unlawful  attacks  of 
women  on  the  part  of  both  the  crowd 
and  the  pliable  police  department  of  the 
National  Capital  is  likely  to  make  suf¬ 
frage  history.  The  Baer  resolution  was 
introduced  August  17.  The  text  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Whereas,  In  the  city  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  about  350  feet  from  the  White 
House  premises  is  a  building  known  as 
the  Cameron  House,  in  which  is  located 
headquarters  and  main  offices  of  a 
woman's  organization,  at  which  is  con¬ 
tinually  congregated  women  of  charac¬ 
ter,  courage  and  intelligence,  who  come 
Horn  various  sections  of  the  United 
Mates,  and 

Whereas,  On  three  successive  days, 
to-wu:  tne  14m,  litn  and  loth  days  or 
/August,  W17,  on  said  days  immediately 
ionowing  the  closing  or  tne  days  worn 
by  me  ciencs  and  employes  in  me  Execu¬ 
tive  .Departments,  Hundreds  ot  tnese 
cierKs  and  employes,  acting  wiM  sailors 
tlten  and  now  in  the  service  ot  me 
united  States  navy  and  m  uniiorm  ai 
me  tune;  and  soldiers  men  and  now  m 
tile  service  ot  me  united  States  army, 
also  m  tneir  unnorms  at  the  time — all 
Uiese  clerics,  employes,  sailors  and  sol¬ 
diers,  and  otners,  iormed  tUemseives  into 
mobs  and  did  deliberately,  umawtuny 
and  violently  damage  me  said  Head¬ 
quarters  and  olHces  ot  tne  said  woman  s 
organization  by  pelting  rotten  eggs 
tHrougH  tile  doors  and  windows,  snoot¬ 
ing  a  bullet  from  a  revolver  through  a 
window,  and  otherwise  damaging  said 
Cameron  House,  and  also  violently  and 
unlawfully  did  strike,  choke,  drag  and 
generally  mistreat  and  injure  and  abuse 
the  said  women  when  they  came  defense¬ 
less  upon  the  streets  adjoining  as  well 
as  when  they  were  in  the  said  building; 
and 


The  Government  versus  the  Woman’s  Party 

SINCE  the  Administration’s  active  attempt  to  crush  the 
fight  for  the  enfranchisement  of  American  women  be¬ 
gan  on  June  20,  1917,  sixty-four  American  women 
have  been  arrested.  Thirty-nine  sentences  of  imprisonment 
have  been  imposed.  “Anything  to  get  rid  of  the  picket 
except  the  passage  of  suffrage”  seems  to  be  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  motto.  The  Government  policy  has  changed  from 
day  to  day.  On  one  day  the  Capital  police  have  encouraged 
mobs  to  set  upon  the  suffrage  pickets;  the  following  day 
they  themselves  have  led  the  attack. 

On  August  14  and  15  the  District  police,  admittedly  act¬ 
ing  on  orders,  allowed  sailors,  soldiers,  government  clerks 
and  hoodlums  of  all  ages  to  attack  the  pickets  and  injure 
their  property. 

On  August  16,  again  admittedly  acting  on  orders,  the 
District  police  themselves  attacked  the  pickets  and  con¬ 
fiscated  their  property. 

On  August  17,  the  police  head  of  Washington  himself 
admitted  the  day’s  orders  were  to  arrest  suffrage  pickets. 

The  losses  and  casualties  of  one  week’s  Administration 
attack  on  the  suffrage  pickets  is  as  follows: 

AUGUST  14 — Twenty-two  lettered  banners  and  fourteen 
tri-color  flags  destroyed  by  mob  led  by  sailors, 
government  clerks  and  roughs.  Large  American 
flag  and  large  Woman’s  Party  flag,  flying  at  head¬ 
quarters,  torn  down  by  sailors.  Eggs  and  toma¬ 
toes  thrown  at  headquarters.  Shot  fired  through 
upper  window.  Sailors,  on  porch  of  headquarters, 
strike  Miss  Virginia  Arnold,  Miss  Lucy  Burns, 
Miss  Georgiana  Sturges,  trying  to  protect  their 
property.  Three  police  officers  watch  the  attack 
with  no  offer  of  help. 

AUGUST  15 — One  lettered  banner  and  fifty  flags  de¬ 
stroyed  by  mob  led  by  sailors.  Miss  Alice  Paul 
knocked  down  three  times  by  sailor  in  uniform; 
dragged  the  width  of  the  White  House  sidewalk 
in  attempt  to  tear  off  her  suffrage  sash.  Miss 
Katherine  Morey  knocked  down  by  sailor  who 
stole  her  flag.  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant  struck 
and  waist  torn  by  soldier  in  uniform.  Miss  Maude 
Jamison  struck  and  dragged  on  sidewalk.  Miss 
Beulah  Amidon  struck  down  by  sailor  and  ban¬ 
ner  stolen.  William  Bayard  Hale  struck  by  mis¬ 
siles  in  defending  Miss  Morey.  Five  officers  at 
west  gate  of  White  House  after  five  o’clock. 

AUGUST  16 — Twenty-five  lettered  banners  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three  flags  destroyed  by  mobs  and 
by  police.  Fifty  police  in  the  afternoon  attack 
women;  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stuyvesant,  hands  bruised  and  arms  twisted.  Lucy 
Burns  bruised  by  attack  of  five  police  officers. 
Natalie  Gray  bruised  by  attack  of  six  police  of¬ 
ficers,  a  police  woman  and  plain  clothes  man.  Two 
civilians  who  tried  to  rescue  women  arrested. 


AUGUST  17 — Six  women  arrested  for  carrying  three  let¬ 
tered  banners  and  two  flags.  Forty  police  officers 
on  duty  who  made  no  attempt  to  clear  sidewalks. 
Women  arrested:  Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  of  Fay- 
ettesville,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  William  Upton 
Watson  and  Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  of  Chicago;  Miss 
Edna  Dixon,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Flanagan,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
Miss  Natalie  Gray,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

AUGUST  18 — Six  women  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in 
Occoquan  government  workhouse,  with  the  alter¬ 
native  of  a  ten-dollar  fine,  which  they  refused  to 
pay,  for  “unlawful  assembly  or  obstructing  traf¬ 
fic.’’  No  other  arrests  or  sentences  in  connection 
with  “riots.”  Value  of  flags  and  other  property  of 
suffragists  destroyed  in  four  days,  $1,440. 


Whereas,  The  organized  police  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  made  no  attempt  to  properly  safe¬ 
guard  the  property  and  the  persons  of 
the  said  defenseless  women,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  said  police  even  seemed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  lawless  acts  of  the  mob; 
and 

Whereas,  Such  lawlessness  is  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  and  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  offices  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  These  attacks  upon  de¬ 
fenseless  women  are  not  only  an  outrage 
and  crime  in  themselves,  that  prove  the 
perpetrators  and  those  lending  aid  to  the 
same  to  be  cowards,  but  in  addition, 
create  through  the  world  contempt  for 
the  United  States  and  set  a  vicious  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  people  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  world  at  large, 
of  lawlessness  and  violence;  and  en¬ 
courage  designing  cowards  and  manip¬ 
ulators  everywhere  to  form  mobs  to  mo- 
iest  the  innocent  and  defenseless  under 
any  pretext  whatever;  and 

Vv  hereas.  There  seems  to  be  no  ac¬ 
tivity  or  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any¬ 
one  in  authority  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  District  of  Columbia,  nor  by  the 
government  officials  to  apprehend,  arrest 
or  punish  those  perpetrating  the  violence, 
on  account  of  which  the  same  may  oc¬ 
cur  indefinitely  unless  Congress  acts  in 
the  premises;  and 

whereas.  The  legal  status  upon  the 
premises  stated  would  excuse  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  Cameron  House  if  they 
were  so  disposed  in  firing  upon  the  mobs 
aioresaid,  and  thus  create  a  state  ot 
greater  violence  and  outlawry,  to  fur¬ 
ther  injure  the  prestige  and  good  name 
of  the  United  States  lor  maintaining 
law  and  order  and  the  institutions  ot 
democracy;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven  members  to  investi¬ 
gate  into  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  unlawful  acts  aforesaid,  and 
make  the  earliest  possible  report  upon 
the  conditions,  with  the  purpose  in  view 
of  purging  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  and  other  official  depart¬ 
ments,  of  all  lawless  men  who  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  American  flag  by  par¬ 
ticipating  in  mob  violence;  and  also  to 
inquire  regarding  the  conduct  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment  employes  and  the  police  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  law  and 
order. 


Showing  Composition  of  Crowd  at  East  Gate  of  White  House  Where  Small  Boys,  Government 
Clerks,  and  Sailors  Waited  for  the  Announced  Arrests 


“How  Long  Must  Women  Wait  for  Liberty?” 

— First  Picket  Banner  Arrested 


THE  Government  of  the  United  States,  using 
all  of  its  powerful  suppressive  machinery, 
is  behind  the  attempt  to  crush  the  agitation 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  for  federal  suf¬ 
frage  as  a  war  measure:  This  is  the  outstanding 
fact  that  the  shameful  record  of  the  past  week 
establishes  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

The  police  department  of  the  National  Capital, 
with  orders  coming  through  its  responsible  head, 
directly  in  touch  with  the  Administration,  during 
the  week  has  resorted  to  one  device  after  an¬ 
other  to  strangle  insistent  petitions  of  women  for 
federal  suffrage  as  a  war  measure.  The  police 
for  several  days  deliberately  encouraged  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  hoodlums,  led  by  men  and  boys  in  the 
uniform  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  When  women  still  stood  their  ground 
with  their  suffrage  banners  in  the  face  of  these 
cowardly  attacks,  the  police  themselves  attacked 
and  arrested  the  women,  declaring  banners  illegal 
which  had  not  been  so  declared  in  any  court  of 
law. 

These  are  the  facts  in  brief  which  prove  the 
culpability  of  the  Administration  in  its  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  repress  suffrage  agitation  on  the  one 
hand  while  demanding  the  war  co-operation  of 
women  on  the  other. 

On  August  IS,  the  day  following  the  attack  on 
national  headquarters  by  an  unpoliced  mob  led 
by  sailors  who  fired  a  shot  through  a  window, 
struck  down  women  and  stole  property,  the  police 
were  given  orders  to  continue  their  policy  of  non¬ 
interference  with  crowds  attacking  suffragists. 


Several  police  officers  admitted  this  fact  to  suf¬ 
fragists  and  declared  they  were  ashamed  of  the 
fact. 

The  suffrage  pickets  as  usual  went  on  duty  last 
Wednesday,  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  were  without 
police  protection  until  five  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  five  police  officers  at  each  gate  of  the  White 
House,  as  if  by  magic,  cleared  a  wide  aisle  in 
front  of  each  gate,  in  anticipation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  arrival  and  finally  drove  the  whole  mob  of 
clerks,  hoodlums,  soldiers  and  sailors  across  the 
street.  This  quick  work  on  the  part  of  the  police 
was  in  vain;  the  President  left  by  a  rear  gate. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  early  afternoon, 
sailors,  small  boys  and  hoodlums,  given  the  tacit 
permission  of  the  police  who  obligingly  left  the 
scene,  attacked  the  women  standing  all  afternoon 
at  either  gate,  at  their  pleasure.  During  this  tune 
fifty  tri-colored  bunting  flags,  valued  at  six  dol¬ 
lars  each,  and  one  lettered  flag  which  bore  the 
“Kaiser  Wilson”  slogan  which  the  police  pretend 
incensed  the  crowd,  were  destroyed  or  stolen. 
Many  of  the  girls  and  women  who  stood  at  the 
gates  were  unusually  frail  in  physique.  They 
were  repeatedly  knocked  down  by  sailors  of  the 
United  States  navy. 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  national  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  was  three  times  struck  down,  one 
sailor  dragging  her  the  width  of  the  White  House 
sidewalk  in  an  attempt  to  tear  off  her  suffrage 
sash  as  a  trophy.  Making  no  resistance,  Miss 
Paul  was  seriously  bruised  in  this  encounter. 
Miss  Beulah  Amidon  was  struck  down  by  a 
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sailor  and  her  flag  stolen;  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuy- 
vesant,  of  New  York,  was  struck  and  her  waist 
torn  by  a  soldier  who  destroyed  her  flag. 

Miss  Katherine  Morey  was  standing  at  the  west 
gate  with  a  banner  which  bore  the  legend:  “Mr. 
President,  do  your  bit  for  American  democracy 
before  you  force  millions  of  American  boys  to 
give  up  their  lives  for  the  democracy  of  the 
world.” 

William  Bayard  Hale,  Hearst  correspondent, 
in  entering  the  White  House  for  an  interview 
with  the  President,  read  the  banner  and  voiced 
his  approval. 

He  afterward  repeated  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Cary  Grayson  as  he  left  the  White  House :  “You 
had  better  go  out  the  side  entrance.  Those 
damned  women  are  in  front.”  Hale  came  out  the 
same  entrance  in  spite  of  this  advice,  just  in 
time  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  a  sailor  on  Miss 
Morey.  Her  banner  was  already  gone.  The  un¬ 
policed  crowd  fell  upon  her  protector  with  mis¬ 
siles  and  called  him  a  “German  spy.” 

On  Thursday,  August  16,  the  day  following,  the 
Administration  campaign  underwent  a  marked 
change.  A  detachment  of  fifty  police  were  sent 
from  headquarters.  Instead  of  watching  suf¬ 
fragists  attacked  they  attacked  them  themselves. 
Twenty-five  lettered  banners  explaining  in  words 
of  one  syllable  just  why  President  Wilson  to 
American  women  was,  in  fact,  a  Kaiser,  were 
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destroyed  by  the  police.  When  women  protested 
that  their  banner  was  not  unlawful,  the  police 
made,  in  effect,  the  retort  of  one  officer,  “I’m  no 
lawyer.  I’m  under  orders.” 

The  police  fell  upon  these  undefended  young 
women  stanchly  defending  their  own  property 
with  as  much  cruelty  as  the  mobs  they  had  before 
encouraged.  Miss  Virginia  Arnold,  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  was  attacked  by  three  police  officers.  Be¬ 
cause  she  would  not  give  up  her  banner  her  arms 
were  twisted  and  her  hands  bruised.  Unable  to 
use  either  hand,  she  is  now  in  a  doctor’s  care. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  Miss  Lucy  Burns  and 
Miss  Natalie  Gray  were  all  severely  handled  by 
the  police. 

In  the  evening  when  the  crowd  was  most  dense 
the  police  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  calmly 
watched  the  crowd  attack  women  and  destroy 
their  banners.  One  young  woman  who  defended 
her  property  against  her  assailant  an  officer 
threatened  to  arrest.  To  another,  struggling  with 
a  man  twice  her  size  for  the  possession  of  her 
flag,  the  officer  ordered,  “Here,  give  that  up !” 

On  this  memorable  day  for  suffragists,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-eight  flags  were  destroyed  by  the 
police  and  their  able  assistants.  Two  young 
women,  Miss  Ruth  Crocker  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  were  knocked  down  on  Madison  Place, 
carrying  furled  flags,  and  when  angry  men  tried 
to  protect  the  two  young  girls  from  their  assail¬ 


ants,  the  men  protecting  the  suffragists,  not  their 
assailants,  were  arrested  by  the  complacent  of¬ 
ficers  watching  the  scene. 

“Orders”  were  once  more  changed.  On  Friday, 
August  17,  Major  Pullman,  police  head  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  called  upon  Miss  Alice  Paul,  and  warned 
her  that  young  women  carrying  flags  would  be  ar¬ 
rested.  The  pickets  had  already  been  warned. 
Captain  Sullivan,  stepping  up  to  a  picket  had 
said,  “The  law  today  is  to  move  on!”  Women 
were  not  warned  that  they  would  be  arrested  if 
they  “obstructed  the  free  passage  of  the  side¬ 
walk.”  This  is  a  technical  excuse  used  only  in 
the  court  room ;  they  were  warned  they  would  be 
arrested  if  they  picketed,  though  authority,  from 
the  President  down,  has  admitted  picketing  lawful. 

All  afternoon  the  silent  sentinels  stood  at  their 
posits  with  the  purple,  white  and  gold  tri-colors 
brave  in  the  sunshine,  flanked  by  the  worn  stand¬ 
ards  that  have  become  the  battle  flags  of  suffrage. 
“England  and  Russia  are  enfranchising  women  in 
war  time,”  announced  one.  “How  long  must 
women  wait  for  liberty?”  asked  another.  A  third 
read :  “The  government  orders  our  banners  de¬ 
stroyed  because  they  tell  the  truth.” 

How  could  young  women  holding  these  accus¬ 
ing  flags  be  arrested?  The  very  crowd  asked  the 
question.  They  drew  off  across  the  street  and 
watched  the  brave  little  group  change  from  hour 
to  hour.  The  police  also  drew  off  to  give  the 
crowd  a  chance  to  again  advance  unmolested.  The 
police  even  set  an  hour  for  the  arrests  and  adver¬ 
tised  it.  In  the  hearing  of  the  pickets,  one  officer 


shouted  to  civilian  friends,  “Come  back  at  four 
o’clock  1” 

Four  o’clock  is  the  hour  the  Government  clerks 
swarm  homeward.  By  waiting  until  four  o’clock 
clever  Major  Pullman  was  able  to  collect  a  re¬ 
spectable  crowd  to  lend  color  to  the  police  court 
fiction  that  pickets  were  again  “unlawfully  as¬ 
sembling”  and  “blocking  traffic.” 

The  women  arrested  with  flags  shortly  after 
that  hour  were  Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  of  the  National  Council  of  Nurses,  for 
many  years  prominent  in  the  New  York  Nurses’ 
Settlement,  and  an  assistant  of  Clara  Barton  in 
organizing  the  Red  Cross  during  the  Spanish 
war;  Miss  Edna  Dixon,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
young  public  school  teacher;  Miss  Natalie  Gray, 
of  Colorado,  who  came  from  Colorado  Springs 
for  the  express  purpose  of  picketing  for  suffrage ; 
Mrs.  William  Upton  Watson,  of  Chicago;  Miss 
Catherine  Flanagan,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  of  Chicago,  daughter  of 
Adlai  Ewing,  the  prominent  Illinois  Democrat. 

These  young  women  at  a  police  court  trial, 
which  lasted  just  forty  minutes,  and  at  which 
one  police  officer  testified  that  they  were  all  “ob¬ 
structing  traffic,”  were  sentenced  by  Police  Mag¬ 
istrate  Pugh  to  serve  thirty  days  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  workhouse  because  they  refused  to  pay  the 
ten-dollar  fine  which  would  have  admitted  their 
guilt.  None  of  the  assailants  of  suffragists  were 
either  imprisoned  or  punished,  though  during  the 
week  of  rapidly  changing  Administration  police 
policies  property  of  suffragists  amounting,  on  the 
most  conservative  estimate,  to  $1,140  was  destroyed. 
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estroyed  because  they  tell  the  truth.” 

—  Third  Picket  Banner  Arrested 


Arrest  of  Miss  Edna  Dixon  and  Miss  Lavinia  Dock  at  West  Gate,  with  Banner  inscribed,  England  and 
Russia  Are  Enfranchising  Women  in  War  Time.”  This  Gate  was  Deserted 
Until  Police  Drew  Crowd  from  Lower  Gate. 


“England  and  Russia  Are  Enfranchising  Women 

in  War  Time  ” 

— Second  Picket  Banner  Arrested 
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An  Open  Letter  to  Major  Pullman 

Chief  of  Police  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  Gilson  Gardner 


MR.  RAYMOND  PULLMAN, 

Chief  of  Police, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Pullman:  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  as  an  old  friend  to  urge  you  to 
get  right  in  this  matter  of  arresting 
the  suffrage  pickets.  Of  course  the 
only  way  for  you  to  get  right  is  to 
resign.  It  has  apparently  become 
impossible  for  you  to  stay  in  office 
and  do  your  duty.  The  alternative 
is  obvious. 

You  must  see,  Pullman,  that  you 
cannot  be  right  in  what  you  have 
done  in  this  matter.  You  have 
given  the  pickets  adequate  protec¬ 
tion;  you  have  arrested  them  and 
had  them  sent  to  jail  and  the  work- 
house;  you  have  permitted  the 
crowd  to  mob  them,  and  then  you 
have  had  your  officers  do  much  the 
same  thing  by  forcibly  taking  their 
banners  from  them.  In  some  of 
these  actions  you  must  have  been 
wrong.  If  it  was  right  to  give 
them  protection  and  let  them  stand 
at  the  White  House  for  five  months, 
both  before  and  after  the  war,  it  was  not  right  to 
do  what  you  did  later. 

You  say  it  was  not  right  and  that  you  were 
“lenient”  when  you  gave  them  protection.  You 
cannot  mean  that.  The  rightness  or  wrongness 
must  be  a  matter  of  law,  not  of  personal  discre¬ 
tion,  and  for  you  to  attempt  to  substitute  your 
discretion  is  to  set  up  a  little  autocracy  in  place 
of  the  settled  laws  of  the  land.  That  would  jus¬ 
tify  a  charge  of  “Kaiserism”  right  here  in  our 
Capital  city. 

The  truth  is,  Pullman,  you  were  right  when  you 
gave  these  women  protection.  That  is  what  the 
police  are  for.  When  there  are  riots  they  are 
supposed  to  quell  them,  not  by  quelling  the 
“proximate  cause,”  but  by  quelling  the  rioters. 

I  know  your  police  officers  now  quite  well  and 
I  find  that  they  are  most  happy  when  they  are 
permitted  to  do  their  duty.  They  did  not  like 
that  dirty  business  of  permitting  a  lot  of  sailors 
and  street  riffraff  to  rough  the  girls.  All  that 
went  against  the  grain,  but  when  you  let  them 
protect  the  pickets,  as  you  did  March  third,  when 
a  thousand  women  marched  around  and  around 
the  White  House,  the  officers  were  as  contented 
as  they  were  efficient. 

Washington  has  a  good  police  force  and  there 
has  never  been  a  minute  when  they  could  not 
have  scattered  any  group  gathered  at  the  White 
House  gates  and  given  perfect  protection  to  the 
women  standing  there. 


Suffragists  Being  Hurried  into  the  Police  Patrol 


You  know  why  they  did  not  do  their  duty. 

It  is  not  my  opinion  alone  when  I  say  that  the 
women  were  entitled  to  police  protection,  not 
arrest.  President  Wilson  has  stated  repeatedly 
that  these  women  were  entirely  within  their  legal 
and  constitutional  rights,  and  that  they  should 
not  have  been  molested.  Three  reputable  men, 
two  of  them  holding  office  in  this  Administration, 
have  told  me  what  the  President  said,  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  word.  If  the  President 
has  changed  his  mind  he  has  not  changed  the  law 
or  the  Constitution,  and  what  he  said  three  weeks 
ago  is  just  as  true  today. 

In  excusing  what  you  have  done,  you  say  that 
the  women  have  carried  banners  with  “offensive” 
inscriptions  on  them.  You  refer  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  addressed  the  President  as  “Kaiser  WiJ- 
son.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  an  arrest  ycu 
have  made — and  the  arrests  now  number  more 
than  sixty — has  been  for  carrying  one  of  those 
“offensive”  banners.  The  women  were  carrying 
merely  the  suffrage  colors  or  quotations  from 
President  Wilson’s  writings.  , 

But,  suppose  the  banners  were  offensive.  Who 
made  you  censor  of  banners?  The  law  gives  you 
no  such  power.  Even  when  you  go  through  the 
farce  of  a  police  court  trial  the  charge  is  “ob¬ 
structing  traffic;”  which  shows  conclusively  that 
you  are  not  willing  to  go  into  court  on  the  real 
issue. 

No.  As  chief  of  police  you  have  no  more 


right  to  complain  of  the  sentiments  on  a  banner 
than  you  have  of  the  sentiments  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post,  and  you  have  no  more  right 
to  arrest  the  banner-bearer  than  you  have  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  owner  of  the  Washington  Post.  So  long 
as  the  law  against  obscenity  and  profanity  is  ob¬ 
served,  you  have  no  business  with  the  words  on 
the  banners.  Congress  refused  to  pass  a  press 
censorship  law.  There  are  certain  lingering  tra¬ 
ditions  to  the  effect  that  a  people’s  liberties  are 
closely  bound  up  with  the  right  to  talk  things  out 
and  those  who  are  enlightened  know  that  the  only 
proper  answer  to  words  is  words.  When  force  is 
opposed  to  words  there  is  ground  for  the  charge 
of  “Kaiserism.”  Even  when  the  power  of  the 
postmaster  over  the  mails  is  used  to  suppress  the 
radical  press  the  offense  is  the  same  and  deserves 
the  same  epithet. 

There  was  just  one  thing  for  you  to  have  done, 
Pullman,  and  that  was  to  give  full  and  adequate 
protection  to  these  women,  no  matter  what  ban¬ 
ners  they  carried  or  what  ideas  their  banners  ex¬ 
pressed.  If  there  is  any  law  that  can  be  invoked 
against  the  wording  of  the  banners  it  was  the 
business  of  others  in  the  government  to  start  the 
legal  machinery  which  would  abate  them.  It  was 
not  lawful  to  abate  them  by  mob  violence,  or  by 
arrests.  And  if  those  in  authority  over  you 
were  not  willing  that  you  thus  do  your  duty,  it 
was  up  to  you  to  resign. 

(Concluded  on  page  10) 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Strong  for  Liberty 


Ryan  Walker  in  The  New  York  Call 

More  than  the  President  Can  Stand 

THE  women  win  so  far  as  President  Wilson 
is  concerned.  So  much  we  get  from  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  news  of  the  day.  The  sixty 
days’  sentence  imposed  on  leading  women,  mostly 
from  high-up  democratic  families,  and  who  were 
engaged  in  a  perfectly  legal  exercise  of  their 
rights  of  protests,  is  more  than  President  Wil¬ 
son  was  ready  to  stand. 

Meantime  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came 
protests  against  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  Even 
Mrs.  Catt,  who  thinks  the  Woman’s  Party  picket¬ 
ing  was  “unwise  and  unnecessary,”  didn’t  like  the 
heavy  sentence.  And  the  New  York  suffragists 
who  have  thought  their  campaign  was  interfered 
with  by  the  White  House  picketing  have  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  pluck  of  the  women,  who  have  all  will¬ 
ingly  gone  to  jail  in  order  to  prove  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  cause.  The  older  branch  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  body  saw  in  the  new  situation  created  by 
the  war  a  chance  to  slip  a  new  line  of  campaign 
in  and  to  prove  that  women  in  the  war  work 
ahead  were  to  be  of  immense  importance.  The 
lesser  fraction  of  the  suffrage  force,  but  admit¬ 
tedly  composed  of  brilliant  and  highly  valuable 
women,  chose  picketing.  As  the  right  of  picket¬ 
ing  has  been  established  by  about  every  court  go¬ 
ing,  it  took  the  attack  of  an  outsider  upon  them  to 
make  their  situation  dramatic.  They  have  made 
the  most  of  it  with  the  result  that  a  judge  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare  an  excessive  sentence 
for  an  action  that  could  not  be  called  irregular 
and  President  Wilson  has  followed  with  a  par¬ 
don. 

If  these  women  have  forced  President  Wilson 
to  come  out  for  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment  as  a  war  measure,  they  have 
not  been  radical  in  vain,  for  even  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  not  passed,  President  Wilson’s  declara¬ 
tion  for  it  as  a  war  measure  would  be  an  im¬ 
mense  forward  step. 

And  as  The  Transcript  said,  the  light  is  bound 
to  dawn  sometime. — Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript, 
July  19,  1917. 


Call  Out  Army  as  Well  as  Navy! 

rHE  WORLD  renews  its  suggestion  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Baker  detail  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  take  charge  of  the  suffragist  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  White  House  and  keep  the  streets 
clear  of  all  crowds  and  agitators,  regardless  of 
sex. 

If  the  suffragists  and  their  antagonists  must 
riot,  there  are  other  places  in  Washington  in 
which  to  carry  on  their  disorderly  activities. 

The  suffragist  demonstrations  around  the  White 
House  gates  whenever  the  President  leaves  or  en¬ 
ters  the  grounds  should  not  be  permitted  in  any 
circumstances,  and  in  no  other  capital  would  such 
demonstrations  be  tolerated. 

The  United  States  is  at  war.  The  police  and 
courts  of  Washington  seem  powerless  to  maintain 
order  around  the  White  House,  but  American  sol¬ 
diers  can  do  it,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  important 
that  they  should  be  used  to  police  the  President 
than  that  they  should  be  guarding  every  casual 
railroad  bridge  and  armory. — New  York  World, 
August  7,  1917. 

More  Heroism  at  Washington 

OVF.RNMENT  clerks,  re-enforced  now  by 
the  rougher  element  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
continue  to  run  things  in  the  American  Cap¬ 
ital.  The  police  smile  while  these  little  mobs  of 
patriots  dash  among  the  groups  of  parading  suf¬ 
fragists  and  destroy  the  wicked  silken  banners. 
A  mob  of  this  kind  stormed  suffrage  headquar¬ 
ters,  much  as  soldiers  and  sailors  raided  Socialist 
! 

quarters  in  Boston,  and  pelted  the  premises  with 
eggs. 

All  of  which,  occurring  in  the  nation’s  Capital, 
during  a  session  of  intense  democratic  statesman¬ 
ship,  is  wonderful  to  behold. 

But  for  the  ponderous  inefficiency  of  the  ama¬ 
teurs  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  war  administration,  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  might  long  ago  have  had  a 
chance  at  a  more  gamey  foe  than  the  suffrage 
brigade.  As  it  is,  however,  the  fighting  spirit 
must  have  its  outlet,  and  no  doubt  it  gains  some 
strength  and  loyalty  in  attacking  these  women 
who  so  outrageously  seek  to  remind  President 
Wilson  of  his  splendid  promises  of  democracy. 


It  is  good  to  know  that  Secretary  Daniels  has 
posted  notices  forbidding  sailors  to  engage  in 
street  fights.  Why  not  a  similar  order  to  the 
swarm  of  belligerent  little  department  clerks? — 
Boston  Journal,  August  16,  1917. 

Presidential  Ruthlessness 

HERE  is  an  echo  of  the  President's  phrase 
about  the  “firm  hand  of  stern  repression”  in 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  jailing  of  the  six 
suffragists;  a  touch  of  ruthlessness  in  their  in¬ 
carceration  at  Occoquan  along  with  women  of  the 
street,  pickpockets  and  other  flotsam  and  jetsam. 
Still,  the  suffragists  are  not  looking  for  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  it  need  not  be  wasted  upon  them. 

The  police  have  arrived  at  a  policy,  although 
no  one  knows  whether  it  will  be  sufficiently  stable 
and  consistent  to  last  out  the  week;  the  women 
have  chosen  their  course,  preferring  jail  to  a  tacit 
confession  of  guilt  by  paying  the  nominal  fine 
imposed  upon  them;  Washington  is  grateful  that 
the  disgraceful  period  of  rioting  and  mob  violence 
in  front  of  the  White  House  is  at  an  end,  and 
another  crisis  in  the  militant  crusade  to  bring 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  before  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  reached. 

What  is  the  next  step?  No  one  knows.  Pick¬ 
eting  doubtless  will  continue,  or  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  continue  it;  and  militancy — if  the  police 
continue  the  arrests,  instead  of  giving  the  women 
protection — will  pass  into  a  new  phase.  The  suf¬ 
fragists,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  police  department  has  finally  de¬ 
termined  to  arrest  the  pickets,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  be  mobbed  by  hoodlums. 

President  Wilson  will  not  be  asked  to  pardon 
the  jailed  suffragists  this  time.  It  is  doubtful  if 
he  would  do  so  in  any  event.  The  public  eye  will 
be  on  Occoquan  for  the  next  few  weeks,  to  find 
out  how  these  women  bear  up  under  the  Spartan 
treatment  that  is  in  store  for  them.  If  they  have 
deliberately  sought  martyrdom,  as  some  critics 
have  been  unkind  enough  to  suggest,  they  have 
it  now.  And  if  their  campaign,  in  the  opinion  of 
perhaps  the  great  majority  of  the  public,  has 
been  misguided,  admiration  for  their  pluck  will 
not  be  withheld. — Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald, 
August  19,  1917. 


If 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Only  One  Solution 

RS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT  today  telegraphed 
this  message  to  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  headquarters : 

“I  have  just  received  a  telegram  stating  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts: 

“A  mob  of  sailors,  clerks  and  hoodlums  at¬ 
tacked  the  pickets  yesterday  and  Tuesday.  Our 
silent,  dignified  women  were  knocked  down  and 
injured.  Forty-nine  banners,  which  were  private 
property,  the  display  of  which  had  not  been  sup¬ 
pressed  by  authority,  were  totally  destroyed.  Five 
thousand  people  blocked  the  streets.  No  attempt 
was  made  by  the  police  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
Miss  Paul  was  dragged  along  the  street  by  a 
sailor  and  injured.  No  police  protection  was 
given  her  or  others  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

“If  it  is  unlawful  for  women  of  this  party  to 
do  what  they  are  doing,  they  should  be  suppressed. 
But,  as  their  actions  are  constitutional,  not  to  give 
them  police  protection  is  a  violation  of  the  law, 
evidently  sanctioned  by  the  Administration,  since 
the  President  appoints  the  police  chief. 

“It  is  grievous  to  hear  that  sailors,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  our  nation,  supposed  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  preparing  for  the  fight  for  democracy, 
find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  knock  down 
women  likewise  seeking  democracy. 

“The  only  solution  of  these  civil  difficulties  is 
in  the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment.  The 
President  can  accomplish  this  when  he  desires. 
As  the  world  looks  to  him  to  aid  in  securing  peace 
throughout  all  lands,  American  women  look  to 
him  to  secure  peace  based  on  democracy  for  them 
at  home.  Alva  E.  Belmont." — New  York  Call, 
August  16,  1917. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Major  Pullman 

(Concluded  from  page  8) 

After  all  it  would  not  be  such  a  terrible  thing, 
Pullman,  for  you  to  give  up  being  chief  of  police, 
particularly  when  you  are  not  permitted  to  be 
chief  of  police,  but  must  yield  your  judgment  to 
the  District  Commissioners  who  have  yielded  their 
judgment  to  the  White  House.  Being  chief  of 
police  under  such  circumstances  can  hardly  be 
worth  while.  You  are  a  young  man  and  the 
world  is  full  of  places  for  young  men  with  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  save  their  self-respect  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  their  jobs.  You  did  that  once — back  in 
the  Ballinger.-Pinchot  days.  Why  not  now? 

Come  out  and  help  make  the  fight  which  must 
soon  be  made  to  recover  and  protect  the  liberties 
which  are  being  filched  from  us  here  at  home. 
There  is  a  real  fight  looming  up  for  real  democ¬ 
racy.  You  will  not  be  alone.  There  are  a  lot  of 
fine  young  men,  vigorous  and  patriotic,  in  and  out 
of  the  Administration  who  are  preparing  for  this 
fight.  Yours  will  not  be  the  only  resignation. 
But  why  not  be  among  the  first?  Don’t  wait. 
Let  them  have  your  resignation  now  and  let  me 
be  the  first  to  welcome  and  congratulate  you. 

Sincerely,  Gilson  Gardner. 


A  Mob  of  “Patriots” 

DITOR  The  Washington  Times. 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  permit  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  dangerous  to  withhold  police 
protection  from  the  suffrage  pickets? 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  pick¬ 
ets.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  community  and  to  the 
country.  It  is  loosing  the  mob  to  retaliate  on  an 
annoyance.  A  mob  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It 
makes  it  no  less  dangerous  to  call  it  a  mob  of 
"patriots.”  In  a  mob  the  human  being  reverts  to 
the  beast.  That  is  why  a  dozen  men  or  boys,  or¬ 
dinarily  decent,  will  rush  on  a  lone,  undefended, 
and  unresisting  girl,  drag  her  about  and  maul 
her,  as  I  saw  done  yesterday.  That  is  why  a  man 
will  fire  a  pistol  from  the  protection  of  a  crowd 
and  darkness  through  a  window  where  women  are 
looking  out.  That  is  why  boys  ordinarily  decent, 
will  insult  women  who  might  be  their  mothers 
with  language  for  which  criminals  are  arrested 
daily  and  sent  to  the  workhouse. 

Loosing  the  mob  seems  to  me  just  as  stupid  and 
even  more  dangerous  a  way  to  deal  with  picketing 
as  sending  them  to  jail.. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  rightness  or  otherwise  of  what  the  suffrage 
women  are  doing.  Let  us  assume  for  argument 
that  they  are  foolish  and  misguided.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said  that  they  are  within  their  legal 
rights.  If  that  is  so,  they  are  entitled  to  police 
protection.  In  refusing  them  protection  officials 
are  no  doubt  carrying  out  the  orders  of  their  su¬ 
periors.  But  even  so,  they  are  the  persons  that 
will  be  officially  responsible,  if  a  fatality  takes 
place — and  it  is  only  a  miracle  that  one  of  the 
women  has  not  already  been  killed. 

Again  I  ask  is  it  not  a  dangerous  piece  of  busi¬ 
ness? — Gilson  Gardner  in  Washington  Times,  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1917. 

Oh,  No!  He  “Docs  Not  Mind  Pickets” 

N  his  open  letter  to  members  of  Congress  of 
both  houses,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  bares  the 
attitude  of  mind  borne  by  the  Executive  to¬ 
ward  his  uninvited  White  House  neighbors.  The 
President  stated  that  he  had  never,  at  any  time, 
objected  to  the  pickets  nor  had  they  annoyed  him. 

As  for  the  alleged  violation  of  law,  we  asserted 
that  the  pickets  broke  no  statute;  that  the  onus 
of  obstructing  traffic  rested  with  the  rioters,  cer- 
tainly  not  with  the  sixteen  silent  suffragists  in 
white. 

The  President  told  Mr.  Hopkins  that  he  “could 
not  add  to  the  war  program  unless  he  considered 
additional  measures  were  necessary  as  war  meas¬ 
ures,  and  that  if  he  did  so  it  would  be  forcing 
legislation — which,  however,  he  was  justified  in 
doing  if  an  emergency  existed.” 

It  has  been  our  contention  that  the  emergency 
does  exist;  that  with  twenty  millions  of  women 
disfranchised  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  vitally 


in  need  of  their  services,  their  abilities,  their  in¬ 
tuitive  propensities  to  the  right,  is  to  place  a  hand¬ 
icap  on  their  best  endeavors  and  to  that  extent 
weaken  the  nation’s  defenses.  If  the  President 
had  accompanied  his  pardon  with  a  statement  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  was  in 
the  hands  of  Congress  much  adverse  senatorial 
criticism  might  have  been  averted  and  the  joint 
amendment,  long  held  up  in  committee  room,  re¬ 
ported  out  for  consideration  by  Congress.  Sena¬ 
tor  Cummins  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  reso¬ 
lution  on  the  calendar.  We  hope  he  will  press  it 
to  a  vote. — Richmond  Evening  Journal,  August 
13,  1917. 

The  President  and  the  Pickets 

RESIDENT  WILSON’S  treatment  of  the 
suffrage  pickets  indicates  his  profound  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  non-essentials  of  liberal 
government.  The  pardoning  of  the  imprisoned 
women  was  (as  the  current  phrase  has  it)  the 
"gesture”  of  not  only  a  humane  but  an  enlight¬ 
ened  ruler.  No  doubt  it  was  in  part  motivated  by 
the  natural  repugnance  of  a  Southern  gentleman 
to  the  idea  of  women  of  his  own  social  class  be¬ 
ing  cast  into  dungeons  (however  carefully  swept 
and,  as  it  were,  garnished,  beforehand).  But, 
more  important,  it  signified  his  recognition  of 
the  right  of  political  malcontents  to  remind  the 
executive  of  their  wrongs — to  parade,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  their  grievances  before  him.  It  was 
probably  in  such  a  light  that  the  situation  was 
presented  to  him  by  Dudley  Field  Malone,  col¬ 
lector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  an  appointee  of 
President  Wilson;  and  we  have  Mr.  Malone  to 
thank,  along  with  the  militant  suffragists,  for  se¬ 
curing  thus  dramatically  a  ratification  at  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  hands  of  one  of  the  principles  which  we  in¬ 
herit  from  the  Magna  Charta . 

We  understand  that  the  President  is  being 
much  sympathized  with  in  official  circles  in  Wash¬ 
ington  over  the  social  embarrassments  of  the  mil¬ 
itant  suffrage  campaign.  When  a  woman  who  is, 
incidentally,  the  wife  of  one  of  your  political  sup¬ 
porters,  and  who  has  dined  with  you  the  evening 
before,  and  whom  you  are  pleased  to  pardon  out 
of  jail,  not  only  confronts  you  unrepentantly  next 
day  on  your  afternoon  ride  with  her  challenging 
banner,  but  writes  you  a  letter  asking  indignantly 
what  you  mean  by  pardoning  her  without  stating 
your  reasons!  .  .  .  — The  Masses,  September, 
1917. 

A  Correction 

THROUGH  an  oversight  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  was  not  credited  with  an  article  by 
Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  used  in  The 
Suffragist  July  28,  entitled  “The  Challenge  to 
Governments.”  Mrs.  Blatch  wrote  the  article  as 
a  letter  to  The  Tribune. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  August  11  Through 
August  20,  1917 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent _ $  285.00 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean: 

Mr.  B.  Russel  Hertz _  2.00 

A  Friend _  1.00 

Per  P ennsylvania  Branch: 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Hall _  10.00 

Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter _  25.00 

Mrs.  Lillah  B.  Gray _  14.00 

Miss  Flora  Spiedelberg _  3.00 

Miss  Gillette  Hayden _  25.00 

Miss  Mary  D.  Carberry _  5.00 

Miss  Lizabeth  Wiley _  1.00 

Mrs.  Eunice  B.  Armstrong  5.00 

Airs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer _  2,000.00 

Aliss  Vivia  S.  Farlin _  4.00 

Mrs.  Hazle  Buck  Ewing _  50.00 

Airs.  Agnes  Chase _  5.00 

A  Friend  of  the  Pickets _  10.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey _  10.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Comstock  5.00 

Aliss  Ida  Bell _  1.00 

Miss  Ada  F.  Gollner _  1.00 

Aliss  Carrie  Politzer _  1.00 

Mrs.  C.  W.  MacNaughton  1.00 

Miss  Emma  E.  Elliott _  2.00 

Misses  Irene  and  Alice 

Lewisohn -  500.00 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Scott _  10.00 

Miss  Mary  Verhoeff _  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Weaver _  1.00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Willis _  1.00 

Collections _ ^ _  4.82 

Membership  Fees _  15.00 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters - $  3,002.82 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  257,030.46 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 


August  20,  1917 -  $260,033.28 

Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  August  20,  1917  36,154.76 


Grand  Total -  $296,188.04 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  National 
Headquarters -  2,136.00 


Grand  Net  Total -  $294,052.04 


Reverend  Olympia  Brown  Protests 

[From  a  speech  delivered  by  Reverend  Olympia 
Brown,  pioneer  suffragist  and  co-worker  with  Su¬ 
san  B.  Anthony,  before  the  executive  board  of  the 
Milwaukee  Suffrage  Association.] 

U'-j"’'  HIS  talk  about  hurting  the  cause  is  silly. 

X  “When  a  cause  is  founded  on  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and  the  cause  of 
democracy,  I  don’t  see  any  occasion  for  people 
to  get  nervous  about  the  cause  being  hurt.  If 
the  cause  is  a  good  one,  it  isn’t  easy  to  hurt.  I 
have  not  been  worrying  about  the  pickets  hurting 
the  suffrage  cause. 

“They  are  not  criticising  President  Wilson. 
They  are  merely  quoting  him.  Some  of  those 
who  went  to  the  workhouse  are  prominent 
women,  and  are  more  intelligent  than  the  average 
woman.  They  know  what  they  are  doing.  I  be¬ 
lieve  those  women  are  doing  a  noble  duty  for 
humanity.  They  are  keeping  suffrage  before  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  they  are  reminding  those 
in  high  places  of  pledges  that  have  been  made. 

“We  believe  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  carry  on 
a  war  in  the  interests  of  democracy  abroad 
when  we  have  no  democracy  at  home.  The 
suffragists  want  to  get  the  country  out  of  this 
illogical  position  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
Our  principles  should  be  heralded  to  all  the  world. 

“During  the  Civil  War  we  quit  fighting  for  suf¬ 
frage  and  turned  all  our  attention  to  other  forms 
of  patriotic  work  and  it  has  taken  all  this  time  to 
catch  up.  We  were  told  that  when  the  negro 
question  was  settled  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  would  be  attended  to.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  subject  go  by  this  time.  If  we  should 
do  that  we  would  have  to  begin  again  after  the 
war  is  over. 

The  country  needs  women  voters  now  more 
than  ever  before.  We  have  put  all  these  years 
of  effort  and  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the 
cause,  and  it  is  high  time  we  were  realizing  on 
our  investment,” — Press  Dispatch,  August  7,  1917. 
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The  Suffragist 

Why  You  Should  Subscribe  Now 


THERE  is  no  other  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
active  and  dramatic  fight  that  is  going  on 
now  in  this  country  for  the  national  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women.  The  Government  it¬ 
self  is  attempting  at  this  time  to  suppress  this 
demand  of  women  for  freedom.  The  press  dis¬ 
torts  or  suppresses  federal  suffrage  news.  There 
is  only  one  weekly  in  the  country  devoted  solely 
to  the  work  for  federal  suffrage  in  the  Capital 
and  in  the  country.  Subscribe  for  The  Suf- 
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— It  has  taken  the  finest  points  of  the  chemise 
and  the  combination  corset  cover  and  drawer 
and  combined  them  with  its  own  special  fea¬ 
tures  to  form  an  ideally  cool,  pretty  and  com¬ 
fortable  garment. 

— One  style  is  of  fine  nainsook;  well  finished; 
trimmed  with  fine  val  lace  and  lace  medallion; 
ribbon  beading  finishes  the  neck;  lace  edges 
the  bottom  of  the  open-style  drawer. 

Price  $1.00 

— Better  quality  Chemaloons,  more  elaborately 
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Kann’s — Second  Floor 


"The  Suffragists” 

AUGUST  5  THROUGH  AUGUST  18 


Mrs.  L.  C.  Bacon -  * 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing -  2 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bullis -  1 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead -  J 

Miss  Pauline  M.  Clarke -  1 

Through  Connecticut  Branch -  1 

Miss  Vera  Duss - 3 

Miss  Ada  Eby _  1 

Miss  Sarah  Grant - . -  1 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles _  1 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _  3 

Through  Illinois  Branch _  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein -  1 

Through  Ohio  Branch -  1 

Mrs.  George  W.  Phelps -  4 

Mrs.  Ida  Gray  Scott _  1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman -  1 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch _  2 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman _  1 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson _  3 

Through  Washington  Branch _  1 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore _  1 


Total  _ 34 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3  75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School,  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches,  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


UNITY 


A  Weekly  Magazine  for  Freedom  in  Religion,  Democracy  in  all 
Its  Forms,  Internationalism,  and  the  Abolition  of  Militarism 


EDITOR,  JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES 

CONTAINS  EACH  WEEK:  Vital  contributions  to  the  Problems  of  Internationalism;  Editorial  Comment  on  Important  Current  Events- 
moil  Study,  generally  by  the  Editor;  Recent  Poetry;  Studies  of  Great  World  Leaders;  Book  Reviews,  etc.,  etc.  ’ 


Ser- 


.  '  - —j  — ■» 

During  the  period  of  the  war  when  the  regular  press  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  war  news,  all  whose  concern  it  is  to  oroserve  democ¬ 
racy  from  the  impending  militarism  should  keep  in  touch  with  each  other  by  reading  the  free  periodicals  1  S  10  Proserve  democ 

Estabhshed  1878.  Price,  $2.00  per  year  Sample  copies  free.  Those  who  subscribe  within  one  month  of  the  appearance  of  this  advertisement 
and  who  so  request,  will  receive,  until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Jones’  new  book,  “Love  for  Battle  Torn  Peoples.” 

UNITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  700  OAKWOOD  BOULEVARD,  CHICAGO 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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VOL.  V.  NO.  84 
FIVE  CENTS 


Drawn  by  Nina  E.  AUender 


Drafted  to  Fight  for  Democracy— The  Girl  He  Left  Behind  Him 


•National  Homan’s  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C..  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and 
Fourth  Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  I  el.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP^r^Qpen  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del.  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


National  Departments 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


Demonstrations 

Chairman,  Miss  Lucy  Burns 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Iris  Calderhead 

Literature 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boekel 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 


Executive  Secretaries 


Organization 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 
Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  New  York  Headquarters,  Miss  Eldred  Johnstone 

Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon  Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  Miss  Sarah  Grant 

Miss  Lucy  Branham  Miss  Alice  Henkle  Miss  Elsie  Hill 

Miss  Margery  Ross 

National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White, 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett, 

Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  John  J.  White 

1824  R  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 

Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
5616  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 
979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
Topeka 
Kentucky 

Mis  Edith  Callahan 

2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitebouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  James  R.  Carret 

114  Upland  Road,  Cambridge 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
M  ississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
Jackson 


Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 

528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St., 
Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  J  oshua  Raynolds 

308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 

Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 

Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 


Secretary,  Miss  Maud 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey.  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 


Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux.  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerbcrding.  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graunner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardv,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 

Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Arlz 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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Arisona 

Mra.  H.  M.  Clagett 
Nogales 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

First 

Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb  (Acting) 
Kentfield 


Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse 
42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Third 

Mrs.  Guy  Gannett 

184  State  St.,  Augusta 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 


Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
415  Court  St.,  Redding 

Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 

2500  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 

Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach 
20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 

Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood 
4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 

Colorado 

First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long 

226  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Denver 

Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 

Third  „  ,  . 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 

545  Grand  Ave.,  Grand  Junction 

Connecticut 

First 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift 
Farmington 

Second 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  Ely 

181  Washington  St.,  Norwich 

Third 

Mrs.  David  S.  Riskin 

Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 


Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker 
Blackfoot 


Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 

Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 

Third 

Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 


Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 

Seventh 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 

Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
33  Bellvue  PI.,  Chicago 

Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 

Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 

Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 

Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Blanche  E  Howe 
Freeport 

Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 

Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Davis  Ewing 

1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 

Eighteenth 

Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 

Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S  3rd  St.,  Champain 


Iowa 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Zoe  Park 

1033  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 

Kansas 

First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Roberts 

200  N.  Valley  St.,  Kansas  City 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans  (Temporary) 
Manhattan 
Seventh 

Mrs.  John  Chapman 
Great  Bend 
Eighth 


rs.  Thor  Jager 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 


Maryland 

First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard 
Cambridge 
Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson 
507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooks 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter 
Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 
3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Seventh 

Miss  Margaret  Kennedy 
49  Willow  St.,  Lawrence 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches 
Framingham 

Michigan 

First 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen 
100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford 
Adrian 
Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling 
Marquette 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  G.  I.  Keal 

43  Byron  Ave.,  Detroit 

Minnesota 

First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller 
406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lea 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart 
Mankato 
Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed 
Fairbault 
Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller 
Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin 

121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 

A fontana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 

528  Hemlock  St.,  Helena 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 

New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley 
35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle 

208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Third 

Mrs.  Frank  Pattison 
Colonia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts 

421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  G.  Scott 

899  Valley  Road,  Montclair 

Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr 
822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 


Ninth 

Mrs.  Charles  Fisk 
67  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange 

Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead 
266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 

3085  So.  High  St.,  Albuquerque 


First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield 
20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes 

Hillside  Court,  Janace,  L.  I. 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Phillip  Comstock 
415  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane 
91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keehn 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles.  Jr. 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Walter  Chambers 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks 
4  E.  94th  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith 
331  W.  101st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman 
4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer 

501  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 

Miss  Anna  Constable 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twenty-fourth 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Ackerman 
Lawrence  Park,  Bronxville 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard 
Nyack 


Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  Abbie  K.  Townsend 
Patterson,  Putnam  Co. 

Twenty-seventh 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller 
Monticello 


Twenty-ninth 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook 
20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale 
College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock 
Malone 

Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 

Miss  Cornelia  Krumbhaar 
Cazenovia 


Thirty-third 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears 
26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 
Miss  Gertrude  Keegan 
Mutual  Security  Bldg.,  Binghampton 
Thirty-fifth 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 

Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edward  Gould 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 

Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth 
Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley 
The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East  Rochester 
Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead 
56  High  St.,  Lockport 
Forty-first 

Mrs.  Fothingham 
410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-second 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Kendall 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger 

519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 


Third 

Mrs.  Edward  Davies 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 


Seventh 

Mrs.  George  Dial 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 
Twelfth 

Miss  Florence  Ralston 
Shepard 

Oregon 

First 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson 
1355  State  St.,  Salem 
Second 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  436,  Pendleton 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 

Pennsylvania 

First 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob 

1316  So.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Fishstein 

1002  No.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Third 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Zelmanoff 
220  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenewalt 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer 

6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder 
400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton 
Wyncote 
Sixteenth 

Miss  Mary  Stacker 
Milton 
Seventeenth 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock 

Fayetteville,  R.  D.  No.  2 

Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 

Tennessee 

Second 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Knoxville 

Texas 

Eighth 

Mrs.  E.  Clinton  Murray 
2917  Jackson  St.,  Houston 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Durell  Miller 
Yoakum 
Tenth 

Miss  Sally  Sloan 
Brenham 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Charles  DeGroff 

Hotel  Ordendorff,  El  Paso 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen 
Maryvale 
Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman 

Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 

Virginia 

Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virgilina 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Anna  Jones 
Appomattox 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson 
3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert 

Excelsior  and  Yakima  Ave.,  Yakima 

Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 

Wisconsin 

Eighth 

Mrs.  Georgs  B.  Atwell 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 

Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane 
Cody 
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The  Diplomatic  President 

HE  President’s  latest  utterance  on  democracy 
is  contained  in  the  brief  greeting  sent  to  the 
radical  National  Council  Assembly  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  August  27,  in  which,  for  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  he  expresses  “confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  ideals  of  democracy  and 
self-government,  in  the  promotion  of  the  common 
cause  in  which  the  two  nations  are  unselfishly 
united.” 

To  the  women  of  the  nation  the  bland  patron¬ 
age  of  the  President  of  this  so-called  democracy 
to  the  courageous  new  republic,  engaged,  not  only 
in  a  stand-up  fight  against  “enemies  within,”  but 
also  in  a  fight  to  keep  faith  with  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  characteristic. 

“The  language  of  diplomacy  is  one  of  implied 
significance,”  comments  one  paper  in  praising  the 
President’s  message.  It  may  also  be  one  of  eva¬ 
sion.  The  diplomatic  messages  of  the  President 
to  the  women  of  the  nation  have  been  as  signifi¬ 
cant  and  as  evasive.  Throughout  the  country 
even  a  press  unfriendly  to  the  claims  of  women 
at  this  time  are  voicing  the  prediction :  President 
Wilson  in  the  near  future  will  be  forced  to  be 
either  more  diplomatic  or  less  so;  and  to  show 
cause  why  he  continues  to  block  democracy  at 
home. 

Prussianism  ? 

«[N  time  of  war  when  patriotic  feeling  runs 

J.  high  among  loyal  Americans,  abusive  and 
insulting  language  directed  against  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  its  officers  and  its  allies,  obviously  tends 
to  a  serious  breach  of  the  peace,”  warns  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  in  a  blanket  letter  to  paci¬ 
fists,  socialists,  “friends  of  Irish  Freedom”  and  all 
others  who  of  late  have  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
world  is  at  present  being  made  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

New  York,  like  San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
has  raised  up  its  “Vigilantes”  to  patrol  street 
meetings.  Bryan  has  uttered  an  ultimatum  on 
Americans  who  “abuse  free  speech.”  In  short, 
those  who  dare  to  protest,  like  the  six  suffragists 
now  in  Occoquan  workhouse,  and  the  six  out  on 
bail,  that  “democracy  begins  at  home”  are  likely 
to  learn  to  the  full  just  what  “Prussianism” 
really  means. 

Administration  Sops  to  Suffragists 

THE  President  daily  becomes  more  expert  with 
cordial  subterfuge  as  to  the  Federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment.  Denying  the  substance, 
support  of  the  suffrage  amendment,  that  would 
release  the  women  of  this  nation  to  the  urgent 
activities  of  the  time,  the  President  at  the  same 
time  shows  an  uncanny  cleverness  in  handing  out 
sops  and  good  cheer  to  suffrages. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Norman  deR.  Whitehouse, 
of  the  New  York  State  Suffrage  Party,  in  regard 
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to  the  Saratoga  convention,  the  President  hopes, 
with  campaign  warmth,  that  the  convention  will 
“lead  to  a  very  widespread  interest  in  your  cam¬ 
paign  and  that  your  efforts  will  be  crowned  with 
the  most  substantial  and  satisfactory  success.” 

Two  new  administration  appointments  to  hold 
the  wavering  support  of  women,  increasingly 
doubtful  of  administration  “democracy,”  are  those 
of  Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  the  well-known  labor 
leader  and  officer  of  the  Woman’s  Trade  Union 
League,  as  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Council 
of  National  Defense;  and,  as  a  member  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Baker’s  board  of  control  for  labor  stand¬ 
ards  in  army  clothing,  of  which  a  man  is  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  nationally  known  in 
connection  with  her  child  labor  and  Consumer’s 
League  activities. 

Educating  the  Chivlarous  South 

SOUTHERN  State,  North  Carolina,  has 
appointed  a  woman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly, 
as  head  and  organizer  of  the  “moonlight 
school  movement”  to  wipe  out  adult  illiteracy  in 
the  South.  Miss  Kelly  will  devote  her  whole  time 
to  this  work,  working  under  the  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

During  the  last  year  in  North  Carolina  alone, 
994  schools  for  adults  were  maintained  by  volun¬ 
teer  teachers  and  9,698  adults  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  a  short  time,  and  their  lives  thereby 
broadened  and  brightened.  Needless  to  say  the 
vast  majority  of  the  volunteers  in  this  needed 
work  who  have  made  it  a  demonstrated  success 
were  women. 

In  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  the  Government 
freely  asks  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  women 
while  frowning  upon  their  national  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  With  women  sharing  government  respon¬ 
sibility  the  educational  problem  in  the  South 
would  probably  have  been  simplified  and  “volun¬ 
teer”  schools  made  unnecessary. 

The  Law  and  the  Military 

S  the  military  the  law?  This  is  the  question 
that  is  being  asked  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  by  citizens  uneasy  over  the  sight  of  police 
power  usurped  by  soldiers  and  militiamen.  Sol¬ 
diers  raid  Socialist  headquarters  in  Boston;  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  without  fear  of  arrest  attack  and 
steal  from  suffragists  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
latest  military  interference,  the  arrest  of  Rowan, 
an  alleged  I.  W.  W.  leader,  and  others,  in  Spo¬ 
kane  is  illuminating. 

“You  men  are  military  prisoners,  and  are  not 
detained  under  the  civil  law,”  said  the  arresting 
“Major.”  “An  investigation  of  your  cases  will  be 
begun,  and  if  it  is  found  you  are  wrongfully  held, 
you  will  be  released!”  No  charges  were  placed 
against  the  men.  The  President  was  said  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  Washington  State  situation.  No 
interference  with  the  usurpation  of  the  courts 
by  militiamen  was  made. 


Big  Business  Will  Learn 

HE  unrepresented  women  of  this  nation  must 
needs  accept  advice  from  all  sources.  The 
President  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  notorious  for  its  opposition 
to  the  organization  of  its  thousands  of  women 
employes  that  they  might  have  a  voice  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  work,  comes  forward 
with  a  “back  to  the  farm”  plea  to  women. 

“The  discipline  of  the  soldier  teaches  him  to  do 
willingly,  unquestioningly,  the  things  which  are 
given  him  to  do.  Let  us  be  good  soldiers. 

“A  little  more  gearing  up  in  the  speed  of  both 
man  and  horse,  a  little  less  of  daylight  idleness 
and  visiting  ....  a  few  more  daylight  hours 
and  the  women  and  children  enlisted,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  astounding.”  “Big  business”  men  in 
this  country  have  not  yet  had  forced  upon  them 
the  realizations  as  to  women’s  work  that  made 
the  passage  of  suffrage  in  England  a  necessity. 

Nationality  of  Married  Women 

HE  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance 
is  making  an  inquiry  into  the  question  of 
the  nationality  of  married  women.  Laws  re¬ 
garding  the  position  of  women  married  to  foreign¬ 
ers  vary  in  the  different  nations,  all,  however, 
denj'ing  choice  to  the  woman  as  to  accepting  the 
nationality  of  her  husband. 

The  hardships  arising  from  the  war,  which 
have  resulted  in  so  many  women  being  treated 
as  alien  enemies  in  their  own  countries,  have 
brought  home  to  organized  women  the  need  of 
amending  these  laws.  American  women,  through 
Mrs.  MacKenzie  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Inez  Milhol- 
land  Boissevain,  have  twice  made  these  attempts 
■without  success. 

Since  it  is  a  question  that  must  now  be  solved 
internationally,  suffrage  organizations  must  act 
together  in  the  matter,  as  Miss  Chrystal  MacMil¬ 
lan,  of  the  Suffrage  Alliance,  points  out.  Ameri¬ 
can  women  have,  however,  been  forced  to  realize 
that  until  the  national  suffrage  amendment  has 
enfranchised  women  they  are  helpless  to  change 
conditions  in  this  country. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Italy 

HE  central  committee  of  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  has  presented  an  address  to  the  Italian 
♦ 

Parliament,  in  which  the  hope  is  expressed 
that,  having  recognized  the  value  of  women  in 
intellectual,  physical,  and  humane  activity,  and  in 
view  of  the  need  for  a  thoroughly  reconstituted 
society  after  the  war,  the  Electoral  Chamber  will 
admit  women  of  all  classes  and  of  all  grades  of 
education  to  the  suffrage. 

The  claim  for  the  extension  of  political  rights 
to  women,  continues  the  address,  arose  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  men. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  before  the  close  of 
the  present  war  our  allies  will  have  nationally  en¬ 
franchised  their  women,  from  Great  Britain  and 
Italy  to  “darkest”  Russia,  leaving  the  youngest 
“democracy”  alone  with  her  eighteenth  century 
point  of  view. 


Arousing  Kentucky 
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A  BRILLIANT  climax  to  this  month’s  cam¬ 
paign  in  Kentucky  came  the  night  of  Au¬ 
gust  eighteenth,  when  Miss  Doris  Stevens 
addressed  the  huge  mass  meeting  which  closed  the 
day’s  conference  held  there  at  the  Seelbach 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson,  who  has  been  or¬ 
ganizing  in  Kentucky  for  three  weeks,  had  charge 
of  the  meeting.  She  splendidly  introduced  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  to  the  enthusiastic  au¬ 
dience  which  packed  the  hall  to  overflowing,  by 
explaining  fully  the  history  of  its  fight  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  by  Federal  amend¬ 
ment. 

But  woman  suffrage  as  a  war  measure,  why 
we  picket  and  what  is  done  to  us  when  we 
picket,  is  what  the  people  of  Louisville  had  over¬ 
crowded  the  hall  to  hear.  “Women  are  challeng¬ 
ing  with  increasing  fire  the  right  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  throw  their  sons  to  death  on  foreign 
soil  for  democracy  famous  abroad,  but  discred¬ 
ited  at  home,”  was  Miss  Stevens’  ringing  state¬ 
ment  that  brought  cheers  from  the  audience.  In 
the  midst  of  the  dramatic  story  of  her  own  prison 
experience  she  was  interrupted  by  a  telegram  with 
the  news  that  six  pickets  had  been  sentenced  to 
Occoquan  for  thirty  days.  “Does  any  one  in  this 
audience  protest  against  this  outrage?”  cried 
Miss  Stevens.  Instantly  dozens  of  people  sprang 
to  their  feet.  When  Mr.  E.  G.  Parrish  had 
stated  his  protest,  which  was  later  sent  to  Presi¬ 


dent  Wilson,  as  one  spectator  reported,  the  en¬ 
tire  audience  rose  to  its  feet  in  assent.  Resolu¬ 
tions  denouncing  the  government’s  policy  of  ar¬ 
resting  women  for  picketing  the  White  House 
and  demanding  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  as  a  war  measure, 
were  unanimously  adopted,  signed  “Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Kentuckians,”  and  sent  to  the  President. 

After  the  meeting  scores  of  people  lingered  to 
discuss  the  situation,  to  send  telegrams  to  the 
President,  Congress  and  the  imprisoned  pickets. 
“I,  with  hundreds  of  Kentucky  women,  am  much 
concerned  over  the  unjust  arrest  of  the  splendid 
women  who  are  so  fearlessly  standing  for  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,”  wired  Miss  Emma  Dol- 
finger.  Fifty  other  such  wires  were  sent  to  the 
White  House  that  night.  “We  are  terribly  proud 
of  you  tonight.  Your  fight  is  the  real  fight  for 
freedom,”  was  wired  to  Occoquan. 

An  hour  before  the  mass  meeting  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party  at  the  hotel,  Miss  Stevens  had  been 
giving  her  message  to  a  gathering  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  women  garment  workers  on  strike 
for  a  living  wage.  After  a  most  enthusiastic 
meeting,  during  which  resolutions  protesting 
against  the  arresting  of  the  pickets  were  adopted, 
the  president,  Mr.  O.  J.  Strasover,  telegraphed 
President  Wilson:  “Nine  hundred  amalgamated 
garment  workers  protest  against  the  arresting  of 
these  women  and  urge  that  they  be  given  the 
freedom  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution.” 


Kentucky  members  are  delighted  over  the 
response  in  their  State,  and  enthusiastic  over  the 
projected  tour  of  Miss  Younger  through  the 
State.  A  Kentucky  branch  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  was  formed.  Miss  Edith  Callahan  was 
elected  chairman,  Miss  Emma  Dolfinger,  vice- 
chairman,  and  the  following  committee  was 
formed  to  initiate  work  in  Kentucky :  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Carrier,  Louisville;  Mrs.  E.  L.  White,  Maysville; 
Mrs.  W.  Edwin  Glossop,  legislative  chairman ; 
Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Roberts,  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Louisville;  Miss  Cor¬ 
nelia  Beach,  prominent  worker  at  Louisville 
Neighborhood  House;  Miss  Mary  Verhoeff,  Mrs. 
Chas.  F.  Huhlein,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lindenberger,  Miss 
Edith  Callahan,  Miss  Louise  P.  Jones,  Miss  Helen 
Norton,  all  of  Louisville. 

Convinced  of  the  urgent  need  at  the  national 
headquarters  for  the  active  help  of  its  friends 
throughout  the  country,  Miss  Callahan  and  Miss 
Beach  immediately  volunteered  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  at  once  and  do  their  bit  for  democracy  at 
home.  Miss  Beach  arrived  here  August  24,  and 
on  August  28,  with  nine  others,  marched  to  the 
White  House  gates  to  petition  the  Government 
for  redress  of  grievances.  She,  with  nine  other 
women,  received  a  sentence  of  thirty  days  at 
Occoquan  workhouse  for  quoting  the  words  of  the 
President:  “We  cannot  postpone  justice  any 
longer  in  these  United  States.” 


The  Birthday  of  Inez  Milholland 


WHILE  her  comrades  in  Washington  were 
bearing  her  banners  with  their  insistent 
appeal  to  the  gates  of  the  White  House 
that  afternoon  of  August  sixth,  the  people  of 
Lewis  village,  in  the  Adirondacks,  her  family 
home  for  generations,  were  gathered  to  make  the 
same  insistent  appeal  and  so  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Inez  Milholland.  We,  here  in  the 
midst  of  the  grim  struggle  were  glad  to  fling  out 
again  those  banners  which  we  always  associate 
with  her. 

“Forward  out  of  error 
Leave  behind  the  night, 

Forward  out  of  darkness, 

Forward  into  light,” 

the  banner  with  which  she  once  so  gloriously  led 
us,  and 

“Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends,”  which 
had  led  us  again  in  that  great  tribute  to  her  mem¬ 
ory  at  the  Capitol  last  December,  and  again  as 
on  every  other  picketing  day  the  banner  giving 
her  last  appeal  “Mr.  President,  how  long  must 
women  wait  for  liberty?” 

In  the  mountain  valley  where  her  girlhood  was 
spent,  her  neighbors  and  family  also  pledged 
themselves  anew  to  carry  on  the  fight  for  which 


she  gave  her  life.  Above  the  village  churchyard, 
alone  on  a  green  forest  plateau  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks,  with  “Old  Raven,”  “Hurricane  Mountain” 
and  “Mount  Discovery,”  renamed  “Mount  Inez,” 
rising  just  beyond,  is  the  grave  of  Inez  Milhol¬ 
land. 

The  services  w'ere  not  held  at  the  grave  but, 
as  she  would  have  wished,  the  town  hall  was 
thrown  open  and  the  whole  village  of  Lewis  and 
surrounding  country  packed  itself  into  it  to  cele¬ 
brate  her  birthday.  It  was  clear  from  the  opening 
prayer  by  Rev.  Coates,  the  Episcopal  rector,  to  the 
benediction  of  Father  O’Leary  that  these  devoted 
friends  were  not  met  to  mourn,  but  to  work  on 
for  the  causes  she  had  advanced. 

JUDGE  D.  F.  COHALAN,  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  who  presided,  urged  all  to 
help  make  her  work  bear  results  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  “Since 
women  are  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  the  government,  they  must  share  in  the  form¬ 
ing  of  those  policies,”  he  declared.  “Since  women 
bear  the  burden  of  this  war  they  must  be  fully 
empowered  to  assist  in  solving  the  problems  of 
war.” 


Mr.  Milholland  had  received  many  letters  and 
messages  from  her  nation-wide  circle  of  friends 
and  the  reading  of  some  of  these  was  his  address. 

Mabel  Vernon  and  Anne  Martin  paid  the  per¬ 
fect  tribute  to  Inez  Milholland.  They  plunged 
right  into  our  burning,  immediate  problem.  “The 
name  of  Inez  Milholland  will  always  be  written 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  women  everywhere, 
who  care  enough  for  liberty  to  fight  for  it  as  she 
fought,”  said  Miss  Martin,  as  she  explained  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
for  Federal  as  contrasted  with  State  action,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  President  in  delaying 
that  action  in  Congress.  “You  can  only  truly 
revere  her  memory  by  working  for  what  she 
fought  for,”  said  Miss  Vernon,  while  giving  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  picketing  at  Washington. 

This  birthday  meeting  in  memory  of  Inez  Mil¬ 
holland  was  hardly  a  memorial  service.  It  was 
too  full  of  life  and  fire  and  the  assurance  that 
she  did  live  in  the  causes  to  which  she  gave  her¬ 
self.  Significant  of  this  were  the  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted  and  sent  to  all  administra¬ 
tion  leaders,  calling  upon  the  President  to  give 
effective  support  to  the  national  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  by  adopting  it  as  a  war  measure. 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Why  We  Keep  on  Picketing 

FOR  nearly  seventy  years  women  have  worked  for  enfranchisement.  They 
have  held  enormous  mass  meetings  in  large  cities,  and  have  addressed  tiny 
groups  in  the  remoter  towns;  they  have  held  innumerable  street  meetings 
and  many  great  processions ;  they  have  rolled  up  huge  petitions  to  Congress,  ag¬ 
gregating  millions  of  names;  they  have  sent  to  the  President  deputation  after 
deputation  of  women  representing  every  walk  of  life.  The  question  of  woman 
suffrage  is  probably  better  known  and  more  widely  approved  than  any  political 
question  which  Congress  has  acted  favorably  upon  for  the  past  five  years.  Last 
January  a  deputation  of  women  waited  upon  President  Wilson,  urging  him  to  stop 
the  waste  of  energy  and  life  that  was  being  expended  in  the  long  struggle  to  es¬ 
tablish  democracy  for  women.  His  reply  was  that  women  must  “concert  public 
opinion”  in  favor  of  their  freedom. 

Since  that  date  women  have  realized  that  they  needed  to  make  a  more  constant, 
direct,  and  public  appeal  to  the  President,  as  head  of  the  government,  for  justice. 
Every  day  since  January  10,  1917,  through  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer,  women  have  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House,  holding  in  their 
hands  their  suffrage  banners  of  purple,  white,  and  gold. 

For  five  months  they  were  allowed  to  stand  there  in  peace.  But  last  month 
the  District  police  began  to  arrest  them  for  holding  the  same  banners  in  the  same 
place. 

There  is  no  law  against  holding  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  the  White  House. 
The  charge  brought  by  the  District  police  against  the  suffragists  is  the  technical 
charge  of  “obstructing  traffic.” 

Everyone  who  has  followed  the  history  of  the  suffrage  activity  at  the  Capital 
knows  that  this  charge  is  brought  by  the  police  to  compel  women  to  withdraw 
from  the  White  House  their  demand  for  suffrage.  The  fact  is  that  the  appeal  of 
women  for  democracy  at  this  time  is  highly  embarrassing  to  the  Government. 
Politicians  are  asking  the  people  to  sacrifice  everything  and  everybody  “for  de¬ 
mocracy;”  and  many  men  and  women  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  de¬ 
mocracy;  but  they  are  not  willing  to  permit  the  Government  to  spend  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  nation  for  democracy  somewhere  in  Europe  while  that  same  Gov¬ 
ernment  refuses  to  assist  the  peaceful  and  orderly  establishment  of  democracy 
in  our  own  country. 

Women  are  not  asking  the  Government  to  do  the  impossible.  Congress  could 
easily  pass  the  suffrage  amendment  if  the  President  gave  it  his  support.  More  than 
half  the  Senators  and  nearly  half  the  House  are  already  pledged  to  our  amend¬ 
ment.  Many  Senators  and  Representatives  oppose  suffrage  only  because  the 
President  opposes  it.  If  the  President  should  declare  for  national  suffrage  he 
could  undoubtedly  influence  enough  votes  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
through  Congress ;  and  this  victory  for  democracy  could  be  accomplished  without 
struggle  or  grief,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  or  any  waste  of  national  wealth. 

But  instead  of  assisting  women  to  win  freedom,  the  Government  is  trying  to 
intimidate  those  who  ask  for  freedom.  Women  are  determined  to  go  on  asking 
for  it,  knowing  well  that  the  very  effort  of  the  Government  to  suppress  them  is 
carrying  their  message  all  the  more  clearly  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Suffrage  Pickets  Appeal  to  a  Higher  Court  for  Justice 
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44  y  TELL  you  solemnly,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  cannot  postpone  justice  any  longer  in  these  United  States.” 

j|  Woodrow  Wilson’s  pre-election  speech  of  1912. 

44  T  DON’T  wish  to  sit  down  and  let  any  man  take  care  of  me  without  my  having  at  least  a  voice  in  it;  and  if  he  doesn’t  listen  to  my  advice,  I  am 
1  going  to  make  it  as  unpleasant  for  him  as  I  can.”  Woodrow  Wilson’s  “ New  Freedom.” 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  BURLESON  and 
Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  Secretary  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  saw  a  strange  sight  the  other  day  while 
taking  an  afternoon  drive.  At  least  it  would  have 
been  a  strange  sight  in  any  other  American  city 
than  the  National  Capital.  They  saw  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  utterances  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  arrested  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  in  front 
of  the  White  House  and  bundled  into  a  patrol 
wagon. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  in  these  war  times  to 
make  the  populace  laugh  at  the  inconsistencies  ol 
the  President.  And  yet  one  is  forced  to  laugh  at 
the  President  on  reading  his  pre-election  speeches, 
his  books  of  previous  years,  in  the  light  of  his 
present  active  opposition  to  the  liberty  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
is  now  persecuting  suffragists,  sending  them  to  a 
government  workhouse,  where  they  are  treated 
as  the  subjects  of  Czar  Nicholas  were  once 
treated,  women  are  weekly  coming  forward,  re¬ 
cruited  from  many  States,  to  stand  with  their 
banners  and  tri-colors  in  front  of  the  White 
House  as  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  the 
Administration  on  national  suffrage. 

THIS  week  six  more  women,  carrying  banners 
lettered  with  the  above  sentences,  took  their 
places  on  the  picket  line.  They  came  from 
many  States.  They  are  Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  who  is  a  member  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Adams  family  of  Virginia;  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
trude  Hunter,  of  Minneapolis,  an  attorney;  Mrs. 
Clara  Fuller,  of  Little  Falls,  Minnesota,  an  editor; 
Miss  Margaret  Fotheringham,  a  domestic  science 
teacher  of  Buffalo;  Mrs.  Kate  Boeckh,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  suffragist,  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Lockwood,  of 
Clarendon,  Virginia. 

With  two  banners  of  yellow  bearing  the  above 
utterances  of  the  President,  and  four  purple,  white 
and  gold  suffrage  flags,  the  little  group  took  up  its 
station  at  the  lower  gate  of  the  White  House  at 
half  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  Home-going 
clerks  and  working  men,  the  President’s  secretary 
and  the  Postmaster  General,  and  a  few  hesitating 
police  officers,  watched  the  little  group.  The 
sidewalk  was  left  clear  for  the  women  holding 
high  their  bright  flags. 

For  ten  full  minutes  the  police  hesitated.  They 
read  the  banners.  The  crowd  read  the  banners. 
Men  laughed.  The  joke  hardly  seemed  on  these 
women  holding  their  petitioning  flags  and  look¬ 
ing  fearlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd. 

But  orders  are  orders.  The  police  had  had 
theirs.  They  telephoned  for  a  patrol  wagon,  and 
the  President’s  out-of-date  utterances  smacking 
of  campaign  promises,  were  unceremoniously 
stowed  away  in  the  police  van  with  the  banner- 
bearers.  They  were  not  even  produced  in  court. 


The  judge  would  not  allow  them  to  be  seen. 
They  were  said  to  have  “nothing  to  do  with  the 
case” — those  old  promises  and  exhortations. 

DIRECT  and  simple  in  the  extreme  were  the 
appeals  made  by  these  women  for  the  right 
to  fight  for  democracy  when  they  appeared 
before  Police  Magistrate  Pugh  in  the  District  Po¬ 
lice  Court.  Speaking  as  a  business  woman,  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  Clara  Kinsley  Fuller,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  voiced  the 
feeling  of  thousands  of  women  in  this  country 
today : 

“I  am  the  editor,  owner  and  publisher  of  a  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  Minnesota,”  said  Mrs. 
Fuller.  “I  pay  taxes,  to  this  government,  yet  I 
have  nothing  to  say  in  the  making  of  those  laws 
which  control  me,  either  as  an  individual  or  as 
a  business  woman.  Taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion  is  undemocratic.  For  that  reason  I  came  to 
Washington  to  help  the  federal  amendment  fight. 
When  I  learned  that  President  Wilson  said  that 
picketing  was  perfectly  legal  i  went  on  the  picket 
line  to  do  my  bit  toward  making  democracy  sale 
at  home,  while  our  men  are  abroad  making  de¬ 
mocracy  safe  for  the  world. 

“It  cannot  be  said,  as  of  so  many  women,  that 
any  man  casts  my  ballot  for  me.  I  stand  entirely 
unrepresented  at  the  polls,  and  for  this  reason  1 
enlisted  in  suffrage  work,  that  our  women,  who 
are  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  men,  should 
have  some  voice  in  the  making  of  those  laws.  I 
have  found  in  my  business  that  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  handicaps  I  meet  with  is  the  fact  that  I  can¬ 
not  cast  a  ballot  for  myself.” 

Miss  Margaret  Frotheringham,  a  young  school 
teacher,  in  a  touching  plea,  said:  “I  have  fifteen 
British  cousins  who  are  in  the  fighting  line  abroad. 
Some  are  back  very  badly  wounded,  and  others 
are  still  in  France.  1  have  two  brothers  who  are 
to  be  in  our  fighting  line.  They  were  not  drafted ; 
they  enlisted.  I  am  made  of  the  same  stuff  that 
those  boys  are  made  of ;  and,  whether  it  is  abroad 
or  at  home,  we  are  fighting  for  the  same  thing. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  thing  we  hold  nearest  our 
hearts — for  democracy.” 

nr^O  words  like  these,  that  seemed  to  come 
X  straight  from  the  hearts  of  the  women  of 
this  nation,  an  administration  judge,  in  a 
gratuitous  lecture,  could  only  verbosely  declare 
that  the  President  who  has  for  four  years  opposed 
federal  suffrage  was  “not  the  one  to  petition  for 
justice;”  that  the  people  of  the  District  virtuously 
refrained  from  picketing  the  White  House  for  the 
vote  for  themselves  “for  fear  the  military  would 
take  possession  of  the  streets.” 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Judge  Pugh’s  logic:  “These 
ladies  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  this  law  was 


ample  to  prevent  picketing  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  sidewalks  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  that  it  was  not  the  fashion 
to  petition  Congress  in  that  way,  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  White  House,  the  President’s  Mansion,  to 
petition  somebody  else,  a  mile  and  a  half  away. 
The  President  does  not  have  to  be  petitioned.  It 
is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  has  to 

be  petitioned . You  ladies  observe  all 

the  laws  that  give  you  benefits,  property  rights 
that  legislatures  composed  of  men  have  passed. 
.  .  .  .  and  those  that  are  aimed  at  preserving 

the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  community  you 
do  not  propose  to  observe,”  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  which  proved  that  Justice  Pugh 
knew  nothing  of  the  long  vigil  of  the  pickets  at 
the  doors  of  Congress,  and  apparently  nothing  of 
the  President’s  actual  dictatorship  of  the  present 
time. 

Finally  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  care  to  send 
“ladies  of  standing”  to  jail,  and  would  refrain  if 
they  promised  to  stop  picketing.  In  the  face  of 
the  dead  silence  that  followed,  he  pronounced  sen¬ 
tence  :  A  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  or  thirty  days 
at  Occoquan  workhouse.  Every  woman  refused 
to  pay  the  fine. 

TTORNEY  MATTHEW  O’BRIEN  repre¬ 
sented  the  women  in  the  District  court,  ap¬ 
pealing  finally  from  the  judgment  of  the 

court. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  bill  of  exceptions  was  presented 
to  Judge  Pugh  for  his  signature,  and  afterward 
heard  by  Justice  Robb,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  and  a  writ  of  error 
asked. 

There  are  three  members  of  the  District  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  nearest  one  to  Washington  at  the 
present  time  being  Justice  Robb  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  writ  of  error  may  be  passed  upon  by 
any  one  of  the  three  justices,  who  has  it  entirely 
within  his  discretion  whether  to  grant  or  deny  it. 

Mr.  O’Brien  was  successful  in  having  the  writ 
granted,  which  will  probably  bring  the  case  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  next  Janu¬ 
ary,  in  the  Capital,  when  it  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  three  justices. 

Procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  any  other  jurisdiction  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  police  court  of  the  District  is  the  only 
justice  court  in  the  United  States  with  final  juris¬ 
diction.  Out  of  this  court  there  is  no  absolute 
right  of  appeal.  This  rests  entirely  within  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  appellate  judge  to  grant  or  deny. 
The  history  of  procedure  in  the  District  shows 
that  thirty-five  thousand  cases,  approximately,  are 
tried  annually  in  the  police  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Only  sixty-eight  appeals  have  been 
granted  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  These  facts 
show  the  difficulty  of  securing  even  approximate 
justice  in  misdemeanor  suits  tried  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


An  Administration  Prison 


QUESTION 

Major  Pullman,  Police  Chief,  and  Mrs.  Abby 
Scott  Baker.  What  is  the  Major  Laughing  At? 

F  any  more  of  you  come  down  here,  you 
JL  won’t  get  such  good  treatment  1”  This  was 
the  threat  made  by  Superintendent  Whit¬ 
taker  of  Occoquan  workhouse,  an  administration 
appointee,  to  the  suffrage  pickets  who  left  that  in¬ 
stitution,  pardoned  by  the  President. 

And  Superintendent  Whittaker,  backed  by  the 
Administration,  has  kept  his  word.  Peculiarly 
helpless  because  of  their  isolation,  because  as  suf¬ 
frage  prisoners  they  are  kept  almost  absolutely 
incommunicado,  not  allowed  to  see  friends  or  any 
but  the  nearest  relatives,  or  even  communicate 
with  them,  Superintendent  Whittaker  has  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  acting  as  petty  tyrant. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “political”  prisoner 
in  the  United  States.  Women  sent  illegally  to  the 
Government  workhouse,  their  sole  crime  petition¬ 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  liberty 
with  banners,  are  treated  exactly  as  other  pris¬ 
oners, — habitual  drunkards,  prostitutes  and  petty 
thieves, — are  treated,  except  for  a  few  decencies 
which  they  demanded. 

In  no  way  wishing  to  claim  special  privileges, 
these  women  did  demand  a  few  necessities  and 
after  protest  to  outside  authority,  were  given  such 
things  as  separate  drinking  cups,  clean  toilet  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  baths.  They  asked  for  daily  baths; 
they  were  allowed  three  showers  a  week.  They 
were  also  allowed  to  eat  at  a  separate  table  with 


Navy  Department'Souvenirs 

AUL  H.  CONNERS,  of  Chicago,  with 
a  squad  of  fifteen  sailors,  had  been  de¬ 
tailed  to  patrol  the  White  House 
grounds.  They  were  performing  their  du¬ 
ties  when  the  suffragists  appeared.  The 
bearer  of  the  Kaiser  banner  was  Mrs.  Dex¬ 
ter  Otey,  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Conners  didn’t  hesitate.  He  rushed  up  to 
Mrs.  Otey,  snatched  the  banner  from  her 
grasp,  and  confiscated  it.  The  Navy  De¬ 
partment  later  presented  the  banner  to  Con¬ 
ners  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  It  has  a 
background  of  yellow;  the  suffrage  colors 
being  purple,  white  and  yellow. — Chicago 
Tribune,  August  19,  1917. 


their  own  utensils,  and  sleep  in  a  separate  dormi¬ 
tory  from  negro  prisoners. 

Privileges  begin  and  end  with  these  conceded 
points.  The  petty  persecution  that  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  stooped  to  use  toward  American 
women  has  shocked  the  few  congressmen  and  at¬ 
torneys  who  have  forced  their  way  into  the  work- 
house  to  see  the  suffrage  prisoners,  who  have  now 
been  confined  in  Occoquan  nearly  two  weeks. 

Superintendent  Whittaker,  during  these  weeks, 
has  kept  up  a  campaign  of  publicity  as  to  privi¬ 
leges  and  food  conceded  suffrage  prisoners  that 
is  far  from  veracious.  No  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  are  allowed  to  see  the  prisoners.  One  woman 
correspondent  who  was  allowed  to  see  them  from 
a  distance,  was  outspoken  in  her  protest  and  was 
thereafter  denied  access  to  the  institution. 

RELATIVES  are  allowed  to  see  the  prisoners 
twice  a  month;  but  since  most  of  the  women 
came  from  remote  States  to  register  their 
protest  on  the  picket  line,  they  are  absolutely 
alone  at  Occoquan.  Even  mail  is  denied  them. 
All  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  is  censored  by 
Superintendent  Whittaker,  as  are  all  telegrams; 
and  anything  he  sees  fit  to  withhold,  does  not 
reach  the  suffragist  prisoners.  He  openly  boasts 
of  the  mail  he  is  holding  up  to  those  who  have 
attempted  to  see  the  prisoners.  “I’m  boss  down 
here,”  is  the  way  Superintendent  Whittaker  puts 
it.  “I  consider  the  letters  and  telegrams  these 
prisoners  get  are  treasonable;  they  can’t  have 
them.” 

But  these  petty  tyranies, — losing  touch  with 
friends  and  relatives  (they  are  allowed  to  write 
one  letter  a  month)  ;  being  denied  common  de¬ 
cencies,  are  small  beside  the  gravest  hardship  that 
the  Government  is  putting  upon  these  women  who 
have  committed  the  error  of  demanding  enfran¬ 
chisement  for  women.  They  are  slowly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  being  starved.  Spoiled  and  uneatable 
meat;  tasteless  and  half-cooked  vegetables; 
wormy  bread;  unnourishing  soup,  have  been 
served  these  women  with  the  other  unfortunates 
in  this  “model  prison.”  Absolutely  unable  to  eat 


ANSWER 

Police  and  Plain  Clothes  Men  Wresting 
Banner  from  a  Suffragist 

the  food,  they  registered  a  protest  and  were  each 
thereafter  allowed  a  glass  of  milk  at  each  meal. 
The  milk  was  found  to  be  skim  milk.  Neither 
butter  nor  sugar  is  served  any  prisoner.  Where 
the  vegetables  raised  on  this  prison  farm,  where 
the  butter  and  eggs  produced  there  go,  is  an  un¬ 
answerable  Administration  riddle. 

Because  of  the  really  serious  condition  of  the 
suffrage  prisoners,  dizzy  from  lack  of  food,  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  food  conditions  at  Occoquan 
have  at  last  this  week  begun  to  reach  the  world. 
Absolutely  no  food  can  be  sent  in  from  the  out¬ 
side. 

Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Illinois,  this 
week  visited  Occoquan  to  see  his  two  constitu¬ 
ents,  Miss  Ewing  and  Mrs.  Watson,  of  Chicago. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  appearance  of  the  pris¬ 
oners,  and  shocked  at  the  statement  they  made 
to  him.  Giving  a  frank  verdict  against  the  insti¬ 
tution,  Senator  Lewis  later  withdrew  this  state¬ 
ment,  several  hours  after  he  left  Occoquan.  He 
is  reported  to  have  gone  to  the  President  with 
his  protest  after  having  in  vain  begged  the  women 
to  allow  their  fines  to  be  paid.  From  twenty-two 
year  old  Natalie  Gray,  of  Colorado,  to  sixty-year 
old  Lavinia  Dock,  of  Pennsylvania,  each  woman 
refused  to  leave  prison  on  any  condition  but  an 
avowed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  stand  behind  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment. 
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John  Milholland  Protests 

T  is  not  a  question  whether  one  agrees  or  dis¬ 
agrees  with  the  young  ladies  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  this  suffrage  propaganda,  which  in¬ 
volves  picketing  the  White  House  gates;  that  is 
outside  the  matter  entirely.  The  issue  is  squarely, 
shall  American  women  of  the  highest  character 
and  unselfish  motives,  in  the  exercise  of  their  po¬ 
litical  activities,  standing  clearly  within  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  be  insulted,  knocked  down, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  their  clothing  torn, 
their  property  taken  from  them,  their  homes  in¬ 
vaded,  at  least  one  shot  fired  that  might  have 
had  fatal  effect  by  a  mob  whose  ringleaders  are 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
sworn  duty  is  to  maintain  order  and  to  defend 
American  citizens  from  attack,  whether  home  or 
abroad?  That  is  the  issue  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  understand  it  fully. 

A  braver  body  of  young  American  women 
never  stood  up  for  their  convictions  in  the  face 
of  attacks  so  cowardly  that  you  cannot  parallel  it 
on  the  American  continent.  This  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  suffragettes  or  suffragists,  but  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life.  The 
spectacle  of  gifted,  cultured,  and  eminently  pa¬ 
triotic  American  girls,  whose  only  crime  is  their 
courage  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  guaranteed 
them  under  the  Constitution,  dragged  through  the 
streets  by  a  lot  of  crazy  thugs  in  uniforms  of 
United  States  soldiers  and  sailors  is  enough  to 
make  any  American  boil  with  indignation,  unless 
he  be  a  cowardly  cur  unfit  for  the  society  of 
sentient  beings. — John  F.  Milholland ,  New  York. 

Patriotic  Soldiers 

THE  arrest  and  conviction  of  Miss  Catharine 
Flannagan,  headquarters  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
for  participating  in  the  picketing  at  the  White 
House  arouses  my  indignation. 

We  are  indeed  in  a  sad  state  of  affairs  in  this 
country  when  the  Government  uses  its  strong  arm 
to  protect  disorderly  mobs  in  their  cowardly  at¬ 
tacks  upon  American  women  who  are  still  fight¬ 
ing,  after  fifty  years,  for  a  principle  which  was 
held  to  be  a  self  evident  truth  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  namely  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned. 

The  women  with  their  banners  bearing  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  President  to  pass  the  national  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  and  protesting  against  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  their  own  country  for  its  fervor 
for  democracy  in  Germany  and  its  denial  of  it  in 
America,  are  as  patriotic  soldiers  as  this  country 
can  produce.  I  trust  that  women,  whether  suf¬ 
fragists  or  not,  will  protest  against  this  intoler¬ 
able  injustice  and  will  wire  President  Wilson  to 
keep  the  faith.— M rs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Treas¬ 
urer  Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 


Government  Hypocrisy 

ADMIRE  Miss  Flannagan  very  much  for  be¬ 
ing  willing  to  go  to  jail  for  her  convictions. 
It  is  more  than  most  people  could  even  con¬ 
ceive  of  doing  for  an  ideal.  She  is  on  her  vaca¬ 
tion  and  has  a  perfect  right  to  spend  it  as  she 
pleases.  If  she  prefers  to  spend  it  working  to 
make  her  own  country  safe  for  democracy,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  the  seashore  or  the  mountains, 
it  behooves  those  who  are  less  public-spirited  to 
try  to  comprehend  her  unselfish  devotion.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  men  who  think  that 
the  suffragists  are  wrong  in  demanding  women’s 
enfranchisement  now  to  try  to  put  themselves  in 
our  position.  Suppose  that  the  country  had  gone 
to  war  to  “make  the  world  safe  for  democracy” 
and  millions  of  American  men  here  at  home  were 
disfranchised.  Would  the  men  submit  to  such  a 
ludicrous  and  intolerable  position?  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  so.  I  believe  that  the  protests  which  the 
women  are  making  are  conspicuous  for  their  mild¬ 
ness  compared  with  what  the  men  would  do  in 
women’s  present  position. 

The  pickets  in  Washington  are  a  very  healthy 
sign  of  women’s  self-respect  and  real  belief  in 
democracy. 

If  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can’t 
criticise  the  President  we  might  just  as  well  live 
in  Germany.  What  the  suffragists  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  point  out  to  President  Wilson  the  need  of 
action  and  not  words  in  regard  to  votes  for 
women. 

The  hypocritical  position  of  the  Government  in 
advocating  democracy  to  Germany  and  denying 
to  millions  of  American  women  the  right  to  vote 
is  simply  being  shown  up  by  the  pickets  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  if  the  Government  does  not  like  the 
exhibition  it  is  simple  to  pass  the  amendment  and 
dispose  of  the  whole  question.— Mrs.  Thomas  N. 
Hepburn,  President  Connecticut  Woman  Suffrage 
Association. 

Placing  Responsibility 

IF  we  wish  to  make  this  country  true  to  her 
democratic  ideals,  is  it  not  our  business  to 
place  the  responsibility  at  the  right  door  and 
ask  action  from  the  most  powerful  source  of  ac¬ 
tion — our  chief  executive?  Could  we  believe  that 
if  men  had  been  for  fifty  years  asking  by  peace¬ 
ful  means  for  their  freedom  and  had  been  tricked 
at  every  turn,  that  they  would  be  content  with 
legally  petitioning  the  Government  by  displaying 
banners  to  show  their  resentment  at  the  injustice? 
What  does  history  show?  And  if  men  had  re¬ 
sorted  to  more  violent  means  to  win  their  free¬ 
dom,  is  it  likely  that  we  should  have  censured 
them,  the  victims  of  injustice? 

Would  we  not  rather  have  laid  the  blame 
squarely  where  it  belonged  and  held  to  strict  ac¬ 
count  those  who  by  political  subterfuge  had  de¬ 
nied  them  justice? — Olive  Mills  Belches,  President 
Framingham,  Mass.,  Branch  of  Woman’s  Party. 


Democracy  for  Men 

HAT  has  become  of  the  Yankee  sense  of 
humor?  Was  there  ever  so  great  a  joke 
as  the  spectacle  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  sending  her  sons  6,000  miles  abroad  to  die 
for  democracy,  and  on  the  same  day,  sending  her 
daughters  to  jail  for  bearing  a  banner  that  asks 
for  democracy?  Crowning  her  sons  with  laurels 
and  kicking  her  daughters  for  exactly  the  same 
things ! 

We  are  making  ourselves  the  laughing  stock  of 
the  world.  Is  it  freedom  that  the  men  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  to  fight  for?  No — it  is  freedom  for  men 
and  slavery  for  women. 

And  not  only  the  American  men  refuse  free¬ 
dom  to  women,  they  create  sentiment  making  it 
unseemly  for  women  to  try  to  free  themselves. 

So  strong  is  this  sentiment  that  no  work  at  all 
has  been  done  for  suffrage  since  the  war,  except 
by  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  All  other  suf¬ 
frage  work  has  been  diverted.  Women  are  told 
to  “mind  their  knitting,”  to  “shut  up  till  after  the 
war.” 

We  heard  that  story  after  the  Civil  War  and 
we  know  its  sequel.  Fortunately  for  women,  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  will  not  stop.  Ever  since 
the  first  arrest  of  the  pickets  in  early  July  women 
have  offered  themselves  in  greater  numbers,  and 
subscriptions  and  donations  have  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  For  every  girl,  beaten  and  jailed,  ten 
others  will  take  her  place.  When  all  the  girls 
are  gone  the  mothers  will  serve. 

Don’t  grant  suffrage  or  it  would  spoil  the  joke 
and  end  the  funny  picture,  a  woman,  not  fit  to 
vote  because  she  holds  a  colored  banner  on  the 
street;  and  a  crowd  of  male  voters  who  snatch 
it  from  her,  knock  her  down  and  thereby  win 
for  themselves  the  approbation  of  the  powers 
that  be.— Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  Member  National  Advisory  Council  of 
Woman’s  Party. 

The  Administration’s  Wilful  Neglect 

ALL  our  human  and  material  resources  will 
be  needed  to  carry  this  nation  successfully 
through  this  war.  The  Administration  has 
stated  that  millions  of  women  will  be  needed  to 
replace  men  in  industry.  The  burden  of  sacrifice, 
of  work,  of  taxation,  of  deprivation  incurred  by 
this  nation  in  “making  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy”  will  have  to  be  borne  by  women  deprived 
of  democracy  in  their  own  land. 

Woman  suffrage  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  war  issues  that  only  wilful  neglect  on  the  part 
of  Congress  or  the  Administration  is  keeping  it 
from  the  program  of  “emergency  war  measures,” 
and  depriving  the  nation  of  resources  and  serv¬ 
ice  which  the  women  can  give. — Lucy  P.  Eastman, 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  Member  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  New  York  City  Branch  of  Woman’s  Party. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Ryan  Walker  in  the  New  York  Call 
Making  the  Capital  Safe  for  Democracy 


Senator  Myers  “Biggity”  Words 

AFTER  all,  what  is  it  these  “obstinate  women 
want  who  have  been  arrested  for  picketing 
the  White  House?  The  same  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  enjoyed  by  male  citizens  of  twenty-one  who 
have  complied  with  the  election  laws.  Is  it  sur¬ 
prising,  in  these  strenuous  war  times,  when  the 
country  is  asking  so  much  of  our  women,  that 
they  should  expect  to  receive  a  consideration  that 
is  their  due? 

The  picket  is  a  mere  incident,  a  fleabite  so  far 
as  the  cause  itself  is  concerned.  Adopt  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  sole  incentive  for  maintaining  a  picket — 
which  is  for  remembrance — vanishes. 

Senator  Myers  uses  big  words  in  characterizing 
the  irritating  conduct  of  the  silent  sentinels. 
“Infamous,”  “outrageous,”  “scandalous,”  “insult¬ 
ing,”  “disgusting,”  “treasonable,”  are  among  the 
adjectives  he  employs  in  referring  to  the  action  o*" 
the  suffragists.  Of  course,  he  goes  too  far,  and 
only  succeeds  in  making  himself  ridiculous.  “An 
insult  to  the  American  people  as  well  as  to  the 
President,”  the  Montana  Senator  deems  their  “in¬ 
tolerable  conduct.” 

But  what  about  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
which  Mr.  Myers  is  a  member?  The  suffrage  res¬ 
olution,  as  Senator  Cummins  has  shown,  was  pig- 
eonholded  in  committee  for  several  months,  al¬ 
though  nearly  every  member  was  in  favor  of  its 
passage.  Why  was  it  not  reported  ?  Because  Sen¬ 
ator  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  peeved  at  the  picket  and  in  order  to 
rebuke  a  scanty  score  of  overzealous  women  was 
ready  to  work  injustice  to  twenty  millions  of  their 
sisters. 

Senator  Myers  uses  “biggity”  language  to  ex¬ 
press  his  indignation  for  the  pickets,  but  his  out¬ 
burst  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Saturday,  in 
demanding  a  law  “for  the  better  protection  and 
enforcement  of  peace  and  order”  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  told  nothing  of  the  pettiness  of  his 
fellow-member  from  New  Mexico.  Why  does 
Senator  Myers  get  so  excited  over  the  tactless 
act  of  a  few  mistaken  women  while  keeping  as 
mum  as  a  Tidewater  oyster  about  the  far  greater 
crime  perpetrated  by  his  colleague?  The  picket¬ 
ing  can  be  stopped  if  the  Senate  does  its  whole 
duty.  Let  Mr.  Myers  help  to  bring  that  about. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  the  President,  the  pick¬ 
ets  are  violating  no  law;  it  is  not  they  who  dis¬ 
turb  the  peace  and  order  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. — Richmond  (Va.)  Journal,  August  22, 
1917. 

Suffrage  as  a  War  Measure 

CONSIDERATION  of  questions  of  funda¬ 
mental  justice  cannot  be  wholly  put  aside  by 
American  men  when  their  government  is  en¬ 
grossed  in  emergencies  of  such  tremendous  con¬ 
sequence  as  the  great  war.  It  is  largely  this  fact— 
that  while  the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  de¬ 


mocracy,  democracy  must  also  be  assured  to  the 
world — that  is  driving  the  lawmakers,  the  press 
and  the  public  to  face  more  and  more  squarely 
each  day  the  urgent  necessity  there  is  of  granting 
the  right  of  suffrage  to  American  women. 

To  be  sure,  the  adherents  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  claim  that  it  is  their  White 
House  pickets  who  have  brought  suffrage  forth 
as  a  vital  issue  at  this  time.  If  not  in  sheer  jus¬ 
tice  as  a  peace  measure,  then  as  a  war  measure, 
the  Anthony  amendment  should  be  made  effective 
at  once. 

Two  months  ago  the  Senate  Committee  on  Suf¬ 
frage  unanimously  authorized  their  chairman, 
Senator  Andreius  A.  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
report  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  out  of 
committee.  Word  comes  from  Washington  that 
prominent  members  of  the  committee  are  daily 
besieging  him  now  to  put  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate.  But  he  does  not  act. 

Senator  Jones  is  a  Democrat,  working  out  a 
narrow  partisan  plan,  without  regard  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  justice  of  the  Anthony  amendment,  or 
to  the  non-partisanship  of  its  appeal.  The  Senator 
knows  that  when  the  ..amendment  goes  before  the 
Senate  it  is  practically  assured  now  of  passage; 
so  he  keeps  it  fast  in  committee.  And  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  claims  that  he  is  unopposed  to  suffrage, 
still  fails  to  exert  his  all-powerful  influence  to 
bring  the  suffrage  amendment  out  of  Senator 
Jones’  safekeeping. 

It  is  fast  coming  to  the  point,  however,  as  The 
Public  states,  where  “if  leaders  in  Congress  do 
not  want  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
world  they  will  pocket  their  pride  and  put  through 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  And  if  the 


President  would  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  do  a  wise  as  well  as  a  just  act,  he  will  enlist 
his  great  force  in  behalf  of  the  amendment.” — 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  August  5,  1917. 

The  President’s  Firm  Hand 

HERE  is  an  echo  of  the  President’s  phrase 
about  the  “firm  hand  of  stern  repression”  in 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  jailing  of  the  six 
suffragists;  a  touch  of  ruthlessness  in  their  in¬ 
carceration  at  Occoquan  along  with  women  of  the 
street,  pickpockets  and  other  flotsam  and  jetsam. 
Still,  the  suffragists  are  not  looking  for  sympathy, 
and  it  need  not  be  wasted  upon  them. 

The  police  have  arrived  at  a  policy,'  although  no 
one  knows  whether  it  will  be  sufficiently  stable  and 
consistent  to  last  out  the  week;  the  women  have 
chosen  their  course,  preferring  jail  to  a  tacit 
confession  of  guilt  by  paying  the  nominal  fine  im¬ 
posed  upon  them;  Washington  is  grateful  that 
the  disgraceful  period  of  rioting  and  mob  violence 
in  front  of  the  White  House  is  at  an  end,  and  an¬ 
other  crisis  in  the  militant  crusade  to  bring  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  before  Congress 
has  been  reached. 

What  is  the  next  step?  No  one  knows.  Pick¬ 
eting  doubtless  will  continue,  or  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  continue  it;  and  militancy — if  the  police 
continue  the  arrests,  instead  of  giving  the  women 
protection— will  pass  into  a  new  phase.  The  suf- 
l  ragists,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  police  department  has  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  arrest  the  pickets,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  be  mobbed  by  hoodlums. — Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald,  August  19,  1917. 
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Suffrage  a  War  Measure 


FROM  the  interesting  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  resolution  of  Senator  Cummins  that  the 
committee  on  woman  suffrage  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
that  the  Senate  joint  resolution  be  placed  on  the 
calendar,  one  gathers  that  the  committee,  as  a 
whole,  has  strongly  favored  reporting  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  but,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  Chair¬ 
man  Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  no  action  has  been 
taken.  His  excuse,  when  cornered,  is  a  curious 
one:  That  he  was  not  certain  how  it  would  be 
received  at  this  time;  that  it  is  not  a  war  meas¬ 
ure:  ergo,  what  was  the  use  of  reporting  it,  fa¬ 
vorably  or  unfavorably,  if  the  present  session  of 
Congress  did  not  propose  to  consider  the  resolu¬ 
tion?  Of  course,  his  major  premise  is  wrong. 
It  is  a  war  measure.  Senators  Jones  (of  Wash¬ 
ington),  Cummins,  and  Johnson,  all  members  of 
the  committee,  are  agreed  to  that  effect.  If  it  is 
not,  then  twenty  millions  of  enthusiastic  women 
who  have  been  enlisted  for  service  in  the  war 
have  been  badly  deceived.  They  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  work,  to  give  up  their  sons,  their  hus¬ 
bands,  their  brothers,  but,  if  Senator  Jones,  of 
New  Mexico,  is  right,  this  resolution,  which  so 
vitally  concerns  them,  is  not  pertinent  to  the  war. 

That  he  is  egregiously  mistaken  admits  of  no 
argument.  It  is  one  of  the  first  measures  that 
ought  to  pass  after  the  food  bill  is  out  of  the  way 
— not  as  a  compliment  to  the  brave  women  of 
America,  now  schooling  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
sacrifices  for  their  country,  but  as  a  token  of  re¬ 
gard  from  their  fellow-citizens,  who  enjoy  what 
has  been  arbitrarily  denied  them  —Richmond, 
Evening  Journal,  August  7 ,  1917. 


“  The  New  Freedom” 

TO  THE  Editor  of  The  Sun — Sir:  We  notice 
that  in  a  recent  editorial  article  you  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  omission  from  the  biography 
of  President  Wilson  in  the  Congressional  Direc¬ 
tory  of  The  New  Freedom  in  his  list  of  books. 
You  seem  to  think  that  he  would  not  care  at  this 
moment  to  have  the  members  of  Congress  read 
his  assertion:  “I  don’t  want  a  smug  lot  of  ex¬ 
perts  to  sit  down  behind  closed  doors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  play  Providence  to  me”  or  to  read: 
‘‘I  am  one  of  those  who  absolutely  reject  the 
trustee  theory  of  government,”  etc. 

May  we  suggest  that  the  President  has  not 
seemed  to  take  so  much  pride  in  The  New  Free¬ 
dom  since  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful 
weapon  against  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  suf¬ 
fragists?  The  most  picturesque  language  which 
the  pickets  of  the  White  House  have  used  on  their 
banners  has  been  the  quotations  from  that  book, 
so  perhaps  Mr.  Wilson  has  retired  it  from  public 
notice  until  the  war  is  over  and  the  women  have 


won  the  suffrage. — Ida  Husted  Harper,  Editorial 
Chairman  Leslie  Suffrage  Bureau,  in  New  York 
Sun,  August  17,  1917. 

Alice  Duer  Miller  on  Militancy 

Militancy  has,  as  usual,  alienated  a  great 

many  people  from  a  cause  in  which  they 
never  believed. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  politicians  who 
most  strongly  oppose  it  are  saying  in  effect:  If 
women  are  militant  we  shall  put  them  in  the 
workhouse;  if  they  are  orderly  we  shall  forget 
all  about  them. — New  York  Tribune,  August  11, 
1917. 

The  Suffrage  “  Probl  em  ” 

IN  the  opinion  of  even  such  unyielding  oppo¬ 
nents  as  the  New  York  World,  the  equal  suf¬ 
frage  workers  at  Washington  have  gained  the 
status  of  a  pressing  national  problem.  The  little 
band  representing  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
has  been  abused  and  bruised  by  government 
clerks,  soldiers  and  sailors  until  its  effort  to  at¬ 
tract  the  President’s  attention  has  sunk  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  whole  nation.  The  New 
York  World  urges  the  Secretary  of  War  to  de¬ 
tail  a  detachment  of  troops  to  combat  the  suf¬ 
fragists.  The  demand  for  suffrage  has  become  so 
insistent  that  armed  force  is  necessary  to  quell  it ! 

The  World,  great  and  powerful  newspaper  that 
it  is,  will  some  day  be  ashamed  of  recommending 
military  suppression  of  the  suffrage  campaign. 

In  the  meantime  equal  suffrage  having  been 
universally  recognized  as  an  ordinary  measure  of 
democracy,  and  the  President  himself  having 
given  his  personal  approval  to  the  cause,  the  obvi¬ 
ous  method  for  meeting  the  “suffrage  problem”  is 
to  deal  with  it  by  legislation.  Bring  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  into  Congress  and  either  pass 
the  resolution  or  reject  it.  The  question  will  be 
thus  settled  on  the  spot. 

Piesident  Wilson  has  washed  his  hands  of  suf¬ 
frage  because,  as  he  put  it,  the  President  should 
not  initiate  legislation  of  that  character.  But 
surely  the  time  is  past  when  the  present  President 
can  pose  as  one  who  waits  for  congressional 
initiative.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  this  country 
that  Mr.  Wilson  has  chosen  to  lead  rather  than 
to  follow  the  meandering  thoughts  of  Congress. 
In  this  instance  his  leadership  is  badly  needed. 
Without  it  we  may  see  something  worse  than 
clerk  riots  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.— Boston 
Journal,  August  IS,  1917. 


Embarrassing  Questions 

IF  Representative  Baer  presents  his  “free 
speech”  resolution  in  Congress,  there  will  be 
merry  times  ahead  in  Washington,  and  em¬ 
barrassing  questions  for  the  police  department  to 
answer. — Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald. 
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Save  Pots  and  Pans 

AT  the  present  time,  in  their  desire  to  serve, 
the  zeal  of  women  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  may  be  called  fanatical.  The  wives 
of  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  regular  and  national 
guard  units  of  the  army,  says  a  San  Antonio  dis¬ 
patch,  are  organizing  a  regiment  of  1,200  women, 
eager  to  follow  the  armies  to  France  and  even  to 
the  trenches,  prepared  for  guard,  signal  corps 
and  patrol  work. 

Women  physicians  are  enlisting  in  medical  war 
service,  the  Government  itself  sending  enroll¬ 
ment  cards  to  all  women  physicians.  Twenty 
thousand  physicians  are  needed,  and  only  twelve 
thousand  male  physicians  have  come  forward  for 
service.  Dr.  Rosalie  Slaughter  Morton,  who  led 
the  fight  to  have  women  admitted  to  service  on 
the  same  terms  as  men,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
work  of  enlisting  women  physicians. 

With  women  accepting  the  most  exacting  duties 
in  hospitals  and  even  on  the  firing  line,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  still  places  the  emphasis  on 
kitchen  conservation,  and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
demand  for  federal  suffrage.  “Save  pots  and 
pans,”  is  the  latest  Government  slogan  to  women, 
eager  to  prevent  a  shortage  of  steel  and  other 
metals.  Blandly  satisfied  in  the  face  of  calamity 
that  woman’s  place  is  still  in  the  home,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  to  be  forced  to  recognize  women  in 
positions  of  capacity  as  it  will  have  to  be  forced 
to  an  acceptance  of  national  enfranchisement  at 
this  time  of  crisis. 

Child  Labor  Law  in  Jeopardy 

COTTON  manufacturers  are  watching  with 
interest  the  suit  brought,  ostensibly,  by  Ro¬ 
land  H.  Dangenhart  and  his  minor  children, 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to  restrain  a  cot¬ 
ton  mill  from  discharging  the  children  this  month, 
when  the  new  federal  child  labor  law  goes  into 
effect.  An  imposing  array  of  lawyers  is  lined 
up  both  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  federal 
Department  of  Justice  to  settle  this  test  case. 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  foreign  countries 
has  been  the  forcing  of  younger  children  into  in¬ 
dustry.  The  repeal  of  protective  laws  for  the 
young  have  already  been  sought  by  several  States 
of  the  Union  since  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
the  war.  The  Government  will  finally  be  driven 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  driven  to — only  through  the  national 
political  enfranchisement  of  women  can  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  women  and  children  of  a  nation  be 
safeguarded,  not  only  from  avid  outside  indus¬ 
try,  but  from  the  Government  itself.  But  for  the 
voice  of  Jeanette  Rankin  as  congresswoman  the 
exploitation  of  Government  engraving  plant  work¬ 
ers  would  not  have  been  exposed  and  corrected. 
Only  the  enfranchised  women  of  the  nation  can 
protect  the  women  and  children  of  the  nation  at 
this  time  of  crisis. 


Kings  and  Presidents 

THE  first  exemplification  on  a  large  scale  of 
the  solidarity  of  women  in  Spain  occurred 
recently  when  a  large  body  of  Spanish 
women  made  a  personal  and  direct  appeal  to  King 
Alphonso,  pleading  that  at  all  costs  neutrality 
during  the  period  of  the  war  be  observed  in 
Spain.  Not  only  the  small  but  growing  body  of 
feminists  in  Spain,  but  wives  and  mothers  were 
associated  in  the  group  which  organized  the  ap¬ 
peal.  The  deputation  of  women  was  led  by  the 
Duquesa  de  Plasencia  and  the  Marquesa  de  Ca- 
marasa,  who  presented  to  the  King  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  200,000  Spanish  women  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Significant  of  the  world  march 
of  women  into  independence  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  the  war,  this  example  of  the 
unity  of  Spanish  women,  and  their  King’s  praise 
of  their  “meritorious  initiative,”  must  recall  to 
American  women  that  President  Wilson,  in  this 
so-called  democracy,  has  steadfastly  refused,  in 
spite  of  the  changed  conditions  imposed  by  the 
war,  to  grant  any  interviews  on  the  subject  of 
the  national  enfranchisement  of  women,  the  point 
to  which  Spanish  women  are  now  headed. 

The  President  and  His  Suffrage 
Principles 

'’■jP'HE  President  did  not  speak  at  the  New  York 
X  State  Suffrage  Convention.  He  did  write  a 
letter  in  which  he  said  he  heard  “with  sin¬ 
cere  pleasure  of  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
suffrage  in  New  York  State,”  and  hoped  that  the 
state  victory  would  be  a  “splendid  vindication  of 
the  principle  of  the  cause  in  which  we  all  be¬ 
lieve.” 

The  only  difference  between  the  beliefs  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  women  in  this  country 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  seejns  to  be  that  women  are  steadily  work¬ 
ing  and  suffering  for  “the  principle  they  believe 
in,”  while  the  President  is  content  to  talk  about 
it  in  wordy  messages  while  he  sanctions  the  im¬ 
prisoning  of  women  for  living  up  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples. 

At  the  last  suffrage  conference  at  which  the 
President  spoke  he  declared,  “I  have  come  to 
fight  with  you.”  He  has  this  week  been  invited 
to  speak  at  the  November  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in 
New  York,  when  the  women  of  this  nation  will 
once  more  listen  with  some  attention  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  justification  of  his  denial  of  federal  suf¬ 
frage  support  to  the  women  of  the  nation  at  this 
time.  The  President,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not 
fought  with  suffragists ;  he  has  fought  suffragists 
since  his  first  and  last  memorable  suffrage  speech 
was  made. 


'‘Patriotic”  Women 

LREADY  the  government,  while  repressing 
women  demanding  democracy  by  abuse  and 
imprisonment  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
other  is  attempting  to  organize  “patriotic”  women 
to  participate  in  the  nation-wide  campaign  for  the 
sale  of  the  next  “liberty  loan”  issue. 

The  woman’s  Liberty  Loan  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  McAdoo, 
and  a  unit,  he  claims,  has  been  formed  in  each 
State.  “It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee,”  says  the 
Official  Bulletin  of  the  Government,  “to  interest 
every  woman  in  the  United  States  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  to  sell  a  bond  in  every  home  in  the 
land.” 

The  hopes  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  There  was  ominous 
unenthusiasm  over  the  last  bond  issue.  Since  that 
date  eighty-seven  American  women  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  Government,  thirty-nine  of  them 
have  already  served  terms  in  prison  for  petition¬ 
ing  for  “democracy  at  home,”  and  seventeen  have 
appealed  to  a  higher  court  for  justice.  “Take  the 
beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  Mr.  President,”  before 
you  ask  further  co-operation  of  American  women. 

Canadian  Women  May  Enter 
War-Time  Legislature 

A  WOMAN  member  of  a  Canadian  legisla¬ 
ture  is  one  of  the  results  that  the  war  has 
made  possible  in  Canada.  Miss  Roberta 
Catherine  MacAdams,  now  serving  at  a  military 
hospital  in  Kent,  England,  may  be  a  member  of 
the  Alberta  (Canada)  legislature. 

The  38,000  soldiers  and  75  army  nurses  from 
Alberta,  now  in  England  and  France,  are  to  elect 
two  members  of  the  Alberta  legislature,  and  these 
two  members  must  be  on  active  service.  One  of 
the  candidates  is  Lieutenant  Roberta  Catherine 
MacAdams,  says  the  International  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Neivs. 

Miss  MacAdams  before  the  war  was  supervisor 
of  domestic  science  teaching  in  Alberta  public 
schools,  and  chief  organizer  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  the  women’s  institutes,  which  do 
so  much  for  women  in  scattered  farms.  She  is 
now  a  dietetic  expert  in  the  Canadian  Army  Med¬ 
ical  Corps.  Electioneering  is  carried  on  under 
difficulties,  as  no  meetings  can  be  held.  But  Miss 
MacAdams  is  making  her  program  known  by  a 
circular  letter.  Reconstruction  after  the  war  is 
naturally  the  main  question,  and  Miss  MacAdams 
holds  that  while  men  are  likely  to  think  mainly 
in  terms  of  money,  women  will  think  in  terms  of 
human  life.  There  are  twenty  men  candidates 
for  the  two  vacancies. 


Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Suffrage 


By  Herbert  N.  Pinkham,  Jr. 


THAT  higher  authorities  than  the  Washing¬ 
ton  police  were  responsible  for  the  amazing 
policy  of  roughhouse  employed  against  the 
suffrage  pickets  has  been  suspected  from  the  very 
beginning.  Police  power  in  Washington  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  protect  a  handful  of  women  against  a 
whole  phalanx  of  excited  or  inspired  government 
clerks  and  uniformed  hoodlums,  if  that  power 
were  used. 

It  has  been  believed  by  the  women  themselves 
that  high  Administration  officials,  embarked  upon 
a  program  of  frightfulness,  have  prevented  the 
police  from  giving  the  suffragists  proper  protec¬ 
tion.  In  our  nation’s  capital  women  have  been 
knocked  down  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
by  government  employes — including  sailors  in 
in  iform.  The  police  are  strangely  absent  at  such 
moments,  as  a  rule,  and  arrive  only  in  time  to 
arrest  a  few  women,  six  of  whom  have  recently 
been  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  “obstructing 
traffic.” 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  the  suffragists’  banners 
first  became  embarrassing,  it  was  learned  that  the 
financial  supporters  of  the  suffrage  campaign  had 
been  approached  by  a  police  official  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  no  more  money  be  furnished.  The 
suffrage  lodgings  must  be  given  up,  for  some 
mysterious  reason.  And  so  it  went;  every  possi¬ 
ble  obstacle  was  raised  against  a  continuation  of 
the  picketing,  until  nothing  was  left  but  physical 
violence.  And  now  physical  violence  has  been 
applied . 

Perhaps  the  inscriptions  on  the  suffrage  banners 


were  not  tactful :  it  is  sometimes  awkward,  in¬ 
deed,  to  quote  the  President’s  speeches  after  the 
speeches  have  grown  “cold.”  Also,  a  too  vigorous 
use  of  the  word  “democracy”  is  distasteful  to 
some  government  dignitaries,  it  seems.  But,  right 
or  wrong,  the  suffragists  at  Washington  are  en¬ 
titled  to  police  protection,  even  though  in  the 
minds  of  the  Administration  they  are  not  en¬ 
ded  to  the  ballot. 

PERHAPS,  even  in  America,  we  must  have  a 
law  forbidding  people  to  carry  banners  de¬ 
manding  what  they  consider  their  political 
rights.  Such  a  law  would,  of  course,  prohibit  po¬ 
litical  parades  of  all  kinds,  public  mass  meetings 
and  other  demonstrations  of  one  set  of  opinions 
against  another  set.  Such  a  law  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Myers,  of  Montana,  the  author 
of  the  latest  censorship  and  anti-free  speech  bill. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  pass  the  law  if  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  public  voice  be  stilled  and  the 
nation  become  dumb  and  subservient. 

But  until  there  is  such  a  law,  ....  peo¬ 
ple  must  be  protected  while  their  actions  re¬ 
main  within  the  law.  If  their  opinions  differ 
from  ours,  we  must  refrain  from  smashing  their 
faces;  if  a  certain  number  of  people  believe  that 
they  have  the  right  to  vote  we  may  either  grant 
their  claim  or  turn  them  sadly  away,  but  we  may 
not  roll  them  in  the  gutter;  if  then  they  see  fit 
to  tell  us  that  our  professions  of  democracy  are 
empty,  we  may  smile  sorrowfully  and  murmur 
a  prayer  for  their  ignorance,  but  we  may  not  pelt 


them  with  rotten  eggs  and  fire  a  shot  through  the 
window  of  their  dwelling;  if,  denied  a  properly 
dignified  hearing,  they  insist  upon  walking 
through  the  streets  with  printed  words  on  a  saucy 
banner,  we  may  be  amazed  at  their  zeal  and  pitiful 
of  their  bad  taste,  but  even  for  the  sake  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  accusations  out  of  sight  of  our  foreign 
visitors  (whom  we  have  trained  to  believe  us  per¬ 
fect),  we  may  not  send  them  to  jail . 

All  this  suffrage  shouting  in  Washington  has  as 
its  single  object  the  attainment  of  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  material  support  for  equal  suffrage.  The 
President  has  already  voiced  his  personal  approval 
of  the  suffrage  principle.  His  refusal  to  make 
that  approval  political  as  well  as  personal  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  suffrage  amendment  out  of  Congress. 

President  Wilson’s  word  would  carry  the  ques¬ 
tion  into  Congress.  His  strange  persistency  in 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  initiating  legislation  is 
not  explained.  Without  even  lending  his  name  to 
the  act,  could  not  the  President  have  some  Ad¬ 
ministration  supporter  offer  a  suffrage  resolution 
— which  would  be  perfectly  proper  and  ordinary 
procedure?  Far  from  shrinking  from  the  initia¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Wilson  has  assumed  it  more  vigorously 
than  any  other  President. 

Would  there  be  any  harm  in  letting  Congress 
vote  on  a  suffrage  resolution?  That  would  end 
the  disturbance,  and  it  would  make  our  shield  of 
national  justice  somewhat  brighter. 

It  looks  like  President  Wilson’s  move. — From 
The  Boston  Journal,  August  20,  1917. 


The  Woman’s  Party  in  New  England 


HALL  the  Woman’s  Party  stop  its  work, 
or  shall  we  go  on  until  the  national  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  is  won?” 

“Go  on;  go  on!” 

“Will  New  Hampshire  women  help?” 

“We  will  I” 

The  reply  to  Mabel  Vernon’s  question  came 
loud  and  strong  from  the  New  Hampshire  women 
who  had  gathered^  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hotel 
Orrington  in  Manchester  Saturday  afternoon, 
September  1,  to  hear  about  the  work  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  and  to  organize  a  branch  of  the 
party  in  New  Hampshire.  The  interest  was  in¬ 
tense  as  Joy  Young  told  of  her  experiences  on 
the  picket  line  and  in  the  District  prison,  where 
she  had  spent  three  days  for  carrying  a  purple, 
white  and  gold  banner  on  the  Fourth  of  July; 
and  when  Mabel  Vernon  gave  in  detail  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  is  being  carried  on  for  the  federal 
amendment  the  applause  and  the  spoken  com¬ 
ments  of  the  women  indicated  they  were  ready 
to  give  their  support. 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey,  of  Portsmouth,  presided 
at  the  meeting,  which  was  opened  with  a  few 


words  from  Dr.  Mary  S.  Danforth,  one  of  the 
oldest  suffragists  in  New  Hampshire  and  the 
first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  a  state  medical  so¬ 
ciety  in  this  country. 

Miss  Hovey  told  of  the  many  years  spent  by 
New  Hampshire  women  in  trying  to  gain  their 
political  freedom  and  said  that  the  time  had  now 
come  when  women  who  want  to  see  this  question 
quickly  settled  for  the  nation  should  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Woman’s  Party  which  is  doing 
such  valiant  work.  Miss  Young,  who  had  spent 
several  weeks  in  New  Hampshire  organizing  the 
conference,  told  the  history  of  the  suffrage  pick¬ 
ets  simply  and  earnestly. 

Miss  Vernon  gave  a  stirring  account  of  all  the 
work  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  pointing  out  that 
picketing  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  being 
done  by  the  party  for  the  federal  amendment  and 
that  the  fact  that  many  people  believe  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  being  done  for  suffrage  save  picketing 
proved  the  publicity  value  of  the  picket  line. 

“While  American  men  are  being  sent  abroad  to 
fight  for  democracy  we  American  women  are 
called  on  to  enter  the  struggle  here  at  home  that 
we  may  obtain  our  own  freedom  and  the  estab¬ 


lishment  of  democracy  in  our  own  land,”  said 
Miss  Vernon.  “We  have  come  here  today  to  ask 
the  women  of  New  Hampshire  to  enter  the  fight 
and  to  help  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end.”  The 
appeal  met  with  ready  response.  Immediately  a 
branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party  was  formed,  a 
state  committee  chosen,  money  contributed  and 
resolutions  adopted  calling  on  the  President  for 
action.  The  committee  chosen  is  composed  of 
Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey,  chairman;  Dr.  Mary  S. 
Danforth,  vice-chairman ;  Miss  Helena  Steele, 
secretary;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Steele,  treasurer,  and  Miss 
Pearl  Niven,  membership  chairman. 

The  day  before  the  conference,  members 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  had  an  interview  with 
Hon.  Sherman  E.  Burroughs,  the  representative 
from  the  district,  in  his  Manchester  office,  con¬ 
cerning  his  stand  on  the  national  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment.  Representative  Burroughs  declared  he  had 
been  a  suffragist  for  twenty  years  and  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment.  The 
women  present  urged  him  to  do  all  in  his  power 
as  a  member  of  the  House  to  have  the  amend¬ 
ment  brought  to  an  immediate  vote  and  passed. 
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An  “Outside  ’  Impression  of  Occoquan 


MISS  GERTRUDE  STEVENSON,  a  staff  writer  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Times,  is  the  only  woman  correspondent  who  has  been  sent  to 
Occoquan  workhouse  to  “cover”  the  most  important  “suffrage  story”  that  has  ever  held  the  attention  of  the  press.  Dozens  of  correspondents 
from  many  States  have  been  “entertained”  by  Superintendent  Whittaker,  accepted  overnight  hospitality  from  him,  and  also  accepted  his  stories 
of  the  treatment  accorded  suffrage  prisoners — on  faith.  Miss  Stevenson  is  the  only  reporter,  man  or  woman,  who  actually  saw  the  suffrage  prisoners 
— and  she  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  them.  She  showed  her  feeling  as  to  their  treatment.  Shortly  after  her  first  articles  on  the  suffrage  situation 
appeared  she  was  replaced  at  Occoquan  by  a  man  reporter. 


IN  Washington  when  a  woman  asks  for  her  po¬ 
litical  liberty,  the  authorities  reply  by  depriv¬ 
ing  her  of  her  personal  freedom,  thinking, 
curiously  enough,  that  by  imprisoning  refined 
American  women  in  an  isolated  workhouse  orig¬ 
inally  designed  to  house  the  riff-raff  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  population  they  can  silence  this  woman’s 
clamor  for  representation  in  the  government. 

And,  because  they  are  not  being  starved  or 
beaten,  there  are  plenty  of  people  in  the  Capital, 
who  cannot  at  all  see  that  these  suffrage  pickets 
are  enduring  a  very  real  martyrdom  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  how  earnestly  they  de¬ 
sire  the  vote. 

Only  a  woman  contemplating  the  thousand  and 
one  refined  tortures  of  such  an  imprisonment  and 
one  who  has  had  a  first  hand  opportunity  to  see 
just  what  happens  to  the  suffragists  imprisoned 
at  Occoquan,  can  appreciate  just  how  intensely 
they  must  love  the  cause  in  order  to  be  willing  to 
spend  a  month  of  precious  freedom  in  veritable 
sackcloth  and  ashes  and  in  a  pseudo-Siberian 
exile. 

Just  imagine,  you  women  who  don’t  know  the 
touch  of  anything  harsher  than  batiste  or  silk 
against  your  delicate  skin,  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  every  article  of  your  wearing  apparel  sud¬ 
denly  whisked  away  from  your  sight  and  to  find 
substituted  a  regalia  which  consists  of  a  chemise 
of  coarse,  unbleached  cotton,  not  even  smoothed 
by  an  iron,  a  petticoat  of  a  sort  of  ticking,  a 
mother  hubbard  wrapper  of  heavy  gray  and  white 
striped  cheviot,  all  made  ridiculously  loose  and 
bulky,  a  pair  of  loose,  coarse  cotton  stockings  and 
a  pair  of  low  heeled,  square  toed  shoes,  fashioned 
entirely  for  wear  and  not  at  all  for  comfort. 

Every  woman  knows,  of  course,  that  the  very 
fact  of  being  obliged  to  wear  a  uniform  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  hardship  and  humiliation.  Completely  van¬ 
ished  is  the  identity  one’s  own  clothes  pro¬ 
vide — completely  gone  is  the  evidence  of  taste  and 
individuality  to  which  one’s  own  clothes  are  a 
very  certain  index.  Husbands  admitted  to  visit 
their  wives  walked  directly  past  them  not  recog¬ 
nizing  in  these  dowdy  figures  their  own  fastidi¬ 
ous  and  dainty  spouses.  Sans  corsets,  sans  gar¬ 
ters,  even  the  prettiest,  sprightliest  little  suffragist 
cuts  a  sorry  figure  in  her  prison  garb— so  that 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  isn’t  a  hardship  but  a  blessing 
that  friends  and  sweethearts  are  barred  from 
visits. 

TO  suddenly  have  to  drop  all  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  affairs,  one’s  engagements,  one’s  plans 
and  without  even  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
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over-night  bag,  to  find  oneself  all  in  a  moment 
transported  from  a  court  room  to  a  whitewashed 
workhouse,  to  sleep  in  a  dormitory  with  poor  un¬ 
fortunates  convicted  of  such  offenses  as  drunken¬ 
ness,  disorderly  conduct,  and  street  walking,  and 
to  be  practically  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  one’s  friends,  that  is  the  fate  of  a  convicted 
suffragist  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

Girls  reared  in  the  homes  of  the  greatest  re¬ 
finement  find  themselves  obliged  to  dress  and  un¬ 
dress  in  the  presence  of  prisoners  plucked  from 
the  mire  of  the  underworld.  Not  a  privacy  re¬ 
mains  to  them.  Their  bathing  even  must  proceed 
with  four  or  five  simultaneously  using  the  series 
of  showers,  with  no  curtains  between  and  a  lynx- 
eyed  matron  supervising  the  proceedings.  Not  a 
moment,  sleeping  or  waking,  can  they  know  that 
delicious  sense  of  “being  by  oneself.”  Contem¬ 
plating  the  plight  of  the  suffragists,  one  can  easily 
understand  why  self-respect  and  modesty  so  soon 
desert  girls  unfortunate  enough  to  be  sentenced 
to  a  reformatory  or  a  workhouse. 

Only  a  dainty  woman  whose  morning  bath  is 
as  necessary  as  the  air  she  breathes  can  appre-. 
ciate  what  it  means  to  be  reduced  to  the  proverbial 
Saturday  night  “soap  and  soak,”  although,  truth 
to  tell,  the  workhouse  regulations  can  be  shattered 
to  the  extent  of  taking  two  a  week.  It  isn’t  that 
the  workhouse  superintendent  is  averse  to  bathing, 
but  the  workhouse  regime  must  proceed,  willy, 
nilly,  and  in  that  grim  and  awful  program,  there 
is  really  no  room  for  the  daily  bath.  Needless  to 
say  it  is  only  an  occasional  visiting  suffragist  who 
finds  this  rule  a  hardship.  The  regular  “guests” 
of  the  place,  on  the  contrary,  rather  resent  the 
coming  of  Saturday. 

PICTURE  two  long  rows  of  tiny  white  cots, 
set  much  closer  together  than  in  any  hospital 
ward,  in  a  very  narrow  but  well  ventilated 
dormitory  and  you  have  the  sleeping  quarters  of 
the  suffragists  who  dared  to  picket  the  residence 
of  the  President  of  these  United  States.  They 
proceed  to  bed,  as  they  are  forced  to  do  every¬ 
thing  else,  in  single  file  and  naturally,  being  such 
a  novelty  to  the  workhouse  inmates,  nothing  the 
suffragists  do  is  overlooked  by  the  prying  vulgar 
eyes  of  their  sleeping  companions.  Six-thirty  is 
the  hour  for  rising  and  again  in  rows,  at  a  sort 
of  trough,  they  proceed  to  toothbrush  drill. 

Once  dressed  in  their  coarse,  ill-fitting  clothes, 
they  file  into  the  dining  room,  where  noses  are 
counted  to  see  that  no  venturesome  lass  has  es¬ 
caped  during  the  night,  and  where,  overlooking 
the  colored  women  prisoners  at  their  meal,  the 


suffragists  break  their  fast,  usually  on  bread  and 
water.  Now  bread  and  water  isn't  the  whole 
menu,  but  for  you  or  me  or  the  suffragists,  bread 
and  water  is  really  all  of  that  breakfast  one  would 
care  to  eat.  After  a  month  at  Occoquan  the  suf¬ 
fragists  will  be  in  training  for  war  rations,  since 
butter  and  sugar  are  unknown  luxuries. 

So  far  the  suffragists  have  not  been  made 
members  of  the  fly  squad  of  the  scrubbing  brigade, 
even  Occoquan  discipline  scarcely  daring  to  go 
to  that  extreme,  but  they  have  been  put  to  work 
in  the  sewing  room,  where  from  seven-thirty  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
few  minutes  off  for  a  lunch — and  such  a  lunch — 
they  are  obliged  to  make  heavy  uniforms  and  un¬ 
derwear,  probably  for  fellow  pickets  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  future. 

OCCOQUAN  probably  has  the  distinction  of 
having  the  stiffest  rules  of  any  institution 
in  the  country,  state’s  prisons  not  excepted. 
Some  folks  even  hint  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  political  offenders  are  confined  there  instead 
of  in  the  District  jail  wherein  the  regular  routine 
of  any  other  offender  charged  with  the  same  of¬ 
fense  would  be  locked  up.  One  visit  a  month  is 
allowed  and  that  only  to  a  member  of  the  prison¬ 
er’s  immediate  family.  One  business  and  one  per¬ 
sonal  letter  is  the  limit  of  indulgence  and  all  out¬ 
going  and  incoming  mail  must  be  perused  by  the 
censorious  eye  of  the  matron.  To  girls  like  Miss 
Lucy  Ewing  and  Mrs.  W.  Upton  Watson,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  who  haven’t  either  kith  or  kin  within  a 
thousand  mile,  this  ruling  is  an  obvious  hardship. 
It  means  thirty  days  of  no  companionship  other 
than  the  highly  edifying  association  with  Occo- 
quan’s  regular  inmates. 

In  the  beginning  the  suffs  were  forced  to  use 
the  common  drinking  cup,  but  when  even  the 
hardened  reporters  argued  against  this,  they  were 
given  cups  of  their  own. 

So  if  anyone  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
picketing  suffragists  are  in  earnest,  or  whether 
or  not  they  are  sincere,  or  whether  or  not  this 
Occoquan  business  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  lark, 
just  try,  in  your  imagination,  one  stretch  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  at  Occoquan  and  then  see  if  you 
won’t  decide,  as  I  have  done,  that  these  suffs 
must  be  very  desperately  in  earnest  and  very  de¬ 
termined  to  win  out  on  this  matter  of  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment. 

Isn’t  it  strange  that  the  persons  having  to  do 
with  the  passage  of  the  amendment,  and  with  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  suffragists,  don’t  see  it 
that  way,  too? 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced, 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against) . 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


Soldiers  of  Freedom 

N  September  fourth  President  Wilson  led  the  recently  drafted  “soldiers  of 
freedom”  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  first  lap  of  their  journey  to  the 
battlefields  of  France. 


On  the  same  afternoon  another  line  of  soldiers  of  freedom  marched  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Women  who  believe  that  the  United  States  must  back  up  its  effort  to 
establish  democracy  in  Europe  by  making  democracy  firm  at  home  marched  to 
the  White  House  reviewing  stand  with  banners  to  bring  this  conviction  home  to 
the  Administration  that  denies  them  suffrage.  They  were  swept  away  like  crim¬ 
inals  by  the  police  from  the  parade  meant  to  visualize  a  democracy  united  in  action 
for  war.  So  gross  is  the  indifference  of  this  Government  toward  women ! 


President  Wilson  has  drafted  his  army  of  men  to  fight,  he  says,  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  peace.  In  support  of  his  purpose  he  has  called,  moveover,  upon  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  themselves  to  speak  out  in  democracy.  Only  when  they  have  made 
clear  their  own  will  behind  the  will  of  their  government,  he  declared  in  his  answer 
to  the  peace  note  of  the  Pope,  can  Germany  join  the  free  peoples  in  a  covenanted, 
enduring  peace  based  upon  justice,  fairness  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind. 
President  Wilson  asks  the  Germans  to  speak  out.  The  American  women  who 
struggle  to  speak  out  he  puts  in  prison. 


If  this  Government  persists  in  holding  out  against  American  women  sense¬ 
lessly  the  President’s  soldiers  of  freedom  will  fight  handicapped.  No  nation  so 
backward  of  vision  as  deliberately  to  keep  its  women  disfranchised  in  this  genera¬ 
tion  can  lead  in  settling  a  better  order  in  the  world.  Unless  the  Govei'nment  is 
roused  to  throw  off  its  false,  provincial  creed  that  this  country  is  a  finished  de¬ 
mocracy,  unless  President  Wilson  shows  himself  wise  enough  to  put  through  the 
federal  amendment  for  woman  suffrage,  the  United  States  will  hardly  be  able 
itself  to  take  place  as  an  efficient,  coherent  democracy  in  a  group  of  free  peoples. 
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The  Legal  Aspect  of  the  Suffrage  Case 

By  Gertrude  Hunter,  LL,  B.,  Minnesota  College  of  Law 


TWENTY-THREE  more  American  women  have  been  arrested  for  petitioning  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  liberty. 
The  women  arrested  in  front  of  the  White  House  August  23,  found  guilty  and  their  cases  appealed,  are  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Hunter  and  Mrs.  Clara  Fuller,  of  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Kate  Boeck,  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Lockwood,  Mrs. 
Pauline  Adams,  and  Miss  Maude  Jamison,  of  Virginia;  Miss  Margaret  Fotheringham  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  of  New  York;  Miss 
Vivian  Pierce,  of  California;  and  Miss  Cornelia  Alexander  Beach,  of  Kentucky. 

The  women  arrested  for  attempting  to  petition  the  President  September  4,  the  day  of  the  parade  of  drafted  men,  and  who  are 
now  facing  sentence,  aie  Miss  Eleanor  Calnan,  of  Massachusetts;  Miss  Lucy  Branham  and  Miss  Julia  Emory,  of  Maryland;  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Bartlett,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Annie  Arniel,  of  Delaware;  Mrs.  William  Wallace  Chisholm  and  Miss  Mary  Win- 
sor,  of  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Maude  Malone,  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  Miss  Margaret  Fotheringham,  and  Miss  Edith  Ainge,  of  New  York- 
Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  of  Virginia;  and  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


ANOTHER  act  in  the  drama  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  persecution  of  women  has  been 
staged  in  the  recent  trials  of  the  arrested 
pickets.  Were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  princi¬ 
ples  involved  it  would  rather  impress  one  as 
opera  bouffe,  in  which  the  President,  perhaps,  was 
the  silent  director,  the  judge  the  stage  manager, 
and  we  the  principals. 

The  procedure  in  a  case  in  which  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  is  so  sure  of  its  ground  that  it  can  ignore 
rules  of  practice  which  would  throw  a  case 
against  a  drunk  or  criminal  out  of  court  rides 
to  a  successful  conclusion  in  a  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  police  court,  where  the  judge  is  responsi¬ 
ble,  not  to  the  people  over  whose  destinies  he 
presides,  but  only  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointee  he  is. 

The  Police  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  different  from  any  police  court  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  other  police  court  from 
which  there  is  not  an  absolute  right  of  an  ap¬ 
peal.  There  is  no  right  of  appeal  from  the  police 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  except  by  the 
granting  of  a  writ  of  error  by  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  a  petition  and  a  bill 
of  exceptions,  which  must  be  perfected  and 
signed  by  the  trial  judge  three  days  after  final 
judgment.  The  time  allowed  is  short,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  taking  an  appeal  technical,  and  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  the  appeal  is  a  matter  of  grace  by  the 
judge  to  whom  the  petition  is  presented  and  not 
a  matter  of  right  of  the  petitioner. 

On  the  appeal  only  questions  of  law  are  con¬ 
sidered  and  not  questions  of  fact.  In  order  to 
appeal  it  is  necessary  that  a  technical  lawyer 
should  take  the  case  at  its  beginning  and  properly 
take  and  have  allowed  exceptions  during  the 
trial  of  the  case  which  might  be  considered  er¬ 
rors  of  law  on  which  to  base  the  application  for 
a  writ  of  error. 

In  any  other  police  court  an  absolute  right  of 
appeal  is  granted  to  any  person  convicted  of  a 
minor  offense  and  the  case  is  heard  over  in  the 
appellate  court.  In  this  jurisdiction,  the  National 
Capital,  no  unfortunate  can  appeal  unless  his  or 
her  rights  are  protected  by  a  carefully  prepared 
record  upon  which  to  base  an  application  for  a 
writ  of  error. 


The  average  number  of  arrests  in  Washington 
is  35,000  annually.  Of  these  thousands  who  come 
before  the  police  court  few  appeals  are  even  at¬ 
tempted  and  fewer  still  allowed.  The  records  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  disclose  that  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  court  twenty-four  years  ago 
only  sixty-seven  appeals  have  been  allowed  from 
the  police  court,  and  thirty-seven  applications  for 
writs  of  error  whose  counsel  carefully  prepared 
a  record  for  the  purpose  of  appeal  have  been 
denied.  Less  than  two  out  of  every  three  per¬ 
sons  who  reached  the  point  of  getting  a  bill  of 
exceptions  signed  and  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  were  successful  in  even  getting 
into  that  court  and  fewer  still  have  had  their  con¬ 
victions  reversed  by  that  court.  The  average  of 
appeals  taken  from  the  police  court  is  less  than 
five  per  year  out  of  thirty-five  thousand  cases, 
while  the  average  of  appeals  allowed  is  less  than 
three  per  year,  and  the  average  of  successful  ap¬ 
peals  resulting  in  a  reversal  of  the  police  court’s 
sentence  is  still  less.  The  cases  of  those  who  get 
a  reversal  are  generaliy  sent  back  to  the  police 
court  for  a  new  trial. 

In  the  appeal  of  the  case  of  the  six  women  who 
were  arrested  for  picketing  August  23,  1917,  the 
points  covered  by  Mr.  O’Brien,  counsel  for  the 
pickets,  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  presented  to  Jus¬ 
tice  Robb,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  his  con¬ 
sideration,  were  the  following: 

1.  A  motion  to  quash  which  was  overruled. 

2.  The  refusal  to  grant  a  bill  of  particulars. 

3.  The  denial  of  a  jury  trial. 

4.  A  motion  to  dismiss  on  the  ground  of  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  evidence,  which  was  overruled. 

5.  That  the  offense,  if  any  was  committed,  was 
committed  on  property  exclusively  under  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  above  points  in  the  bill  of  exceptions, 
those  which  were  given  especial  consideration  in 
the  granting  of  the  writ  of  error  by  Justice  Robb 
were  the  second,  the  denial  of  a  jury  trial,  and  the 
third,  the  insufficiency  of  evidence. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  second  trial  of 
the  six  pickets  who  were  rearrested  with  the  four 
additional  pickets  August  28,  1917,  the  points  of 
error  were  the  same  as  in  the  first  bill  of  excep¬ 
tions,  with  the  addition  of  the  following: 


6.  The  admission  of  improper  evidence. 

7.  A  motion  to  dismiss  as  to  all  the  defendants 
on  the  ground  of  not  being  identified,  which  was 
overruled. 

8.  Motion  to  dismiss  as  to  all  defendants  except 
Lucy  Burns,  Pauline  Adams,  and  Margaret  Foth¬ 
eringham,  who  were  the  only  defendants  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  witness  was  able  to  identify,  and  which 
was  overruled  by  the  trial  judge. 

ihe  second  appeal  has  been  granted  on  the 
same  points  at  issue  as  was  the  first.  In  grant¬ 
ing  the  second  appeal  Justice  Robb,  through  Mat¬ 
thew  O'Brien,  attorney  for  the  pickets,  has 
warned  the  suffragists  that: 

He  granted  the  second  writ  upon  the  repre¬ 
sentation  by  counsel  that  the  ladies  had  not  been 
fully  advised  after  the  issuance  of  the  prior  writ. 
The  contention  of  the  ladies  that  they  have  been 
illegally  convicted  in  the  police  court  merits  an 
authoritative  determination  by  the  court  of  last 
resort.  Without  committing  himself  as  to  what 
the  final  decision  would  be,  he  was  willing  to  give 
them  their  day  in  court.  Whatever  rights  they 
have  can  be  determined  in  the  cases  now  pending 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  flhere  are  no.  property 
lights  involved  and  there  could  be  no  rights  of 
liberty  involved  unless  the  ladies  in  the  future 
violate  what  the  police  court  has  declared  to  be 
the  law,  and  if  that  attitude  is  assumed,  no  fur¬ 
ther  writ  can  be  had  from  him.  Neither  the  most 
persuasive  lawyer  nor  the  prettiest  picket,  nor 
both  combined,  could  influence  him  to  issue  an¬ 
other  writ.  Until  the  police  court  is  reversed,  the 
law  as  declared  by  the  police  court  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  good  citizens.” 

WHAI  is  to  be  said  of  a  judge  or  a  case  at 
bar  where  the  judgment  of  the  court  is 
meted  out  before  the  offense,  and  where 
an  appeal  is  denied  before  it  is  applied  for,  re- 
gardless  of  the  merits  of  the  individual  case,  or 
of  the  law  involved  in  the  granting  or  denying 
of  a  writ  of  error? 

Meanwhile  the  farce  continues.  Women  are 
arrested,  tried  and  convicted  on  charges  which 
evade  the  real  issue  entirely  and  before  judges 
who  rule,  not  by  legal  authority  or  rules  of  jus¬ 
tice,  but  by  personal  prejudice  and  opposition  to 
the  principle  involved. 


j 


Investigation  of  Government  Workhouse  Demanded 


A  PROMISED  investigation  is  the  result  of 
the  published  protests  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  over  the  unsanitary  and  in¬ 
human  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Government 
workhouse  at  Occoquan,  Virginia,  where  the  suf¬ 
fragists,  sentenced  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  carrying  suffrage  flags  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  are  confined. 

•  Following  her  dismissal  from  the  institution, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Bovee,  for  eight  months  an  officer 
in  the  place,  called  at  the  suffrage  headquarters 
to  tell  their  friends  of  the  condition  of  the  con¬ 
fined  suffragists.  She  described  conditions  as  she 
knew  them  in  the  workhouse,  with  the  result  that 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  a  member  of  the  national  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  who 
as  counsel  of  the  imprisoned  women,  had  herself 
observed  many  lacks  in  the  treatment  of  suffrage 
prisoners,  fifed  charges  concerning  conditions  at 
the  workhouse  as  run  by  Superintendent  Whit¬ 
taker,  with  Commissioner  Brownlow,  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  an  appointee  of  President  Wil¬ 
son.  With  this  communication  was  sent  an  af¬ 
fidavit  voluntarily  sworn  to  by  Mrs.  Bovee.  These 
communications  follow : 

Hon.  louis  w.  brownlow, 

Washington,  D.  C., 

August  30,  1917. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brownlow:  As  counsel  for  six 
women  imprisoned  for  a  month  in  the  Occoquan 
workhouse  on  the  charge  of  “obstructing  traffic,” 

I  visited  those  prisoners  on  August  21,  22,  and  25. 

I  found  them  suffering  from  many  causes  that,  on 
public  grounds,  ought  to  be  instantly  remedied. 

The  prisoners  for  whom  I  am  counsel  gave  the 
following  report  on  the  food  served  them.  In 
amount  it  is  ample,  but  in  quality,  often  uneatable. 
The  hominy,  the  chief  article  of  the  morning 
meal,  is  sour  and  dirty.  The  meat  served  at  the 
midday  meal  is  very  tough,  old,  and  often  tainted. 
The  corned  beef  served  at  dinner  and  supper  can¬ 
not  be  eaten;  one  of  the  prisoners  found  worms 
in  it.  The  soup  served  at  dinner  and  supper  is 
often  very  bad.  As  soup  and  cornbread  are  all 
that  is  served  to  the  prisoners  for  supper,  they 
have  had,  on  two  occasions  to  my  knowledge,  to 
go  without  supper  altogether. 

On  Saturday,  August  25,  I  found  the  six 
women,  after  a  week  of  detention  at  Occoquan, 
looking  very  pale  and  thin.  Two  of  them  par¬ 
ticularly,  Mrs.  William  Watson  and  Miss  Lucy 
Ewing,  both  of  Chicago,  seemed  seriously  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  treatment  they  have  undergone. 

On  Wednesday,  August  23,  a  doctor  saw  them 
and  prescribed  for  them  a  cup  of  milk  at  each 
meal.  This  order  was  a  great  relief  to  their 
friends,  although  they  were  surprised  that  pris¬ 
oners  were  given  milk  only  on  a  doctor’s  prescrip¬ 
tion.  But  the  prisoners  tell  me  that  the  milk 
given  them  is  weak,  watery,  not  sustaining,  and 
not  fresh. 

When  our  friends  were  sent  to  prison  they  ex¬ 


pected  that  the  food  would  be  extremely  plain ; 
but  they  also  expected  that  when  they  were  in 
the  charge  of  the  District  government,  enough 
eatable  food  would  be  given  them  to  maintain 
them  in  their  ordinary  state  of  health.  This  has 
not  been  the  case. 

THE  testimony  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  Miss 
Lavinia  Dock,  a  trained  nurse,  is  extremely 
valuable  on  the  question  of  food  supplied 
at  Occoquan.  Miss  Dock  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Nurses  and  a  member  of 
the  International  Council  of  Nurses.  She  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  her  profession.  She  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  work  after  the  Johnstown  flood  and 
during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Florida.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  war  she  organized  the  Red  Cross 
work  with  Clara  Barton.  “I  really  thought,”  said 
Miss  Dock  to  me  when  I  last  saw  her,  “that  I 
could  eat  everything,  but  here  I  have  hard  work 
choking  down  enough  food  to  keep  life  in.” 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
conditions  should  be  instantly  remedied.  When 
these  and  other  prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
prison,  they  were  sentenced  to  detention,  and  not 
to  starvation  or  semi-starvation. 

The  hygienic  conditions  have  been  improved 
at  Occoquan  since  a  group  of  suffragists  were  im¬ 
prisoned  there.  But  they  are  still  bad.  The  water 
they  drink  is  kept  in  an  open  pail,  from  which 
it  is  ladled  into  a  drinking  cup.  The  prisoners 
frequently  dip  the  drinking  cup  directly  into  the 
pail. 

The  same  piece  of  soap  is  used  for  every  pris¬ 
oner.  As  the  prisoners  in  Occoquan  are  some¬ 
times  seriously  afflicted  with  disease,  this  practice 
is  appallingly  negligent. 

Concerning  the  general  conditions  of  the  prison 
I  am  enclosing  with  this  letter,  affidavits  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Bovee,  an  ex-officer  of  the  workhouse 
at  Occoquan.  The  prisoners  for  whom  I  am 
counsel  are  aware  that  cruel  practices  go  on  at 
Occoquan.  On  one  occasion  they  heard  Super¬ 
intendent  Whittaker  kicking  a  woman  in  the  next 
room.  They  heard  Whittaker’s  voice,  the  sound 
of  the  blows,  and  the  woman’s  cries. 

I  lay  these  facts  before  you  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  information  given  you  concerning  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  whose  administration  you,  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Lucy  Burns. 


Affidavit  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Bovee: 

I  WAS  discharged  yesterday  as  an  officer  of 
Occoquan  workhouse.  For  eight  months  I 
acted  as  night  officer,  with  no  complaint  as  to 
my  performance  of  my  duties.  Yesterday  Super¬ 
intendent  Whittaker  told  me  I  was  discharged, 
and  gave  me  two  hours  in  which  to  get  out.  I 
demanded  the  charges  from  the  matron,  Mrs. 


Herndon,  and  1  was  told  that  it  was  owing  to 
something  that  Senator  Lewis  had  said. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  at 
Occoquan.  I  have  had  charge  of  all  the  suffragist 
prisoners  who  have  been  there.  I  know  that  their 
mail  has  been  withheld  from  them.  Mrs.  Hern¬ 
don,  the  matron,  reads  the  mail,  and  often  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  us  at  the  officers’  table.  She  said 
of  a  letter  sent  to  one  of  the  suffragist  pickets 
now  in  the  workhouse,  “They  told  her  to  keep  her 
eyes  open  and  notice  everything.”  “She  will 
never  get  that  letter,”  said  Mrs.  Herndon.  Then 
she  corrected  herself  and  added,  “Not  until  she 
goes  away.”  Ordinarily,  the  mail  not  given  the 
prisoners  is  destroyed.  The  mail  for  the  suf¬ 
fragists  is  saved  for  them  until  they  are  ready 
to  go  away.  I  have  seen  three  of  the  women 
have  one  letter  each,  but  that  is  all.  The  three 
were  Mrs.  Watson,  Miss  Ewing,  and,  I  think, 
Miss  Flannagan. 

THE  blankets  now  being  used  in  the  prison 
have  been  in  use  since  December  without  be¬ 
ing  washed  or  cleaned.  Blankets  are  washed 
once  a  year.  Officers  are  warned  not  to  touch  any 
of  the  bedding.  The  one  officer  who  has  to  handle 
it  is  compelled  by  the  regulations  to  wear  rubber 
gloves  while  she  does  so.  The  sheets  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  prisoners  are  not  changed  completely,  even 
when  one  has  gone,  and  another  takes  her  bed. 
Instead,  the  top  sheet  is  put  on  the  bottom,  and 
one  fresh  sheet  given  them.  I  was  not  there 
when  these  suffragists  arrived,  so  I  do  not  know 
how  their  bedding  was  arranged.  I  doubt  whether 
the  authorities  would  have  dared  to  give  them 
one  soiled  sheet. 

The  prisoners  with  diseases  are  not  always  iso¬ 
lated  by  any  means.  In  the  colored  dormitory 
there  are  now  two  women  in  advanced  stages  of 
consumption.  Women  suffering  from  syphilis, 
who  have  open  sores,  are  put  in  the  hospital.  But 
those  whose  sores  are  temporarily  healed  are  put 
in  the  same  dormitory  with  the  others.  There 
have  been  several  such  in  my  dormitory. 

When  the  prisoners  come,  they  must  undress 
and  take  a  shower  bath.  For  this  they  take  a 
piece  of  soap  from  a  bucket  in  the  store  room. 
When  they  have  finished,  they  throw  the  soap 
back  in  the  bucket.  The  suffragists  are  permitted 
three  showers  a  week,  and  have  only  these  pieces 
of  soap  which  are  common  to  all  inmates.  There 
is  no  soap  at  all  in  the  washrooms. 

The  beans,  hominy,  rice,  corn  meal  (which  is 
exceedingly  coarse,  like  chicken  feed),  and  cereal 
have  all  had  worms  in  them.  Someimes  the 
worms  float  on  top  of  the  soup.  Often  they  are 
found  in  the  cornbread.  The  first  suffragists  sent 
the  worms  to  Whittaker  on  a  spoon.  On  the  farm 
is  a  fine  herd  of  Holsteins.  The  cream  is  made 
into  butter,  and  sold  to  the  tuberculosis  hospital 
in  Washington.  At  the  officers’  table  we  have 
very  good  milk.  The  prisoners  do  not  have  any 
butter,  or  sugar,  and  no  milk  except  by  order  of 
the  doctor. 


Prisoners  are  punished  by  being  put  on  bread 
and  water  or  by  being  beaten.  I  know  of  one  girl 
who  has  been  kept  seventeen  days  on  only  water 
this  month  in  the  “booby  house.”  The  same  girl 
was  kept  nineteen  days  on  water  last  year,  be¬ 
cause  she  beat  Superintendent  Whittaker  when  he 
tried  to  beat  her. 

Superintendent  Whittaker  or  his  son  are  the 
only  ones  who  beat  the  girls.  Officers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  lay  a  hand  on  them  in  punishment.  1 
know  of  one  girl  beaten  until  the  blood  had  to  be 
scrubbed  from  her  clothing  and  from  the  floor 
of  the  “booby  house.”  I  have  never  actually  seen 
a  girl  beaten,  but  I  have  seen  her  afterward,  and 
I  have  heard  the  cries  and  the  blows.  Dorothy 


Warfield  was  beaten,  and  the  suffragists  heard 
the  beating. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Bovee. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  day  of 
August  28,  1917. 

Joseph  H.  Batt,  Notary  Public. 

[seal.] 

FOLLOWING  the  filing  of  these  charges,  wide 
publicity  was  given  to  the  matter  in  both  the 
local  and  the  New  York  press,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  some  of  the  unsanitary  conditions  at 
the  workhouse  were  instantly  remedied  and  the 
quality  of  the  food  improved.  The  suffrage  pris¬ 
oners,  however,  have  all  been  placed  in  solitary 


confinement,  and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other.  Evidently  the  director 
of  the  prison,  pending  the  investigation  of  the 
institution,  desires  as  little  talk  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  suffrage  prisoners. 

Solitary  confinement,  except  for  the  unbearaoie 
monotony,  is  not  a  hardship.  The  four  so-called 
“hospital  rooms”  of  the  institution  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  for  four  prisoners.  Two 
suffrage  prisoners  at  night  are  placed  at  the  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  long  dormitory;  and  in  the 
daytime  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  sewing  room. 

The  investigation  of  the  workhouse  conditions 
will  proceed  next  week,  with  numbers  of  the  local 
board  of  charities  in  charge. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


The  Noble  Two  Thousand 

HERE’S  nothing  in  a  name,  of  course;  but 
we  cannot  help  being  impressed  by  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  Louis  Lawein  and  John  Gottlieb 
being  most  prominent  in  the  storming  of  suffrage 
headquarters  at  Washington.  Two  thousand  in¬ 
dignant  men  and  women,  says  a  Washington  dis¬ 
patch,  beseiged  suffrage  headquarters,  hardly  a 
block  from  the  White  House,  finally  becoming  so 
inflamed  that  they  pelted  the  building,  its  ban¬ 
ners,  flags  and  occupants  with  ancient  eggs,  over¬ 
ripe  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  There  were 
sailors  in  the  mob;  it  appears  from  the  nomen¬ 
clature  that  there  were  also  some  friends  of  the 
Kaiser.  The  sailors  planted  a  ladder  against  the 
building,  mounted  to  the  balcony  on  which  were 
flaunted  the  suffrage  banners,  and  engaged  the 
suffragists.  To  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  sail¬ 
ors  be  it  said  that  they  were  victors.  What 
woman,  wherever  or  whenever,  has  ever  been  able 
to  withstand  a  sailor? 

Note  also  that  the  police  arrested  two  of  the 
two  thousand  brave  men  and  gentle  women. 
For  shame !  Arrest  men  for  showing  woman  her 
inferiority  to  man !  What  though  women  are  ever 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  warfare,  which  starves 
them  body  and  soul  ?  Their  part  is  to  keep  silent 
in  street  and  synagogue.  The  dogs  should  be  set 
on  them  when  they  break  silence. 

This  appears  to  have  been  successfully  done; 
but  the  yellow  curs  who  assaulted  those  whom  it 
was  safe  to  assault  have  done  their  work  poorly. 
They  should  by  all  means  have  killed  a  couple  of 
dozen  suffs  and  dragged  them  by  the  heels  ovcr 
the  White  House  lawn.  Then  might  the  Nation 
have  come  to  a  realization  of  the  great  peril  it  is 
in. — Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  August  16,  1917. 

Frightfulness 

S  President  Wilson  blind  to  the  danger  of  such 
outbreaks  by  lawless  sailors  and  soldiers 
against  American  women  who  claim  protec¬ 
tion  under  the  Constitution  in  their  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy? 

We  are  reminded  of  the  open  letter  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  written  by  Dr.  Algenon  S.  Crapsey, 


of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  protesting  against  the  attack 
in  Boston  of  a  mob  led  by  United  States  soldiers 
and  sailors  on  a  Socialist  procession,  in  which  he 
says : 

“What  the  German  government  would  hardly 
dare  to  do  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  is  done  with  im¬ 
punity  in  the  city  of  Boston  (and  Washington). 

“The  danger  of  such  outbreaks  must  be  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  dullest  intelligence.  Unless  sternly  sup¬ 
pressed  this  lawless  action  of  the  soldiery  will 
alienate  that  vast  body  of  men  and  women  in 
this  country  who  have,  with  much  reluctance, 
given  their  support  to  their  President  in  his  war 
policy,  basing  their  consent  on  his  declaration  that 
the  purpose  of  the  war  was  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.”- — Maryland  Suffrage  News, 
August. 

Who  ? 

HO  is  responsible  for  the  lawlessness  which 
disgraced  the  streets  of  Washington  yes¬ 
terday? 

Women  were  roughed,  man-handled,  knocked 
down  by  a  lot  of  young  hoodlums — and  some  not 
so  young — egged  on  by  a  lot  of  sailors  wearing 
the  navy  uniform;  fist  fights  took  place  in  front 
of  the  White  House;  rioting  and  the  threat  of 
much  more  serious  trouble  was  almost  continuous 
along  the  line  from  Cameron  House  to  Executive 
avenue. 

And  the  police  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  !  That  was  the  amazing,  the  inexplicable 
part  of  the  disgrace  of  yesterday. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  Major  Pullman  is 
not  responsible.  If  he  dared  to  permit  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  his  own  account,  his  job  would  not  be 
worth  30  cents  this  morning.  He  got  his  orders 
from  somewhere,  from  somebody — orders  which 
deliberately  permitted  the  roughing  of  these  suf¬ 
fragists  as  a  means  of  cowing  and  coercing  them 
when  other  means  had  failed;  orders  which  have 
resulted  in  an  impossible,  a  monstrous  situation. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  President  Wilson 
gave  his  assent  to  the  course  that  is  now  being 


pursued.  Politically,  it  is  silly;  as  a  piece  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  it  is  the  most  inept  thing  that  Washing¬ 
ton  has  seen  in  a  long  time.  The  idea  that  the 
police  of  Washington  must  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  mob  violence  on  women  ought  to  be 
smashed  by  now,  for  two  days  is  about  all  that 
the  city  can  endure  of  it. 

This  is  entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
propagandist  methods  pushed  by  the  suffragists. 
There  is  a  wide  split  of  opinion  about  that.  But 
either  the  pickets  must  be  abolished  or  they  must 
be  protected  from  hoodlums.  That  much  the 
honor  and  name  of  the  city  demand. — Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald,  August  16,  1917. 

An  Unfair  Advantage 

NE  outcome  of  the  recent  picketing  of  the 
White  House  grounds  by  members  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  which  would  seem 
not  a  little  spiteful,  is  the  warning  sent  the  suf¬ 
fragists  to  leave  their  Washington  headquarters 
in  the  handsome  old  Cameron  house  which  they 
have  been  renting  for  $4,000  a  year.  No  one  who 
read  Mrs.  Hilles’  defense  of  picketing  campaigns 
as  published  in  The  Suffragist  can  doubt  the  se¬ 
riousness  and  earnestness  of  purpose  which  in¬ 
spired  herself  and  women  like  her  to  submit  to 
what  might  be  called  indignities  for  the  honor 
of  their  cause.  It  seems,  later,  like  taking  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  the  association  to  put  them  out 
of  their  headquarters  and  thus  handicap  them  in 
their  pursuit  of  work  whose  motive  is  certainly 
sincerely  and  broadly  patriotic. — Wilmington 
(Del.)  Star,  August  5,  1917. 

“Respectable  Citizens’’  Aroused 

HE  broadcloth  mob  in  Boston  tried  to  hang 
Wendell  Phillips  for  striving  to  abolish  chat¬ 
tel  slavery.  The  “respectable  citizens”  of  to¬ 
day  are  being  aroused  by  the  Roots  and  Roose¬ 
velts  to  give  the  same  kind  of  treatment  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  abolish  political  and  industrial 
slavery. — New  York  Call,  August  17,  1917. 


No  lime  for  Woman  Suffrage 

THE  House  held  a  six-minute  session  today 
(Wednesday),  adjourning  until  Saturday 
without  transacting  any  business. 

There  will  be  no  action  by  the  House  on  any 
important  measure  for  several  weeks.  Only  a 
corporal’s  guard  will  remain  on  duty,  to  meet 
every  three  days. — Facts  for  September. 


That’s  Different 


UQ  EGRET  ARY  DANIELS,”  says  a  Times 
VD  dispatch  from  Washingon,  “expressed  his 
deep  appreciation  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  League  Island  employes.  Several  times  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.” 
And  why  not?  Why  shouldn’t  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  weep  if  he  likes? 

Of  course,  if  Miss  Rankin,  a  member  of  the 
gentler,  as  the  satirists  say,  sex,  is  moved  to  tears, 
that’s  different. — F.  P.  A.,  New  York  Tribune, 
August  28,  1917. 


Suffrage  as  a  War  Measure 


THERE  is  still  time  for  the  President  to  urge 
and  Congress  to  pass  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment  in  the  present  session.  That  it 
be  placed  on  the  calendar  as  a  war  measure  and 
submitted  to  a  vote  in  both  houses  is  expected  by 
all  fair-minded  believers  in  American  justice. 
Women  have  been  most  patient  and  reasonable  in 
waiting  while  bill  after  bill  has  been  presented 
and  passed  granting  money,  men,  navies,  and  food 
provision,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they 
will  go  on  urging  their  men  to  the  front,  making 
hospital  dressings,  conserving  the  food  supply, 
help  sell  liberty  bonds,  pay  their  share  of  taxes, 
replace  men  in  the  business  world,  go  into  muni¬ 
tion  factories  and  do  the  thousand  other  tasks 
which  will  arise,  and  stand  quietly  by  while  men 
make  all  the  decisions. 

Never  have  women  been  called  upon  to  give 
greater  service,  make  greater  sacrifices  and  to 
carry  heavier  burdens  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  should  not  be  expected  to  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  for  war  when  the  national  Government  fails 

to  recognize  them  politically . 

W  oman  suffrage  has  become  a  war  measure  in 
other  countries,  England  granting  suffrage  to 
women  as  a  reform  necessary  on  account  of  con¬ 
ditions  arising  from  the  war  situation,  Russia  pro¬ 
claiming  universal  suffrage  as  a  part  of  her  pro¬ 
gram,  woman  suffrage  measures  pending  in 
France,  Canada  with  the  women  of  six  provinces 
now  enfranchised,  and  demands  for  electoral  re¬ 
forms  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many.  And  now  our  Government  is  urging  vari¬ 
ous  measures  upon  this  country  on  the  ground 
that  we  should  profit  by  the  lessons  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  We  urge  upon  the  Government  that 
it  would  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  European 
nations  with  regard  to  electoral  reforms. 

No  war  measure  that  has  been  suggested  would 
contribute  more  toward  establishing  unity  in  the 
countiy  than  would  the  giving  of  suffrage  to  all 
the  people. 

Sentiment  for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment 
has  grown  so  rapidly  within  the  last  few  months 


that  the  old  “states  rights”  argument  is  almost 
never  advanced.  All  suffragists  are  agreed  that 
even  if  it  were  not  so  that  certain  state  consti¬ 
tutions  are  practically  impossible  to  amend,  it  is 
unjust  to  the  women  of  the  nation  to  expect  them 
to  go  on  making  the  prolonged  struggle,  involv¬ 
ing  such  tremendous  sacrifice  of  time  and  money, 
strength  and  energy,  that  the  winning  of  suffrage 
through  the  States  would  necessitate. 

The  Administration  should  hold  out  no  longer 
on  the  grounds  of  party  policy  or  the  wishes  of 
the  “solid  South.”  The  President  and  Congress 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  political  party 
in  power  or  out  of  power  can  longer  stem  the 
tide  of  change  and  progress  symbolized  by  the 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution 
abolishing  all  legal  discrimination  against  Ameri¬ 
can  women,  and  the  sooner  this  realization  is  ac¬ 
complished  the  better  for  the  nation.— Pueblo 
(Col.)  Chieftain,  August  9,  1917. 

Kaiser  Wilson 

HEN  the  Kaiser  Wilson  banner  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  streets  of  Washington  even 
some  suffragists  were  horrified  at  the 
forcefulness  of  the  epithet.  It  was  to  them  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  be  justly  branded  by  any  such  abom¬ 
inable  title.  Curiously  enough,  the  President 
himself  has  justified  the  sentiment  of  the  banner 
in  a  more  thoroughgoing  manner  than  could  have 
been  anticipated,  and  his  method  of  so  doing  has 
been  to  out-Kaiser  the  Kaiser  in  his  treatment  of 
women.  While  the  Government  is  spending 
women’s  taxes  on  the  sanitary  tent  in  a  vain  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  the  abuse  of  girls  physically  safe 
for  the  soldiers,  the  President  orders  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  the  women  who  demand 
liberty  for  their  sex.  And  all  of  this  while  Amer¬ 
ican  women  are  being  urged  to  aid  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  for  democ¬ 
racy.—  Maryland  Suffrage  News,  August  5,  1917. 

Almost  a  Revolution 

LMOST  a  revolution  one  might  term  the 
conflict  between  the  Government  officials 
and  the  militant  suffragists  at  Washington. 
Like  most  revolutions,  the  disgraceful  condition 
now  existing  at  the  nation’s  capital  has  been 
brought  about  by  injustice  and  oppression.  It  is 
not  the  suffragists  who  are  responsible  for  the 
riotous  scenes  that  have  repeatedly  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  The  Government  alone  is  to 
blame. 

For  sixty  years  American  women  have  pleaded 
for  a  share  in  American  democracy.  For  sixty 
years  they  have  tried  to  obtain  equal  rights  by 
the  slow,  laborious  method  of  winning  state  by 
state.  For  sixty  years  they  have  employed  only 
the  most  dignified,  ladylike  methods  of  agitation, 
beginning  with  parlor  gatherings  and  pink  teas 
and  never  resorting  to  anything  more  radical  than 
street  corner  meetings  and  parades.  But  Susan 
B.  Anthony  already  recognized,  and  every  far¬ 
sighted  suffragist  has'  recognized  since,  that  the 
best,  the  quickest,  the  most,  effective  way  to  do 
away  forever  with  this  antiquated  injustice  would 
be  by  way  of  a  federal  amendment.  Suffragists 


have  seen  other  profound  social  changes  brought 
about  in  this  way.  They  have  seen  how  by  means 
of  a  federal  amendment  the  colored  men  of  the 
nation,  their  former  slaves,  became  their  political 
masters ;  and  so  they  began  to  demand  in  ever 
larger  groups  and  ever  more  urgently  that  a  new 
amendment  should  be  passed  for  their  liberation. 
But  the  Government  at  Washington  consistently 
ignored  their  demands. 

Today  the  Democratic  Government  is  engaged 
in  a  world  war,  and  it  claims  to  have  gone  into 
this  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spreading  de¬ 
mocracy.  Our  democratic  President,  given  and 
exercising  almost  despotic  powers,  is  spending 
millions  of  dollars  and  conscripting  millions  of 
men  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  “making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.”  Yet  this  same  Gov¬ 
ernment,  represented  by  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress,  and  this  same  President  turn  deaf  ears  to 
the  women’s  pleas.  They  give  preference  to  every 
big  and  little  issue  over  the  tremendous  issue  of 
equal  rights  for  20,000,000  American  citizens. 
They  persistently  refuse  to  take  the  simple  steps 
necessary  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  federal 
Constitution  and  to  submit  same  for  ratification 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States.  They 
preach  democracy  for  all  the  world  and  deny  it  to 
American  women. 

Such  tyrannous  injustice  would  be  reason 
enough  for  a  nation-wide  revolt  of  women.  But 
even  now  the  women  have  in  no  way  trans¬ 
gressed  the  law.  The  only  radical  innovation  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  the 
picketing  of  the  President,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  old,  constitutional  right  of  petitioning  the 
Government  in  a  new  form.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  not  a  single  act  of  violence  has  been 
committed  by  the  Washington  suffrage  pickets. 
They  did  nothing  beyond  holding  aloft  the  ban¬ 
ners  inscribed  with  their  protests.  Whatever  vio¬ 
lence  has  been  committed  was  directed  against 
the  women  and  was  perpetrated  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  male  sex,  by  Government  em¬ 
ployes  and  by  the  police.  Moreover,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  guilty  of  the  greatest  disregard  of  law 
and  order  in  jailing  the  peaceful  suffrage  pickets 
instead  of  jailing  the  riotous  persons  who  at¬ 
tacked  them. 

It  is  up  to  the  President,  it  is  up  to  Congress, 
to  speedily  end  this  disgraceful  situation  by  at 
last  giving  due  recognition  to  the  just  claims  of 
American  women.— Yew  York  Call,  August  22, 
1917. 

Defenders  of  the  Faith 

MONG  the  heroes  and  heroines  whose  names 
will  shine  lustrous  upon  the  pages  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history  as  exemplars  of  freedom,  as 
guardians  of  liberty,  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  con¬ 
stitutional  safeguards,  will  be  the  militant  suf¬ 
fragists  who  have  been  standing  picket  before  the 
gates  of  the  White  House.  Washington  and  Put¬ 
nam  and  Greene,  “Mad  Anthony”  Wayne  and  the 
ragged  Continentals  did  their  bit  in  the  struggle 
foi  independence ;  but  these  ladies  of  Amazonian 
proclivities  are  the  real  stuff,  the  simon-pure  pro¬ 
tectors  and  defenders  of  the  faith . 

—Utica  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Dispatch,  August  11,  1917. 
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Great  Days  for  Suffrage 

T'HESE  are  great  days  for  suffrage.  The 
Woman  s  Party  is  making  history  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  All  hail  to  the  brave 
women  who  are  taking  the  brunt  of  the  fight!— 
Hazel  MacKaye,  Shirley,  Massachusetts. 

For  the  Woman’s  Fight 

1PIAD  decided  I  could  afford  to  contribute  one 
dollar  monthly  to  the  Red  Cross  to  help  patch 
up  our  men,  who  had  been  injured  in  making 
“democracy  safe  for  the  world.” 

But  after  reading  of  the  disgraceful  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  decided  my  widow's  mite 
could  be  used  to  more  purpose  in  helping  make 
democracy  safe  for  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  so  I  can  be  counted  on  for  that  amount 
each  month  for  suffrage. 

It  is  not  much,  but  perhaps  can  be  used  to  patch 
one  of  the  banners  destroyed;  and  with  it  goes 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  you  and  the  other  brave 
women,  who  are  fighting  to  make  this,  not  a 
manocracy,  but  a  democracy  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. — Ada  I'.  Gollner,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Sigsbee’s  Tribute 

RECEIVED  a  letter  from  Mary  Lockwood, 
saying  she  expected  to  picket  August  22d, 
and  would  probably  be  sent  to  Occoquan 
workhouse  for  a  month.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  courage  and  determination  of  these  suffragists 
who  brave  all  this  ignominy  and  discomfort  be¬ 
cause  of  their  convictions  that  such  a  course  is 
right  and  their  duty.  Women  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  help  in  these  troublous 
war  times,  and  in  all  justice  should  be  given  the 
same  right  to  vote  that  men  have.”— Mrs.  Eliza 
Rogers  Sigsbee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Note:— Mrs.  Sigsbee,  daughter  of  General 
Henry  Lockwood,  and  sister  of  Lieutenant  James 
Lockwood,  second  in  command  of  the  Greely  ex¬ 
pedition,  is  the  wife  of  Admiral  Sigsbee.] 

Free  Women  Emerging 

WE  are  outraged  at  the  events  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  through  it  all  I  see  the  spirit  of  a 
free  womanhood  emerging.  It  is  the 
greatest  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen. — Dr. 
Caroline  Spencer,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

A  Protest  to  Charles  B.  Timberlake 

ON  behalf  of  the  women  of  Colorado  Springs 
would  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  with 
members  of  Congress  to  secure  the  passage 
of  Baer  resolution  to  investigate  picketing  and 
rioting  at  the  White  House. — H.  F.  Avery,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 
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A  Letter  to  the  President 

S  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  I  would 
urge  you  to  promote  the  immediate  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  war  measure.  By  your  speeches  you 
have  given  great  impetus  to  the  movement  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  franchise  to  women,  and  now  we  look  to 
you  to  establish  your  words. 

This  matter  concerns  the  men  voters  as  well 
as  the  women.  We  need  to  get  the  franchise 
placed  on  the  widest  possible  basis  so  that  cor¬ 
rupt  influences  may  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
sway  the  government. 

The  travesty  of  justice  witnessed  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a  month  ago  when  sixteen  women,  including 
my  daughter,  were  sentenced  unlawfully  to  the 
workhouse,  has  stimulated  lawlessness  in  our 
Capital  and  placed  even  the  lives  of  refined 
women  in  danger  from  mobs.  Sailors  in  the 
United  States  uniform  and  Government  employes 
have  been  prominent  in  these  mobs,  and  have 
committed  acts  of  violence  under  the  eyes  of  the 
police  without  hindrance. 

“Loyal  supporters  of  your  administration  are 
put  to  shame  and  cannot  remain  indifferent  to 
these  things. 

How  long  are  we  to  wait  for  this  measure  of 
justice  to  women?”—/?.  M.  F  otheringham ,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York. 


“A 


American  Autocracy 

FTER  reading  The  Suffragist  of  this 
week  and  last,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
writing  just  one  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  you  people  who  are  bearing  the  burdens 
and  fighting  the  battles  for  the  women  of  this 
nation  in  behalf  of  political  freedom. 

“As  vice-president  of  the  Progressive  Club,  let 
me  tell  you  that  we  believe  in  you  and  are  praying 
for  yours  and  our  victory.  In  this  great  struggle 
for  human  justice  ‘Kaiser’  Wilson  is  the  same 
hard-headed  Kaiser  that  the  people  of  Europe  are 
trying  to  overthrow,  just  so  long  as  he  refuses  to 
liberate  the  twenty  million  women  of  this  nation. 
Autocracy  is  autocracy,  no  difference  if  it  be  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  on  the  other  side. 
Would  I  could  be  a  picket,  too.” — Mrs.  Margaret 
Wood  Kessler,  Vice-President  of  the  Progressive 
Club  of  Denver,  Colorado . 

Memories  of  Inez  Milholland 

MR.  JOHN  MILHOLLAND,  the  father  of 
Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  whose  tragic 
death  in  California  last  November  made  the 
suffrage  movement  of  this  country  poorer,  is  issu¬ 


ing  a  volume  of  memories  and  anecdotes  concern¬ 
ing  his  gifted  daughter.  He  would  appreciate 
help  from  all  her  friends  in  bringing  out  this  vol¬ 
ume.  Any  who  met  Mrs.  Boissevain  during  her 
brief  and  busy  life,  who  remember  incidents  about 
her  that  would  interest  that  larger  public  she 
could  not  meet,  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Milholland.  Communications  addressed  to 
Mr.  Milholland,  care  of  The  Suffragist  office, 
will  be  forwarded. 

National  Suffrage  a  Concrete 
War  Issue 

Ib  one-tenth  of  the  men  in  this  country  had  the 
independence  of  you  suffragists,  they  would 
quickly  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  mud¬ 
dling  and  unfairness  which  is  choking  the  coun¬ 
try  on  all  sides. 

They  blame  you  for  hindering  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  I  say,  those  who  are  so  eager  to  fight 
for  justice  without  should  not  be  unwilling  to  en¬ 
courage  justice  within.  The  issue  you  are  fighting 
lor  is  concrete  and  immediate,  as  compared  with 
the  remote  and  vaguely  defined  issues  of  the  war. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  merits  of  your 
cause. 

A  hundred  years  from  now  people  will  wonder 
low  the  world  could  ever  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  subordinate  the  cause  of  free  womanhood  to 
a  petty  quarrel  among  nations.— Henry  Link,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1M5  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  • 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  . 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


<^l§f 

BLOUSES 
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Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


Duluth,  Minn. 

MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 


WRAPS 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator' 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


I 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School,  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches,  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


Public  Speaking 
Parliamentary  Law 


Principles  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 


Oaul  Institute "'“‘sim"111 

I  810T  S  Streel.N.W. 

A  ’Washftigton.D.C. 


Science,  Literature 
Mus'c  and  Art 


Are  You  a  Suffragist? 

F  so,  why  do  you  not  subscribe  for  The  Suf¬ 
fragist,  the  only  weekly  in  America  dealing 
with  the  battle  of  American  women  at  the 
present  time  for  full  enfranchisement?  The 
struggle  for  women  for  representation  has  never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  been  so  intense,  so 
dramatic.  Women  never  before  moved  by  a  po¬ 
litical  battle  are  enlisting  at  the  present  time.  A 
woman  on  the  coast  writes :  “Your  paper  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  woman  in  the  United 
States  every  week.  Our  libraries  here  have  put  it 
on  file.” 

A  Wisconsin  subscriber  is  fired  by  the  shame  of 
Occoquan:  “I  have  just  read  the  article  by  Ma¬ 
tilda  Hall  Gardner  in  regard  to  women  sentenced 
to  sixty  days  in  the  workhouse  for  carrying  suf¬ 
frage  banners  telling  the  truth — and  this  in  our 
boasted  home  of  democracy.  All  admiration  and 
honor  to  you  workers  for  liberty.” 

You  cannot  know  the  details  of  the  present 
struggle  for  freedom  unless  you  take  The  Suf¬ 
fragist.  Newspapers  are  suppressing  the  truth. 
Subscribe  today,  and  tell  your  friends  to  sub¬ 
scribe. 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 

Circulation  Committee 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Mi. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ini. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Go. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 


Open  8: IS  a.  m.  Close  5:00  p.  m.  Daily 
Saturday  close  1 :00  p.  m. 


"THX  BUSY  COffNEB" 


K  2fmttt  Sm$  &  (SjO 


6TH  ST.  AND  PENNA.  AYR 


The  Autumn  Tan  is  Popular 
Particularly  in  the 

NEW  DRESSES 


— New  models  in  tan  coverts  and  in  tan  wool 
jersey  look  strikingly  “different”  from  the 
styles  of  early  spring  and  summer. 

— One  of  the  new  features  is  the  “Tuxedo”  roll 
collar;  another  is  the  “Pierrot”  draped  skirt. 

—Among  the  coverts  is  a  draped  front  and 
with  box-pleated  panel  and  basque  bodice;  made 
very  pretty  with  touches  of  embroidery  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors,  finished  with  white  broadcloth 
collar  and  cuffs. 

—Other  dresses  are  in  navy  blue  serge,  among 
them  smart  Drezwellsley  models 

At  $19.75  and  $25.00 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  La. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
Iowa 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragists" 

Miss  Beulah  Amidon _  1 

Miss  Lucy  Burns _  2 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean _  1 


Get  the 
Habit 


Have  your  printing  done  where 
quality  counts  —  where  Accuracy 
vies  with  Courtesy.  Try  C-P-Co. 

our  type  of  printing  is  unique 
—  We  Grow  ’ Caune  We  Know." 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  CO..  Inc. 

85  14th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving'  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 

Through  District  of  Columbia  Branch  _  _  1 

Miss  Ernestine  Evans  _____  _  _  1 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler _ —  _  —  - -  —  1 

Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Fuller  _  _ _  1 

Miss  Gladys  H.  Greiner  _  _ _ _  1 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  _  _  _  _  _  2 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  _  _  _  _ _  _  1 

Miss  Ingeborg  Kindstedt _ _  _  _ _ _  _  1 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  _  _ _ _  _  1 

Through  New  York  Branch _  _  _ _  1 

Mrs.  Alice  Park  _ _  _  _  1 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith  _ _  _ _ _  2 

SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 

■  Miss  L.  T.  Smith _  _  _ _ _  1 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch  _  _  1 

WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 


Phone  Main  1062 


636  G  Street  N.  W. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman _  1 

Miss  Doris  Stevens _  9 

Mrs.  Suzanne  Morin  Swing _  1 

Mrs.  St.  Clair  Thompson _  3 

Mrs.  VV.  P.  Vaughan _  \ 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe _  4 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Wright _  1 


Total 


40 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Cnntractor 

2183  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHIUDEIPHIA,  M. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical. 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


f  ouraHf  anil  Bdp  CSIauBP 

by  popping  urttl|  Qlhtr 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate  for  classified  advertisements:  15  words 
25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five 
insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


“THE  HYGIENE  OF  SEX.”  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D. 
Treats  of  the  evolution,  development,  and  abuses  of  sex. 
On  library  list  of  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.25. 


‘ETERNAL  EXISTENCE  ESTABLISHED;”  “ETER¬ 
NAL  SUFFERING  IMPOSSIBLE.”  Two  leaflets  of 
interest.  A  stamp  brings  them  to  you.  John  N.  Quinn. 
307  Elm,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C. 


Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 
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REFINED,  INTELLIGENT,  y  ARE  THROWN  INTO 
SOCIETY  WOMEN  ACT  )  THE  WORKHOUSE  WITH 
AS  PICKETS  AND  — .  /  NEGROES  AND  CRIKUNAUS 

Drawn  by  Representative  John  M.  Baer.  Courtesy  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


Congressman  Baer  as  a  Cartoonist  Protests  Against  Occoquan 


National  Unmans  JJartn 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia ,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


Tel.  Main  5437 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee} 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providemce 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 


MEMBERSIIII  .  Open  to  all  women  wlio,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 

Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Ner.,  Vice-Chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Ney.,  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del.  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


Legislative 

Chairman ,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


National  Departments 


Demonstrations 

Chairman,  Miss  Lucy  Burns 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Iris  Calderhead 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

Organisation 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 

Executive  Secretaries 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidou 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Field  Secretaries 

Miss  Mildred  Gilbert  Miss  Sarah  Grant 

Miss  Alice  Henkle  Miss  Elsie  Hill 

Miss  Margery  Ross 

National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon 
Miss  Lucy  Branham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White 

1824  R  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 

5616  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
103  Western  Ave.,  Topeka 
Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 
2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 
817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
Jackson 


Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 
528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 
214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

N  ewark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 
308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 
1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
T  ennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 
620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 
37  South  6th  St.  East,  Sale  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
V  irginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  P'rances  M.  Lane.  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 
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1  Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wain  wright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  IH. 
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Maine  Defeat  Means  Federal  Victory 

BY  the  latest  available  results  in  Maine,  the 
count  on  the  referendum  on  woman  suffrage 
stands  almost  two  to  one  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  suffrage  to  women.  The  defeat  in  Maine 
has  worked  one  beneficial  result,  in  spite  of  the 
waste  of  time,  energy  and  money:  it  is  probably 
the  last  Maine  referendum.  The  older  as  well  as 
the  younger  leaders  admit  this.  Mrs.  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  head  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  announced  that  all 
the  suffrage  forces  of  the  nation  will  at  an  early 
date— probably  following  the  New  York  referen¬ 
dum— be  concentrated  in  Washington  for  a  drive 
for  the  federal  amendment. 

“The  federal  suffrage  amendment  will  surely 
pass,  and  soon,”  said  Mrs.  Catt.  “The  effect  of 
every  State  repudiation  of  the  suffrage  cause, 
now  in  the  national  platform  of  all  political 
parties,  can  but  serve  to  focus  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Suffrage  Association  anew  upon  the 
federal  route  to  the  suffrage  goal.” 

Mrs.  Catt  was  the  speaker  at  the  final  mass 
meeting  of  the  campaign ;  she  has  been  co-operat¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Maine  fight  with  Mrs.  De¬ 
borah  Knox  Livingstone,  the  State  chairman  of 
the  Maine  campaign. 

The  President  Would  Fight 
for  Democracy 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  just  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  drafted  men  going  over-seas  to 
fight  for  democracy,  that  must  fill  with 
amazement  the  thousands  of  women  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  have  given  their  sons  for  this  vast  cru¬ 
sade  for  liberty  while  they  must  still  go  on  ob¬ 
scurely  battling  for  democracy  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  the  temerity  to  ask  Mayor 
Mitchel  to  give  his  message  to  these  young  men : 
“Tell  them  I  follow  them  across  the  sea 
with  genuine  envy,  for  I  should  like  to  be  with 
them  on  the  field  and  in  the  trenches  where  the 
real  and  final  battle  for  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  fought.  ...” 

There  are  women  now  serving  a  sentence  of 
prison  labor  in  a  Government  workhouse  whose 
sons  have  enlisted  for  service  in  Europe.  Those 
sons  will  leave  behind  in  prison  women  whose 
crime  was  that  in  a  boasted  democracy  they  dared 
to  petition  the  President  for  liberty.  A  future 
generation  is  likely  to  look  with  amazement  on 
the  War  Libertarian  in  the  White  House. 

A  Negro  National  Political  Party 

SIGNIFICANT  event  of  this  week  is  the 
formation  of  a  negro  political  party.  At  At¬ 
lantic  City,  New  Jersey,  more  than  four 
hundred  negro  clergymen  and  professional  men, 
the  thinking  representatives  of  the  race,  met  to 
form  the  National  Civil  and  Political  Party  of 
America.  Events  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  widely 


separated  parts  of  the  nation  have  brought  home 
to  negroes  how  unprotected  they  are,  dependent 
on  justice  from  above.  A  negro  political  party 
ably  organized  could  possibly  change  the  political 
complexion  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Sa¬ 
gacious  political  leaders  have  learned  from  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  the  menace  of  a  minority  party  which  may 
swing  the  balance  of  power  in  a  closely  contested 
election.  New  respect  will  be  accorded  a  race  po¬ 
litically  able  to  protect  itself.  It  was  the  political 
organization  of  women  for  suffrage  that  forced 
that  long-delayed  question  into  the  arena  of  liv¬ 
ing  issues  in  all  political  camps. 

The  President  Plays  Safe  in  Maine 

«  Is  HE  last  New  York  campaign”  will  prob- 
X  ably  feature  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  on 
State  suffrage  platforms.  The  President  has  just 
sent  a  safe  message  to  the  suffragists  of  Maine 
whose  referendum  battle  this  week  ended  in  de¬ 
feat  at  the  polls.  Mr.  Wilson  was  pleased  to 
express  his  “very  great  interest”  in  the  State 
campaign  and  added  that  he  would  like  to  have 
the  privilege  of  urging  all  Democrats  to  support 
a  cause  in  which  we  all  believe.”  Mr.  Wilson 
knew,  astute  politician  that  he  is,  that  Maine 
Democrats  would  not  be  deceived  and  knew  quite 
well  that  he  was  going  out  of  his  way  to  urge 
upon  them  a  cause  in  which  we  all  believe,”  when 
he  could  in  less  than  an  hour  take  the  forthright 
step  that  would  enfranchise  the  women  of  the 
whole  nation. 

As  long  as  the  President  refuses  to  recommend 
to  Congress  the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment,  as  long  as  the  President  affects  igno¬ 
rance  or  unconcern  of  the  fact  that  fifty 
suffragists  have  been  sentenced  to  jail  by  his  ap¬ 
pointees  for  petitioning  him  for  freedom,  his  left- 
handed  aid  in  Maine  and  New  York  must  be  re¬ 
sented  by  the  thinking  suffragists  of  the  nation. 

Roosevelt  on  Democracy 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  in  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  New  York  State  suffrage  cam¬ 
paign  went  on  record  in  a  forceful  speech 
for  suffrage  as  a  war  measure.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
pointed  out  that  a  real  democracy  must  not  only 
suffer  no  injustice,  but  do  no  injustice:  “During 
the  last  three  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  just  what  ‘democracy’  means  and 
I  believe  that  as  we  grow  wiser  we  will  steadily 
come  to  the  belief  that  on  the  one  hand  we  must 
in  a  democracy  suffer  no  injustice,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  do  no  injustice. 

“One  of  the  curious  things  of  this  war  is  that 
it  has  brought  much  nearer  the  day  in  every  coun¬ 
try  participating  in  it  and  every  country  adjacent 
to  the  participating  countries  when  women  will  be 
given  political  rights  just  as  men  are  given  them, 
because  it  has  been  proved  by  the  actual  event 
that  in  this,  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  war 


of  history,  the  war  in  which  the  greatest  demands 
have  been  made,  the  whole  woman  force  of  each 
country  has  had  to  be  put  squarely  behind  the 
whole  man  force  of  that  country.” 

Supreme  Court  to  Rule  on  Child 
Labor  Bill 

THE  Keating-Owen  Child  Labor  Bill  has  been 
1  held  unconstitutional  by  Federal  Judge 
Boyd  of  the  Western  District  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  after  three  days’  argument  on  the  subject. 
The  question  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Except  in  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  district  the  law  is  in  force  this  month.  Judge 
Boyd’s  decision  was  based  on  his  interpretation 
of  the  constitutional  limitation  of  congressional 
power,  which,  in  the  child  labor  law,  used  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
regulate  conditions  within  the  State. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  head  of  the  new  child  labor  division 
of  that  bureau  is  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  of  Chicago, 
a  woman  of  wide  experience  in  industrial  better¬ 
ment  work  in  this  and  foreign  countries. 

At  every  stage  the  initiation  of  the  fight  against 
child  labor  in  this  country  has  been  made  by 
women,  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
without  political  voice  in  their  own  Government. 

The  New  Republic  and  the  Old 

WHILE  women  in  this  democracy  are  denied 
the  right  to  petition  the  President,  are 
sent  to  prison,  the  first  political  convicts 
in  America,  for  daring  to  make  a  protest  for  lib¬ 
erty,  the  liberated  nations  of  the  Old  World  are 
marching  ahead  towards  the  goal  of  complete 
democracy.  The  young  Russian  republic  has  just 
appointed  a  woman  to  the  cabinet,  Countess 
Panin,  at  one  time  assistant  minister  of  social 
tutelage,  now  secretary  of  state  for  public  in¬ 
struction. 

Under  the  new  provisional  government  both 
women  as  well  as  men  are  eligible  as  magistrates 
and  judges  in  the  local  courts,  which  now  appoint 
two  additional  assistant  magistrates  or  judges  for 
each  court  to  deal  with  cases  jointly.  One  or 
both  of  these  may  be  women. 

The  Congresswomen  of  Finland 

IN  the  lately  elected  Finnish  Diet,  corresponding 
to  our  Congress,  of  the  two  hundred  members 
seventeen  are  women  who  have  been  placed  on 
all  the  important  committees  and  are  working  for 
such  reforms  as  social  insurance,  the  feeding  of 
school  children,  wage  adjustments  for  women 
now  engaged  in  public  work,  and  protective  legis¬ 
lation  for  shop  employes.  Nothing  better  illus¬ 
trates  the  direct  results  of  the  entry  of  women 
into  citizenship  than  the  advance  of  the  women 
of  Finland. 


Prisoners  of  Freedom  Released 


dauntless  enough  at  this  time  to 
keep  their  flag  flying.  She  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  sign  of  hope  to  women 
the  fact  that  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
a  devoted  Administration  servant, 
had  protested  for  women  against 
injustice  at  this  time  with  his  res¬ 
ignation  from  office.  A  telegram 
of  appreciation  and  congratula¬ 
tion  was  sent  Mr.  Malone  from 
the  meeting. 

But  of  the  group  of  speakers 
that  stood  under  the  brilliant  tri¬ 
color  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  it 
was  the  group  of  released  suffrage 
pickets  who  made  the  abiding  and 
touching  impression  on  that  tense 
audience.  Young  in  years,  but  for 
that  veteran  feminist,  Lavinia 
Dock,  there  was  not  one  who  had 
not  brought  from  the  Government 
workhouse  a  larger  impression  of 
the  liberty  the  women  of  this  na¬ 
tion  are  now  fighting  for. 


The  Released  Suffrage  Prisoners  Return  to  the  National  Woman’s 


THE  first  six  political  prisoners  who  ever 
served  a  term  in  a  Government  prison  were 
released  from  the  Occoquan,  Virginia,  Gov¬ 
ernment  workhouse  September  11,  after  serving 
thirty  days,  with  “five  days  off  for  good 
behavior.”  These  prisoners  were  the  six  suffrage 
pickets  sentenced  August  18  in  the  National  Cap¬ 
ital  for  carrying  suffrage  flags  to  the  White 
House,  petitioning  the  President  for  liberty. 

Eyes  were  turned  on  that  unknown  white¬ 
washed  Government  reformatory  for  criminals 
from  many  parts  of  the  country  when  the  suf¬ 
frage  prisoners’  release  was  announced.  A  din¬ 
ner  and  reception  was  tendered  the  intrepid  little 
group  at  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Wom¬ 
an  s  Party  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  men  and 
women  from  many  Eastern  and  Western  States 
met  together,  not  only  to  honor  these  women,  but 
to  voice  the  thought  they  brought  from  prison: 
that  the  fight  for  democracy  must  go  on. 

The  prisoners  honored  were  Miss  Lavinia  Dock 
of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  a 
worker  with  Clara  Barton,  and  author  of  authori¬ 
tative  works  on  nursing  and  dietetics;  Miss  Na¬ 
talie  Gray  of  Colorado;  Miss  Katharine  Flanna- 
gan  of  Connecticut;  Miss  Lucy  Ewing  and  Mrs. 
William  Upton  Watson  of  Illinois;  and  Miss 
Edna  Dixon  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  drawing  rooms  of  Cameron  House,  gay 
with  the  suffrage  flags  that  it  is  a  police  misde¬ 
meanor  to  carry  on  the  streets  of  the  National 
Capital,  there  was  an  exultant  air;  yet  there  was 
a  singular  absence  of  reminiscence,  of  dwelling  on 
those  gray  days  of  work  in  the  Government 
prison  to  which  the  Administration  is  sending 
liberty-loving  women. 


Party  Headquarters 

Outsiders  knew  that  the  brave  little  band  had, 
through  their  protest,  made  prison  conditions 
more  livable  in  that  place  for  all  women ;  they 
knew  the  petty  tyrannies  inflicted  on  high-minded 
women  there.  But  the  prisoners  themselves,  paler, 
more  worn,  but  with  a  new  light  in  their  eyes, 
refused  to  speak  of  those  things.  They  refused 
to  look  upon  themselves  as  martyrs.  Their  pride 
was  that  they  left  eleven  more  women  in  prison 
to  continue  the  protest. 

IT  was  a  brilliant  meeting.  A  new  and  stirring 
suffrage  song,  “Come  Forth,  Ye  Women  of 
the  Land,”  with  words  and  music  by  Miss 
Eliza  Tonks,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  inspir- 
ingly  sung  for  the  first  time.  Representative  John 
M.  Baer,  of  North  Dakota,  the  lone  independ¬ 
ent  Congressman  who  made  a  fight  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  shameful  treatment  of  suf¬ 
fragists  in  the  Capital,  only  to  have  his  resolution 
of  protest  buried  in  committee,  spoke  on  the 
struggle  democracy  must  continue  to  make  at 
this  time,  and  gloried  in  the  fact  that  suffragists 
were  pointing  the  way. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont  paid  tribute  to  the  res¬ 
olution  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  at  this 
time,  and  the  stupidity  of  the  Administration: 
“An  Administration  that  could  be  stupid  and  vic¬ 
ious  enough  to  meet  this  appeal  by  such  mediaeval 
methods,  proves  that  it  is  hostile  to  the  liberal 
movements  of  the  world  and  that  it  is  trying  to 
smother  the  needs  of  democracy  at  home.  Such 
an  Administration,  if  it  does  not  cease  its  cow¬ 
ardly  persecutions,  should  be  shorn  of  power  in 
the  next  congressional  election,”  she  said. 

Sara  Bard  Field,  of  California,  paid  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  Woman’s  Party,  as  the  lonely  group 


((T17  HEN  I  came  here  from 
YY  Chicago,”  said  Mrs. 
Watson,  “they  were  asking  our 
men  to  enlist  for  freedom  abroad.  I  came  here 
to  Washington  to  fight  for  democracy  in  the 
United  States— in  the  first  trench,  at  the  White 
House.  There  was  plenty  of  action.  My  banners 
were  torn  and  broken;  my  clothes  were  torn;  I 
was  kicked  and  knocked  down — by  those  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  are  to  go  abroad  to  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy.  I  am  proud  of  serving  time  at  Occo¬ 
quan.  I  am  going  back  to  tell  our  story.  I,  too, 
am  going  to  hustle  for  recruits.  I  want  to  tell 
you  all  that  the  women  of  Illinois  will  send  their 
full  quota  for  our  fight  for  that  democracy,  that 
‘lies  nearest  our  hearts,  the  right  of  those  who 
submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
government.’  ” 

“The  women  of  the  West,  of  Colorado,”  said 
Natalie  Gray,  “were  first  really  aroused  by  the 
shock  of  that  first  prison  sentence.  When  the  call 
for  new  recruits  for  the  picket  line  came,  my 
mother  wanted  to  come.  She  had  no  sons  old 
enough  for  our  other  battle  for  democracy.  She 
decided  to  send  me  to  fight  for  democracy  here 
at  home  in  front  of  the  White  House.  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  protest  of  not  only  my  mother,  but  of  all 
the  other  women  of  my  State  who  believe  in 
liberty.” 

Edna  Dixon,  a  charming  young  school  teacher, 
declared  that  the  freedom  that  the  suffrage  pris¬ 
oners  had  walked  into  from  out  the  workhouse 
that  day  was  “like  walking  on  velvet,  and  gave 
one  an  idea  of  the  exhileration  to  come  when  the 
women  of  the  nation  escaped  from  their  political 
prisons.”  She  recalled  the  President’s  statistics 
of  the  Revolution :  “There  were  three  million 
souls  in  our  Union  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  There  are  now 
one  hundred  and  three  millions.  The  three  mil¬ 
lions  at  least  have  heard  of  us,  of  the  battle  of 
the  women  of  today ;  I  think  we  can  get  the 
ear  of  the  other  hundred  millions  if  we  can  keep 
our  lines  full  in  front  of  the  White  House  gates 
until  our  certain  victory!” 


They  Who  Sit  in  Jail 
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By  Sara  Bard  Field 


Sara  Bard  Field 

HE  case  of  the  Women  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Democratic  Administration  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  under 
the  rule  of  Wilson.  Again  and  again  this  case  has 
been  called  in  the  police  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  though  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  written 
on  the  court  records.  Sometimes  there  have  been 
only  three  women  on  trial,  sometimes  as  many  as 
sixteen.  But  always  it  was  the  case  of  the  women 
of  the  whole  country  that  these  few  or  many  rep¬ 
resented.  And  never  has  this  fact  been  lost  sight 
of:  that  it  was  the  whole  Administration  who 
were  really  prosecuting  the  case. 

It  was  not  Doris  Stevens  or  Mrs.  John  Win¬ 
ters  Brannan  or  Natalie  Gray  who  were  rail¬ 
roaded  through  the  ridiculous  farces  of  trials 
straight  to  Occoquan.  It  was  the  millions  of 
women  in  this  country,  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  whether  eager,  indifferent,  or  openly  antag¬ 
onistic  to  suffrage  and  to  militant  methods  for 
suffrage.  The  sorrow  of  it,  for  many  of  us  who 
have  not  been  able  to  go,  and  the  shame  of  it 
for  those  who  would  not  have  gone  if  they  could 
or  who  condemn  those  who  have  gone,  is  that,  as 
always,  the  few  must  suffer  for  the  many. 

Of  the  lonely  figure  on  Calvary  it  was  said  “He 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities.”  And  for  these 
fifty  women  who  have  gone  to  the  wretchedness 
of  Occoquan  workhouse  it  can  likewise  be  said, 
“the  chastisement  of  our  liberty  is  on  them  and 
by  their  stripes  we  are  freed.” 


Eighty-seven  women  arrested  for  merely  taking 
their  constitutional  right  to  ask  for  liberty ! 
Fifty  of  these  eighty-seven  imprisoned !  When 
I  think  of  the  broad  democratic  program  for  ex¬ 
tending  democracy  in  this  land  that  the  eloquent 
upholders  of  the  Administration  in  those  cam¬ 
paign  days  last  fall  promised  would  be  put  into 
effect,  and  behold  that  it  has  since  become  a  crime 
punishable  by  sixty  days  in  jail  even  to  ask  for 
liberty,  I  wonder  whether  the  Administration 
lacks  humor  or  has  lost  its  memory. 

Bertram  Russell  in  his  “Justice  in  War-time” 
finds  that  the  morale  of  a  country  changes  when 
it  goes  out  to  fight.  Much  more  than  the  morale 
changes.  Reason  takes  flight  and  emotions  are 
suddenly  swerved  from  their  course  and  directed 
away  from  the  righteous  goal  toward  which  they 
formerly  flowed.  Old  gods  are  torn  down  and 
new  ones  with  ugly  faces  are  set  up.  Impossible 
meanings  are  given  to  the  old  familiar  phrases  of 
“democracy,”  “liberty,”  “equality,”  “free  speech.” 
In  the  name  of  “liberty”  women  are  sent  to  jail 
for  asking  for  liberty.  In  the  name  of  democ¬ 
racy,  fifty  women  are  imprisoned  for  trying  to 
extend  democracy.  In  the  name  of  “free  speech” 
women  are  knocked  down  by  sailors  for  freely 
quoting  the  President. 

THE  National  Woman’s  Party  alone  in  all 
this  land  has  dared  to  make  public  this  in¬ 
tolerable  discrepancy  between  words  and 
their  meanings.  It  alone  has  insisted  that  we  re¬ 
move  the  beam  in  our  own  national  eye  before 
we  go  out  to  pluck  the  mote  from  European  eyes. 

When  Mr.  Wilson  plunged  into  a  war  for  de¬ 
mocracy  abroad  and  left  infant  democracy  in 
this  land  to  well  nigh  perish,  it  was  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  which  held  before  his  remem¬ 
brance  phrases  from  his  “New  Freedom”  and  his 
eloquent  pre-election  speeches.  When  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  felt  itself  worthy  to  help  fan  the 
white  and  holy  flame  of  Russia’s  revolution,  it 
was  the  National  Woman’s  Party  which  dared  to 
blaze  to  the  whole  world  that  the  United  States 
could  not  speak  to  the  new  Russia  as  a  democracy 
to  a  democracy  while  it  held  twenty  million 
women  in  political  bondage.  And  when  the 
President,  having  taken  such  power  into  his 
hands  as  never  a  President  before  in  all  our  his¬ 
tory  has  taken,  it  was  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  which  dared,  midst  all  the  mobbish  and 
sycophantic  surge  about  him,  to  tell  the  world 
that  he  was  an  autocrat  refusing  liberty  to  his 
minions. 

Many  sorts  of  banners  have  been  carried  by 
these  soldiers  of  liberty — our  pickets.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  only  the  wordless  eloquence  of  our 
colors — purple,  white  and  gold.  Sometimes  they 


have  borne  extracts  from  the  President’s  speeches 
and  writings.  Sometimes  they  have  flaunted  the 
deathless  words  of  the  French  Revolution.  Some¬ 
times  they  have  sent  a  message  to  Russia  through 
the  W  hite  House  gates.  But  all  of  them  have 
worked  together  for  suffrage.  All  of  them  have 
forced  upon  a  forgetful  Administration  its  prom¬ 
ises  and  its  boasts. 


HP  HE  President  and  the  Administration  claimed 

J.  Pure  Democracy  as  their  only  begotten  son. 

When  we  entered  the  war  and  the  Admin¬ 
istration  became  busy  in  Europe,  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  found  Pure  Democracy  perishing 
on  the  doorsteps  of  the  Capitol.  They  took  him 
under  their  wing.  They  nourished  and  cherished 
him.  They  went  out  to  tell  the  country  that  de¬ 
mocracy  needed  attention  at  home.  Day  after 
day  they  asked  that  the  mothers  who  were  giv¬ 
ing  their  sons  for  democracy  abroad,  be  them¬ 
selves  given  it  at  home.  And  for  this  nurture  of 
internal  democracy  they  have  been  arrested,  eigh¬ 
ty-seven  of  them,  and  for  this  imprisoned^  fifty 
strong. 

O,  the  irony  of  it,  and  the  grim,  tragic  humor ! 

I  hope  that  the  reincarnation  theory  is  right  and 
that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  returning  a  few 
centuries  hence  in  the  form  of  a  Buckle  or  a 
Draper.  Perhaps  then  I  might  do  justice  to  the 
inconsistency  of  it  all  and  the  flagrant  denial  of 
the  campaign  claims  of  the  Administration.  But 
I  cannot  be  historically  impersonal  or  humorously 
casual  about  it  all  now.  Fifty  of  my  comrades 
have  been  to  jail  and  seventeen  of  them  are  there 
as  I  write.  Western  women  who  have  the  vote 
have  gone  and  Eastern  women  who  haven’t  it. 
And  they  have  slept  with  diseased  prostitutes  and 
eaten  wormy  bread  and  tainted  meat  to  make  the 
women  of  this  land  free.  I  tell  you  again,  it  is 
the  case  of  all  women  of  the  United  States  against 
the  Democratic  Administration  of  this  land  and 
especially  against  that  one  man  W'ho  wants  to  be 
known  to  history  as  a  great  Libertarian  and  has 
utterly  failed  to  use  his  liberating  power  for  his 
own  countrywomen. 

I  could  not  go  to  jail  when  the  sentences  im¬ 
posed  grew  so  long,  because  my  life  is  not  my 
own  and  there  were  those  dependent  on  me  who 
would  suffer  by  my  going.  This  is  my  own  hu¬ 
miliation  and  sorrow.  But  I  am  going  out  to  tell 
every  woman  I  meet  that  the  answer  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  women  asking  for  liberty  has 
been  the  jail;  that  the  methods  of  handling 
women  furthering  democracy  have  approached 
those  used  in  the  time  of  the  Bastile  and  the 
Star  Chamber.  For  those  women  in  jail  are  there 
for  me.  They  are  there  for  you.  How  long  are 
you  going  to  sit  in  jail  in  the  persons  of  these 
brave  pickets  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced, 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

Before  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  front  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


Dudley  Field  Malone  Resigns 

THE  iesignati°n  of  Dudley  Field  Malone  this  week  from  a  highly  paid  office 
under  the  Administration,  that  he  might  keep  the  campaign  suffrage  prom- 
“  jv  lse*  .^e  made  f°r  the  President  of  the  United  States,  turns  a  new  page  in 
sufiiage  histoiy.  \\  hile  in  the  eyes  of  politicians  Mr.  Malone  presents  the  figure 
ot  a  quixotic  zealot  setting  out  to  tilt  at  political  wind-mills,  to  the  thinking  men 
and  women  of  the  nation  this  act  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  tried  and  devoted 
Administration  servant  has  an  ominous  significance.  It  has  unerringly  put  a 
finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  the  Administration. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  Administration  of  President  Wilson  has  been  his  lack 
o  faith  m  demociacy.  By  refusing  his  support  to  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  ,  b)  denying  even  the  right  of  petition  to  suffragists ;  by  sanctioning  their 
arrests  and  excessive  sentences  in  a  Government  workhouse,  Mr.  Wilson  has  put 
himself  m  a  position  untenable  in  a  world  at  war  for  “democracy.”  Sending 
men  abi  oad  to  die  for  democracy”  while  he  imprisoned  the  mothers,  the  sisters, 
v  ho  held  high  the  banners  for  democracy  at  home,  has  focussed  many  eyes  on 
that  weak  spot. 

Then  Mr.  Malone  did  that  most  amazing  and  uncomfortable  thing:  In  the 
President  s  own  phiase  he  translated  the  Presidents  own  campaign  promises 
into  action.  He  did  that  thing  unknown  in  generations  of  men  advocating  woman 
suffrage— made  a  personal  sacrifice  for  woman  suffrage.  He  stands  this  week  the 
first  distinguished  man  to  fight  for  women  with  anything  weightier  than  the 
Piesident  s  own  pliable  weapon — sounding  words.  He  has  reproached  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  only  vital  way:  by  refusing  longer  to  associate  himself  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  its  policies. 

It  was  Mr.  Malone  himself  who  carried  the  President’s  suffrage  promises  to 
the  women  of  California.  It  was  in  California  that  he  first  realized  the  fire  and 
devotion  women  were  pouring  anew  into  the  long  struggle  for  the  liberty  of 
American  women.  It  was  in  California  that  he  first  learned,  at  the  hands  of  the 
campaigneis  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  of  the  half  century  of  subterfuge 
and  neglect  that  lies  at  the  doors  of  politicians  over  the  suffrage  issue.  It  was  in 
California  that  he  heard  the  record  of  President  Wilson  on  national  suffrage,  told 
with  a  passion  of  sincerity  by  a  young  woman  who  later  gave  her  life  for  the  cause 
of  women.  It  was  in  California  that  Dudley  Field  Malone  promised  he  would 
win  his  party  to  the  support  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

Following  the  victory  of  President  Wilson  by  the  narrow  California  margin, 
Mr.  Malone  did  for  suffrage  what  men  have  been  doing  for  suffrage  these  many 
years :  He  spoke  for  it  at  every  opportunity— and  politicians  smiled  at  this  far¬ 
sighted  amiability  on  the  part  of  a  rising  Administration  figure. 

Mr.  Malone  first  realized  that  women  were  going  to  prison  for  suffrage,  for 
the  light  of  the  voteless  to  petition  with  banners,  when  he  saw  women  arrested 
on  the  stieets  of  the  National  Capital.  First  aroused  as  a  lawyer  by  the  illegality 
of  the  proceeding,  he  was  next  fired  as  only  the  young,  the  live,  the  generous, 
can  be  filed,  by  the  devotion  of  these  women,  the  butt  of  abuse  and  ridicule,  goin^ 
to  prison  to  rebuke  a  careless  Administration  waging  a  war  for  democracy  across 
the  sea.  Mr.  Malone  actively  re-entered  the  fight  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  finally  freeing  himself  politically  at  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice. 

Dudley  Field  Malone’s  resignation  indicates  the  first  sign  of  breakdown 
within  the  Administration.  It  is  the  first  outward  sign  of  doubt  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  within  the  Piesident  s  own  loyal  inner  circle  concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
world  crusade  for  “liberty.” 


The  Protest  of  Dudley  Field  Malone 
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DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE,  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  many  years  a  close  friend  and  supporter  of  President  Wil¬ 
son,  tendered  his  resignation  from  office  to  the  President,  September  7,  giving  as  grounds  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  printed  in  full  below,  the 
failure  of  the  Administration  to  keep  its  campaign  suffrage  promises,  and,  specifically,  the  Administration’s  imprisonment  of  women  in  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  workhouse  for  petitioning  the  President  for  liberty.  From  the  time  when,  nearly  two  months  ago,  Mr.  Malone  witnessed  the  arrest  of 
women  for  carrying  suffiage  banners  on  the  streets  of  the  Capital,  he  has  supported  and  defended  the  course  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  and 
has  now  officially  given  up  a  highly-paid  office  under  the  Administration  in  order  that  he  may  freely  speak  his  mind  concerning  a  Government  that 
sends  its  sons  abroad  to  fight  for  democracy,  while  it  imprisons  its  daughters  for  asking  for  democracy.  Mr.  Malone  has  been  Collector  of  the  Port 
for  four  years.  He  was  Third  Secretary  of  State  under  Bryan  and  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  of  New  York  City.  He  campaigned  for  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  credited  with  President  Wilson’s  decisive  victory  in  the  last  campaign  through  his  California  speeches. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1917. 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

EAR  MR.  PRESIDENT :  Last  autumn,  as 
the  representative  of  your  Administration, 
I  went  into  the  woman  suffrage  States  to 
urge  your  re-election.  The  most  difficult  argu¬ 
ment  to  meet  among  the  seven  million  voters  was 
the  failure  of  the  Democratic  party,  throughout 
four  years  of  power,  to  pass  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment  looking  toward  the  enfranchisement 
of  all  the  women  of  the  country.  Throughout 
those  States,  and  particularly  in  California,  which 
ultimately  decided  the  election  by  the  votes  of 
women,  the  women  voters  were  urged  to  support 
you,  even  though  Judge  Hughes  had  already  de¬ 
clared  for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  you  and  your  party,  through  liberal  leader¬ 
ship,  were  more  likely  nationally  to  enfranchise 
the  rest  of  the  women  of  the  country  than  were 
your  opponents. 

And  if  the  women  of  the  West  voted  to  re-elect 
you,  I  promised  them  I  would  spend  all  my  en¬ 
ergy,  at  any  sacrifice  to  myself,  to  get  the  present 
Democratic  Administration  to  pass  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment. 

But  the  present  policy  of  the  Administration,  in 
permitting  splendid  American  women  to  be  sent 
to  jail  in  Washington,  not  for  carrying  offensive 
banners,  nor  for  picketing,  but  on  the  technical 
charge  of  obstructing  traffic,  is  a  denial  even  of 
their  constitutional  right  to  petition  for,  and  de¬ 
mand  the  passage  of,  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment.  It,  therefore,  now  becomes  my  profound 
obligation  actively  to  keep  my  promise  to  the 
women  of  the  West. 

In  more  than  twenty  States  it  is  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility  to  amend  the  State  constitutions;  so 
the  women  of  those  States  can  only  be  enfran¬ 
chised  by  the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment.  Since  England  and  Russia,  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  war,  have  assured  the  national 
enfranchisement  of  their  women,  should  we  not 
be  jealous  to  maintain  our  democratic  leadership 
in  the  world  by  the  speedy  national  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  American  women? 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  as  I  urged  upon  you  in 
Washington  two  months  ago,  this  is  not  only  a 
measure  of  justice  and  democracy,  it  is  also  an 
urgent  war  measure.  The  women  of  the  nation 
are,  and  always  will  be,  loyal  to  the  country,  and 
the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  is  only  the 
first  step  toward  their  national  emancipation.  But 


Hon.  Dudley  Field  Malone 


unless  the  Government  takes  at  least  this  first 
step  toward  their  enfranchisement,  how  can  the 
Government  ask  millions  of  American  women, 
educated  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  millions 
of  American  women  in  our  homes,  or  toiling  for 
economic  independence  in  every  line  of  industry, 
to  give  up  by  conscription  their  men  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  a  war  for  democracy  in  Europe  while 
these  women  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  policies  of  the  Government  which  de¬ 
mands  of  them  such  sacrifice? 

FOR  this  reason  many  of  your  most  ardent 
friends  and  supporters  feel  that  the  passage 
of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  is  a  war 
measure  which  could  appropriately  be  urged  by 
you  at  this  session  of  Congress.  It  is  true  that 
this  amendment  would  have  to  come  from  Con¬ 
gress,  but  the  present  Congress  shows  no  earnest 
desire  to  enact  this  legislation  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  you,  as  the  leader  of  the  party  in  power, 
have  not  yet  suggested  it. 

For  the  whole  country  gladly  acknowledges,  Mr. 
President,  that  no  vital  piece  of  legislation  has 
come  through  Congress  these  five  years  except  by 
your  extraordinary  and  brilliant  leadership.  And 
millions  of  men  and  women  today  hope  that  you 
will  give  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
women  of  the  country  by  the  valor  of  your  lead¬ 


ership  now.  It  will  hearten  the  mothers  of  the 
nation,  eliminate  a  just  grievance,  and  turn  the 
devoted  energies  of  brilliant  women  to  a  more 
hearty  support  of  the  Government  in  this  crisis. 

As  you  well  know,  in  dozens  of  speeches  in 
many  States  I  have  advocated  your  policies  and 
the  war.  I  was  the  first  man  of  your  Administra¬ 
tion,  nearly  five  years  ago,  publicly  to  advocate 
preparedness,  and  helped  to  found  the  first  Platts- 
burg  training  camp.  And  if,  with  our  troops  mo¬ 
bilizing  in  France,  you  will  give  American  women 
this  measure  for  their  political  freedom,  they  will 
support  with  greater  enthusiasm  your  hope  and 
the  hope  of  America  for  world  freedom. 

I  have  not  approved  all  the  methods  recently 
adopted  by  women  in  the  pursuit  of  their  political 
liberty;  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Suffrage  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  formed 
in  1883,  when  I  was  one  year  old;,  this  same 
federal  suffrage  amendment  was  first  introduced 
in  Congress  in  1878;  brave  women  like  Susan  B. 
Anthony  were  petitioning  Congress  for  the  suf¬ 
frage  before  the  Civil  War,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War  men  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Horace  Greeley,  and  Wendell  Phillips  assured 
the  suffrage  leaders  that  if  they  abandoned  their 
fight  for  suffrage,  when  the  war  was  ended  the 
men  of  the  nation  “out  of  gratitude”  would  en- 
ranchise  the  women  of  the  country. 

And  if  the  men  of  this  country  had  been  peace¬ 
fully  demanding  for  over  half  a  century  the  po¬ 
litical  right  or  privilege  to  vote,  and  had  been  con¬ 
tinuously  ignored  or  met  with  evasion  by  succes¬ 
sive  Congresses,  as  have  the  women,  you,  Mr. 
President,  as  a  lover  of  liberty,  would  be  the  first 
to  comprehend  and  forgive  their  inevitable  im¬ 
patience  and  righteous  indignation.  Will  not  this 
Administration,  re-elected  to  power  by  the  hope 
and  faith  of  the  women  of  the  West,  handsomely 
reward  that  faith  by  taking  action  now  for  the 
passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment? 

IN  the  Port  of  New  York,  during  the  last  four 
years,  billions  of  dollars  in  the  export  and  im¬ 
port  trade  of  the  country  have  been  handled 
by  the  men  of  the  customs  service;  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  traveling  public  has  radically  changed, 
their  vigilance  supplied  the  evidence  for  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  note ;  the  neutrality  was  rigidly  maintained ; 
the  great  German  fleet  guarded,  captured,  and  re¬ 
paired;  substantial  economies  and  reforms  have 
been  concluded,  and  my  ardent  industry  has  been 
given  to  this  great  office  of  your  appointment. 
(Concluded  on  Page  9) 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  President 


AS  I  happened  to  be  in  the  City  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  time  of  the  recent  rioting  that 
took  place  near  the  Executive  Mansion  and 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  illegal  and  indefensible 
acts  performed  by  mobs  composed  principally  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States,  and  civil  service  employes  from 
nearby  executive  offices,  in  attacking  defenseless 
women,  I,  as  a  plain  citizen,  desire  to  acquaint 
you  with  some  of  the  things  which  I  saw  and 
heard,  and  the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind 
then,  and  since  gathered  from  conversations  with 
numbers  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  have  not  hes¬ 
itated  to  express  their  honest  sentiments  concern¬ 
ing  these  things. 

On  the  14th  day  of  August,  in  this  year  of  1917, 

I  was  riding  on  a  street  car  passing  the  White 
House  grounds  when  I  observed  a  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  filling  the  street  opposite  Cameron  House. 
From  the  noise  and  excited  action,  it  was  plain 
that  the  gathering  was  a  mob  of  some  kind,  and 
I  left  the  car  to  see  what  it  was  about.  In  the 
mob  were  a  large  percentage  of  men  wearing  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  army,  navy  and  marine  corps  of  the 
United  States.  As  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  clerks 
from  the  executive  departments  of  the  State, 
War,  Navy,  and  Treasury  Departments  nearby, 
who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  their  work, 
as  it  was  about  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 

I  saw  a  young  man  climb  up  the  front  of  the 
Cameron  House  and  endeavor  to  pull  down  cer¬ 
tain  flags  that  were  there — one  of  the  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  of  our  country.  I  saw  that  violence 
was  used  in  many  ways  directed  at  the  exterior 
of  the  building  and  its  occupants  within.  I  saw 
that  the  police,  who  were  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  have  easily  dispersed  the  mob  had 
they  been  so  disposed,  did  nothing  whatever  to 
stop  the  mob  violence,  but  actually  encouraged  it 
by  rough-handling  anyone  who  tried  to  protect 
the  women  or  in  any  way  sympathized  with  those 
who  were  being  attacked  without  warrant  of  law. 

On  this  occasion,  I  saw  only  a  part  of  the 
mob  performance.  But  from  certain  circum¬ 
stances  which  came  under  my  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
just  enough  designing  persons  in  this  mob  to  give 
it  direction  and  positive  purpose.  Their  directive 
control  could  have  been  as  plainly  observed  by 
any  intelligent  person  in  authority  as  by  myself. 

It  was  plain  enough  to  cause  me  to  suspect  that 
the  real  designers  would  encourage  a  repetition 
of  these  unlawful  performances  and  the  presence 
of  the  Government  employes  led  me  also  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  if  there  was  a  repetition,  it  would  take 
place  about  the  same  time  on  the  following  day. 
At  the  same  time,  I  considered  it  almost  unthink¬ 
able  that  the  authorities  would  permit  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  disgraceful  scenes  within  the  na¬ 
tion’s  Capital.  Yet,  notwithstanding  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  law  and  order  would  be  pre¬ 
served,  the  impression  that  I  had  received  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  recurrence  was  so  strong  that  I  went 
there  at  the  same  hour  the  next  day. 

Sure  enough,  the  mob  assembled  and  began 


abusing,  choking,  striking  and  dragging  through 
the  streets,  several  of  the  women  who  carried 
flags  and  banners.  Following  this  second  day’s 
scenes  of  mob  violence,  I  visited  the  women 
against  whom  the  actions  of  the  mob  had  been 
directed,  at  their  headquarters  in  Cameron 
House.  Several  of  them  showed  wounds  and 
contusions  on  their  arms,  necks  and  heads,  as  a 
result  of  the  violence  that  had  been  practiced 
upon  them.  As  before,  the  mob  had  been  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  persons  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States,  and  clerks  from  the  nearby 
executive  offices  of  the  Government;  as  before, 
the  activities  of  the  police  had  been  directed  in 
opposition  to  anyone  who  tried  to  protect  defense¬ 
less  women  and,  as  before,  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  which  compelled  me  to  conclude  that,  if 
someone  in  authority  did  not  exercise  a  restrain¬ 
ing  hand,  there  would  be  repetitions  of  such  out¬ 
rages  indefinitely. 

On  the  16th,  at  the  same  hour  as  before,  I 
went  again  to  the  same  locality  within  sight  and 
sound  of  your  official  residence.  And  again  the 
same  things  occurred.  The  many  violences  en¬ 
acted  are  common  knowledge  now,  so  I  shall  not 
recite  their  sickening  details.  My  purpose  was 
to  study  the  situation  in  order  that  I  might  be 
able  to  help,  if  any  fair  and  sane  way  appeared, 
to  prevent  the  continued  recurrence  of  such 
scenes  in  the  very  heart  of  our  country.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  from  what  I  saw,  that  mob 
violence  was  being  used  as  a  brutal  subterfuge  to 
avoid  a  fair  and  square  test  of  the  question  of 
the  Right  of  Petition  in  the  form  that  “picketing” 
takes. 

YOU  have  certainly  read  of  the  fight  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  one  of  your 
illustrious  predecessors  to  preserve  to  the 
people  that  right  guaranteed  them  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  John  Quincy  Adams  fought  in  debate  for 
several  days  single-handed  and  alone  for  the 
right  of  even  slaves  to  petition  Congress.  He 
won,  you  remember.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  either  gives  to  citizens  the  right  to 
petition  the  President  and  Congress  for  redress 
of  grievances  or  it  does  not;  these  women  are 
either  lawfully  exercising  that  supposed  right  or 
they  are  not.  The  Constitution  itself  and  the 
laws  of  the  land  provide  lawful,  peaceful  and  or¬ 
derly  methods  of  testing  these  questions.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  herein  and  now,  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  the  women  who  are  picketing 
the  White  House  grounds  have  pursued  the  best, 
or  even  a  proper,  method  of  presenting  their  pe¬ 
tition  for  redress  of  grievances.  Neither  do  I 
intend  to  discuss  the  righteousness  of  their  cause 
nor  whether  they  have  grievances  to  redress.  It 
ought  to  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  that  they 
apparently  think  they  have.  The  courts  are  fully 
competent  to  decide  these  questions  when  the 
facts  are  brought  to  their  attention  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them 
there.  I  am  simply  exercising  the  privilege  as  an 
American  citizen  of  protesting  to  the  authorities 
against  mob  rule  and  the  arrest  and  farcical  con¬ 


viction  of  citizens  upon  the  false  and  trumped-up 
charge  of  committing  offenses  such  as  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  street,  which  they  did  not  commit,  while 
employes  of  this  Government,  including  men 
wearing  its  uniform,  are  left  to  go  scot  free 
after  the  commission  of  the  gravest  crimes 
against  decency  and  the  very  foundations  of  de¬ 
mocracy  itself. 

On  not  one  of  the  three  occasions  when  I  was 
an  eye  witness  of  what  actually  occurred,  did  the 
police  make  an  earnest  effort  to  hinder  or  stop 
the  mob  in  its  violence  or  to  arrest  its  leaders 
and  instigators.  Instead  of  that,  they  have  ar¬ 
rested  the  women  on  what  I  believe  to  be  a  false 
charge.  They  never  did  obstruct  the  streets  and 
the  actual  culprits  on  this  charge  are  those  who 
have  been  opposing  them,  even  to  the  extent  of 
exercising  mob  violence  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  or  justification  in  law,  whatever.  .  .  . 

IT  is  impossible  to  see,  Mr.  President,  how  you 
could  escape  from  direct  responsibility  for  these 
things,  even  if  you  desired  to  do  so.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  you  do  not  desire  escape  from  such 
responsibility.  In  a  sense  that  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  any  other  President,  you  have  as¬ 
sumed  an  attitude  of  leadership  in  this  country 
that  approaches  the  absolute.  One  word  of  com¬ 
mand  from  you  would  have  dissipated  those  mobs, 
yet  they  continued  for  three  days  in  their  mad 
work  uninterrupted.  Even  if  you  had  not  as¬ 
sumed  the  authority  which  you  have,  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  you  could  have  prevented  sol¬ 
diers  from  disgracing  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  and  could  have  brought  troops  to  clear 
the  streets  when  the  police  failed  to  do  their  duty. 
It  wTould  take  little  more  than  a  nod  from  you  to 
induce  the  authorities  of  the  District  and  the  City 
to  bring  such  charges  against  the  picketers  as 
would  bring  their  cause  and  their  offense — if  they 
have  committed  any — to  a  prompt  and  effective 
adjudication.  Yet  you  did  not  speak  that  word, 
you  did  not  exercise  that  authority  and  you  with¬ 
held  the  nod. 

*  •  •  •  • 

IN  conclusion,  allow  me  as  an  intense  lover  and 
believer  in  the  democracy  of  Lincoln,  Adams 
and  Jefferson  and  as  a  plain  citizen  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  to  beg  for  justice  to  the  women  who  are 
petitioning  at  your  door.  They  have  been  misrep¬ 
resented  in  the  public  press  and  hounded  by  hood¬ 
lums  enough.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
in  this  country  that  no  one  either  can  or  will 
give  them  justice  but  you.  If  they  are  violating 
the  law  of  the  land  in  their  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  their  petition  may  they  not,  at  least, 
have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  on  charges  that 
will  properly  present  the  issues  involved  before 
a  court  of  some  degree  of  respectability  which 
will  hear  and  determine  those  issues  in  harmony 
with  the  great  principles  of  democracy,  upon 
which  our  Government  is  founded?  (Signed)  — 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  (For  ten  years  member  of 
Congress  from  Minnesota,  now  leader  of  the 
Farmers’  Non-Partisan  League.) 
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The  Draft  Day  Parade  Suffrage  Protest 


Suffrage  Pickets  after  Arrest  for  Obstructing  Traffic  Being  Put  in  Police  Car. 
The  Almost  Deserted  Streets  Are  Here  Shown 


Mrs.  william  spencer  Murray,  of 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  writes  feelingly  in 
the  Maryland  Suffrage  News,  of  the  arrests 
of  the  suffrage  pickets  on  the  day  of  the  parade 
of  drafted  men,  which  the  President  himself  led 
in  the  National  Capital  on  September  4.  She  de¬ 
scribes  the  little  dauntless  army  of  pickets,  leav¬ 
ing  their  national  headquarters,  to  be  arrested 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  their  own  doors  for 
carrying  their  suffrage  colors. 

WENT  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Wom- 
X  an’s  Party  on  Lafayette  Square,  through 
whose  historic  doorway  so  many  brilliant 
men  have  passed,  so  many  wonderful  personali¬ 
ties,  long  since  dust.  I  tried  to  remember  their 
names;  and  it  came  to  me  that  none  of  them 
would  live  in  after  times  as  would  the  quiet 
women  whom  I  watched  leaving  that  entrance  to 
walk  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  where  the  police 
were  waiting  for  them;  that  never  since  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days  had  so  stirring  an  appeal  been  made 
for  human  rights. 

“I  followed  the  first  two  pickets  to  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  where  I  crossed  behind  them  with  the 
intention  of  witnessing  the  proceedings.  They 
took  their  stand  at  the  East  gate  of  the  White 
House  grounds,  just  two  women  carrying  two 
banners,  one  with  the  inscription,  "Mr.  President, 
how  long  must  women  be  denied  a  voice  in  the 
government  which  is  conscripting  their  sons?” 
The  other  banner  was  merely  the  three  suffrage 
colors — purple,  white  and  gold.  The  two  pickets, 
Miss  Calnan  of  Massachusetts,  and  Miss  Edith 
Ainge  of  New  York,  stood  there  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  the  police  approached  and  told 


them  that  they  would  have  to  “keep  moving-’  or 
be  arrested.  There  was  hardly  anyone  passing  by 
at  the  time.  The  Avenue  was  roped  off  for  the 
coming  parade,  and  there  was  no  “traffic,”  so- 
called,  to  obstruct.  The  pickets  declined  to  move 
on,  and  the  police  automobile  appeared  instantly, 
into  which  the  two  were  promptly  assisted  with 
their  banners,  and  the  first  arrest  was  over. 

“About  fifteen  minutes  later  Miss  Lucy  Bran¬ 
ham,  of  Maryland,  and  Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  of 
Virginia,  each  carrying  similar  banners,  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  front  of  the  President’s  reviewing  stand, 
where  they  had  marched  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  previous  arrests.  It  will  be  long  before  I 
can  forget  the  silhouette  of  their  figures  as  they 
stood  up  in  the  police  automobile,  the  sunlight 
flecking  them  with  gold. 

“The  third  detachment  of  pickets  were  allowed 
to  cross  the  Avenue,  but  were  arrested  just  as 
they  reached  the  curb.  The  fourth  detachment 
arrived  as  the  crowd  began  to  line  the  ropes  very 
thickly.  They  were  arrested  in  the  middle  of  the 
Avenue  on  the  trolley  tracks.  It  was  all  over  in 
about  an  hour,  just  one  little  group  of  women 
after  another,  facing  prison  for  a  belief,  sacrific¬ 
ing  themselves  for  a  principle  guaranteed  to  them 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  sealed  by  the  blood  of 
the  Revolution,  and  legalized  under  the  Clayton 
Federal  Act. 

“To  arrest  the  women  in  front  of  the  White 
House  gates  was  against  the  law.  To  do  it  in 
front  of  the  reviewing  stand  was  equally  so.  To 
do  so  in  the  middle  of  the  street  when  they  were 
‘moving  on’  was  as  ridiculous  a  sight  as  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  If  it  was  cause  for  arrest,  then 
every  banner-carrying  man  in  any  parade  must 


face  such  a  precedent.  There  was 
no  crowd,  therefore  no  traffic  to 
obstruct. 

“No  photographic  evidence  is  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  trial  in  the  police 
court.  Such  evidence  was  found 
too  embarrassing  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  At  the  time  of  the  mob  vio¬ 
lence  Miss  Pierce  went  out  with 
her  camera  and  was  knocked 
down  by  a  policeman  as  she  pho¬ 
tographed  the  scenes. 

“Are  we  women  going  on  with 
our  own  lives,  while  our  best  and 
most  unselfish  are  fighting  out  this 
battle  for  us?  Will  not  those 
among  us  who  can  leave  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  awhile  go  to 
Washington  to  help  the  pickets, 
and  let  those  among  us  who  must 
remain  behind  do  our  utmost  by 
raising  money,  writing  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  to  protest,  telegraphing  our 
representatives  in  Congress,  get¬ 
ting  up  mass  meetings,  doing 
everything  to  arouse  public  indig¬ 
nation  at  this  outrageous  defiance 
of  law  by  the  Government  in 
Washington  against  women  who 
are  merely  doing  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  allowed  them  to  do  from 
January  to  June? 

“In  Rome,  long  ago,  it  was  not 
at  all  ‘the  thing’  to  live  in  Catacombs.  Let  us 
thank  God  today  that  the  spirit  that  filled  the 
Catacombs  is  not  yet  dead.” 

The  women  arrested  and  sentenced  to  sixty 
days  in  the  workhouse  were:  Miss  Lucy  Burns, 
of  New  York;  Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  Miss  Margaret  Fotheringham,  of  Buf¬ 
falo;  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Miss  Lucy  Branham  and  Miss  Julia 
Emory,  of  Baltimore;  Miss  Calnan,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Miss  Edith  Ainge,  of  Jamestown,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bartlett,  of  Putnam,  Con¬ 
necticut;  Mrs.  Annie  Arniel,  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  Miss  M.  Malone,  of  New  York;  Miss 
Mary  Winsor,  of  Philadelphia;  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Chisholm,  of  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 


Protest  of  Dudley  Field  Malone 

(Concluded  from  Page  7) 

But  now  I  wish  to  leave  these  finished  tasks,  to 
return  to  my  profesison  of  the  law,  and  to  give 
all  my  leisure  time  to  fight  as  hard  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  freedom  of  women  as  I  have  always  fought 
for  your  liberal  leadership. 

It  seems  a  long  seven  years,  Mr.  President, 
since  I  first  campaigned  with  you  when  you  were 
running  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  In  every 
circumstance  throughout  those  years  I  have 
served  you  with  the  most  respectful  affection  and 
unshadowed  devotion.  It  is  no  small  sacrifice 
now  for  me,  as  a  member  of  your  Administration, 
to  sever  our  political  relationship.  But  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  men  in  this  generation,  at  some 
cost  to  themselves,  stood  up  to  battle  for  the  na¬ 
tional  enfranchisement  of  American  women.  So 
in  order  effectively  to  keep  my  promise  made  in 
the  West,  and  more  freely  to  go  into  this  larger 
field  of  democratic  effort,  I  hereby  resign  my  of¬ 
fice  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to  take 
effect  at  once,  or  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Dudley  Field  Malone. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


From  the  Washington  Front 

SIX  female  prisoners  of  war  are  reported  hav¬ 
ing  been  taken  by  the  forces  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Secretary  Willie  Gibbs  MuchAdoo 
in  a  day  attack  near  the  White  House  grounds. 
After  a  violent  struggle  with  several  hundred  of¬ 
fice  troops  from  the  various  Government  build¬ 
ings  the  half  dozen  surrendered. 

Secretary  MuchAdoo  reports  taking  numerous 
banners. 

Because  of  his  gallantry  the  Secretary  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  medal  of  the  second  class  granted  only  to 
members  of  the  royal  family.— Mew  York  Call, 
August  28,  1917. 

The  Capital’s  Disg  race 

THE  abuse  of  the  suffragist  pickets  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  Capital  of  the  nation,  has 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  full  story  of  what  happened  there 
has  not  been  told  in  the  press  dispatches.  The 
letter  of  Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  a  Fargo  girl,  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  families 
in  the  city,  reveals  a  shocking  series  of  events  that 
must  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican. 

The  question  of  whether  the  young  women 
acted  with  right  and  with  propriety  in  what  they 
did  does  not  enter  into  the  question.  If  they 
showed  banners  that  were  of  a  vicious  nature,  se¬ 
ditious  or  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  officers  of  the  law  should  have  been 
adequate  to  deal  with  them. 

Instead  the  officers  of  the  law  seem  to  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  or  by  instructions  per¬ 
mitted  and  countenanced  brutal  and  lawless  per¬ 
secution  and  maltreatment  of  a  group  of  high- 
minded  and  conscientious  young  women. 

Men  and  boys  acting  in  a  mob  seem  to  forget 
the  ordinary  instincts  of  manliness  and  decency. 
They  commit  acts  that  make  it  easily  possible  to 
believe  stories  of  atrocities  committed  without 
reason  in  other  lands  which  give  a  shock  to  one’s 
confidence  in  humanity. 

There  is  a  beast  in  man  which  seems  to  be 
loosened  by  the  contagion  of  lawlessness  unhin¬ 
dered  by  those  who  ought  to  protect  and  defend 
the  law.  It  leads  to  the  beating  of  unoffending 
girls  in  a  civilized  city,  to  the  massacre  of  helpless 
negroes  in  the  heart  of  an  American  city  and  to 
unspeakable  atrocities  in  the  wake  of  an  invading 
army. 

Men  in  positions  of  responsibility  to  defend  the 
law  should  take  warning  from  such  events.  They 
should  beware  of  causing  forces  of  evil  to  be 
loosed. 

The  safety  of  society  depends  upon  the  equal 
protection  of  all  against  lawless  violence.  No 
right  of  person  or  property  is  safe  when  that 
form  of  insanity  breaks  loose. — Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Courier-News,  August  23,  1917. 


Even  the  President 

WHAT  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  suf¬ 
frage  pickets  not  even  the  Delphic  oracle 
could  tell,  but  their  fighting  spirit  has  not 
been  dulled  in  the  slightest  by  the  present  crisis. 
They  are  “game”  as  ever.  Perhaps  public  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  goal  at  which  they  are  aiming  will 
not  be  so  sluggish  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  perhaps  even  the  President  may  find 
in  the  tenacious  and  gallant  fight  they  are  making 
a  fit  subject  for  his  meditation,  even  in  the  stress 
of  war  times.— Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  Au¬ 
gust  21,  1917. 

Now  For  Suffrage 

NOW  that  the  food,  shipping,  prohibition  and 
other  similar  war  problems  have  been  taken 
care  of  for  the  immediate  future,  the  hour 
has  arrived  for  action  on  the  suffrage  issue.  And, 
after  all,  the  question  of  equal  rights  is  quite  as 
important  as  any  of  those  already  considered. 
Woman’s  work  in  Great  Britain,  when  the  nation 
was  beset  by  foes  within  and  without,  brought 
immediate  acknowledgment  of  her  usefulness,  and 
gave  her  the  ballot.  Her  services  for  America 
have  been  no  less  notable.  The  country  cannot 
afford,  from  the  point  of  view  of  policy,  if  for 
no  other  motive,  to  longer  delay  granting  her  this 
fundamental  right. 

In  the  larger  sense,  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
question  is  not  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  States. 
Women  everywhere  are  affected  equally.  Be¬ 
sides,  suffrage  by  vote  of  the  individual  common¬ 
wealths  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  and  by  fed¬ 
eral  action  alone  can  the  reform  be  brought  about 
with  the  dispatch  necessary  to  right  present 
wrongs.  Congress  will  fall  far  short  of  its  duty 
if  it  refuses  longer  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the 
sex-  Evening  Telegraph,  Colorado  Springs,  Au¬ 
gust  2,  1917. 

A  Suggestion  for  the  President 

WOULD  not  the  appeal  of  President  Wilson 
to  the  housewives  of  America  come  with 
greater  force  and  inspiration  were  it 
coupled  with  the  assurance  that  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  would  use  his  influence  to  hasten  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  of  equal  suffrage  for  men 
and  women?  England  has  been  compelled  to 
take  that  stand  by  the  stress  of  the  times. — Los 
Angeles  Times,  August  26,  1917. 

Who  Is  Silly? 

THE  objection  made  to  consideration  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  by  senators 
who  expressed  the  fear  that  the  White 
House  pickets  might  claim  credit  for  the  action 
was  as  silly  as  the  picketing . —Min¬ 

neapolis  (Minn.)  Daily  News,  August  4,  1917. 


The  Outrageous  Reminder 

BUT  for  the  ponderous  inefficiency  of  the  ama¬ 
teurs  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  war  administration, 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  might  long  ago  have 
had  a  chance  at  a  more  gamey  foe  than  the  suf¬ 
frage  pickets.  As  it  is,  however,  the  fighting 
spirit  must  have  its  outlet,  and  no  doubt  it  gains 
some  strength  and  loyalty  in  attacking  these 
women  who  so  outrageously  seek  to  remind  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  of  his  splendid  promises  of  democ¬ 
racy. — Boston  Journal,  August  16,  1917. 

The  Real  Offenders 

AY  I  call  attention  to  the  legend  on  one  of 
the  picket  banners  recently  demolished  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  an  irresponsible  mob 
of  men  and  boys,  which  the  police  failed  to  con¬ 
trol  and  which  resulted  in  the  unjust  senlence  of 
six  pickets  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
among  them  Miss  Natalie  Gray,  of  Colorado 
Springs  ? 

The  banner  read :  “A  president  is  a  duly  elected 
representative.  For  20,000,000  American  women 
Wilson  is  NOT  a  president.  A  kaiser  is  an  auto¬ 
cratic  ruler.  For  20,000,000  American  women 
Wilson  is  a  kaiser.” 

The  arrest  of  our  women  was  not  on  the  charge 
of  improper  or  illegal  conduct,  because  that  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  the  courts ;  the  charge  was 
obstructing  traffic,  which  obstructing  was  due  to 
the  lawless  crowd  allowed  by  the  police  to  attack 
and  brutally  maltreat  women  peacefully  petition¬ 
ing  under  the  law  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Citizens  inciting  the  mob  to  violence  were  the 
i  eal  offenders  and  should  have  been  prosecuted ; 
the  quiet  little  pickets  were  acting  entirely  within 
their  legal  rights. — Caroline  E.  Spencer,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  August  23,  1917. 

White  House  Pickets  in 
Good  Company 

ii  1 if  OMEN  were  back  of  the  recent  Russian 
W  plot  to  restore  the  Czar.”  Of  course. 
Women  have  never  had  credit  for  their 
work.  Occasionally  you  hear  about  a  Catherine 
of  Russia  defeating  Charles  the  Twelfth  by  brib¬ 
ing  Turkish  generals  with  her  jewels,  or  a  Ma¬ 
dame  Roland  boosting  along  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  because  she  admired  a  young  officer — and  los¬ 
ing  her  head  in  the  process.  Our  Molly  Pitchers, 
Joan  of  Arcs,  adventurous  Queens  of  Sheba,  and 
White  House  picketers  get  their  little  reading  no¬ 
tices.  But  men  never  realize  the  fundamental 
fact  that  women  do  at  least  half  of  the  thinking, 
three-quarters  of  the  planning — and  then  push 
and  nag  and  encourage  the  men  until  they  get  at 
it  and  do  it. 

Read  Ferrero  s  History  of  Rome”  carefully  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  part  played  by  women  in  his¬ 
tory.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times,  September  6, 
1917. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 


List  of  Contributions  from  August  1 1  Through 
September  6,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 


Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee : 


Miss  Gertrude  Crocker-$  10.00 

Miss  Aline  E.  Solomons  2.00 

Per  New  Jersey  Branch: 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Kinkead _  10.00 

Per  Missouri  Branch: 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Arpe _  10.00 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson  2.00 

Per  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis: 

Mr.  R.  R.  P.  Bradford—  10.00 

Miss  L.  C.  Sturtevant _  10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Grice _  5.00 

Per  Miss  Katharine  Morey: 

Miss  Helen  B.  Gilman—  5.00 

Per  Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French: 

Mr.  T.  E.  Burns _  10.00 

Mrs.  Katharine  B.  Day _  25.00 

Mrs.  Rena  M.  Green _  5.00 

Mrs.  D.  T.  Curtis _  1.00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Downing _  1.00 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Arpe _  10.00 

Mr.  Ludwig  Gerhard _  5.00 

Miss  Minnie  Reed _  4.00 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

(collected)  _  .50 

Dr.  Lydia  A.  DeVilbiss _  10.00 

Miss  F.  I.  Peter _  1.80 

Miss  A.  T.  Jenkins _  6.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Week  Gribi _  5.00 

Miss  Sarah  Week _  2.00 

Miss  M.  H.  Shearman _  5.00 

Miss  Stella  V.  Roderick—  .75 

Miss  Mary  Scott _  5.00 

Miss  Cora  Crawford _  5.00 

Mrs.  Jessie  Adler _  5.00 

Mrs.  Julius  F.  Stone _  5.00 

Miss  Myra  Dock _  .50 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer _  2.00 

Mrs.  Victor  DuPont _  25.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Houston _  25.00 

Miss  Martha  Davis _  3.00 

Miss  Lucy  J.  C.  Daniels _  28.25 

Mrs.  Agnes  Chase _  10.00 


Mrs.  John  Rogers _  10.00 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley _  250.00 

Miss  E.  E.  Elliott _  2.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley _  5.00 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Jordan _  5.00 

Miss  F.  M.  Crosthwaite _  1.00 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Barkley _  1.00 

Miss  Winifred  Mallon _  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Lockwood-  10.00 

Mrs.  Clara  Fuller _  2.00 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Howard _  .30 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks _  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  McQuiston _  1.00 

Mrs.  Alice  P.  Thompson _  1.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell _  10.00 

Miss  Adelaide  Johnson _  1.00 

Miss  Lillah  B.  Gray _  14.00 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith—  80.00 

Mrs.  William  S.  Murray—  10.00 

Miss  R.  E.  Fox _  i.oo 

Collections  _  30.44 

Membership  Fees _  12.86 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  723.40 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Sueeragist _  260,033.28 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
September  6,  1917 -  $260,756.68 


Contributions  made  to 
Colorado  Headquarters 


A  Friend - $  5.00 

A.  G.  F -  5  00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp _  5.00 

Dr.  Margaret  Long -  55.OO 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie_  35.00 

Miss  Alice  Henkle _  10.00 


Total  collected  by 

Branches  - $  115.00 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  36,154.76 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  Sept.  6,  1917 _  36,269.76 

Grand  Total -  297,026.44 

P 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  National 


Headquarters  -  2,136.00 

Grand  Net  Total -  $294,890.44 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

6.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1*15  HSr.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING  MIMEOGRAPHING 
The  Duplicating  Letter  Shop 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
M.  6723.  1208  K  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


WHY  NOT  STAY  AT 

THE  MARTINA 

Residence  for  Ladies 

Dining  Rooms  Open  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 
1814  M  Street  N.  W. 

Phone  North  5647-J  Washington,  D.  C, 


A  Good  Investment!! 

Our  Common  Stock  at  $10. 00  per  share 
will  pag  sou  large  dividends 

We  teach  designing  for  Embroidery  and  Industrial 
Arts  by  correspondence.  Our  Courses  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  women — why  not  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  women  stockholders  only?  Our  past 
success  in  this  field  is  the  best  guarantee  for  future 
success.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

The  VON  Studio,  Inc. 

6032  Washington  Ave.  Philadelphia 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CL0T1II8 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  •  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

j  MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School,  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches.  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


Paul  Institute 

8101  S  Street.N.W. 
Washftigton.D.C. 


Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B. 
o  President 

Science,  Literature 
Mus:c  and  Art 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving'  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


WE  DO  \LL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publish'""- 

Phone  Main  1062 


Bstablisue.  .»„. 

HARVEY  A.  STRGw. 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  P*. 
fnPnMaHzew°n  EtYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 

AM  OK  xh'tj  innllat,?n-  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write.  Cal]  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Do  Your  Bit  for  The  Suffragist 

IN  the  midst  of  this  co-called  war  for  democ¬ 
racy,  every  American  woman  should  be  doing 
her  bit  toward  the  woman’s  war  for  democ¬ 
racy,  which  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for 
over  seventy  years,  and  which  the  Government  at 
this  crucial  moment  is  attempting  to  suppress. 
The  Suffragist  is  the  only  weekly  in  this  coun¬ 
try  which  keeps  you  in  touch  with  the  battle  for 
the  federal  amendment  enfranchising  women 
which  is  being  carried  on  actively  in  the  national 
Capital  and  in  many  states. 

Women  are  going  to  prison  for  their  belief  in 
suffrage.  They  are  willing  to  endure  discomfort 
and  privation  for  suffrage.  Will  you  help  us  to 
get  this  story  of  the  present  struggle  across  to 
the  women  of  the  nation? 

Get  your  friends  to  subscribe  for  The  Suf¬ 
fragist.  Get  your  local  library  to  subscribe  for 
The  Suffragist.  Pass  your  Suffragist  on  after 
you  have  read  it.  See  that  your  local  newspapers 
take  The  Suffragist  and  quote  its  articles  or  ed¬ 
itorials.  You  can  do  one  or  all  of  these  things. 


Oye«  8:15  a.  m.  Qom  5:00  p.  m.  Daily 
Saturday  close  1:00  p.  m. 


The  Autumn  Tan  is  Popular 
Particularly  in  the 

NEW  DRESSES 

— New  models  in  tan  coverts  and  in  tan  wool 
jersey  look  strikingly  “different”  from  the 
styles  of  early  spring  and  summer. 

—One  of  the  new  features  is  the  "Tuxedo”  roll 
collar;  another  is  the  "Pierrot”  draped  skirt. 

—Among  the  coverts  is  a  draped  front  aad 
with  box-pleated  panel  and  basque  bodice;  nisde 
very  pretty  with  touches  of  embroidery  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors,  finished  with  white  broadcloth 
collar  and  cuffs. 

At  $19.75  and  $25.00 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 


Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  La. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 

Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 


Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Ga. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  (or 
“The  Suffragists” 

WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  8,  1917 


THE  FIGURE 

is  Important 

CALL  M.  4250 

for 

PROMPT  PRINTING  PLUS 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES  \JLylf£ 

“fVe  Grow  'Cause  We  Know” 


Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


Mrs.  Edna  Beim _  I 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing _  1 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright _  t 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown _  2 

Miss  Lucy  Burns _  2 

Through  California  Branch _  2 

Through  District  of  Columbia  Branch _  1 

Miss  Vera  Duss _  1 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Fisher _  1 

Miss  Gladys  H.  Greiner _  1 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer _  4 

Miss  Florence  Hoge _  6 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _  1 

Through  Idaho  Branch _  1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutler  Jenkins _  4 

Miss  Grace  Kerr _  j 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr _ I  2 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  2 

Through  Massachusetts  Branch _  I 

Mrs.  George  W.  Phelps _  _  _  i 

Mrs.  Clarence  M  "  -th _  _  I 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smit, _  j 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch _  l 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman _ 4 

Through  Texas  Branch _  _  2 

Mrs.  G.  von  Horvath _ I 

Miss  Joy  Young _ ; _ ZZ1ZZZZZ  1 


Total _ 

1222  Walnut  St. 

"Style  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hofel  Pi  ledge 

Lexington  Ave,  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate  for  classified  advertisements:  15  words 
25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five 
insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 


THE  HYGIENE  OF  SEX,”  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D. 
I  reats  of  the  evolution,  development,  and  abuses  of  sex. 
On  hbrary  list  of  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.  $1.25. 
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Sorry — But  All  My  Restoratives  Are  Needed  in  Europe 
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Saturn  a  l  Hamana  party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  SS80  y 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D  C 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 

Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 


party!  Open  to  all  women  who,  regaiding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
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“Soldiers  of  Freedom’ 


AS  the  final  results  of  the  Maine  referendum 
on  woman  suffrage  come  in,  thousands  of 
women  who  had  abandoned  their  own  fight 
for  democracy  that  the  fight  for  world  democ¬ 
racy  might  be  carried  on  by  our  sailors  and  sol¬ 
diers,  have  looked  with  some  chagrin  and  doubt 
on  the  final  Maine  figures.  Many  of  the  men  of 
Maine  voted  in  the  training  camps  where  they  are 
waiting  transportation  abroad.  These  soldiers 
voted  against  woman  suffrage  three  to  one.  At 
Camp  Bartlett,  Westfield,  the  vote  was  291  versus 
610;  the  Milliken  regiment  stood  151  versus  340; 
the  second  Maine  infantry,  140  versus  274;  while 
at  Commonwealth  Pier,  21  marines  voted  13 
against  and  8  in  favor. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  asking  for  a  vote  on  federal  suffrage 
before  the  congressional  committee,  said:  “Lib¬ 
erty  for  one’s  self  is  a  natural  instinct  possessed 
alike  by  all  men,— but  to  be  willing  to  accord  lib¬ 
erty  to  another  is  the  result  of  education,  of  self- 
discipline,  of  the  practice,  of  the  Golden  Rule.  ’ 
Federal  suffrage  workers  in  Washington  who 
have  seen  Government  sailors  and  soldiers  attack 
suffrage  workers,  have  small  hope  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  these  young  men  in  such  self-discipline. 


A  First  Fruit  of  the  British 
Suffrage  Victory 


ON  the  eve  of  the  long-fought-for  suffrage 
victory  in  Great  Britain,  which  the  women 
of  labor  are  even  now  planning  to  make  a 
complete  instead  of  a  partial  victory,  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Munitions  has  announced  advances  in  the 
wages  of  all  women  and  girls  in  controlled  and 
uncontrolled  establishments.  The  increase  also 
applies  to  the  controlled  Irish  munition  plants. 
Women  have  also  won  the  right  to  have  their 
wages  reviewed  for  possible  increase  every  four 
months  by  the  Committee  on  Production,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  men. 

Those  who  remember  that  it  was  the  demand 
of  the  munition  workers  which  is  said  to  have 
precipitated  the  renewed  agitation  for  suffrage  in 
war-time,  see  a  healthful  change  toward  that  de¬ 
mocracy  in  shop  and  factory  that  women  in  all 
countries  must  still  fight  for  after  the  vote  is 


won. 


The  Enfranchisement  and  Disfran¬ 
chisement  of  Canada 


THE  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  Canada 
which,  it  is  reported,  may  take  place  within 
the  month,  adding  at  least  450,000  votes  to 
the  Canadian  electorate,  is  a  war  measure,  pure 
and  simple.  Canadian  politicians  declare  that  the 
measure  has  been  pushed  by  Premier  Robert  Bor¬ 
den  as  the  best  means  of  neutralizing  the  “enemy 
alien”  vote  in  the  coming  election,  when  conscrip¬ 
tion  will  be  voted  on. 

The  same  measure  which,  if  passed,  will  en¬ 
franchise  thousands  of  women,  will  at  the  same 
time  disfranchise  thousands  of  men,  since  all  cit¬ 


izens  born  in  “enemy  countries”  and  naturalized 
any  time  within  the  last  fifteen  years  are  disfran¬ 
chised.  In  this  bill,  which  is  known  as  the  War 
Time  Elections  Act,  the  provisions  hold  during 
the  period  of  the  war  only.  All  women  who  have 
fathers,  sons,  brothers  or  husbands  at  the  front, 
and  all  British-born  women,  under  it  become 
voters. 

Liberals  are  planning  to  amend  the  act,  giving 
all  women  the  franchise  under  the  general  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Dominion’s  Franchise  Act,  and  are 
protesting  against  the  disfranchisement  of  any 
class.  The  Ottawa  Citizen  says:  “Disfranchise¬ 
ment  is  not  the  way  to  fight  autocracy.  Democ¬ 
racy  may  seem  troublesome  at  times,  but  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  democracy  is  more  democracy,  and  de¬ 
mocracy  is  the  best  answer  to  autocracy  and  ab¬ 
solutism.” 

Another  Mexican  Step  Forward 

HE  liklihood  of  both  Canadian  and  Mexican 
women  being  enfranchised  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  will  leave  the  United  States  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  the  only  democracy  on  the 
North  American  continent  lacking  faith  in  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  legislature  of  Guanajuato  has 
granted  woman  suffrage  with  an  educational  and 
small  property  qualification.  Self-supporting 
women  who  read  and  write  in  this  province ; 
women  in  Mexico  City,  and  other  parts  of  Mexico 
are  already  voting,  it  having  been  held  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  Mexico  to  pre¬ 
vent  self-supporting  women  from  voting. 


declares,  “our  people  are  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.”  Millions  of  Bibles  bearing  these  mes¬ 
sages  will  be  distributed,  it  is  said.  Many  Ameri¬ 
can  women  who,  in  giving  their  sons,  have  given 
up  “everything,”  are  beginning  to  feel  some  bit¬ 
terness  concerning  that  “liberty”  the  President 
and  his  aides  exhort  over  so  glibly  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  but  deny  to  mothers  and  sisters  left  at 
home. 

Presidential  Suffrage  Loss  and  Gain 

THE  Indiana  presidential  suffrage  law  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  and  void  by  the  Ma¬ 
rion  County  Superior  Court  this  week,  and 
will  be  immediately  appealed  to  the  Indiana  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  A  final  decision  will  probably  be 
handed  down  before  the  November  elections. 
The  court  refused  to  issue  a  restraining  order  to 
prevent  women  registering  pending  a  decision  of 
the  higher  court. 

In  every  State  in  which  presidential  suffrage 
has  been  passed  by  the  legislature — Illinois,  North 
Dakota,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  and  Rhode 
Island — with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Illinois,  suits  are  either  pending  to  invalidate  the 
bill,  or  have  already  been  passed.  Suffragists  have 
learned  their  lesson,  spurred  on  by  the  suffrage 
gains  of  women  in  other  countries  at  war.  They 
are  turning  their  eyes  at  last  on  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  which  Susan  B.  Anthony  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  logical  suffrage  road  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  in  the  face  of  another  disastrous  war. 


A  Feminist  War-time  Conference 

HIS  week  an  international  feminist  confer¬ 
ence  marks  the  beginning  of  that  war-weari¬ 
ness  beginning  to  grip  Europe,  that  looking 
ahead  to  the  coming  battle  of  both  women  and 
men  for  better  economic  conditions  that  must  fol¬ 
low  the  war.  This  conference,  led  by  Anna  Lind- 
hagen,  hopes  that  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
will  be  represented  by  women,  and  that  American 
feminists  of  London  and  Paris  engaged  in  war 
work,  may  be  present.  Peace  will  not  be  touched 
on  at  the  conference,  which  has  been  called  to  con¬ 
sider  the  conditions  of  women’s  work  and  wages 
in  all  countries ;  their  economic  position  after  the 
war,  and  the  factor  woman  suffrage  is  to  play  in 
the  prevention  of  future  wars.  Miss  Lindhagen 
says  that  the  women  of  Finland  are  now  leading 
the  feminists  of  the  world. 

- - - ^ 

Preaching  and  Practicing!! 


Women  Railway  Engineers 

Y-~DUNG  women  as  civil  engineers,  given  the  . 
same  training  and  advantages  as  men,  is  the 
latest  innovation  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 
The  experiment  has  been  begun  with  a  dozen  col¬ 
lege  women  who  are  now  taking  a  six  months 
training. 

“I  am  giving  these  young  women  exactly  the 
same  training  the  men  receive,”  said  E.  S.  Rice, 
of  the  engineering  and  construction  department, 
“and  they  are  working  at  the  same  problems. 
They  are  drawing  plans  for  yards  to  scale,  locat¬ 
ing  every  switch,  bridge,  and  signal,  and  learning 
every  little  detail  of  the  laying  out  of  the  tracks. 
They  are  on  actual  jobs  now.  It  has  always  been 
a  hobby  of  mine  to  put  women  into  this  work; 
and  now  that  so  many  young  men  are  being 
drafted,  I  have  my  opportunity  to  prove  I  am 
right. 

“As  to  their  mechanical  capacity,  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  putting  a  woman  in  a  caboose. 


IF  the  embarking  United  States  “soldiers  of 
freedom”  do  not  learn  the  lesson  of  democ¬ 
racy  that  every  daily  paper,  every  known  ave¬ 
nue,  is  now  preaching,  it  will  not  be  through  lack 
of  effort.  General  Pershing  and  President  Wil¬ 
son  have  both  had  imprinted  in  Bibles  distributed 
to  American  soldiers  exhortations  to  valor,  with 
“democracy”  as  the  main  theme.  The  President 
bids  our  soldiers  “give  everything  for  what  they! 


Women  have  as  level  heads  and  are  as  good  me¬ 
chanics  as  men,  when  they  are  trained. 

The  innovation  of  the  Santa  Fe  marks  the  first 
example  of  trained  women  into  railroading. 
Other  roads  have  been  employing  women  yard 
and  track  workers,  switch-tenders  and  the  like, 
for  some  time.  The  new  independence  of  women 
t|k  in  all  lines  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  make  more 
JPjinsistent  their  demand  for  a  political  voice  in  gov- 


think  their  duty;”  and  the  American  commander  ernment. 


■1 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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Agitating — or  Knitting  for  Suffrage  ? 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


IT  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  any  group  in  any  country,  fighting  for  a  great 
principle,  willing  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  the  agitator,  on  the  firing  line,  in 
prison,  in  exile,  sends  his  cause  onward,  over  the  protests  of  the  quiescent 
mass. 

In  these  war  times  the  word  “agitator”  has  been  on  every  tongue.  Even  suf¬ 
fragists  petitioning  a  President  for  liberty  with  banners,  have  been  so  called ;  have 
been  denounced  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  have  been  misrepresented  in  the  press, 
and  have  been  unlawfully  imprisoned  through  Administration  connivance. 

Yet  what  the  agitation  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  has  accomplished  in 
war  time  has  been  the  reverse  of  the  result  that  might  be  deduced  from  careless 
newspaper  comment. 

When  Congress  convened,  suffrage  was  declared  not  a  war  measure  by  Admin¬ 
istration  leaders,  who  refused  to  place  it  on  the  calendar  this  session.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  had  advised  suffragists  to  “concert  public  opinion.” 

The  answer  of  suffragists  was  the  picket.  Petitioning  the  President  day  by 
day  with  banners  in  front  of  the  White  House  at  a  time  when  the  satisfied  mass  of 
women  in  this  country  were  engaged  in  knitting  and  preserving,  told  people  in 
every  State,  and  in  nations  across  the  sea,  of  the  demand  of  American  women  for 
liberty  in  war  time. 

“England  and  Russia  are  enfranchising  women  in  war  time.” 

“How  long  must  American  women  be  denied  a  voice  in  the  government  which 
is  conscripting  their  sons?” 

These  and  dozens  of  other  slogans  accusing  the  President  of  responsibility  for 
the  suffrage  blockade  went  forth.  Women  were  mobbed;  women  were  impris¬ 
oned,  and  are  still  being  imprisoned,  for  telling  these  truths. 

An  Administration  servant  last  week  resigned  his  office  as  a  protest  against  the 
continued  silence  of  the  President,  who  is  willing  to  advise  the  unheeding  men  of 
Maine  on  suffrage,  but  not  the  Congress  he  controls. 

This  week  another  Administration  man,  who  has  been  accused  of  holding  up 
the  consideration  of  suffrage  in  the  Senate  through  Administration  orders,  vis¬ 
ited  the  imprisoned  suffragists  in  Occoquan  workhouse. 

What  impelled  Senator  Jones  to  this  visit  is  unknown.  Certainly  it  was  not 
the  description  of  those  pale  uniformed  prisoners  from  many  States,  in  prison  for 
asking  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  liberty.  Senator  Jones  is  not  so 
sensitive. 

That  demand  dynamic  enough  to  send  women  to  prison ;  to  bring  protest  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  straight  to  Congress;  to  move  even  an  Administration 
leader  to  indignant  action,  finally,  after  six  months,  moved  Mr.  Jones.  The  day 
after  his  visit  to  Occoquan  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  was  placed  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Whether  those  who  sit  and  knit  would  have  moved  Mr.  Malone  to  his  fine  pro¬ 
test  ;  whether  they  would  have  moved  Mr.  Jones  to  his  short  step  ahead ;  whether 
they  would  even  have  moved  the  President  to  his  useless  message  to  Maine,  is  the 
question.  Do  the  thinking  women  of  the  Nation  believe  it? 
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Senator  Jones  Files  a  Favorable  Report  on  Suffrage 


Calendar  No.  123. 


65th  Congress,  ) 

SENATE. 

(  Report 

1st  Session.  j 

(  No.  130. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


September  15,  1917. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  from  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  2.] 

The  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  to  which  was  referred  the  joint  resolution 
(S.  J.  Res.  2)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
conferring  upon  women  the  right  of  suffrage,  having  had  same  under  consider¬ 
ation,  beg  leave  to  report  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
joint  resolution  do  pass. 


The  Long-1  ooked  for  Report  of  Senator  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Committee, 
Who  Promised  to  “Contribute  Something  to  the  Cause  ...  in  Such 
Form  as  Might  Appeal  to  the  Country  at  Large  ” 


SENATOR  JONES,  of  New  Mexico,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage,  this  week  filed  a  “favorable  report”  on 
the  woman  suffrage  resolution,  which  has  been  re¬ 
posing  in  his  committee  for  the  last  six  months, 
though  every  member  of  his  committee  was  in 
favor  of  the  measure,  and  he  was  instructed  on 
May  15  to  make  the  report,  following  the  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  accorded  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  League  of  Liberals. 

To  suffragists  at  this  time, — especially  to  those 
called  “militant”  because  they  are  agitating  for  the 
necessity  of  the  liberation  of  women  as  a  war 
measure — this  tiny  step  forward  that  has  been 
taken  by  one  branch  of  that  ponderous  body,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  is  significant  of 
the  change  of  mind  that  has  been  forced  on  the 
members  of  the  majority  party  by  the  National 
Woman’s  Party. 

At  the  Senate  hearing  of  April  26,  1917,  women 
of  national  reputation  who  had  spent  years  in 
the  study  of  war-time  conditions  abroad  as  they 
related  to  women  were  among  the  speakers,  in¬ 
cluding  Miss  Madeline  Doty  and  Mrs.  Rheta 
Childe  Dorr,  both  authors  of  war-time  investi¬ 
gations;  Mrs.  Mary  Beard,  and  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin.  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  stated  at  this 
hearing:  “I  am  with  you,  and  so  is  this  commit¬ 
tee,”  and  it  was  the  wish  of  women  that  the  bill 
be  immediately  reported.  In  spite  of  protests 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  however,  the  suf¬ 
frage  resolution  was  still  held  in  committee. 

After  more  than  three  months  the  rebellious 
minority  leaders  of  the  committee,  led  by  Senator 
Cummins,  of  Iowa,  and  backed  by  Senators  Jones 
and  Johnson,  of  Washington  and  California,  at¬ 
tempted  to  force  the  suffrage  bill  on  the  Senate 
calendar  by  discharging  the  derelict  Senate  Suf¬ 
frage  Committee. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Chairman  Jones  was 
accused  of  being  influenced  by  Administration 
pressure  from  the  outside  to  withhold  the  suf¬ 
frage  measure  from  a  place  on  the  Senate  calen¬ 
dar  because  of  the  Administration  sentiment 
against  it  as  a  war-time  measure.  In  defence  of 
his  inaction  Senator  Jones  pleaded  lack  of 
time  and  desire  to  make  a  report  that  would  be 
a  “contribution  to  the  cause.”  His  party  asso¬ 
ciate,  Senator  Hollis,  of  New  Hampshire,  brought 
forward  the  suffrage  picket  as  a  reason  for  with¬ 
holding  the  bill  and  expressed  his  fear  that  the 
“active  group  of  suffragists”  would,  if  it  were 
released,  focus  public  attention  and  “get  credit.” 

These  amazing  reasons  for  withholding  a  bill 
from  consideration  in  no  way  deterred  the  women 
from  continuing  to  press  for  consideration  for 
suffrage  at  this  time.  The  suffrage  picket,  in  the 
face  of  Administration  abuse,  arrests  and  impris¬ 
onments,  continued  to  appeal  for  consideration 
for  suffrage  as  a  war  measure,  and,  specifically, 
for  immediate  consideration. 


EVENTS  following  the  action  of  Senator 
Cummins  and  the  minority  leaders  came 
thick  and  fast: 

Thirty-nine  American  women  were  sentenced 
to  serve  terms  of  from  one  to  two  months  in  a 
Government  workhouse  for  petitioning  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  liberty. 

Following  protests  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  an  important  Administration  figure,  Dud¬ 
ley  Field  Malone,  resigned  his  position  and  pub¬ 
licly  registered  his  disapproval  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  dishonesty  in  regard  to  its  suffrage  pledges. 

Members  of  Congress  journeyed  to  Occoquan 
workhouse  to  attempt  to  “reason”  with  suffragists 
demanding  liberty  for  the  women  of  this  nation. 
Finally  Chairman  Jones  himself  was  impelled  to 
visit  the  suffrage  prisoners.  Even  the  President 
threw  a  sop  to  suffrage  when  he  asked  the  men 
of  Maine  to  vote  for  suffrage  as  a  State  measure. 
Although  the  men  of  Maine  disregarded  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Chief  Executive,  who  could  with  so 
little  exertion  enfranchise  the  women  of  not  only 
Maine,  but  the  nation,  women  continued  to  picket, 
and  continued  to  protest  to  the  inactive  Senate 
Suffrage  Committee. 

JUST  before  the  release  of  the  suffrage  meas¬ 
ure  from  committee  this  week,  Senator  Jones, 
defiant  to  the  last,  declared  to  Miss  Anne 
Martin,  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  legislative 


committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  that  suffrage 
was  not  a  war  measure,  and,  therefore,  though  it 
would  be  placed  upon  the  Senate  calendar,  it 
would  not  be  placed  there  for  action.  Miss  Mar¬ 
tin  pointed  out  that  on  the  very  day  this  conver¬ 
sation  took  place  patronage  bills,  such  as  those 
creating  additional  judgeships  in  the  District,  and, 
recently,  the  creation  of  judgeships  in  other 
States,  had  come  up  for  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Bill  and  the  Migratory  Birds  Bill. 

Senator  Borah  agreed  with  Miss  Martin  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration  in  insisting,  in 
the  face  of  the  war  demands  on  women,  that  suf¬ 
frage  was  not  a  war  measure  was  inconsistent. 

The  measure  was  reported  to  the  Senate  two 
days  later,  September  15.  The  report  submitted 
by  Senator  Jones  is  reproduced  on  this  page  for 
the  waiting  women  of  the  United  States  who 
have  looked  forward  to  his  “contribution  to  the 
cause”  for  the  past  three  months.  It  was  on  Au¬ 
gust  2  that  the  Senator  said:  “I  have  tried  to 
handle  this  matter  so  as  to  perform  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  cause.  ...  I  am  still  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage.  It  was  my  purpose  to  devote 
some  personal  effort  in  the  preparation  of  a  re¬ 
port  which  might  contribute  something  to  the 
cause  ...  to  study  the  question  and  try  to 
present  the  matter  in  such  form  as  might  appeal 
to  the  country  at  large.” 


Sailor,  Surrounded  by  Crowd,  Tearing  Down  Banner  which  Miss  Katherine  Fisher 
is  Holding.  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  in  the  Foreground,  is  Trying 
to  Save  the  Banner 


battle  of  the  women  of  this  nation  for 
X  liberty  is  still  going  on  week  after  week  in 
Washington,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Administration  newspapers  the  coun¬ 
try  over  to  keep  the  story  of  this  dauntless  strug¬ 
gle  for  liberty  out  of  the  papers,  away  from  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nation.  The  persecution 
of  these  women  in  Washington,  small  groups 
pitted  against  a  victorious  and  powerful  political 
party,  would  be  a  pitiful  thing  if  it  were  not  so 
valiant. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  arrests  of  these 
suffragists  in  Washington  can  have  again  the 
same  respect  for  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
It  is  as  strange,  as  un-American  a  spectacle  as  a 
persecution  actually  taking  place  in  a  foreign 
country — except  that  probably  no  other  modern 
country  would  at  the  present  time  arrest  women 
by  subterfuge  for  petitioning  for  liberty. 

This  week  six  women  were  again  “thrown  to 
the  populace.”  Their  banner  was  torn  down  by 
United  States  sailors,  who  afterward  volunteered 
to  pose  for  their  pictures,  and  the  women,  not  the 
sailors  or  the  crowd  of  Government  clerks  who 
jeered  at  them,  were  arrested  and  sentenced  to  a 
month  in  prison. 

Among  the  group  were  mature  American 
women  who  have  been  working  for  suffrage  for 
years;  young  American  women  rebellious  at  the 
growing  injustice,  and  even  women  from  the  new¬ 
est  overseas  Republic,  just  emerging  with  the  war 
into  full  democracy.  Miss  Katherine  Fisher,  of 
New  York  City;  Mrs.  Frederick  Willard  Kendall, 
of  Hamburg,  New  York;  Mrs.  Mark  Jackson,  of 
Baltimore;  and  Miss  Ruth  Crocker,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  represented  the  East,  the  South  and  the 
West.  Representing  the  spirit  of  free  Russia  as 
well  as  the  protest  of  workers  in  their  adopted 
country  were  Miss  Lena  Samardin  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Gvinter,  born  in  Kiev,  Russia,  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Woman’s  Trade  Union  League. 

The  six  pickets  left  the  suffrage  headquarters 
on  Lafayette  Square  at  half  past  four  in  the  after¬ 


noon.  Already  a  crowd  had  collected  in  front 
of  the  lower  gates  of  the  White  House,  “waiting 
to  see  the  fun,”  as  one  man  expressed  it.  The 
two  police  officers  present  made  no  attempt  to 
disperse  this  crowd.  They  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  and  gossiped  with  members  of  the 
crowd.  There  were  also  idle  police  officers  across 
the  street  on  Lafayette  Square,  where  another 
crowd  lined  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

The  little  group  of  women  marched  straight  to 
the  lower  gate.  The  purple,  white  and  gold  tri¬ 
colored  flags,  held  high,  looked  like  the  brilliant 
sails  of  galleons  floating  above  the  crowd.  Writ¬ 
ten  on  the  two  yellow  flags  were  the  familiar 
question  of  Inez  Milholland,  “ How  long  must 
women  wait  for  liberty ?"  and  on  the  veteran 
picket  banner  that  has  been  at  the  White  House 
gates  for  more  than  seven  months,  ‘‘Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  what  will  you  do  for  woman  suffrage?” 
These  banners  were  carried  by  Miss  Fisher  and 
Mrs.  Kendall. 

The  crowd  made  way  for  the  group  and  they 
took  their  accustomed  places  at  the  gate,  with  the 
police  for  a  few  minutes  idly  watching.  Two  of¬ 
ficers  then  walked  through  the  crowd,  mechanic¬ 
ally  ordering  them  to  “move  along,”  but  making 
no  attempt  actually  to  carry  out  their  own  orders. 
Miss  Gladys  Greiner,  of  Baltimore,  with  a  small 
kodak  was  taking  pictures  of  the  crowds  and  the 
idle  officers.  Resenting  this — for  the  police  have 
of  late  grown  touchy  as  to  their  own  ridiculous 
position  in  the  arrests  of  suffragists — Captain 
Flathers,  a  stout  six-foot  officer,  as  the  young 
girl  leveled  her  kodak  at  him,  deliberately  kicked 
her.  She  saved  the  kodak  and  was  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  pictures. 

A  sailor  and  a  marine,  both  in  uniform,  in¬ 
stead  of  moving,  as  the  police  had  ordered, 
pressed  closer  to  the  little  group  of  banner-bear¬ 
ers  at  the  gate.  Then  the  sailor  made  a  dash  for 
Miss  Fisher’s  banner,  tearing  it  from  its  pole. 
Neither  police  officer  made  the  slightest  attempt 
to  arrest  either  of  these  men,  as  they  tore  the  flag 


The  Two  Sailors  Who  Tore  Down  Miss  Fisher’s  Ban 
Wait  for  Liberty?”  and  Who  Posed  for  Th 
The  SuffragejBanners  AiS 

into  strips  and  passed  scraps  of  it  to  their  friends. 

When  a  news  photographer  asked  the  sailors  to 
pose  for  their  pictures  they  complacently  com¬ 
plied,  and  were  “taken”  in  front  of  the  suffrage 
flags,  with  the  police  officers  watching  the  whole 
grotesque  proceeding. 

It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  Police  Cap¬ 
tain  Flathers  (the  Government  scapegoat  who  for 
weeks  has  told  the  familiar  and  stereotyped  tale 
which  has  convicted  women  in  the  police  court) 
and  his  assisting  officer  placed  the  six  suffragists 
under  arrest,  confiscating  their  remaining  ban¬ 
ners  and  taking  them  to  the  station  in  a  police 
patrol,  while  the  crowds  of  men,  who  had  actually 
obstructed  traffic  quickly  dispersed. 

POLICE  JUDGE  A.  R.  MULLOWNY,  who  is 
destined  to  pass  down  in  history  as  the  first 
judge  who,  acting  on  orders,  sentenced 
women  to  a  Government  workhouse  for  petition¬ 
ing  for  suffrage,  was  again  on  the  bench,  after  an 
absence  of  two  months,  when  the  six  suffragists 
were  brought  to  trial.  Following  Judge  Mul- 
lowny’s  drastic  sentence  of  more  than  two 
months  ago,  when  the  President,  apparently  fail¬ 
ing  to  uphold  the  orders  of  his  own  Adminis¬ 
tration  underling,  pardoned  the  sixteen  suf¬ 
fragists  first  sent  to  Occoquan,  this  judge  has 
tried  no  suffrage  cases.  For  a  month  suffragists 
again  picketed,  unmolested  by  police  or  rowdies. 

When  the  police  again  intervened  arrested  women 
were  tried  before  Police  Judge  Pugh,  who  insti¬ 
tuted  the  practice,  not  unknown  in  police  courts, 
of  paying  no  attention  to  any  evidence  but  that  of 
policemen,  and  of  curbing  all  conversation  or 
protests  except  his  own,  and  of  giving  drastic 
sentences. 


The  Dauntless 
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luffrage  Picket 


Miss  Katherine  Fisher  in  the  Center  is  Seen  Carrying  the  Empty  Pole  Immediately  after  the  Two  Sailors 
Tore  Down  Her  Flag.  The  Crowds  which  the  Police  Made  No  Attempt 
to  Move  are  Shown  in  this  Picture 


•,  Bearing  the  Legend,  “How  Long  Must  Women 
’ictures  before  the  Arrests  of  Suffragists, 
sen  in  the  Background 

On  the  technical  charge  of  “obstructing  traffic” 
nrst  “offenders”  were  first  sentenced  to  one  and 
then  to  two  months.  In  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  militant  movement  three  and  four-time  of¬ 
fenders  who  damaged  property  were  sentenced  to 
one  month. 

On  his  return  to  the  adjudication  of  suffrage 
cases  this  week  Judge  Mullowny  once  more  re¬ 
versed  himself.  It  had  been  his  contention  in 
previous  cases  that  the  banners  suffragists  carried 
had  “nothing  to  do  with  the  cases,”  since  their  of¬ 
fence  was  “obstructing  traffic.”  Once  before  he  set 
aside  his  own  judgment  when  he  indiscriminately 
characterized  suffrage  banners  as  “treasonable.” 
In  dealing  with  the  latest  suffrage  trial  he  showed 
deep  interest  in  what  legends  the  banners  carried. 
When  told  the  torn  banner  carried  the  question, 
“How  long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?”  he  de¬ 
clared,  after  deliberation,  setting  a  new  precedent 
for  himself,  “Since  this  banner  is  unlikely  to  give 
offence,  I  will  give  you  women  a  light  sentence 
this  time!”  The  group  were  thereupon  sentenced 

I  to  thirty  days  in  the  Government  workhouse,  on 

their  refusal  to  pay  their  fine ! 

In  a  spirit  of  levity  he  asked,  “Would  you  pay 
a  fine  instead  of  going  to  prison  if  I  made  the 
fine  fifty  cents?”  “Not  if  you  made  it  five  cents,” 
was  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Kendall,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  six  prisoners. 

All  evidence,  save  that  of  the  two  policemen 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  arrests,  was  ruled 
out  of  court  in  this  latest  suffrage  “trial.”  The 
evidence  brought  forward  by  the  women  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  dereliction  of  the  police  in  failing 
to  move  the  crowd  either  before  or  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  suffragists;  of  making  no  at¬ 


tempt  to  arrest  the  two  sailors  who  tore  down  the 
lettered  banner  and  destroyed  it  under  the  eyes 
of  the  police,  and  who  remained  on  the  ground 
until  the  women  were  arrested  and  the  crowd  dis¬ 
persed;  of  the  illegal  conduct  of  Captain  Flathers 
in  kicking  Miss  Greiner  while  she  took  kodak 
pictures,  were  held  by  the  judge  to  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  cases.  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  things;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
case,”  was  his  bland  expression,  delivered  with 
good-natured  laughter. 


AMONG  the  sentenced  women,  Miss  Ruth 
Crocker,  who  is  employed  in  the  ordnance 
division  of  the  War  Department,  was  asked 
if  she  did  not  fear  the  loss  of  her  position  as  the 
result  of  her  appeal  for  suffrage. 

“I  don’t  in  the  least  expect  to  lose  my  position,” 
Miss  Crocker  said.  “I  have  not  done  anything  for 
which  I  could  reasonably  be  discharged.  Even  if 
I  should  have  to  give  it  up,  however,  it  would  be 
a  small  thing  to  do  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.” 


IN  the  Government  workhouse  at  Occoquan 
there  are  now  fifteen  women  serving  two- 
month  and  one-month  sentences  for  petition¬ 
ing  President  Wilson  with  suffrage  banners.  The 
question  that  is  being  asked  in  every  corner  of 
this  country,  “How  are  these  women  bearing  this 
indignity?”  is  splendidly  answered  by  Miss  Lucy 
Branham,  of  Baltimore,  a  young  college  woman, 
a  Carnegie  hero  medal  winner,  in  a  last  letter  to 
her  brother,  a  volunteer  “soldier  of  freedom” 
about  to  be  sent  abroad.  Miss  Branham,  when 
she  was  arrested,  was  about  to  enter  Columbia 
University  for  post-graduate  work.  She  writes : 

“Being  in  jail  is  a  curious  sensation.  We  won¬ 
dered  on  the  train  coming  out  here  whether  we 


had  the  fibre  to  make  it  bearable.  Being  locked 
up  is  a  suffocating  process,  and  the  taking  of  two 
months  out  of  your  life  without  your  consent  is 
a  startling  experience.  You  lie  awake  at  night, 
and  you  think  and  think  and  think.  You  think 
of  the  women  who  spend  the  precious  years  of 
their  lives  begging  and  beating  against  a  Govern¬ 
ment’s  refusal.  Four  generations  of  American 
women  who  might  have  done  a  thousand  other 
things  with  their  lives  for  themselves  and  other 
people  have  toiled  and  argued  and  waited.  And 
we  wonder  what  the  people  outside  are  doing 
while  we  are  helpless.  The  Government  asks  us 
to  bide  our  time,  not  to  waste  our  energies  trying 
to  move  it;  please  to  be  expedient.  And  yet  the 
President  himself  knows  that  the  Government 
may  be  expedient,  but  never  the  lovers  of  liberty. 
He  has  himself  admitted  that  the  history  of  all 
liberty  is  the  history  of  resistence.  Once,  when 
he  was  out  of  office,  he  was  not  without  admira¬ 
tion  for  those  who  refused  to  let  another  genera¬ 
tion  slip  by  still  burdened  with  the  yoke  of  in¬ 
justice. 

“But  he  was  talking  of  men  then.  If  I  can  con¬ 
centrate  my  whole  strength  in  saying  that  lives 
should  not  be  wasted  in  an  effort  to  get  a  freedom 
long  due;  if  I  can  prove  to  people  how  sinful  it 
is  for  the  women  of  this  country  to  spend  unnec¬ 
essary  years  in  propaganda,  I  shall  do  it.  Every 
hour  that  I  spend  in  the  workhouse,  every  stitch 
that  I  stitch  on  these  ticking  uniforms  hardens 
me  in  my  determination  to  do  all  I  can  to  shorten 
rather  than  to  drag  on  the  struggle. 

“Women  of  these  abilities  and  temperaments 
should  spend  their  souls  in  making  America  a 
more  beautiful  place  in  which  to  live,  and  not  in 
a  long  and  cruel  struggle  for  their  own  enfran¬ 
chisement.  That  enfranchisement  is  too  inherent 
a  platform  of  true  democracy  to  be  made  a  mar¬ 
tyr’s  creed.” 
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The  National  Woman's  Party  Goes  Before  the  People 


IN  the  midst  of  this  war  for  democracy  when 
congressmen,  whose  consciences  are  perhaps 
uneasy,  when  cabinet  members,  when  even, 
possibly,  the  President  himself,  are  about  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  justify  the  momentous  events  of  the 
present  dying  session  to  the  country,  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  will  also  embark  on  a  country¬ 
wide  tour  that  is  to  take  the  speakers  of  the  party 
to  every  large  city  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party  is  undertaking 
this  arduous  and  exhaustive  task,  which  will  cover 
more  than  two  months  and  engage  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  speakers  and  organizers  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  for  the  self-same  reason  that  the  members 
of  Congress  and  the  President  are  going  out  into 
the  country — to  inform  the  great  rank  and  file, 
who,  perhaps  careless  or  cautious  of  newspaper 
information,  will  listen  to  emissaries  direct  from 
Washington. 

The  story  that  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
during  the  next  two  months,  will  tell  the  country 
is  without  doubt  the  most  unbelievable  and  the 
most  dramatic  that  any  body  of  suffrage  speak¬ 
ers  have  ever  taken  to  the  men  and  women  of  this 
country.  They  will  visualize,  many  in  their  own 
persons,  the  record  of  the  present  Democratic 
Administration  in  its  repressive  measures  toward 
women  asking  for  liberty,  their  unprotected  strug¬ 
gle  to  still  maintain  the  long  battle  for  suffrage  at 
this  time,  and  the  answer  of  the  President:  the 
imprisoning  of  dozens  of  women  from  many 
States  and  all  classes — for  petitioning  for  liberty. 

MISS  MAUDE  YOUNGER,  of  California,  an 
appealing  speaker  for  labor,  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  will  travel  through  the  Southern 
States,  speaking  in  the  home  towns  of  Southern 
members  still  opposing  suffrage  as  a  war  measure, 
and  in  every  large  city.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  picket  and  the  President  in  the 
Northwest  and  the  Middle  West.  Miss  Anne 
Martin,  of  Nevada,  vice-chairman  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  and  one  of  the  well-loved  figures 
of  the  West,  will  speak  through  the  Far  West  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  will  speak  in  the 
Eastern  and  New  England  cities. 

The  organizers  who  have  already  started  from 
national  headquarters  to  arrange  meetings  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  Miss  Iris  Calderhead, 
of  Kansas;  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore,  of  Mich¬ 
igan;  Miss  Pauline  Clarke,  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  Thompson,  of  North  Carolina;  Miss 
Virginia  Arnold,  of  North  Carolina;  Miss  Mar¬ 
gery  Ross,  of  Wyoming;  Miss  Joy  Young,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Berta  Crone,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Miss  Alice  Henkle,  of  Illinois;  Miss 
Sarah  C.  Grant,  of  Minnesota;  Miss  Helen  Hunt, 
of  Florida;  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  of  New 
York;  Miss  Marion  Tilden  Burritt,  of  New 


York;  Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich,  of  New  York; 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  of  Baltimore;  and 
Miss  Irene  Story,  of  Connecticut. 

Most  of  these  young  women  have  themselves 
lived  through  the  last  disgraceful  chapter  of  the 
Administration’s  evasion  of  suffrage;  most  of 
them  have  themselves  gone  to  prison  for  their  be¬ 
lief  in  the  liberty  of  the  women  of  the  nation. 
The  itineraries  of  the  suffrage  speakers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


ITINERARY  OF  MISS  ANNE  MARTIN 

Thursday,  September  27,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Friday,  September  28,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Saturday,  September  29,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Monday,  October  1,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Tuesday,  October  2,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Wednesday,  October  3,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
Thursday,  October  4,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  Colorado 
Springs. 

Saturday,  October  6,  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado. 
Monday,  October  8,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Tuesday,  October  9,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Wednesday,  October  10,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Thursday,  October  11, 'Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Friday,  October  12,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

Saturday,  October  13,  Billings,  Montana. 

Monday,  October  IS,  Butte,  Montana. 

Tuesday,  October  16,  Helena,  Montana. 

Wednesday,  October  17,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Friday,  October  19,  Spokane,  Washington,  and  Coeur 
D’Alene,  Idaho. 

Saturday,  October  20,  Spokane,  Washington,  and  Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Sunday,  October  21,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Monday,  October  22,  Spokane,  Washington. 

Tuesday,  October  23,  24,  25,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Friday,  October  26,  Bellingham,  Washington. 

Saturday,  October  27,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Sunday,  October  28,  29,  30,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Wednesday,  October  31,  November  1,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
Friday,  November  2,  Pendleton,  Oregon. 

Saturday,  November  3,  4,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Monday,  November  S,  Pocatella,  Idaho. 

Tuesday,  November  6,  7,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Thursday,  November  K  Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Friday,  November  9,  Garfield  and  Bingham,  Utah. 
Saturday,  November  10,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Monday,  November  12,  13,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Wednesday,  November  14,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 
Thursday,  November  IS,  16,  17,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Sunday,  November  18,  19,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Tuesday,  November  20,  San  Diego,  California. 

Thursday,  November  22,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Friday,  November  23,  24,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Monday,  November  26,  Prescott,  Arizona. 

Wednesday,  November  28,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
Thursday,  November  29,  30,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Tuesday,  December  4,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ITINERARY  OF  MRS.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS  AND 
MISS  MABEL  VERNON 

Monday,  October  1,  2,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Wednesday,  October  3,  Bay  City  and  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
Thursday,  October  4,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Friday,  October  5,  Kalamazoo  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Saturday,  October  6,  7,  8,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Tuesday,  October  9,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Wednesday,  October  10,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Thursday,  October  11,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Friday,  October  12,  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  Kenosha,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Saturday,  October  13,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Sunday,  October  14,  15,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Tuesday,  October  16,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Wednesday,  October  17,  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin. 
Thursday,  October  18,  19,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Saturday,  October  20,  21,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Monday,  October  22,  23,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Wednesday,  October  24,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Thursday,  October  25,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 
Friday,  October  26,  27,  28,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 
Monday,  October  29,  30,  31,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 
Thursday,  November  1,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Friday,  November  2,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Saturday,  November  3,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Sunday,  November  4,  5,  6,  7,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Thursday,  November  8,  9,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Saturday,  November  10,  11,  12,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Tuesday,  November  13,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Wednesday,  November  14,  15,  16,  17,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

Sunday,  November  18,  19,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Tuesday,  November  20,  21,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 
Thursday,  November  22,  23,  24,  25,  Indianapolis,  Nobles- 
ville,  and  Newcastle,  Indiana. 

Monday,  November  26,  27,  Terre  Haute,  and  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Wednesday,  November  28,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Thursday,  November  29,  30,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Saturday,  December  1,  2,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Tuesday,  December  4,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ITINERARY  OF  MISS  DORIS  STEVENS 

Monday,  October  1,  2,  3,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
Thursday,  October  4,  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Friday,  October  5,  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Saturday,  October  6,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Sunday,  October  7,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Monday,  October  8,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Tuesday,  October  9-14,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  other 
points  in  State. 


Monday,  October  15,  16,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Wednesday,  October  17,  18,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
Friday,  October  19,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Saturday,  October  20,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Sunday,  October  21,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Monday,  October  22,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Tuesday,  October  23,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
Wednesday,  October  24,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thursday,  October  25,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Friday,  October  26,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Saturday,  October  27,  28,  New  York  City. 

Monday,  October  29,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Tuesday,  October  30,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Wednesday,  October  31,  November  1,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Friday,  November  2,  Boston  and  Framingham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Saturday,  November  3,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Sunday,  November  4,  5,  6,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Wednesday,  November  7,  8,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Friday,  November  9,  10,  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Sunday,  November  11,  12,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Tuesday,  November  13,  14,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
Thursday,  November  15,  16,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Saturday,  November  17,  18,  Portland,  Maine. 

Monday,  November  19,  20,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Wednesday,  November  21,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Thursday,  November  22,  23,  24,  25,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Monday,  November  26,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Tuesday,  November  27,  28,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Thursday,  November  29,  30,  December  1,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Sunday,  December  2,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Monday,  December  3,  New  York  City. 

Tuesday,  December  4,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ITINERARY  OF  MISS  MAUD  YOUNGER 

Wednesday,  October  3,  Fredericksburg,  Maryland. 
Thursday,  October  4,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Friday,  October  5,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

Saturday,  October  6,  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

Sunday,  October  7,  Weldon,  North  Carolina. 

Monday,  October  8,  Scotland  Neck,  Weldon,  and  Rocky 
Mount,  North  Carolina. 

Tuesday,  October  9,  Goldsboro  and  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 

Wednesday,  October  10,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Thursday,  October  11,  Durham  and  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina. 

Friday,  October  12,  Salisbury  and  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina. 

Saturday,  October  13,  Concord  and  Charlotte,  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

Monday,  October  15,  Gaffney  and  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina. 

Tuesday,  October  16,  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
Wednesday,  October  17,  Union,  Newberry,  and  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

Thursday,  October  18,  Orangeburg,  Branchville,  and 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Friday,  October  19,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Saturday,  October  20,  Brunswick,  Georgia. 

Sunday,  October  21,  22,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Tuesday,  October  23,  Valdosta  and  Waycross,  Georgia. 
Wednesday,  October  24,  Americus  and  Columbus,  Georgia. 
Thursday,  October  25,  Dublin  and  Macon,  Georgia. 
F'riday,  October  26,  Milledgeville  and  Augusta,  Georgia. 
Saturday,  October  27,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Sunday,  October  28,  29,  30,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Wednesday,  October  31,  Gadsden  and  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama. 

Thursday,  November  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama. 

Friday,  November  2,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Saturday,  November  3,  Prattville,  Wetumpka,  and  Selma, 
Alabama. 

Sunday,  jNovember  4,  5,  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Tuesday,  November  6,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Wednesday,  November  7,  Biloxi  and  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 
Thursday,  November  8,  Meridian,  Mississippi. 

Friday,  November  9,  Jackson  and  Canton,  Mississippi. 
Saturday,  November  10,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi. 

Sunday,  November  11,  12,  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Tuesday,  November  13,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Wednesday,  November  14,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
Thursday,  November  15,  Houston,  Texas. 

F'riday,  November  16,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Saturday,  November  17,  Austin,  Texas. 

Sunday,  November  18,  19,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Tuesday,  November  20,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas. 

Wednesday,  November  21,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Thursday,  November  22,  Brownesville  and  Jackson,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Friday,  November  23,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Saturday,  November  24,  Lebanon  and  Gallatin,  Tennessee. 
Sunday,  November  25,  26,  Johnson  City,  Tennessee. 
Tuesday,  November  27,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Wednesday,  November  28,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 
Thursday,  November  29,  30,  December  1,  2,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Bardstown,  and  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Monday,  December  3,  Frankfort  and  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Tuesday,  December  4,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OLLOWING  the  appeal  to  the  country,  on 
the  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  December,  dates  that 
will  probably  see  every  woman  now  im¬ 
prisoned  for  her  belief  in  suffrage  released,  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  will  hold  an  officers’ 
conference  in  Washington,  at  which  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  from  all  States, 
and  State  and  District  Chairmen  will  confer  on 
the  policies  of  the  National  organization  during 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  These  conferences 
will  be  open  to  members  as  visitors. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Universal  Suffrage  is  Vital 
in  a  Democracy 

SUCCESSFUL  politician  snugly  nested  in  a 
soft  job  is  seldom  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
his  old  promises.  He  dreams  new  dreams 
and  forgets  the  old. 

Not  so  Dudley  Field  Malone,  original  Wilson 
man,  sturdy  campaigner,  who  now  resigns  the  col- 
lectorship  of  the  Port  of  New  York  because  he 
feels  that  President  Wilson  has  not  dealt  justly 
with  the  woman  suffrage  issue. 

Dudley  Field  Malone  has  been  a  pretty  big 
Democrat.  And  now  he  proves  that  he’s  a  pretty 
big  man. 

For  it  was  Malone  who  went  a-campaigning 
through  the  West,  and  faithfully  promised  the 
women  voters  of  the  Western  States  that  the 
Wilson  administration  would  enfranchise  Amer¬ 
ican  women.  He  would  work  to  that  end  at 
any  sacrifice  to  himself,  he  said.  The  Admin¬ 
istration’s  failure  is  Malone’s  failure— or  so  he 
feels.  So  he  makes  the  sacrifice. 

But  Mr.  Malone’s  decision  is  not  built  entirely 
upon  his  own  promises  and  hopes.  Through 
months  of  anxious  waiting  for  the  Wilson  ad¬ 
ministration  to  make  good  on  suffrage  he  has 
seen  women  assaulted  and  persecuted  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  he  has  seen  women  dragged  away  to  jail 
for  no  other  offense  than  quoting  the  President's 
speeches  in  support  of  their  campaign. 

Women  have  been  denied  the  right  of  peti¬ 
tion,  says  Malone.  He  is  right.  While  the 
President  delivered  addresses  which  were  the 
very  essence  of  democracy,  women  who  had 
gone  to  Washington  to  ask  for  the  ballot  were 
being  made  the  victims  of  a  plot  to  silence  their 
pleas.  They  were  regularly  arrested  for  “ob¬ 
structing  the  traffic,”  sometimes  after  they  had 
been  assailed  by  bands  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  Government  clerks.  Influential  supporters  of 
the  suffrage  cause  were  approached  with  requests 
to  cease  contributing  money ;  the  very  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  suffragists  was  raided  by  a  mob. 
Could  the  police  of  the  United  States  Capital 
have  prevented  these  outrages?  They  could  have 
if  their  orders  had  read  that  way. 

The  most  recent  attack  upon  the  women  comes 
in  the  form  of  sixty-day  sentences  for  twelve 
women  for  their  “first  offense”  in  carrying  ban¬ 
ners.  In  old  England,  where  windows  and  heads 
were  smashed  in  desperate  suffrage  demonstra¬ 
tions,  only  thirty  days  were  given  at  the  fourth 
offense. 

Remember — nothing  has  been  attempted  by  the 
women  at  Washington  except  the  carrying  of  ban¬ 
ners  with  inscriptions  begging  legislative  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  cause. 

If  Mr.  Malone’s  political  affiliation  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  depended  upon  a  fair  deal  for  suf¬ 
frage,  the  Malone  resignation  is  justified  indeed. 

As  for  the  women  now  in  Occoquan  prison — 
they  may  take  heart  from  the  action  of  Mr. 


Malone.  There  are  other  real  men  who  know 
the  extent  of  the  political  juggling  with  suf¬ 
frage,  and  who  are  ready,  like  Malone,  to  say  a 
word  in  behalf  of  the  women  who  “give  up  by 
conscription  their  men  and  happiness  to  war  for 
democracy  in  Europe.” 

We  may,  like  Malone,  register  our  disapproval 
of  the  suffrage  tactics  at  Washington.  But  when 
all’s  said  and  done,  what  other  method  was  there 
for  women  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration — mere  women  fighting  against  a  victorious 
political  party  which  had  won  its  national  fight 
and  was  now  absorbed  in  plucking  the  fruits  of 
victory? 

The  suffrage  history  of  our  war  for  democracy 
is  deplorable,  thus  far. 

The  responsibility  is  President  Wilson’s,  as  Mr. 
Malone  so  delicately  reminds  him :  “For  the 
whole  country  gladly  acknowledges,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  no  vital  piece  of  legislation  has  come 
through  Congress  these  five  years  except  by  your 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  leadership.” 

The  national  suffrage  amendment  resolution 
could  be  passed  in  half  a  day  on  the  President’s 
say-so.  Russia  today  is  the  world’s  leader  in 
democracy;  shall  we  let  England  rank  second? 
—Boston  Journal,  September  8,  1917. 

Administration  Pledges  Repudiated 

HE  Administration  has  repudiated  its  pledges. 
This  action  of  Collector  Malone,  we  may  be 
sure,  would  never  have  been  taken  without 
an  effort  to  bring  the  Administration  to  a  favor¬ 
able  decision  on  the  suffrage  amendment,  and  is 
taken  because  of  Mr.  Malone’s  conviction  that  the 
Administration  is  not  friendly.  If  it  is  said  that 
the  suffrage  amendment  cannot  be  helped  by  his 
resignation,  the  answer  is  that  in  no  other  way 
could  this  friend  of  woman’s  enfranchisement 
have  put  that  object  forward  and  brought  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  issue  face  to  face.  President 
Wilson  has  sidestepped.  He  declares  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  does  not  help  the  method  of  getting  it 
into  operation.  A  word  from  the  President  would 
put  the  amendment  through  Congress,  but  it 
promises  to  go  through  without  his  help. — Topeka 
(Kansas)  Daily  Capital,  September  9,  1917. 

An  Honorable  Politician 

UDLEY  FIELD  MALONE’S  resignation 
.  .  .  does  credit  to  his  heart,  his  chivalry, 

and  his  loyalty  to  the  suffragists.  .  .  . 
One  need  not  sympathize  with  the  actions  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  pickets  in  Washington  in  order 
to  recognize  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their 
cause,  however  mistaken  their  advertising  meth¬ 
ods,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  square 
deal  when  they  are  arrested,  not  for  carrying 
banners  with  Woodrow  Wilson’s  words  or  any¬ 
body’s  else,  but  on  the  technical  charge  of  dis¬ 
turbing  traffic.  Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone’s  resignation  is  very  much  to  his  honor. — 
New  York  Post,  September  10,  1917. 


Mrs.  Belmont’s  Tribute 


UFFRAGE  has  always  had  men  friends 
willing  to  speak  at  banquets,  eager  to  give 
out  statements,  write  letters  wishing  the 
women  well ;  men  who  are  content  to  say,  ‘Oh, 
yes,  suffrage  is  coming;’  politicians  evading  the 
issue  in  Washington  and  trying  feebly  to  help  in 
a  State  fight.  But  Mr.  Malone  is  the  first  distin¬ 
guished  man  in  public  life  in  America  to  resign 
his  post  to  fight  for  women.  He  is  making  a 
genuine  sacrifice. 

“His  act  is  noble  and  beautiful.  He  has  earned 
the  ardent  gratitude  of  the  women  of  the  world. 
And  in  this  country  women,  almost  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point  of  suffering  for  their  ideals,  will  take, 
new  hope  today,  believing  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington  must  soon  give  justice  to 
women.”— Mrs.  0.  H.  P.  Belmont  in  the  New 
York  World,  September  8,  1917. 


President’s  “Police  Court  Methods” 
Deplored 


MR.  MALONE’S  presentation  of  the  case  will 
appeal  powerfully  to  the  manhood  of 
America.  It  will  appeal  not  only  to  the 
chivalry,  but  also  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
majority  of  American  men. 

Woman  suffrage  is  too  big  an  issue  to  be  dealt 
with  by  police  court  methods.  It  is  too  big  an 
issue  to  be  postponed  pending  the  war.  It  is  too 
big  an  issue  to  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
except  as  a  measure  to  strengthen  the  hearts  and 
hands  of  the  nation  in  the  gravest  crisis  in  its  his¬ 
tory. 

In  a  war  which  we  have  undertaken  to  insure 
the  survival  and  triumph  of  democracy  and  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  world,  we  should  not  suffer  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  injustice  and  a  glaringly  undemo¬ 
cratic  electoral  system  at  home. 

A  democracy  which  disfranchises  one-half  of 
its  population  is  not  a  democracy. — New  York 
Mail,  September  10,  1917. 


Mr.  Wilson’s  Amiable  Neutrality 

I^HE  course  of  Mr.  Malone  may  be  considered 
either  Quixotic  or  chivalrous,  according  to 
the  point  of  view,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
he  is  making  good  on  his  avowed  opinions,  fre¬ 
quently  expressed. 

On  the  stump  in  the  last  campaign  he  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  his  party  platform  and  encouraged 
by  campaign  managers  to  pledge  Democratic  sup¬ 
port  to  suffrage.  As  a  result,  a  large  vote  was 
obtained  for  the  head  of  the  ticket,  particularly  in 
California,  the  pivotal  State. 

The  chief  beneficiary  of  that  support  is  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  his 
concern  for  the  cause  of  equal  franchise  now 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  attitude  of  amiable 
neutrality,  while  Mr.  Malone’s  concern  for  it  L 
that  of  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  There  is  little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  thought  best  to  detach 
himself  from  the  Administration. — New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  September  8,  1917. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


A  Premature  Obituary 

HE  White  House  picketing  is  ended.  The 
authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
put  their  feet  down  hard  and  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  henceforth  this  picturesque  attempt 
to  impress  the  President  with  the  merits  of  equal 
rights  is  to  be  simply  an  invitation  to  workhouse 
sentences. 

The  impression  has  gone  forth  that  these  pick¬ 
ets  were  a  brazen  lot,  something  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  lunatics  and  women  who  were  not  what 
they  should  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  picket- 
ers  were  a  clean-skinned,  modestly-dressed  group, 
of  a  type  which  Americans  would  speak  of  as 
having  “breeding.”  For  some  time  it  was  the 
practice  in  Washington  for  the  crowds  to  gather 
at  the  White  House  gates  and  for  two  hours  in 
every  afternoon  to  bait  these  women.  The  crowd 
consisted  of  department  clerks,  soldiers,  street 
boys  and  barroom  bums.  If  you  nourished 
any  idea  that  respect  for  women  was  innate  in 
Americans  you  would  have  lost  it  if  you  had 
heard  what  this  mob  called  the  picketers,  had 
heard  its  gross  challenges  and  filthy  tenders. 

The  District  has  maintained  policemen  at  the 
gates.  There  is  in  addition  a  special  staff  of 
White  House  guards  or  watchmen.  Every  day 
twenty  infantrymen  are  assigned  to  guard  gates, 
sidewalks  and  grounds.  To  say  that  the  mobbing 
could  not  be  broken  up  without  sending  the  pick¬ 
eters  to  jail  is  to  say,  of  course,  what  is  not  so. 
That  mobbing  was  permitted  to  go  to  an  intoler¬ 
able  and  threatening  length  either  because  of 
some  man’s  grim  humor  or  because  it  served  con¬ 
veniently  to  discredit  the  militant  section  of  the 
woman  suffrage  movement. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  picketers  were 
wrong.  But  anyone  who  has  been  permitted  to 
glimpse  the  black  and  sinister  scenes  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Washington  knows  that,  by  compari¬ 
son,  what  the  suffragists  did  was  as  mild  and  in¬ 
offensive  as  a  child’s  clamor.  The  Capital  buzzes 
with  scandal.  It  whispers  of  treason.  For  the 
District  to  make  out  so  awful  a  case  against 
women  who  looked  as  if  what  they  wanted  most 
of  all  was  a  good  cry  strikes  us  as  being  the  same 
as  gunning  for  mosquitos  when  hyenas  howled 
at  the  walls. — Newark  Star-Eagle,  August  23, 
1917. 

Small  Business  for  Pullman 

ILSON  GARDNER  asks  Ray  Pullman,  chief 
of  police  in  Washington,  to  resign  and  save 
his  reputation.  Does  look  like  this  arrest¬ 
ing  of  suffrage  pickets  was  pretty  small  business 
for  a  full-grown  man,  doesn’t  it? — Miami  (Fla.) 
Metropolis,  August  29,  1917. 


Wilson,  the  Despot 

N  Russia  of  the  Romanoffs  women  were  sent  to 
Siberia  for  plotting  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  England  suffragists  were  jailed  for 
assaulting  government  officials  and  damaging  prop¬ 
erty.  In  Germany  women  were  imprisoned  be¬ 
cause  they  opposed  militarism  and  preached  peace 
while  their  government  was  at  war,  but  only  in 
these  “free”  United  States,  and  only  under  the 
present  administration,  are  women  arrested,  con¬ 
victed  and  sent  to  jail  for  peacefully  asking  that 
which  the  chief  executive  of  their  government  is 
continually  teaching  and  preaching — democracy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
war  President,  endowed  with  greater  power  than 
any  president  possessed  before  him,  should  resort 
to  the  methods  of  a  despot.  But  that  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  scholar,  the  historian,  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  martyrs  of  any  group  of  people  seek¬ 
ing  justice  for  themselves,  that  is  surprising,  in¬ 
deed.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  not  learn,  during  the  many 
years  he  spent  in  studying  and  teaching  history, 
that  every  just  cause  has  been  carried  to  victory 
on  the  shoulders  of  its  martyrs?  Did  he  not 
learn  that  repression  never  represses,  but  only 
stimulates?  The  number  of  friends  and  sympa¬ 
thizers  gained  by  the  Washington  suffrage  pick¬ 
ets  will  increase  at  exactly  the  same  rate  at  which 
they  are  subjected  to  martyrdom,  and  if  every 
suffragist  in  the  country  were  placed  behind  iron 
bars  the  cry  for  woman’s  freedom,  which  is  but 
one  phase  of  human  freedom,  would  only  ring 
out  the  louder. 


The  women  who  are  confined  in  Occoquan 
workhouse  today,  those  who  were  there  a  li  rtle 
while  ago,  and  those  who  expect  to  be  there  in 
the  near  future,  may  well  have  a  smile  on  their 
lips  and  a  song  in  their  hearts,  for  they  know, 
as  the  pioneers  and  martyrs  of  all  ages  have 
known,  that  their  cause  is  marching  on.— Meta 
Lilienthal,  New  York  Call,  September  3,  1917. 

Blocking  the  Suffrage  Amendment 

MUCH  indigination  has  been  aroused  among 
friends  of  the  movement  for  national 
woman  suffrage  by  the  refusal  of  Senator 
Jones,  of  New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  suffrage 
committee,  to  report  back  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment,  which  he  was  authorized  to  do  by 
the  committee  several  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Jones  seems  to  have  been  selected  to 
hold  the  bridge  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  progress,  and  is  quite  indifferent  both  to  rea¬ 
son  and  public  sentiment.  The  friends  of  the 
Anthony  amendment  are  now  bombarding  the 
Senate  with  telegrams  urging  action,  which  may 
help  to  force  a  vote  on  the  amendment,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  Senator  Jones  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  will  fight  to  the  last  possible  moment. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  every 
opponent  of  national  prohibition  is  also  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  national  woman  suffrage,  and  with  the 
prohibtion  amendment  in  a  fair  way  of  passage 
by  Congress,  the  supporters  of  booze  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  any  chances  of  increasing  the  woman  vote. — 
Pueblo  ( Col.)  Chieftain,  August  5,  1917. 


MEMORIES  OF  INEZ  MILHOLLAND  BOISSEVAIN 

KNEWTMRSF  BOISSFV^N^?  a^pfp^D^°LScd\,AI,N  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  ASKED  TO  ASSIST  IN  WRITING  THIS  BOOK.  THOSE  WHO 
K  EW  MRS.  BOISSEVAIN  AT  ANY  PERIOD  OF  HER  BRIEF  LIFE— DURING  HER  SCHOOL  DAYS,  ABROAD,  OR  AFTER  SHE  TOOK  UP  HER  WORK  IN  THIS 

WRITE  THESE  MEMORIES,  COMMUNICATING  WITH  HER  FATHER,  MR.  JOHN  E.  MILHOLLAND,  CARE  OF  “THE  SUFFRAGIST.” 
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Financial  Report 


Contributions  made  to 
New  York  Headquarters 


Treasurer :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 


Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  September  6 
Through  September  14,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters 

Miss  Laura  B.  Garrett _ $ 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Sage _ 

Miss  S.  H.  Hovey _ 

Mrs.  Anna  Harmon _ 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Leigh _ 

Mr.  D.  B.  Currie _ 

Miss  J.  A.  Warren _ 

Mr.  Wilman  Parker _ 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _ 

Mrs.  Fremont  Older _ 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean: 

Miss  M.  Whittemore _ 

L.  T. _ 

Mr.  Laurence  Todd _ 

Mrs.  John  Baer _ 

Anonymous _ 

Mrs.  Kathrine  Gould _ 

Mrs.  Pearle  Lovelace _ 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Arpe _ 

Miss  Doris  Stevens _ 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

(collected)  _ 

Mrs.  M.  Blanche  Spellman 

Mrs.  Jenny  Clare  Heath _ 

Miss  Hattie  Long _ 

Miss  Margaret  Keogh _ 

Miss  Virginia  Blunt _ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fairall _ 

Mr.  Allen  Eaton _ 

Membership  Fees _ 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  674.65 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  260,756.68 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
September  14,  1917 _  $261,431.33 


9.75 

25.00 

2.70 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

4.00 

1.00 

10.00 


2.20 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

8.00 

500.00 

5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

1.25 

3.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

1.00 

5.00 

3.75 


Mrs.  Bertha  Knoche _  5.00 

Dr.  F.  A.  Blossom _  10.00 

Miss  Mary  Abbott _  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Brannan _  10.00 

Mrs.  William  Floyd _  10.00 

Mrs.  James  Byrne _  10.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles _  5.00 

Mrs.  Sidney  Borg _  30.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  Marks _  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Pettinos _  10.00 

Mrs.  Paula  Milton _  25.00 

Miss  Cora  Week _  1.00 

Miss  Adelaide  Youngman_  5.00 

Mrs.  Emily  Butterworth _  5.00 

Collections  _  37.00 


Contributions  made  to 

Massachusetts  Headquarters 


Framingham  Branch _  108.67 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell _  15.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Hollingsworth-  30.00 

Miss  Marian  McGaw _  10.00 

Collections  _  17.45 

Miss  M.  W.  Allen _  4.00 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Moore _  5.00 

Miss  Emma  Baxter _  2.00 

Miss  A.  C.  Murdock _  3.75 

Mrs.  Stuart  Chase _  2.00 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Marks _  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Bement _  5.00 

Mrs.  Julian  Phillips _  5.00 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey _  4.00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Fuller _  12.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw _  10.00 


Contributions  made  to 
Oregon  Headquarters 


Miss  Marie  Ernst _ i _  6.00 

Mrs.  Frazelle _  .50 

Miss  Maud  Ainsworth _  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hawkins _  8.00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hazen _  5.00 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Therkelsen _  6.00 

Dr.  Florence  S.  Manion _  381.00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hazen _  2.50 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux.  2.50 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Curtiss _  2.00 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Hawkins _  1.00 

Miss  Caroline  Scherer _  2.00 

Miss  Whittemore _  1.00 

Miss  Emma  Wold _  2.50 

Miss  Edna  Griffith _  1.00 

Contributions  made  to 

South  Carolina  Headquarters 

Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Harvey _  5.00 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost _  1.00 


Mrs.  Catherine  Webster 1.00 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Jordan _  6.00 


Total  collected  by 

Branches  _ $  855.87 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  36,269.76 


Total  collected  by  Branches 

through  Sept.  14,  1917 _  37,125.63 


Grand  Total -  $298,556.96 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  National 
Headquarters -  2,136.00 


Grand  Net  Total _  $296,420.96 


Rrlp  f  mirarlf  att&  :firlp  %  Glaus? 
by  gapping  rnttlj  ©ur 
AbtiTrttHFra 


SHALL  J.  P.  MORGAN  OWN  THE  EARTH? 

Most  astounding  booklet  ever  published.  After  the 
war,  Morgan  can  create  a  “panic dispossess  you 
of  wealth;  reduce  millions  to  abject  slavery;  pro¬ 
claim  himself  emperor  of  the  earth!  Government 
Report  proves  facts.  Price,  50  cents — money  back 
if  not  satisfied.  Testimonials  free.  Agents  wanted. 
JACK  PANSY,  Publisher,  Box  307-W,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 


A  Good  Investment!! 

Our  Common  Stock  at  $10.  00 per  share 
will  pag  gou  large  dividends 

We  teach  designing  for  Embroidery  and  Industrial 
Arts  by  correspondence.  Our  Courses  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  women — why  not  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  women  stockholders  only?  Our  past 
success  in  this  field  is  the  best  guarantee  for  future 
success.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

The  VON  Studio,  Inc. 

6032  Washington  Ave.  Philadelphia 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 


Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


IHltJlititi 


COATS 


BLOUSES 


Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


Duluth,  Minn. 

MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers' 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
Sparkill,  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School,  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches,  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


Paul  Institute 

8107  S  Sireei.N.W. 
Washftigton.D.C. 


Mrs.  Naneti8  B.  Paul,  LL.B. 
o  President 

Science,  Literature 
Mus:c  and  Art 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 


POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  106  2  636  G  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Help  Our  Soldiers  of  Freedom 


«XHE  soldiers  of  freedom”  who  are  going 
JL  across  the  sea  to  fight  for  world  democ¬ 
racy  are  not  the  only  soldiers  of  freedom 
in  the  United  States.  That  group  of  American 
women  whom  this  Government  is  imprisoning  for 
asking  for  democracy,  are  fighting  the  same  bat¬ 
tle  without  the  glory  and  the  praise.  Seventeen 
American  women  are  now  in  prison  for  working 
for  suffrage.  More  are  going  to  prison.  The 
Suffragist  is  the  only  magazine  in  this  country 
that  tells  their  story.  The  Government  is  sup¬ 
pressing  this  news.  Get  your  friends  to  subscribe 
for  The  Suffragist.  Insist  that  your  local  edi¬ 
tors  read  it  and  reprint  its  news.  Do  not  wait 
until  tomorrow.  Help  this  fight  for  freedom 
NOW. 


Circulation  Manager,  Mi«i  Elizabeth  Smith 


Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  La. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  1. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 


Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Ga. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 


New  Subscribers  for 


Members  Who  Have  Secured 


“The  Suffragists" 

WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  15,  1917 


Mrs.  Middleton  Beaman -  1 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier-French _  1 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean _  1 

Through  District  of  Columbia  Branch -  2 

Mrs.  Susie  H.  B.  Gray -  2 

Mrs.  Ella  O.  Guilford _  1 

Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Harmon _  1 

Miss  Alice  Henkle -  7 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles _ _  1 

Mrs.  Benigna  G.  Kalb _  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein _  1 

Mrs.  William  Kent _ _ _  1 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  1 

Miss  Anne  Martin _  1 

Through  North  Dakota  Branch _  7 

Through  Pennsylvania  Branch _  1 

Miss  Osa  Penny - 2 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon - 1 

Miss  Lizabeth  Wiley _  1 

Miss  Joy  Young _  3 


Open  8:15  a.  m.  Close  5:00  p.  m.  Daily 
Saturday  close  1:00  p.  m. 


‘THE  ttesy  CORNEH  ■ 


P*  Kami  &  (So. 


STH  8T  AND  PEVNA.  AYE. 


1  he  Autumn  Tan  is  Popular 
Particularly  in  the 

NEW  DRESSES 


— New  models  in  tan  coverts  and  in  tan  wool 
jersey  look  strikingly  “different”  from  the 
styles  of  early  spring  and  summer. 

— One  of  the  new  features  is  the  “Tuxedo”  roll 
collar:  another  is  the  "Pierrot”  draped  skirt. 

—Among  the  coverts  is  a  draped  front  and 
with  box-pleated  panel  and  basque  bodice;  made 
very  pretty  with  touches  of  embroidery  in  con¬ 
trasting  colors,  finished  with  white  broadcloth 
collar  and  cuffs. 

—Other  dresses  are  in  navy  blue  serge,  among 
them  smart  Drezwellsley  models 

At  $19.75  and  $25.00 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


Women  of  Letters 


Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery  — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P-Co.  line  is  fine 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 

Main  815  Fourteenth  Street 

4250  Washingt  on 


Total _ 37 


Hfxquisitely  Arranged  Store 
extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Get  Your  Gioceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1*15  H  Sr.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1222  Walnut  St. 

“Stple  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 
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THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate  for  classified  advertisements:  15  words 
25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five 
insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 


"THE  HYGIENE  OF  SEX,”  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D. 
Treats  of  the  evolution,  development,  and  abuses  of  sex. 
On  library  list  of  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.25. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 
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National  Montana  flartg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilminq- 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEM  pa«y.HIP'  0pen  t0  311  women  who’  regardinS  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 


Lobby  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Mrs.  Alvin  Barber 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 


Mrs.  William  Kent 
Mrs.  George  Odell 
Miss  Maude  Younger 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Depaitn  er  ts 


Demonstrations 

Chairman,  Miss  Lucy  Burns 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Berta  Crone  Miss  Margery  Ross 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich 

Miss  Elsie  Hill  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 

National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
21  Madison  Place,  Lafayette  Square 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 
312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
I  Hindis 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
5616  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
103  Western  Ave.,  Topeka 
Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 
2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
J  ackson 


Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 
Montana 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Haire 
528  Hemlock  Street,  Helena 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 
214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

N  ewark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 
308  South  High  Street,  Albuquerque 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  II.  P.  Belmont 
13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 
805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 

Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Pennsylvania 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy 
213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
T  ennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 
620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J enkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 
204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  J ames 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 

Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 

Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 


John  Rogers, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 


Secretary  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 
Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 


Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermever,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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“The  President  May  Help 
Substantially” 

THESE  are  the  words  of  a  correspondent  who 
is  said  to  be  “the  President’s  rubber  stamp,” 
in  speaking  of  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Norman 
de  R.  Whitehouse  by  the  President  this  week.  The 
New  York  suffragist  came  to  ask  help  for  the 
New  York  State  campaign. 

“The  President  has  already  written  a  letter 
showing  his  interest  in  the  movement,”  remarks 
this  naive  young  man,  “by  wishing  it  success  at 
the  polls,  and  probably  will  assist  even  more  sub¬ 
stantially  later  on.” 

This  substantial  help,  it  is  said,  will  take  the 
form  of  a  suffrage  speech  in  New  York  at  the 
close  of  the  State  campaign. 

Suffragists  will  await  eagerly  this  second  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
a  suffrage  platform.  The  President  has  some  ex¬ 
plaining  to  do  to  the  women  of  the  nation.  His 
Administration  has  arrested  hundreds  of  women 
for  petitioning  for  liberty.  Dozens  will  be  still 
in  a  Government  workhouse  at  the  time  his  prob¬ 
able  speech  is  made.  More  will  be  expected  of 
the  President  on  this  occasion  than  language  on 
“tides  rising  to  meet  the  moon”  and  vague 
promises. 

Suffrage  Speaker  Sounds  a  Warning 

RS.  THERESA  MALKIEL,  in  describing 
her  up-State  suffrage  tour  in  New  York, 
tells  of  towns  left  almost  manless  where 
women  and  children  both  work.  She  reports  see¬ 
ing  children  of  three  paid  one  cent  a  pound  for 
stringing  beans ;  and  women  taking  the  place  of 
men  in  many  industries. 

“As  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work,”  she  said, 
“women  who  have  taken  men’s  places  in  automo¬ 
bile  and  various  steel  and  munition  industries,  are 
getting  sixteen  cents  an  hour,  where  the  men 
made  forty  cents.  It  may  be  patriotism  to  take 
the  place  of  a  man  who  is  helping  to  ‘make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,’  but  it  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  standard  of  wages.” 

This  is  the  evil  that  the  women  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  nations  are  organizing  at 
present  to  prevent.  The  unprotected  workers  of 
America,  with  too  much  faith  in  the  wordy  prom¬ 
ises  of  a  war  President,  may  find  themselves  lag¬ 
ging  behind  the  nations  of  the  earth  after  the 
great  war. 

Picket  Tactics  Win  Sincerest  Flattery 

IN  December,  when  Congress  re-convenes,  it  is 
likely  that  a  demand  not  unlike  the  picket  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  colored  men  of  the  Nation.  At  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Equal  Rights 
League  in  New  York,  it  was  decided  to  send  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Capital  in  December  to  seek 


recognition  for  the  demands  growing  out  of  the 
St.  Louis  riots ;  and  to  remain  on  the  ground  un¬ 
til  official  recognition  is  given  by  Congress. 

“So  heavy  grow  our  burdens  and  so  galling  our 
yoke  that  patience  on  our  part  will  soon  become 
a  crime  against  ourselves,”  declared  these  dele¬ 
gates,  in  a  document  that  might  have  been  a  suf¬ 
frage  demand  of  any  year  from  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony’s  first  bill  of  rights  to  the  last  picket  ban¬ 
ner  of  1917. 

Suffragists  will  watch  with  interest  this  polit¬ 
ically  constructive  step  on  the  part  of  another 
subject  class. 

A  Premier’s  Promise 

EVEN  should  the  Canadian  War  Time  Elec¬ 
tions  Act  enfranchising  some  women  and 
disfranchising  many  men  fail,  Premier 
Borden  promises  full  suffrage  to  Canadian 
women  if  he  is  returned  to  power.  In  a  published 
letter  the  Premier  not  only  promises  full  suffrage, 
but  also  an  enactment  that  will  guarantee  to  the 
British  woman  her  citizenship  even  though 
married  to  a  foreigner.  He  says : 

In  case  I  am  returned  to  power,  it  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  place  upon  the  statute  book  a  measure 
granting  the  franchise  to  all  women  of  British 
birth,  and  conferring  upon  women  of  foreign 
birth  the  right  to  seek  and  obtain  naturalization 
on  their  own  behalf,  so  that  they  may  thus  be¬ 
come  endowed  with  the  same  privilege  after  suit¬ 
able  residence  in  this  country  and  perhaps  after 
suitable  education  tests. 

The  measure  should  provide  that  a  woman  of 
British  citizenship  should  not  lose  that  citizenship 
upon  her  marriage  except  with  her  own  consent.” 

Women  to  Join  Railway  Brotherhoods 

WHILE  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defence  undertakes 
the  huge  task  of  registering  all  women  for 
a  possible  war-time  need;  while  the  “liberty  loan 
committee,”  headed  by  Mrs.  McAdoo,  plans  to 
have  all  women’s  organizations  help  float  the 
coming  three  billion  dollar  bond  issue,  women  are 
already  quietly  taking  up  the  work  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  invasion  is  so  gradual  it  is  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed.  In  the  South  women  are  being  used  as 
waitresses  on  trains  and  as  car  cleaners,  as  well 
as  track  hands. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  at  their 
Texas  convention,  decided  last  week,  anticipating 
this  change,  to  admit  women  doing  men’s  work  to 
full  membership.  This  move  ahead  on  the  part  of 
a  powerful  Brotherhood  is  significant.  Labor 
women  may  soon  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  make  a  definite  demand  for  national  political 
liberty  of  a  President  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  forced  to  make  the  great  labor  concession 
of  recent  years  to  the  Railway  Brotherhoods. 


Autocratic  Germany  Listens  to  Her 
Women 

VEN  in  autocratic  Germany  that  we  are  now 
setting  out  to  democratize,”  the  demand  for 
the  political  equality  of  women  is  becoming 
an  agitated  question.  The  past  three  years’ 
changes  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  women 
in  Germany  have  pushed  the  question  of  suffrage 
for  women  into  the  front  rank  as  a  war  question. 
The  National  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  an  or¬ 
ganization  with  ninety  branches  in  the  Empire, 
has  petitioned  for  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the 
reform  proposals  for  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  Reichstag  and  in  the  federal  states. 
The  constitutional  committee  have  also  been  asked 
by  women  leaders  that  woman  suffrage  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  indispensable  condition  in  all  consti¬ 
tutional  reform  proposals  as  a  matter  of  war¬ 
time  justice  and  expediency.  These  demands  on 
the  part  of  women  have  been  received  in  Ger¬ 
many  with  a  significant  respect  that  should 
quicken  action  in  this  backward  “democracy.” 

Swedish  Women  in  Politics 

WEDISH  women  ran  as  special  candidates 
during  the  recent  town  council  elections  in 
Stockholm.  The  conservative  party,  numeri¬ 
cally  the  strongest,  returned  two  women  members 
Gertrude  Tornell,  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Stockholm  suffrage  society,  and 
Laura  Netzell,  who  is  an  expert  in  poor  law  mat¬ 
ters.  Women  members  of  the  liberal  party  re¬ 
turned  Emilia  Broome,  who,  as  a  former  member 
of  the  town  council,  was  active  in  starting  munici¬ 
pal  technical  schools,  building  workmen’s  houses 
and  demanding  better  wages  for  women  clerks. 

More  Advice  for  Russia  on  Democracy 

RESIDENT  WILSON  is  about  to  send  an¬ 
other  “mission”  to  Russia,  a  mission  of  a 
different  complexion  from  that  headed  by 
Envoy  Root,  whom  Russia  did  not  take  kindly 
to  as  interpreter  of  the  democratic  purposes  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war. 

That  the  possible  mission  may  be  a  labor  mis¬ 
sion,  selected  by  the  labor  and  so-called  “loyalist” 
group  of  the  Socialist  party,  is  indicated  by  the 
deputation  received  by  the  President  last  week 
to  suggest  this  plan.  The  men  received  were  Mr. 
Gompers,  Mr.  John  Spargo,  Mr.  Frank  Morri¬ 
son,  Mr.  Grant  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps-Stokes, 
Dr.  N.  Syrkin,  Mr.  H.  Slobodin,  Mr.  Morris  Kass, 
Mr.  William  C.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Robert  Maisel. 

At  least  one  of  these  men  many  months  ago  told 
the  President  that  our  democratic  boast  is  hollow 
until  the  women  of  this  nation  are  nationally  en¬ 
franchised.  Whether  Mr.  Spargo  again  reminded 
the  President  of  our  imperfect  democracy  is  un¬ 
known  ;  but  it  becomes  daily  more  certain  that 
we  must  take  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  be¬ 
fore  we  can  advise  free  Russia.  Even  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  reaching  this  realization. 
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Two  Letters  from  Occoquan 


THE  two  letters  below  were  written  by  two  of 
the  nineteen  suffrage  pickets  imprisoned  in 
the  Government  workhouse  at  Occoquan  for 
petitioning  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  suffrage  banners.  Miss  Mary  Winsor,  of 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the  State  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Woman's  Party. 

Miss  Gwenter  is  a  young  Russian  girl  who  has 
been  in  this  country  ten  years.  She  was  born  in 
Kiev,  Russia,  and  has  relatives  now  fighting  for 
the  new  Russian  Republic.  Both  communications 
were  written  on  scraps  of  paper  and  given  to  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  workhouse  to  transmit  to  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  and  to  Congressman  London. 

Occoquan,  Sunday,  August  16. 

N  an  interview  this  morning  with  Superin¬ 
tendent  Whittaker,  I  reminded  him  that  Dr. 
Hornbalser,  the  prison  doctor,  had  authorized 
me  nearly  ten  days  ago  to  order  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  certain  medicines  to  be  used  for  nose  and 
throat  trouble,  the  medicines  having  been  pre¬ 
scribed  for  me  by  Dr.  Frances  P.  Packerd,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  throat  and  nose  specialist  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  I  also  reminded  Mr.  Whit¬ 
taker  that  he  himself  had  received  a  letter  from 
my  family  physician,  Dr.  George  Gerhard,  one 
of  the  leading  doctors  of  Philadelphia,  recom¬ 
mending  that  on  account  of  my  frail  health,  I 
be  allowed  to  wear  warm  under  clothing. 

Having  been  told  by  Mrs.  Herndon,  the  head 
matron,  that  packages  had  arrived  for  me  several 
days  ago,  I  requested  that  these  packages  be 
opened,  as  they  doubtless  contained  the  articles 
I  needed,  and  I  asked  why  the  medicines,  from 
the  lack  of  which  I  was  intensely  uncomfortable, 
had  not  been  given  me. 

Mr.  Whittaker  replied,  “I  am  through  with 
you !”  and  ordered  me  to  leave  the  room,  adding 
that  as  he  had  not  heard  from  the  prison  doctor 
in  regard  to  the  medicines  I  could  not  have  them 
until  he  had.  I  answered  that  it  was  nearly  ten 
days  since  the  prison  doctor  had  authorized  me  to 
order  the  medicines,  and  it  seemed  strange  that 
the  superintendent  and  the  doctor,  both  members 
of  the  same  institution,  had  such  difficulty  in  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other;  that,  moreover,  1 
was  constitutionally  liable  to  heavy  catarrhal 
colds,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  such  colds  I  had 
had  at  different  periods  three  very  severe  attacks 
of  ear-ache. 

These  attacks,  I  told  him,  were  liable  to  bring 
on  deafness,  as  well  as  the  intense  suffering  they 
inflicted,  and  the  medicines  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  catarrh  in  check.  I  told  him  that  if 
he  persisted  in  withholding  them  from  me  I 
thought  he  ought,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  realize 
what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  Whittaker  replied  that  I  “could  not  make 
him  realize  anything;  he  was  in  charge  of  my 
health,  and  he  would  set  up  his  opinion  against 
that  of  any  number  of  doctors.”  He  said  he  very 
much  doubted  whether  I  would  be  given  any 
warm  underclothing. 


I  answered  that  I  considered  that  he  was  prac¬ 
ticing  cruelty  on  prisoners. 

Mr.  Whittaker  answered:  “Very  well,  I  am 
willing  to  practice  cruelty.”  I  was  so  shocked  at 
this  that  I  asked  him  to  repeat  it,  and  then  told 
him  I  thought  this  should  be  made  known. 

He  sneeringly  asked  then  what  I  could  do  about 
it.  “We  are  alone,”  he  said.  “There  are  no  wit¬ 
nesses  to  this  conversation,  and  any  judge,  any 
court,  will  take  my  word  against  yours,  or  against 
any  number  of  the  Congressmen  who  are  coming 
down  here  to  investigate.” 

Before  leaving  him  I  finally  asked  permission 
to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  my  aunt,  who 
wanted  very  much  to  hear  from  me,  as  she  was 
in  great  distress  over  her  husband’s  death.  I  had 
been  informed  of  my  uncle’s  death  only  since  en¬ 
tering  Occoquan,  and  I  wished  very  much  to 
write  to  her.  Mr.  Whittaker  refused.  His  man¬ 
ner  was  exceedingly  violent  and  brutal. 

Mary  Winsor. 

[Note  to  The  Suffragist — Since  writing  the 
above,  with  some  difficulty,  f  obtained  the  use  of 
the  medicines,  but  am  now  not  permitted  to  write 
to  any  of  my  family.] 

COMRADE  MEYER  LONDON :  I  am  eight 
years  in  this  movement,  three  and  a  half 
years  a  member  of  the  Socialist  party, 
Branches  2  and  4  of  the  Bronx,  and  I  have  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Waist  Makers’  Union 
since  1910.  I  am  from  New  York,  but  am  now 
in  Baltimore,  where  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
comrades  who  asked  me  to  picket  the  White 
House  and,  of  course,  I  expressed  my  willingness 
to  help  the  movement.  I  am  now  in  the  work- 
house.  I  want  to  get  out  and  help  in  the  work 
as  I  am  more  revolutionary  than  the  Woman’s 
Party,  yet  conditions  here  are  so  had  that  I  feel 
I  must  stay  here  and  help  women  get  their  rights. 
We  are  enslaved  here.  I  am  suffering  very  much 
from  hunger  and  am  nearly  blind  from  bad  nour¬ 
ishment.  The  food  is  chiefly  soup,  cereal  with 
worms,  bread  just  baked  and  very  heavy.  Even 
of  this  poor  food  we  do  not  get  enough.  I  do  not 
eat  meat.  When  I  told  the  doctor  that,  he  said, 
“You  must  eat,  and  if  you  do  not  like  it  here,  you 
go  and  tell  the  judge  you  won’t  picket  any  more, 
and  then  you  can  get  out  of  here.”  But  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not  go  against  my  principles  and 
my  belief.  He  asked,  “Do  you  believe  you  should 
break  the  law  ?”  I  replied,  “I  have  picketed  when¬ 
ever  I  had  a  chance  for  eight  years  and  have 
never  broken  the  law.  Picketing  is  legal.” 

Please  come  here  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  we 
need  your  help. 

Will  you  give  the  information  in  this  letter  to 
the  newspapers? 

Please  pardon  this  scrap  of  paper  as  I  have 
nothing  else  to  write  on.  I  would  write  to  other 
comrades,  to  Hillquit  or  Paulsen,  but  you  are  in 
Congress  and  can  do  more. 

Yours  for  the  Cause, 

(Signed)  Anna  Gwenter. 
Occoquan  Workhouse,  Friday,  September  21. 


Richard  Bennett,  Actor,  Asks  the 
Secretary  of  War  a  Question 

New  York,  Sept.  22,  1917. 
Copy  of  Telegram  to 

Hon.  Newton  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  been  asked  to  go  to  France  per¬ 
sonally,  with  the  films  of  “Damaged 
Goods,”  as  head  of  a  lecture  corps  to  the 
American  army.  On  reliable  authority  I 
am  told  that  American  women,  because 
they  have  dared  demand  their  political 
freedom,  are  held  in  vile  conditions  in  the 
Government  workhouse  in  Washington; 
are  compelled  to  paint  negro  toilets  for 
eight  hours  a  day;  are  denied  decent  food 
and  denied  communication  with  counsel. 
Why  should  I  work  for  democracy  in 
Europe  when  our  American  women  are  de¬ 
nied  democracy  at  home?  If  I  am  to  fight 
for  social  hygiene  in  France,  why  not  begin 
at  Occoquan  workhouse? 

Richard  Bennett. 


THIS  week  it  has  been  learned  that  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  Kendall,  of  Buffalo,  one  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  prisoners,  a  frail  and  highly  strung 
woman,  has  been  placed  in  a  so-called  “punish¬ 
ment  cell’’  at  Occoquan  workhouse  with  bread 
and  water  her  only  food.  For  trying  to  speak 
to  Mrs.  Kendall  through  the  cell  door  to  ask  how 
she  was,  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  another  suffrage  pris¬ 
oner,  was  placed  on  a  bread  and  water  diet. 

When  Superintendent  Whittaker  was  asked 
concerning  Mrs.  Kendall,  he  said  he  had  no 
knowledge  that  she  was  ever  in  a  “punishment 
cell,”  though  she  was  there  at  the  moment  he  was 
speaking.  The  facts  were  learned  by  Miss  Beulah 
Amidon  who,  allowed  to  visit  the  workhouse  to 
confer  with  Miss  Margaret  Fotheringham  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  relation  to  her  position,  saw  all  of  the 
prisoners  and  learned  the  facts  concerning  Mrs. 
Kendall,  who  was  at  the  time  in  the  “punishment 
cell.” 

She  was  placed  in  the  cell  for  “impudence:” 
she  protested  to  a  matron  that  scrubbing  floors 
was  too  heavy  work  for  her,  as  she  had  not  been 
able  for  days  to  eat  the  prison  food. 

Superintendent  Whittaker  is  making  the  great¬ 
est  effort  at  present  to  keep  the  facts  concerning 
the  workhouse  treatment  of  suffragists  from  the 
public.  Women  have  now  been  denied  counsel 
or  any  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
with  the  exception  of  two  prisoners  who  have 
relatives  within  reach;  and  they  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  prisoners  only  on  the  condition  that 
no  information  concerning  the  workhouse  was 
given  out  by  them. 


The  President’s  “Seditious  ’  Banner 
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ABOVE  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  on  a  great  ban¬ 
ner  which  this  week 
caused  the  arrest  of  four 
more  suffragists  in  the 
National  Capital.  The 
words  are  taken  from  an 
early  and  injudicious  state¬ 
ment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  writ¬ 
ten  at  a  time  when  he  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  contemplate 
being  elected  to  his  present  office. 

The  young  women  who  held  this  reminder  of 
early  democracy  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House 
represented  not  only  the  West  and  the  South,  but 
two  of  the  overseas  nations  whom  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  aiding  in  their  fight  against  autoc¬ 
racy.  These  young  women  are  Mrs.  Peggy  John, 
a  newspaperwoman  of  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wood  Kessler,  vice-president  of  the  Woman’s 
Progressive  Club  of  Colorado;  Miss  Ernestine 
Hara,  a  young  Roumanian  girl ;  and  Miss  Hilda 
Blumberg,  a  Russian,  both  of  New  York. 

When  the  pickets  this  week  took  up  their  sta¬ 
tions  at  the  East  gate  of  the  White  House,  and 
unfurled  the  “seditious”  utterance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  the  banner  was  almost  immediately 
confiscated  by  the  two  police  officers  who  had 
hurried  to  the  spot.  They  seemed  anxious  to 
keep  from  the  little  pressing  crowd  the  fact  that 
the  President  had  once  been  not  only  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  but  a  democrat. 

The  two  officers  then  stood  directly  in  front  of 
the  little  group  of  women  carrying  tri-colored 
flags,  with  their  backs  to  what  crowd  there  was. 


More  than  half  of  the  wide  White  House  sidewalks  were 
vacant  of  pedestrians.  The  officers  had  evidently  been 
ordered  to  let  the  crowd  collect  for  a  certain  number 
of  minutes  before  they  arrested  the  women.  They  be¬ 
trayed  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  spectators,  but 
watched  their  victims  with  bored  attention  as  they 
waited  for  the  patrol.  The  above  photograph,  taken 
on  the  spot,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  patrol,  shows 
the  two  officers  with  their  backs  to  the  curious  little 
group  of  spectators. 

THE  four  young  women  were,  on  the  following  day, 
after  the  usual  court  proceeding,  sentenced  to 
thirty  days  in  the  Government  workhouse  for 
“obstructing  traffic.” 

A  brief  statement  was  made  by  each  of  the  little 
group:  “We  are  not  citizens,”  said  these  young  women. 
“We  are  not  represented.  We  were  silently,  peacefully 
attempting  to  gain  the  freedom  of  twenty  million 
women  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  have 
broken  no  law.  We  are  guilty  of  no  crime.  We  have 
been  illegally  arrested.  We  demand  our  freedom,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  ask  for  it  until  the  Government 
acts.” 


President  Wilson,  what  did  you 
mean  when  you  said: 

“We  have  seen  a  good  many  sin¬ 
gular  things  happen  recently.  We 
have  been  told  that  it  is  unpatriotic 
to  criticise  public  action.  Well,  if 
it  is,  then  there  is  a  deep  disgrace 
resting  upon  the  origin  of  this  na¬ 
tion.  This  nation  originated  in  the 
sharpest  sort  of  criticism  of  public 
policy.  We  originated,  to  put  it  in 
the  vernacular,  in  a  kick,  and  if  it 
be  unpatriotic  to  kick,  why,  then  the 
grown  man  is  unlike  the  child.  We 
have  forgotten  the  very  principle  of 
our  origin  if  we  have  forgotten  how 
to  object,  how  to  resist,  how  to 
agitate,  how  to  pull  down  and  build 
up,  even  to  the  extent  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  practices,  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  readjust  matters.  I  have 
forgotten  my  history  if  that  be  not 
true  history.” 


THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  aiticle  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

ARTICLE  SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appiopriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

introduced 

In  the  Senate  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
t  1“0rrlPS0n.  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 
mUc  T?°fe’  °S  A,P-ril  2’  1917 •  l>y  Representa- 
Hayde?akCr’  Rankln’  Monde11.  Keating  and 

Referred 

^ r's u ffra^e natC’  t0  tbe  Committee  on  Woman 

Reported^  ^°USe’  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917 
rresent  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

Ini875  PreSCnt  f°rm’  by  Susan  B‘  Anthony  in 

First  Introduced 

Jath??e„aV878,  by  H°"'  A'  A  “ 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 
1878,  Adverse  majority. 

18/9,  Favorable  minority. 

J™?’  EavoraJ)Je  majority,  adverse  minority. 

Favorab  e  majority,  adverse  minority, 
looo,  favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

}qoa’  Pavorahlc  majority,  adverse  minority, 
low,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

iso!’  pdversL  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1660,  favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(.ol  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  i 9,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
oi  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

Jahv78y  l2^1915'  Yeas  174’  nays  204,  failing 
ny  /o  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Real  Advance 


passed  ::Th  Creat’n|  a  committee  on  woman  suffrage  in  the  House 
eighty-one  to  one  hundred  ^epresentatives  b7  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
suffrage  majority  The  rest  hit1  ^  SCVen  m  £av,0r  of  the  committee,  a  significant 
Committee, SP°"S°red  ^  Chairma"  P°U-  °f  th<=  Ru,« 

was^portefoS' 'ofthe’seMte'suff/  amJ"dnl'nt'  after  a  burial  of  six  months, 
the  Senate.  '  Suffrage  Committee  to  a  place  on  the  calendar  of 

fhe  *7  H  °n,y  ?ejndi“s  of  ‘be  real  advance 

held  from  debate  and  passage  by  JZ”""  ”  ““  House  would  st!11  be 

enc^lS'S  at  the  b^nni"«  of  ‘he  present  emerg- 

demonstrated  that  suffrage  was  a  war  ,npU  W&r  measuies-  Women  immediately 
self  in  the  demands  made  on  women  R  aS1^e’  proven  so  the  Government  it- 
deaf  ear,  not  only  on  authoritative  sneal  U  °^re?s  and  tbe  President  turned  a 
on  the  thousands  of  women  of  donation  agS  and,  deputations,  but  also 

action  by  taking  up  w^r  work  Wh°  had  translated  their  faith  into 

Parly  befan  to  tt“  the 

well  as  men  to  make  sacrifices  for  an  ™  dent  and  Congress,  asking  women  as 
twenty  million  women  at  home  *  erseas  democracy  which  was  denied  to 

agua  aswwfcft 

live  down.  hC  Dem°Cratlc  partT  tha*  it  will  take  many  years  to 

^rPib^Xeverlrave^^maiylsuffrageToncess^ons^een  m  "dWth8  °"'  haS  b°rne 

rewarded  by'  wCfme'  offi^tatlalpa' ^ ^  ^'“-been 
by  the  President;  the  suffrage 

graveyard;  and  now  a  Woman  Suffrage  rnmmiiJb  !  *  ts  Administration 

Show  the  changing  attitude  the  President  has  been'forced  to  The^  ^T’7 
indications  that  he  will  also  be  forced  to  pass  the  SuL  k  An!  They  ^  plam 

SScST”*'  **  *“* 

the  rest  of6 hlslife^ls  why^he^onsentedlo  the'iml  S‘f  f ■  *  deS,ined  to  “Plai"  ** 

of  “edXTs  tiThore  Am^tl  w  ’  “ 

Ss.  who  wib  have  forced  a, 
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A  House  Woman-Suffrage  Committee  Created 


AFTER  a  heated  debate  that  proved  that  the 
suffrage  picket  has  bitten  more  deeply  into 
the  political  consciousness  of  Congress  than 
any  congressman  would  be  frank  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  resolution  forming  a  woman 
su IT i  age  committee  in  the  House  to  consider  ex¬ 
clusively  the  matter  of  votes  for  women.  This 
step  is  significant  in  that  the  measure,  first  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman 
Suffrage  (now  the  National  Woman’s  Party)  in 
1913  and  steadily  opposed  by  the  Administration, 
could  not  have  been  passed  at  this  time  without 
Administration  support.  The  vote  stood,  yeas 
181,  nays  107.  With  but  few  exceptions  it  was  a 
rigidly  partisan  vote,  and  proves  the  five-year-old 
contention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Woman’s  Party: 
that  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment  is  a 
question  of  parly  support. 

Suffragists  and  anti-suffragists  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  had  a  chance  at  this  House  debate  to  air 
their  views.  There  were  the  tried  and  true 
States  righters ;  there  were  those  opposed  to  any 
shade  of  suffrage;  there  were  those  in  favor  of 
suffrage  but  not  in  favor  of  a  committee;  and 
those  in  favor  of  a  committee  and  not  in  favor 
of  suffrage;  there  were  those  who  refused  to  vio¬ 
late  a  war  session  by  a  thought  of  suffrage,  and 
finally  those  who  made  this  debate  a  chance  to 
make  the  Woman’s  Party  suffrage  picket  the 
scapegoat  for  what  is  called  the  unsuccess  of  the 
suffrage  cause  at  the  present  time.  For  this  is 
the  Congressional  fiction  of  the  present  moment 
—that  the  suffrage  picket  has  “set  back  the  cause.” 

As  Mr.  French,  of  Idaho,  neatly  said,  “The 
very  words  of  the  opposition  are  the  strongest 
argument.”  Because  these  words  of  the 
tion  are  an  index  to  the 

tain  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  it  is  illuminat¬ 
ing  to  publish  widely,  not  only  the  remarks  of  the 
known  friends  of  suffrage,  but  also  these  exam¬ 
ples  of  Congressional  cerebration  of  the  various 
shades  of  the  opposition. 

From  the  protest  of  Mr.  Webb,  as  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  long  the  suffrage 
stumbling  block  of  the  House,  who  now  protested 
the  deifying  of  the  woman  suffrage  measure, 
putting  it  on  a  pedestal  and  shoving  it  through 
the  House  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  important 
matters;” — to  the  utterance  of  Mr.  Cantrill,  who 
as  a  red-blooded  Kentuckian  demanded  that  suf¬ 
fragists  be  respectably  jailed  by  the  police  with 
their  banners  instead  of  being  mobbed,— the  fact 
that  in  the  National  Capital  women  had  dared  to 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  with  banners  in  wartime  was  never  far 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  gentlemen  who  rep¬ 
resent  the  women  of  this  republic.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  present  not  one  man 
squarely  stood  for  the  right  of  these  hundreds  of 
American  women  to  petition  for  justice,  though 
many  deplored  the  fact  that  tardy  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress  in  regard  to  a  mere  committee 
would  be  interpreted  by  the  country  as  the  result 
of  the  suffrage  picket. 


lowed  to  continue  as  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  then,  in  a  pique,  accused  his  honor¬ 
able  colleagues  of  wanting  to  “pack  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  and  create  a  new  chairman,  a  new  sec¬ 
retary,  a  new  assistant  clerk,  and  a  new  janitor.” 

Mr.  Walsh,  the  anti-suffrage  member  from 
Massachusetts,  deplored  taking  any  action  “which 
will  seem  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  some  iron- 
jawed  angels  who  have  been  picketing  the  gate¬ 
ways  to  the  Executive  Mansion  and  flaunting  in 
the  face  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation 
banners  seemingly  treasonable  and  seditious  in 
character  and  which  if  used  by  a  poor  working¬ 
man  in  an  attempt  to  get  his  rights  would  speed¬ 
ily  have  put  him  behind  the  bars  for  treason  or 
sedition;  and  these  poor,  bewildered,  deluded 
creatures,  after  their  disgusting  exhibition,  can 
thank  their  stars  that  because  they  wear  skirts 
they  are  now  incarcerated  for  misdemeanors  of 
a  minor  character.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  to 
supinely  yield  to  a  certain  class  of  women  pick¬ 
eting  the  gates  of  the  official  residence — yes,  even 
posing  with  their  short  skirts  and  short  hair 
within  the  view  of  this  very  Capitol  and  our  office 
building,  with  banners  which  would  seek  to  lead 
the  people  to  believe  that  because  we  did  not  take 
action  during  this  war  session  upon  suffrage,  if 
you  please,  and  grant  them  the  right  of  the  ballot, 


that  we  were  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  would  be  monstrous. 

Representative  Stafford,  of  Wisconsin,  was 
even  more  haunted  by  the  suffrage  pickets:  “If 
a  suffrage  committee  is  created,”  he  said,  “the 
militant  class  will  exclaim,  ‘Ah,  see  how  we  have 
driven  the  great  House  of  Representatives  to  rec¬ 
ognize  our  rights.  If  we  keep  up  the  same  sort 
of  practices  we  will  compel  the  House,  when  they 
come  to  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendment,  to 
surrender  obeisantly  likewise.’ 

Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  question  before 
the  House  today,  and  that  is,  if  you  look  at  it 
from  a  political  aspect,  whether  you  wish  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  practices  of  these  women  who  have 
been  disgracing  their  cause  here  in  Washington 
for  the  past  several  months.” 

IF  there  were  sentiments  of  the  calibre  of  the 
above,  there  were  also  splendid  protests 
against  longer  delaying  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  directly  with  a  question  that  must 
be  settled  next  session,  on  the  part  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  suffrage  and  non-suffrage  States 
alike,  including  Representatives  Mondell,  of 
Wyoming;  Blanton,  of  Texas ;  London,  of  New 
York;  Volstead,  of  Minnesota;  French,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  and  others. 

Meyer  London  struck  a  modern  note  and  spoke 
with  breadth  of  vision  of  that  “better  world” 
which  the  present  war  world  itself  is  to  force 
upon  civilization:  “The  extension  of  woman’s 
suffrage  means  a  contribution  to  genuine  democ¬ 
racy.  It  will  mean  that  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory  the  individual  will  be  recognized  as  the  basis 
of  the  community. 

“We  can  recognize  only  one  basis  for  legisla¬ 
tion— that  which  comes  from  a  free  expression  of 
the  will  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose  so¬ 
ciety. 

“The  unit  of  civilized  life  is  the  individual. 

“That  is  why  woman’s  suffrage  has  so  much 
significance  for  the  men  who  dream  of  a  better 
society. 

“We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  nobler  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

“The  past  is  undergoing  merciless  scrutiny.  We 
are  revising  our  laws  and  our  codes  of  morals. 

“We  cannot  rest  content;  and  while  the  world 
cannot  be  changed  by  the  lawmaking  power  only, 
the  participation  of  every  human  being  in  the 
making  of  a  better  world  cannot  be  denied. 

“The  extension  of  the  franchise  to  woman 
means  the  extension  of  democracy.  It  means  an 
opportunity  to  every  human  being  to  contribute 
his  or  her  share  to  the  building  of  a  better  world.” 

Representative  volstead  protested 

with  courage  as  to  the  “ruthless  warfare”  of 
the  Administration  itself  in  regard  to  the 
shameful  mobbing  of  the  suffrage  pickets  in  front 
of  the  White  House. 

In  this  discussion  some  very  unfair  comments 
have  been  made  upon  the  women  who  picketed  the 
White  House.  While  I  do  not  approve  of  picket- 


RE1  RESENTaTIVE  POU,  in  opening  the  de¬ 
bate,  spoke  of  the  nation-wide  request  for 
the  measure  and  the  President’s  sanction. 
From  this  moment  heated  in  the  extreme  were 
the  accusations  and  counter  accusations  concern¬ 
ing  not  the  granting  of  long-delayed  justice  to 
women,  but  a  committee  to  consider  that  matter. 

Mr.  Meeker,  of  Missouri,  spoke  for  the  respect¬ 
able  Antis,  “not  willing  to  get  into  some  sort  of 
gear  and  walk  up  and  down  the  streets  and 
make  nuisances  of  themselves,”  and  protested 
Congress  “yielding  to  the  nagging  of  a  certain 
group.” 

Mr.  Cantrill  believed  that  “millions  of  Christian 
women  in  the  nation  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  of  having  a  committee  in  the  House  to  study 
the  problem  of  suffrage  because  of  the  mistakes 
of  some  lew  of  their  sisters.” 

“One  had  as  well  say,”  he  went  on,  “that  there 
should  be  no  police  force  in  Washington,  because 
the  police  force  of  this  city  permitted  daily  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  to  obstruct  the  streets  and  im¬ 
pede  traffic  and  permitted  almost  the  mobbing  of 
women  without  arresting  the  offenders.  There 
was  a  lawful  and  peaceful  way  in  which  the  police 
of  this  city  could  have  taken  charge  of  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  pickets  without  permitting  the  women 
carrying  them  to  be  the  objects  of  mob  violence. 
To  see  women  roughly  handled  by  rough  men  on 
the  streets  of  the  Capital  of  the  nation  is  not  a 
pleasing  sight  to  Kentuckians  and  to  red-blooded 
Americans,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  like  will  never 
again  be  seen  here.” 

Mr.  Webb,  as  a  concession,  promised  to  report 
woman  suffrage  from  its  long  sleep  in  the  Judic- 
opposi-  iary  Committee  unfavorably  next  December,  if  al- 
mental  processes  of  cer- 


ing,  I  disapprove  much  more  strongly  the  hood¬ 
lum  methods  pursued  in  suppressing  the  practice. 
I  gather  from  the  press  that  this  is  what  took 
place :  Some  women  did,  in  a  peaceable  and  per¬ 
fectly  lawful  manner,  display  suffrage  banners  on 
the  public  street  near  the  White  House.  To  stop 
this  the  police  allowed  the  women  to  be  mobbed, 
and  then  because  the  mob  obstructed  the  street 
the  women  were  arrested  and  fined,  while  the  mob 
went  scot-free.  This  occurrence  reminds  one  of 
the  disgraceful  attack  made  on  the  suffrage  pa¬ 
rade  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago.  Does  not  such 
shameless  conduct  argue  that  women  do  need  the 
vote  to  protect  themselves?  If  the  guardians  of 
peace  and  those  who  boast  of  their  chivalry  to 
women  have  no  more  regard  for  woman’s  rights 
than  this  argues,  it  is  high  time  that  something 
besides  cheap  politics  be  demanded. 

“I  was  sorry  to  note  that  several  speakers  made 
disparaging  remarks  about  the  women  who  ask 
a  right  to  vote.  Heat  of  debate  cannot  justify 
this.  No  better  women  can  be  found  anywhere 
than  can  be  found  among  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  enlisted  in  this  cause.  One  of  the  unkindest 
cuts  of  all  was  an  insinuation  that  certain  women 
demanded  as  a  condition  for  their  patriotic  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Government  in  this  war  that  suffrage 
be  granted  to  them.  Though  I  have  been  present 
at  all  the  suffrage  hearings  had  before  the  Judic¬ 
iary  Committee  during  the  last  four  or  five  years, 


no  organization  and  no  individual  has  urged  any¬ 
thing  that  by  any  fair  construction  could  be  tor¬ 
tured  into  any  such  attitude.  Such  a  suggestion 
is  not  only  without  foundation,  it  is  cruel.  It  is 
ruthless  warfare.” 

Representative  Campbell,  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  answered  with  derision  the  arguments 
against  the  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage 
of  the  States’  rights  Democrats. 

‘Why  gentlemen  who  have  voted  for  appro¬ 
priations  to  exterminate  the  boll  weevil  down  in 
Georgia  and  Texas  and  Alabama  should  raise  the 
question  of  State  sovereignty  and  State  rights 
when  the  question  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
is  under  consideration  is  something  that  I  cannot 
understand.  Is  the  boll  weevil  of  more  import¬ 
ance  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  than  woman  suf¬ 
frage?  You  did  not  raise  the  question  of  State 
rights  then,  or  assert  the  question  of  the  duty  of 
a  State.  You  insisted  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  should  cross  the  State  line  and  do  the  thing 
that  the  planter  theretofore  had  done  for  him¬ 
self,  or  that  the  county  might  well  have  done,  or 
that  the  State  might  have  done.  But,  oh  no,  you 
lost  sight  of  all  these  questions  and  went  to  the 
Federal  authority.  You  have  been  doing  it  upon 
so  many  questions  that  it  is  most  natural  that 
those  of  us  who  have  always  believed  that  this 
was  a  Nation  spelled  with  a  big  ‘N’  did  not  have 


the  cold  chills  when  we  saw  another  question  of 
nation-wide  importance  forcing  itself  for  consid¬ 
eration  upon  the  federal  Congress.  We  believe 
that  this  question  rightly  belongs  to  the  Nation, 
to  the  federal  Government,  and  that  the  creation 
of  this  committee  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  great  subject.” 

THE  debate  in  the  House  was  in  charge  of  the 
Rules  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Pou,  who  was  given  unanimous  consent 
for  two  hours  of  debate,  one  hour  divided  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Pou,  and  the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Campbell.  The  other  hour 
of  debate  was  controlled  by  Representative  Gar¬ 
rett,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  opposed  to  the  meas¬ 
ure. 

The  measure  asking  for  a  woman  suffrage  res¬ 
olution  in  the  House,  which  at  the  close  of  this 
debate  became  a  fact,  was  first  agitated  by  the 
Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  in 
1913,  that  the  suffrage  measure  might  be  accorded 
the  same  speedy  consideration  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Senate.  Two  hearings  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  had  by  the  Congressional  Union 
and  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  the  last  held 
this  session  of  Congress. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  on  this  committee,  as 
an  index  on  the  present  alignment  for  and  against 
woman  suffrage,  will  be  printed  in  the  next  Suf¬ 
fragist. 


Democracy  Gains  an  Inch 

By  Herbert  N.  Pinkham,  Jr. 


THE  Susan  B.  Anthony  resolution  for  a 
woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  sees  the  light  of  day  at  a  moment  in 
our  history  when  the  United  States  Government 
must  either  press  the  cause  of  universal  enfran¬ 
chisement  or  issue  a  new  definition  of  its  pro¬ 
fessed  solicitude  for  world  democracy. 

Universal  suffrage,  share  and  share  alike  for 
the  men  and  the  women,  who  are  equally  respon¬ 
sible  for  national  weal  in  peace  or  in  war,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  framework  of  a  new  social 
structure.  If  this  country  rejects  it,  we  build  our 
new  democratic  era  on  a  false  foundation.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Russia  have  led.  America  can  do  no 
less  than  follow. 

A  volume  could  be  written  of  each  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  American  suffragists  in  their  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
before  Congress.  Promises  have  been  made  and 
broken;  a  marvel  of  political  juggling  has  been 
performed  before  the  eyes  of  woman  petitioners. 

This  year,  at  a  crisis  in  world  affairs  and  with 
the  United  States  calling  upon  its  women  for  the 
greatest  sacrifice  in  the  nation’s  life,  the  more  ag¬ 
gressive  suffragists  have  carried  their  plea  before 
the  nation  more  literally  than  by  the  unnoticed 


petitions  addressed  to  the  President  and  the 
members  of  the  Congress.  Their  sometimes  un¬ 
dignified  though  always  justified  method  was  to 
appeal  to  the  President  direct,  with  material  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  presence  at  the  capital.  Some  of 
them  are  in  jail  today  for  the  crime  of  carrying 
banners  in  the  streets— “obstructing  traffic,”  as 
the  complaint  reads. 

Also,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party — a  man  who  single-handed  had  done 
more  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Wilson  than  any 
whole  State  organization— publicly  resigned  from 
high  Government  office  because  he  considered  that 
the  Administration  had  violated  its  obligations  in 
the  matter  of  woman  suffrage. 

THESE  items  of  appeal  probably  had  more  to 
do  with  the  favorable  report  by  a  Senate 
committee  than  had  been  accomplished  by 
any  sitting  up  o’  nights  thinking  of  world  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Universal  suffrage  in  America  is  nearer  today 
than  ever  before,  distant  though  it  still  may  be. 
The  women  who  have  fought  for  this  cause  in 
season  and  out,  who  have  interpreted  their  duties 
and  fixed  their  aims  with  the  broader  vision  of 


world  destiny  as  guide,  have  won  a  great  victory. 

Public  enmity,  public  scorn— both  directed  by 
men,  who  control  the  sneering  power  of  the  na¬ 
tion— have  not  discouraged  them;  the  adamant 
attitude  of  a  President  who  favored  universal  suf¬ 
frage  yet  refused  to  sanction  it,  has  not  frightened 
them.  Even  so  slight  an  advance  as  a  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  is  a  substantial  triumph  of  women’s 
courage. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  offered  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  perform  any  actual  service  toward  the 
ideal  of  self-government,  liberty  and  democracy 
for  which  the  nation  fights  and  for  which  we  may 
sacrifice  a  million  men.  There  have  been  national 
promises,  national  creeds,  national  messages  of 
hope,  but  thus  far  not  one  chance  for  Congress 
to  echo  the  cry  for  democracy. 

Here  is  the  chance. 

America  is  marching  to  carry  freedom  and 
equality  to  the  farthermost  corners  of  the  earth. 
Congress  will  pass  the  suffrage  amendment  and 
allow  the  country  to  vote  for  or  against  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women. 

If  Congress  does  less,  a  light  line  will  be  read 
into  the  heavy  code  of  American  democracy.— 
The  Boston  Journal,  September  14,  1917. 
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Connecticut  State  Leaders  Join  the  National  Woman  s  Party 


“B 


to  require  me  to 
faith  that  is  in 
lieving  as  I  do,  I 
itually  bound 


MRS.  THOMAS  N. 

HEPBURN,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  President  of  the 
Connecticut  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association,  and  Mrs. 

M.  Toscan  Bennet,  also  of 
Hartford,  Treasurer  of  the 
State  Association  and  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Hartford  Equal 
Franchise  League,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  State 
Association  that  they  might 
devote  their  whole  energy 
to  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  at  this  time  as  a 
war  measure.  Their  with¬ 
drawal  grows  out  of  their 
belief  in  the  direct  and  en¬ 
ergetic  methods  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  suffrage  picket 
in  Washington  which  Miss 
Catherine  Flannagan,  head¬ 
quarters  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  organization 
made  part  of.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowing  Miss  Flannagan’s  re¬ 
lease  from  Occoquan,  where 
she  had  been  imprisoned  for 
picketing,  that  the  two  lead¬ 
ers  gave  up  State  work. 

With  them  in  their  belief  is 
Miss  Emily  Pierson  and 
Miss  Katherine  Mullen, 

State  organizers.  The 
resignations  of  the  five  ag¬ 
gressive  Connecticut  leaders 
were  accepted  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Hep¬ 
burn,  who  has  headed  the 
State  Association  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  were  direct  and  sincere 
statements  concerning  the 
necessity  of  the  continued  agitation  of  women  in 
the  face  of  war.  Mrs.  Hepburn  said  finally: 

«qpODAY  national  work  is  of  first  import- 
X  ance.  Women  now  vote  in  nineteen 
States  for  President,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  shortest  way  to  secure  suffrage  for  all  the 
women  of  the  United  States  is  for  suffragists  to 
concentrate  on  the  federal  amendment  instead  of 
trying  to  secure  the  vote  through  State  action. 

“Today,  more  than  ever,  the  importance  of 
woman  suffrage  is  thrown  into  high  relief. 
England,  Russia,  and  Canada  have  given 
women  the  vote  since  the  war  began.  With 
their  men  gone,  it  is  imperative  for  the  women 
left  at  home,  the  only  representatives  of  their 
families,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government.  Both 
industrially  and  politically  women  in  war  time 
have  to  do  the  work  of  men  who  have  gone  to  the 
front.  Our  Government  should  pass  the  federal 


Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn  and  Her  Children 

amendment  at  once  and  take  the  first  step  toward 
giving  women  the  power  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families.  But  we  know  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  do  this  unless  those  most  inter¬ 
ested  insist  upon  it. 

“We  have  gone  to  war  for  democracy — and  yet 
millions  of  women  in  our  own  country  are  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Simply  mentioning  this  fact  in 
suffrage  journals  and  to  suffrage  audiences  is 
futile.  We  must  say  it  in  such  a  way  that  all  the 
world  will  hear,  and  that  is  what  the  pickets  of 
the  Woman’s  Party  have  done  at  Washington. 
My  sympathies  are  all  with  them.  I  admire  their 
honesty,  their  self-forgetfulness  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom.  In  my  opinion  it  is  through  such 
women  as  these  that  we  shall  secure  the  suffrage 
in  Connecticut  by  federal  amendment.  In  future 
I  shall  support  the  Woman’s  Party.” 

Mrs.  Bennet,  in  speaking  of  taking  up  the  more 
direct  fight  for  the  federal  amendment,  says : 


ELIEVING  as  I  do, 
no  course  appears 
honorable  to  me  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  I  have  adopted. 
Believing  as  I  do,  it  is  basic¬ 
ally  impossible  for  me  to 
continue  my  official  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  group  who  seem 
deny  the 
me.  Be- 
feel  spir- 
to  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  to  express 
freely  by  speech  and  action 
my  fundamental  convictions. 
Whatever  other  work  I  may 
feel  called  upon  to  perform, 
I  cannot  forsake  a  task 
which  lies  so  close  to  my 
heart,  nor  abandon  to  the 
vituperative  epithets  of  foe 
and  fair-weather  friend  the 
women  whose  convictions 
seem  to  be  as  my  own. 

“The  Washington  pickets 
seem  to  me  to  embody  the 
spiritual  principle  which  has 
been  responsible  for  every 
great  advance  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  have  clung  to  this 
faith  in  spite  of  every  ob¬ 
stacle  and  hindrance,  legal 
and  illegal,  which  could  be 
raised  against  them.  And 
now  to  crown  their  sacrifice 
they  are  being  accused  of 
the  very  crime  their  inability 
to  commit  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  doing  what 
they  are  doing.  ‘Pro-Ger¬ 
man,  traitors,  disloyal,’  are 
but  a  few  of  the  names 
which  have  been  applied  to  them  even  by  suf¬ 
fragists.  Calumny  is  heaped  upon  them  by  those 
who  are  unable  to  see  that  it  is  this  very  loyalty 
to  their  country  which  compels  them  to  suffer. 

“That  the  day  of  the  realization  of  democracy 
may  soon  dawn,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  here  at 
home  as  well,  they  have  fought  and  will  continue 
to  fight,  even  as  their  men  will  soon  be  fighting. 
These  women  have  not  the  time  nor  the  will  to 
explain.  Their  acts  must  speak  for  themselves 
with  those  who  can  see  and  understand.  They 
have  given  generously,  freely,  not  alone  in  the 
line  of  pure  suffrage  work,  but  in  straight  war 
help  as  well.  Those  who  impugn  their  motives 
must  do  so  from  ignorance  or  malice;  they  can¬ 
not  or  will  not  understand,  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  add  to  their  burden  even  by  my 
silence.” 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


A  Man  with  a  Conscience 

UDLEY  FIELD  MALONE  is  evidently  a 
man  with  a  conscience.  He  has  resigned  his 
lucrative  position  as  United  States  customs 
collector  at  New  York  because  the  Democratic 
Administration,  instead  of  enfranchising  the 
women,  claps  them  in  jail  for  exercising  their 
constitutional  right  to  petition  the  Government 
for  redress  of  grievances.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Malone  is  the  man  who  elected  Mr.  Wilson  Pres¬ 
ident  last  fall.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Malone  now  wants  and  has  all  along 
wanted  the  Administration  to  make  good  on  that 
promise.  A  couple  of  months  ago,  it  was  stated 
that  he  had  threatened  to  resign  if  the  promise 
were  not  kept.  His  resignation,  therefore,  does 
not  come  as  a  surprise  either  to  the  people  or  to 
the  Administration.  The  Administration  had  due 
notice  of  it.  Evidently,  it  deliberately  decided  not 
to  put  the  amendment  through. 

Thus  20,000,000  women  are  slapped  in  the  face. 
These  women  are  informed  that  they  have  no 
rights  in  a  country  which  alleges  that  it  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  democracy.  When  they  try  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  right  to  petition  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  redress  of  grievances,  they  are  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  obstructing  traffic. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Malone  resigned. 

LTnder  such  circumstances  he  could  not  have 
preserved  his  self-respect  in  any  other  way.  He 
has  severed  his  official  connection  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to  help 
make  the  United  States  safe  for  democracy. — 
Milwaukee  Leader,  September  10,  1917 . 

Malone  and  the  Pickets 

EFERRING  to  the  dozen  or  more  White 
House  suffrage  pickets  who  are  partaking  of 
prison  fare  in  the  workhouse  at  Occoquan, 
Virginia,  the  Springfield  Republican  observes : 

“There  is  nothing  heroic  about  ‘doing  time’  be¬ 
cause  of  conduct  calculated  to  injure  a  good  cause, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  women  otherwise  ac¬ 
counted  sensible  fail  to  recognize  this.” 

There  may  be  room  for  two  opinions  on  the 
point.  Are  these  women  actually  hurting  a  good 
cause?  Undoubtedly  they  have  been  hurting  the 
sensibilities  of  certain  people  who  have  sought 
relief  by  having  many  cultured,  refined  and  gently 
nurtured  women  clapped  into  prison  under  condi¬ 
tions  shocking  to  their  every  fiber  and  shocking 
also  to  the  feelings  of  decent  men  and  women  all 
over  the  land.  Of  course  these  women  have  not 
been  jailed  for  picketing.  No.  That  would  be  al¬ 
most  too  raw. 

Instead  they  have  been  imprisoned  for  “ob¬ 
structing  traffic,”  although  everybody  knows  that 
it  was  not  they  who  obstructed  traffic,  but  the 


mobs  which  gathered  about  them  to  insult  and 
terrorize  them.  Why  were  not  the  mobs  arrested 
for  obstructing  traffic?  Why  were  they  not  given 
thirty  or  sixty  days  in  the  workhouse  along  with 
thieves  and  bums  and  habitues  of  the  dens  and 
joints  of  the  Capital?  Why  were  they  suffered  to 
go  free  while  these  fine  women  from  some  of  the 
best  homes  in  America  were  carted  off  into  igno¬ 
minious  bondage  under  a  false  pretense?  .  . 

The  suffragists  believed  and  they  still  believe 
that  by  picketing  the  White  House  and  the  Cap¬ 
itol  they  are  calling  attention  to  their  cause  more 
sharply  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  And 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  a  very  striking 
manner. 

That  sympathy  is  growing  in  their  behalf  is 
hardly  to  be  denied.  The  action  of  Dudley  Field 
Malone  in  resigning  the  collectorship  of  the  great 
port  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
himself  to  their  cause  is  profoundly  significant. 
His  letter  to  President  Wilson  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  women  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Malone  has  been  one  of  the  President’s 
sturdiest  friends  and  supporters.  He  has  stood 
with  him  loyally  for  seven  long  years,  fighting  his 
battles,  upholding  his  policies,  defending  his 
course  and  in  every  way  devoting  himself  to  the 
interests  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  at  heart.  But 
he  now  breaks  with  the  President  and  in  effect 
lays  down  the  gage  of  battle.  He  cannot  retain 
his  self-respect  and  his  office  under  the  President; 
and  so  he  quits  the  office ;  he  quits  it  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  joining  the  White  House  pickets 
in  their  crusade  for  a  right  which  has  thus  far 
been  denied. — Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1917. 

The  Country’s  Hyprocrisy 

DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE’S  recent  letter 
to  President  Wilson,  which  accompanied  his 
resignation  from  the  important  and  lucrative 
post  of  collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  is  as 
comprehensive  and  convincing  a  statement  of  the 
present  status  of  woman’s  suffrage  in  the  United 
States  as  we  have  seen.  It  carries  unusual  weight, 
not  only  because  of  Mr.  Malone’s  recognized  abil¬ 
ity  and  sanity  upon  public  questions  and  his  pe¬ 
culiar  political  and  personal  connection  with  the 
President,  but  also  because  he  has  demonstrated 
the  supreme  courage  of  his  convictions  by  giving 
up  what  is  considered  one  of  the  choicest  plums 
in  the  gift  of  the  President,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cause  he  has  espoused.  .  .  . 

There  is  yet  time  for  Congress  to  withdraw 
the  country  from  the  hypocritical  position  it  is 
now  maintaining  when  it  poses  before  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  a  champion  of  democracy  while 


denying  democracy  to  twenty  million  patriotic 
women  within  its  own  boundaries. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  federal  amendment  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  American  women  should 
be  passed  at  once  as  a  war  measure.  Every  per¬ 
son  who  stands  in  the  way  of  its  passage  is  a 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  true  democracy — regard¬ 
less  of  the  depth  of  his  or  her  concern  for  the 
democracy  of  nations  that  is  to  come  out  of  the 
great  war. 

Like  charity,  justice  begins  at  home.  Before 
the  President  and  his  Congress  can  expect  the 
entirely  whole-hearted  concern  of  American 
women  for  justice  in  Belgium,  they  must  see  to 
it  that  all  need  of  concern  for  justice  in  the 
United  States  is  eliminated  by  the  passage  of  the 
federal  suffrage  amendment.— Colorado  Springs 
Gazette,  September  12,  1917. 

A  Party’s  Obligation 

OLLECTOR  MALONE’S  letter  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  pleading  the  justice  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage  cause  and  its  urgency  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  and  his  resignation  of  the  important  office 
which  he  holds  at  New  York  in  order  that  he 
may  fulfill  his  pledges  to  the  enfranchised  women 
of  the  West  and  devote  his  time  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  movement  for  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  federal  constitution  is  a  dramatic 
stroke.  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Malone  and  other 
Democratic  campaign  speakers  in  the  suffrage 
States  plead  for  and  won  the  women’s  votes  a 
moral  obligation  was  incurred  which  has  not  been 
fulfilled  by  the  titular  head  of  the  Democratic 
party. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  September  9, 
1917. 

Sturdy  Recruit  for  Equal  Suffrage 

MORE  power  to  Dudley  Malone’s  persuasive 
oratory!  In  resigning  the  lucrative  office 
of  colector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to 
take  the  field  for  equal  suffrage,  the  sturdy  Dem¬ 
ocrat  is  fulfilling  a  pledge  made  to  the  women  of 
California  last  fall  when  he  assured  them  that  if 
they  would  vote  for  Wilson  he  would  devote  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment  by  the  present  Democratic 
Administration.  .  .  . 

While  nations  far  less  advanced  than  America 
are  vying  with  one  another  to  do  belated  justice 
to  their  women,  the  leading  exponent  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  is  found  denying  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  resolution  affirming  belief  in  a  pure  de¬ 
mocracy.  There  is  need  of  Dudley  Malone’s  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  to  right  this  wrong,  and  of  many 
others  like  him,  if  America  is  to  show  a  consist¬ 
ent  front  in  the  war  she  is  now  waging. — Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Evening  Journal,  September  8,  1917. 


MEMORIES  OF  INEZ  MILHOLLAND  BOISSEVAIN 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  INEZ  MILHOLLAND  BOISSEVAIN  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  ASKED  TO  ASSIST  IN  WRITING  THIS  BOOK  THOSE  WHO 
KNEW  MRS.  BOISSEVAIN  AT  ANY  PERIOD  OF  HER  BRIEF  LIFE-DUR1NG  HER  SCHOOL  DAYS.  ABROAD.  OR  AFTER  SHE  TOOK  UP  HER  WORK  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY,  ARE  ASKED  TO  WRITE  THESE  MEMORIES.  COMMUNICATING  WITH  HER  FATHER.  MR.  JOHN  E.  MILHOLLAND,  CARE  OF  ‘THE  SUFFRAGIST  » 
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A  Rare  Phenomenon 

A  SUCCESSFUL  politician  who  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  career  for  his  ideals  is  a  rare 
phenomenon,  indeed.  Mr.  Malone  deserves 
the  approval  of  all  friends  of  equal  rights  for  his 
courage  and  consistency.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  his  letter  and  resignation  are  going  to 
have  any  effect  in  Washington.  Perhaps  the 
President  will  begin  to  realize  that  it  is  time  to 
pay  attention  to  democracy  in  the  United  States 
when  his  own  friends  and  followers  tell  him  the 
same  disagreeable  truths  that  have  stared  at  him 
from  the  gold  and  purple  banners  of  the  suffrage 
pickets. — New  York  Call,  September  12,  1917. 

Dr.  Crane  on  the  Price  of  Liberty 

THE  price  of  liberty,  as  quoted,  is  eternal  vig¬ 
ilance.  It  is  more ;  it  is  universal  vigilance. 
Nobody  can  be  free  unless  everybody  is. 
Which  point  I  wish  to  sharpen  and  hammer 
in . 

Slavery  is  a  danger  to  any  nation,  because  it 
makes  a  politically  nonactive  group  of  inhabitants. 

Any  group  or  class,  for  whatever  reason,  that 
does  not  participate  in  public  responsibilities  is 
dangerous — including  slaves,  women,  the  idle  rich, 
the  highbrows  who  despise  politics,  and  the  an¬ 
archists  who  don’t  believe  in  government. 

And  the  same  principle  holds  true  of  the  world. 
The  world  will  never  be  “safe  for  democracy”  un¬ 
til  the  last  autocratic  government  is  removed. 

Liberty  is  a  boat  we’re  all  in.  A  leak  anywhere 
will  sink  it. — Dr.  Frank  Crane,  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
July  20,  1917. 

Maine  Turns  Away 

MAINE  has  rejected  woman  suffrage — or,  at 
least,  the  men  of  Maine  have  voted  it  down. 
A  score  of  causes  will  be  assigned  for  the 
defeat,  and  the  ancient  enemies  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  will  indulge  in  the  usual  chortles  of  victory. 
But  the  grand  old  State  of  Maine  will  not  be 
proud  of  the  result  of  yesterday’s  election  when 
the  time  comes  for  calm,  retrospective  analysis. 
There  will  be  a  national  suffrage  amendment  long 
before  Maine  has  a  chance  to  deal  with  local  suf¬ 
frage  again:  a  national  question  and  answer 
placing  the  suffrage  problem  on  a  higher  plane 
than  the  narrow  query,  “Shall  women  be  the 
equals  of  men?” 

Universal  suffrage  today  is  a  part  of  the 
world’s  program  of  democracy.  There  is  no 
question  of  physical  equality.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  industrial  equality.  Equal  suffrage  means 


only  that  women  have  attained  intellectual  and 
political  equality,  and  any  man  who  doubts  that 
must  be  a  victim  of  old-world  provincialism. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  better  that  Maine  has 
retained  her  blindfold.  Suffrage  is  a  national 
subject  and  it  should  be  met  as  a  national  issue. 
Had  Maine  accepted  suffrage,  President  Wilson 
and  those  other  Democrats  w'ho  retain  the  fossil¬ 
ized  idea  of  State-by-State  conversion  would  have 
been  the  more  satisfied  to  wait  for  State  action. 
As  it  is,  they  must  see  the  hopelessness  of  localiz¬ 
ing  the  issue.  National  suffrage  before  the  next 
national  election  is  not  an  extravagant  hope. — 
Boston  Journal,  September  11,  1917. 

Kaiserism  in  America 

T  is  a  highly  unforunate  condition  of  affairs 
for  America,  if  at  the  beginning  of  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  great  war  for  democracy,  the 
strength  of  our  cause  is  so  uncertain  that  it  must 
be  upheld  at  home  by  suppression  of  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  setting  aside  of  law.  .  . 

If  the  national  policy  is  so  dubious  that  it  can¬ 
not  meet  and  overcome  opposition  and  criticism 
from  every  American  source,  the  sooner  the  coun¬ 
try  knows  it  the  better. 

Upholding  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  in  the  United  States  is  of  far  greater 
meaning  to  the  American  people  than  anything 
that  can  be  gained  by  the  war.  And  if  these  guar¬ 
anteed  rights  in  America  are  to  be  so  lightly  set 
aside,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  conception 
of  democracy  which  does  so  is  worth  defending. 

The  most  hopeful  view  to  take  of  these  out¬ 
rages  is  that  they  are  the  isolated  acts  of  peanut 
politicians  and  office  holders  which  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  national  purpose  or  policy.— Miami  (Flor¬ 
ida)  Metropolis,  September  8,  1917. 

“There  is  Yet  Hope  for  Democracy” 

N  view  of  alleged  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
President  to  live  up  to  a  promise,  Mr.  Malone 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  resign  and  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  redeeming  this  promise. 

This  is  quite  chivalrous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone.  It  is  knightly,  in  fact.  If  he  is  of  the  belief 
that  President  Wilson  broke  a  promise  to  the 
women  of  the  United  States,  a  promise  which 
he,  himself,  had  borne  to  the  women  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  States,  he  has  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved  and 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  breaking  away,  to  a 
certain  extent,  from  his  party  leader  for  the  rea¬ 
son  he  has  assigned.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Malone’s  resignation  from  an  important 
and  lucrative  public  office  because  he  feels  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  the  women  of  the  nation  should  have  been 
kept  leads  to  the  hope,  if  not  to  the  belief,  that 
democracy  will  be  kept  alive  in  this  great  nation. 
— Nevada  State  Journal,  September  10,  1917. 


WHY  NOT  STAY  AT 

THE  MARTINA 

Residence  for  Ladies 

Dining  Rooms  Open  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen 
1719  de  Sales  Street  N.  W. 

Phone  North  5647-J  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Southern  Pharmacy 

in  the  Southern  Building 
1427  H  ST.  N.  W. 

Your  Phone  Orders  Will  Be  Promptly  Filled  and 
Delivered 

Phones  Main  5490,  5509  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING  MIMEOGRAPHING 
The  Duplicating  Letter  Shop 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
M.  6723.  1208  K  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


ROSE  VALLEY  SANITARIUM 

MEDIA.  PENNA. 

*7n  a  valley  that’s  really  a  hill”  near  Philadelphia.  Beautiful 
location  where  health-building  is  a  joy  to  the  weary  and  ill ! 
OSTEOPATHY  for  adjustment,  and  NATURE  CURE 
methods  for  every-day  living.  Booklet  on  request 
RUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  Physician-in-Charge 


shalu.  p.  mmm  om  the  earth? 

Most  astounding  booklet  ever  published.  After  the 
war,  Morgan  can  create  a  “panic dispossess  you 
of  wealth;  reduce  millions  to  abject  slavery;  pro¬ 
claim  himself  emperor  of  the  earth!  Government 
Report  proves  facts.  Price.  50  cents — money  back 
“not  satisfied.  Testimonials  free.  Agents  wanted. 
J^C?r-PANSY’  Publisher,  Box  307- W,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich. 


A  Good  Investment!! 

Our  Common  Stock  at  $10.  00 per  share 
will  pay  you  large  dividends 

We  teach  designing  for  Embroidery  and  Industrial 
Arts  by  correspondence.  Our  Courses  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  women — why  not  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  women  stockholders  only?  Our  past 
success  in  this  field  is  the  best  guarantee  for  future 
success.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

The  VON  Studio,  Inc. 

6032  Washington  Ave.  Philadelphia 


WOMEN  MAXI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


Duluth,  Minn. 

MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  COLLIER 
Announce  the  Second  Year  of  the 
HOME  SCHOOL 
Sparkill.  N.  Y. 

Boarding  School,  Boys  and  Girls  between  Four  and 
Nine.  Sleeping  Porches,  Open  Air  School  Rooms 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


mil  In «sf i f n t e Mrs- Nanet'8 B- Paul- LLB' 
aui  srisilillie  o President 

Slot  S  Street. N  .W.  Science.  Literature 
■WashmgtOn.D.C.  Mus  e  nnd  Art 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  G  Street  IN.W. 


What  You  Can  Do  for  The  Suffragist 

The  Suffragist,  as  you  know,  is  the  only 
weekly  in  this  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  present  struggle  of  American  women  for 
political  freedom.  There  is  an  attempt  to  sup¬ 
press  that  struggle  not  only  by  the  partisan  press 
and  the  indifferent  mass,  but  by  the  Government 
itself.  Will  you  help  the  federal  suffrage  move¬ 
ment  by  subscribing  for  The  Suffragist  NOW 
and  getting  your  friends  to  subscribe?  Will 
you  see  that  your  local  editors  see  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  every  week  and  quote  from  it?  Will  you 
pass  on  your  copies,  that  an  endless  chain  of 
women  readers  may  be  kept  aware  of  the  fight 
for  freedom  at  home  during  the  Government’s 
fight  for  “democracy”  abroad? 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing, 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  La. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie, 
Col. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Lin¬ 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Conn. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Va. 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins, 
low  a 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  N.  J. 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Md. 


Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  N.  C. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Ind. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Del. 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Vose,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Go. 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young, 
Texas 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


Circulation  Manager,  Min  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 

Minn. 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragists” 

WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  15,  1917 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing - 

Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean - 

Through  Georgia  Branch _ 

Miss  Natalie  H.  Gray - 

Miss  Gladys  II.  Greiner - 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich - 


Miss  Anna  C.  Levitt -  3 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  3 

Miss  Anne  Martin _  1 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch -  1 

Through  New  York  Branch -  3 

Through  North  Dakota  Branch _  1 

Through  Ohio  Branch -  1 

Through  Oregon  Branch -  1 

Miss  Alice  Paul _  1 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch -  1 

Miss  Asil  A.  Spellman _  1 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Speilman -  1 

Miss  L.  C.  Sturtevant -  1 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Swanson -  3 

Through  Virginia  Branch -  1 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore -  2 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe -  1 


Total 


35 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1*115  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


1222  Walnut  St. 

"Style  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


Open  Daily  9:00  a.  m.  to  5:45  p.  m. 


"THE  Busy  COHNEH" 


K  Kami  Sm#  &  (2a 


8TH  ST.  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 


We  Invite  Newcomers  to 
Washington 

To  avail  themselves  of  the  full  courtesies 
and  facilities  of  this  store. 

The  Only  Department  Store  on  the  Nation’s 
Main  Thoroughfare,  Halfway  Between 
the  White  House  and  Capitol 

A  Store  of  60  Stores 
Under  One  Roof 

— Where  best  qualities,  very  extensive  as.-  rt- 
ments,  courteous  service  and  most  reason  ole 
prices  combine  to  make  an  advantageous  sup¬ 
ply  center  for  apparel,  dress  accessories,  yard 
goods,  toys,  books,  homefurnishings,  etc. 

All  Street  Cars  Reach  Our  Doors,  Direct  or 
by  Transfer 


Be  Democratic 


k  - 


the 


Use  Printing  like  other  folk 
sort  that  fetches  busines  i  and 
places  you  in  the  progressive  class 


CALL  M.  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenlh  Street  N.W. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate  for  classified  advertisements:  15  words 
25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five 
insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 


“THE  HYGIENE  OF  SEX,”  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D. 
Treats  of  the  evolution,  development,  and  abuses  of  sex. 
On  library  list  of  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.25. 


The  Sign  of  Quality 


PERSONAL1 
SERVICE 
PRINTING 
621  Plymouth  Court 
CHICAGO 
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FIVE  CENTS 


OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 
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THE  SPIRIT  FROM  OCCOQUAN 

First  Drafted  Man — My  Wife  is  in  Prison  for  Democracy 
Second  Drafted  Man— My  Mother  is  in  Prison  for  Democracy 
Third  Drafted  Man— My  Sister  is  in  Prison  for  Democracy 


National  Woman  a  JJartij 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  S437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
'  Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 
party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty -five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departments 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maude  Younger 


Demonstrations 

Chairman,  Miss  Lucy  Burns 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 


National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 

National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  Pennsylvania  Headquarters, 

National  Organizers 

Miss  Berta  Crone  Miss  Margery  Ross 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead  Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich 

Miss  Elsie  Hill  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 

National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  South  32 d  St.,  Birmingham 

Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
21  Madison  Place,  Lafayette  Square 
Washington,  D.  G. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 

5616  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 
979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Kline 
103  Western  Ave.,  Topeka 
Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 
2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
J  ackson 


Missouri 
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The  Vote  on  a  House  Woman 
Suffrage  Committee 

F  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  votes 
cast  for  and  against  the  creation  of  a 
Woman  Suffrage  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  eighty-two  Democrats,  ninety- 
eight  Republicans  and  one  Socialist  voted  for  the 
measure.  Seventy-five  Democrats  and  thirty-two 
Republicans  voted  against  the  measure. 

Of  the  Democrats  present  and  voting,  fifty-two 
per  cent  voted  in  favor;  of  the  Republicans  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting  seventy-five  per  cent  voted  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  measure. 

In  regard  to  the  party  vote  of  the  reluctant 
Democratic  side  of  the  House  the  comment  of 
Chairman  Pou  of  the  Rules  Committee,  leader  of 
the  favorable  Democratic  majority  and  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Administration,  is  interesting: 

“After  this  committee  is  appointed,  in  the  next 
Congress,  they  ( the  Democratic  friends  of  suf¬ 
frage)  expect  to  go  before  the  people  of  America, 
and,  if  the  returns  justify,  then,  in  the  Sixty- 
Sixth  Congress,  they  will  ask  for  Congressional 
action.” 

This  is  without  doubt  the  President’s  present 
suffrage  policy:  Suffrage  in  nineteen-twenty — “if 
the  1918  returns  justify.”  The  President  has  to 
move  more  swiftly  toward  justice  for  American 
women  if  he  is  to  win  co-operation  for  his  “war 
for  democracy.” 

Irish  and  American  Political  Prisoners 

THE  Irish  political  prisoners  confined  in 
Mount  Joy  Prison,  Dublin,  this  week  won 
their  “hunger  strike”  which  they  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  them  in  prison.  They  demanded  to  be 
treated  as  political  or  interned  prisoners.  Until 
their  leader,  Thomas  Ashe,  died  of  starvation 
their  demands  were  unheeded. 

It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  tjiis  American 
democracy  that  the  very  point  fought  for  by  these 
Irish  prisoners  has  been  the  concession  asked  at  the 
Government  workhouse  at  Occoquan  by  the  nine¬ 
teen  women  confined  there  for  carrying  flags  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  liberty  of  American  women.  These 
women  asked  to  be  released  from  menial  and  un¬ 
sanitary  labor.  After  weeks  of  protest  an  “in¬ 
vestigation”  behind  closed  doors  is  the  result. 

The  Menace  of  the  Future 

THE  industrial  future  of  women  after  the 
war,  the  problem  that  is  beginning  to  engage 
attention  here  as  in  Great  Britain,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  recently  at  the  British  women’s  conference 
on  reconstruction  problems  in  London.  Miss 
Mary  MacArthur  pointed  out  that  the  nation  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  giving 
women,  who  had  come  into  their  own  through 
war  service  of  every  sort,  their  fair  share  in 
politics.  ' 


Through  either  organization  or  by  State  action 
industry  must  be  reorganized  following  the  war, 
said  Miss  MacArthur,  to  insure  the  employment 
of  women  at  decent  wages  and  under  conditions 
that  would  promote  and  not  retard  their  develop¬ 
ment.  She  deplored  a  mere  paper  trade  unionism 
for  women  that  gave  to  them  none  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  growth  that  unionism  means ;  and  de¬ 
clared  that  women  must  enforce  a  forty-eight- 
hour  week,  sanitary  standards  and  factory  in¬ 
spectors  instead  of  welfare  workers,  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  first  steps  following  the  war. 

It  is  a  singular  commentary  on  this  country 
that,  even  with  the  huge  and  growing  influx  of 
women  into  all  war  and  other  industries  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  democracy  cripples  its  women 
by  keeping  them  political  slaves,  unable  to  con¬ 
sider  their  own  national  future  as  the  women  of 
all  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  at  this  moment. 

J 

The  Irony  of  Mr.  Creel’s  New  Job 

BY  order  of  the  President,  George  Creel, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation,  will  head  a  campaign  to  “rouse 
the  nation”  in  a  “Wake  Up,  America”  tour. 
“The  best  speakers  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted 
to  arouse  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  presenting 
a  united  and  aggressive  front  to  Germany.”  The 
Chautauqua  Union  will  take  charge  of  the  speak¬ 
ers’  bureau,  and  partisan  lines  will  be  cast  aside, 
says  the  press,  as  the  Wakers  of  America  go 
forth  to  the  country. 

A  large  group  of  American  women,  also  accom¬ 
plished  speakers,  are  already  waking  up  America 
to  the  great  shortcoming  of  the  President’s  cru¬ 
sade  for  liberty  across  the  sea,  pointing  out  that 
as  long  as  American  women  are  still  imprisoned 
for  asking  for  liberty  in  this  country  Mr.  Creel 
has  considerable  explaining  to  do  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

* 

Women  May  Fight  for  Democracy 
Abroad 

THE  strange  spectacle  of  women  themselves 
going  abroad  to  fight  for  a  democracy  that 
they  do  not  possess  may  prove  another  of 
this  war’s  ironies.  Fired  by  Russian,  Canadian 
and  English  example  women’s  “regiments”  are  be¬ 
ing  formed  in  Texas,  in  Indiana,  and  in  Florida, 
according  to  news  dispatches. 

Continued  reports  come  of  Russian  women  at 
service  at.  the  front.  Canadian  and  English 
women  are  now  forming  auxiliary  corps.  The 
British  army  council  has  just  approved  the  Eng¬ 
lish  formations,  but  does  not  at  present  look  for 
actual  service  on  the  firing  line  from  these  women. 
The  object  is  “to  effect  substitution  at  home,  at 
the  bases  and  on  the  lines  of  communication  over¬ 
seas.”  Women  in  short  will  assume  all  duties 
behind  the  lines  that  would  release  men  for  the 
front.  The  Woman’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  be¬ 
hind  the  English  lines  wears  a  regulation  uniform. 


The  Woman  Advance 


AIRCRAFT  construction  is  another  of  the 
fields  just  thrown  open  to  women.  Many 
women  have  driven  air-ships  and  volun¬ 
teered  for  service,  but  it  is  only  since  the  war 
that  they  have  been  welcomed  to  the  construction 
shops  owing  to  the  shortage  of  men.  A  leading 
manufacturer  for  the  Government  says  that  more 
than  sixty  per  cent  of  his  employes  engaged  in 
making  wings  are  women,  women  excelling  men 
in  the  making  of  wings  and  wing  surfaces. 

Women  are  at  present  for  the  first  time  being 
allowed  by  the  federal  Government  to  compete  as 
mechanical  draftsmen  in  the  examinations  being 
held  this  month.  The  Government  is  in  fact  tak¬ 
ing  its  last  stand  against  women  only  in  its  op¬ 
position  to  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 


War  Work  for  Babies 

MRS.  GRACE  L.  MEIGS,  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  in  a  paper  on  infant  welfare  in 
war-time  which  the  bureau  is  distributing,  not 
only  tells  how  the  infant  death  rate  in  the  warring 
nations  abroad  was  lowered,  but  makes  practical 
war-time  suggestions  for  this  country:  The  in¬ 
telligent  care  of  children  in  their  own  homes;  the 
strengthening  and  extending  of  preventive  work 
for  infant  and  maternal  welfare;  and  the  effort 
to  enlist  new  candidates  for  training  courses  are 
points  she  emphasizes.  The  loss  of  physicians  and 
nurses  at  this  time  for  other  forms  of  service  is 
one  of  the  dangers  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Meigs’  plea  is  only  another  reminder  at  this 
time  of  how  war  diverts  the  mind  of  a  nation 
from  its  own  social  needs.  Women  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  forgetting  their  own  interests  as  well  as 
their  own  helplessness  as  a  disfranchised  class. 


The  President  Advises  Women 
Teachers 


UnpHE  war  is  bringing  to  the  minds  of  our 
X  people  a  new  appreciation  of  the  problems 
of  national  life  and  a  deeper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  and  the  aims  of  democracy.” 

These  are  the  initial  words  of  the  President 
in  addressing  the  school  officers  of  the  nation,  and 
through  Mr.  Hoover  and  Commissioner  Claxton 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  asking  teachers 
to  co-operate  in  “intensifying  and  extending”  the 
work  of  the  common  schools.  He  urges  espe¬ 
cially  “instruction  bearing  directly  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  community  and  national  life,”  pointing 
out  that  when  this  war  is  over  it  is  the  teachers 
of  the  nation  who  “must  apply  the  wisdom  which 
we  have  acquired  in  enlarging  and  ennobling  the 
life  of  the  world.” 

The  irony  of  this  appeal  to  teachers  from  the 
President  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  full  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
of  the  nation  are  women,  to  whom  the  President 
continues  to  deny  national  citizenship,  while  he 
urges  that  they  emphasize  the  “meaning  and  aims 
of  democracy”  at  this  present  crucial  time. 


The  Country  Learns  of  the  Administration’s  Failure 
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IN  every  section  of  the  country  meetings  are 
being  organized  this  week  to  welcome  the  not¬ 
able  speakers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
who  are  carrying  to  the  great  rank  and  file,  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  nation,  the  record  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  National  Capital  on  suf¬ 
frage  as  a  war  issue.  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  has 
already  spoken  to  a  rousing  meeting  of  the  first 
national  conference  of  the  Farmers’  Non-Partisan 
League  in  St.  Paul;  Miss  Maud  Younger  has  just 
taken  her  story  of  the  present  suffrage  battle,  of 
the  women  left  behind  in  prison,  into  the  South; 
and  Miss  Anne  Martin  has  gone  back  to  the  West, 
where  she  is  a  popular  figure  to  make  it  plain  to 
her  Western  friends  why  it  is  more  important  to 
keep  the  fires  burning  in  the  National  Capital  than 
even  to  lead  army  corps  for  overseas  freedom. 

Mrs.  Howard  Gould, — who  has  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  women’s  battle  for  freedom  in  this  coun¬ 
try  since  their  imprisonment  by  the  Government 
called  her  attention  to  the  national  situation, — 
will  accompany  Miss  Younger  on  part  of  her 
southern  trip,  loaning  h'er  car  and  chauffeur  and 
speaking  at  many  of  Miss  Younger’s  meetings. 

Mrs.  Gould  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Dayan,  one  of  the  founders  of  Palo  Alto,  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  early  days  of  Standford  University, 
and  the  originator  of  the  student  loan  system  of 
that  institution.  Mrs.  Gould  will  return  to  the 
old  family  home  in  California  following  the  pres¬ 
ent  trip  on  which  she  will  make  her  initial  suf¬ 
frage  speeches.  Mrs.  Gould,  before  leaving 
Washington,  visited  Occoquan  workhouse,  and 
was  so  impressed  by  some  of  the  abuses  of  the 
place  that  she  made  an  affidavit  as  to  these  con¬ 
ditions,  to  be  sent  to  the  board  of  investigation 
which  the  District  Commission  has  appointed. 

Richmond  will  be  the  first  stop  of  Miss 
Younger,  where  her  party  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  Governor  and  Mayor,  with  a  public  luncheon 
following  and  an  out-of-door  meeting  at  night. 
At  Fredericksburg  Miss  Younger  will  speak  at 
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the  county  fair.  At  Lynchburg  Mrs.  Dexter  Otey 
will  entertain  Miss  Younger  and  Mrs.  Gould  at  a 
tea  and  reception  which  will  be  followed  by  out- 
of-door  meetings.  Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich  is  ar¬ 
ranging  Miss  Younger’s  Virginia  meetings. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor  is  arranging  the  Charlotte 
meetings  of  Miss  Younger,  with  other  meetings 
in  Winston-Salem,  Raleigh  and  Wilmington  al¬ 
ready  planned  by  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall. 
The  Georgia  meetings  have  been  arranged  by  Miss 
Katharine  Mullen,  with  a  local  committee — headed 
by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton,  State  chairman,  and 
Mrs.  Newton  Wing — in  charge  of  the  public 
luncheon  and  the  out-door  meetings  which  are  a 
feature  of  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughn,  State  chairman,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  the  South  Carolina  meetings  of  Miss  Younger, 
in  co-operation  with  Mrs.  Nina  Allender.  In 
Florida  Miss  Helen  Hunt,  of  the  Jacksonville 
Times,  the  secretary  of  the  Florida  association, 
will  arrange  the  Jacksonville  and  Pensacola  re¬ 
ceptions  and  mass  meetings.  Mrs.  Clara  Snell 
Wolfe,  chairman  of  the  Texas  branch,  has  the 
Texas  itinerary  in  charge. 

INTEREST  in  hearing  at  first  hand  the  story 
of  the  suffrage  picket  and  why  American 
women  are  in  prison  for  asking  for  liberty  is 
keen  in  the  Middle  West.  In  Kansas,  where  Miss 
Iris  Calderhead  has  been  arranging  locdl  commit¬ 
tees,  large  meetings  have  been  held  in  Topeka  and 
Wichita.  In  Topeka  Governor  Capper  welcomed 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  already  known  in  Kan¬ 
sas  as  “the  picket  whom  the  President  pardoned;” 
and  a  mass  meeting  and  conference  followed. 
In  Wichita  Mayor  Clapp’s  welcome  lent  an  of¬ 
ficial  flavor  to  the  mass  meeting  held  at  the 
Crawford  theater. 

In  Colorado  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler  and  the 
State  committee,  assisted  by  Miss  Alice  Henkle, 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis 


are  in  charge  of  the  meetings  of  Miss  Martin. 
In  Great  Falls,  Montana,  Miss  Viola  Thurmond  is 
arranging  a  mass  meeting.  In  Oregon  Dr.  Flor¬ 
ence  Sharpe  Manion,  the  State  chairman,  assisted 
by  Miss  Calderhead,  is  beginning  to  plan  the  coast 
schedule  of  Miss  Martin.  In  California,  with 
Mrs.  William  Kent,  Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle,  State 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Orlow  Black  arranging  the 
San  Francisco  and  trans-bay  meetings,  the  wel¬ 
come  of  California  is  assured.  Miss  Clara  Louise 
Rowe  has  charge  of  meetings  in  San  Diego  and 
Los  Angeles,  assisted  by  the  local  committees. 

RS.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS  and  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon  will  interpret  the  picket  in  the 
North  and  Middle  West.  The  Duluth 
meetings  are  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Hunter  and  the  St.  Paul  mass  meeting  of 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin  and  her  board,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Miss  Sarah  Grant.  In  Michigan  the  suf¬ 
frage  pickets  will  speak  in  Detroit,  Battle  Creek 
and  Grand  Rapids.  A  luncheon  and  conference 
and  many  mass  meetings  and  street  meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  city  and  suburban  towns  in  charge 
of  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
Whittemore,  State  chairman.  The  Illinois  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  Miss 
Margaret  Whittemore,  Miss  Ella  Abeel  and  a  lo¬ 
cal  committee.  In  Wisconsin  Miss  Ada  James, 
State  chairman,  is  arranging  the  meetings,  which 
will  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  Fond  du  Lac,  Rich¬ 
land  Center,  Oshkosh  and  Kenosha.  Mrs.  Victor 
Berger  and  her  committee  is  in  charge  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  mass  meeting  and  street  meetings. 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  recovering  from  a  trying 
prison  experience  as  a  suffrage  picket,  will  speak 
in  New  York  State  and  in  the  New  England 
States.  These  meetings  are  being  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  acting 
New  York  State  chairman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuy- 
vesant,  Mrs.  Benton  Mackaye,  and  the  various 
State  chairmen  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 


£> 


Anne  Martin's  Story  of  the  Picket  Arouses  Kansas 


MISS  ANNE  MARTIN  opened  the  nation¬ 
wide  appeal  of  the  Woman’s  Party  to  the. 
country  this  week  in  Kansas.  She  came 
into  a  State  immersed  in  war  work.  She  left 
with  mayors  and  the  Governor  converted  to  the 
policies  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  a  relative  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony  in  charge  of  the  renewed  and 
brisk  campaign  for  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  the  daughter  of  ex-Rep- 
resentative  Calderhead,  of  Kansas,  organized  the 
Kansas  meetings.  Governor  Capper  welcomed 
Miss  Martin  to  Kansas  at  the  Topeka  mass  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  hundreds  of  men  and  women  lis¬ 
tened  with  splendid  response  to  the  story  of  the 
suffrage  pickets,  their  imprisonment  and  their  un¬ 
protected  struggles  against  mob  violence  in  the 
Capital  of  the  nation.  Unanimously  the  large  au¬ 
dience  sent  a  protest  to  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  demanding  the  immediate  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment.  Governor  Capper  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Miss  Martin,  following  the  final  demon¬ 
stration  of  enthusiasm,  that  “he  felt  differently 
about  the  picket,”  and  that  the  Woman’s  Party 
was  “justified  in  its  methods.” 

At  the  Topeka  conference  following  the  mass 
meeting,  Miss  Nell  Ainslee  Anthony,  a  young 
cousin  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  became  State  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  Kansas.  Miss  An¬ 
thony  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic  in  her  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  has  never  before  been  connected 
with  suffrage  work.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 


University  of  Chicago,  where  her  principal  inter¬ 
est  /was  in  economics.  Along  this  line  she  has 
been  doing  continuation  work  since  leaving  col¬ 
lege.  A  brilliant  student,  Miss  Anthony  is  bring- 


Miss  Anne  Martin 
Vice-Chairman  Woman’s  Party 


ing  to  the  new  Kansas  plans  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  the  same  zest  she  has  brought  to  her  work 
as  a  student.  She  will  at  once  undertake  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  State,  that  Kansas  plans  may 


be  presented  at  the  Washington  December  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  party. 

At  the  Wichita  meeting,  held  at  Crawford 
Opera  House,  Mayor  Clapp  presided.  The  audi¬ 
ence  as  a  whole  declared  in  favor  of  individually 
writing  and  telegraphing  protests  to  the  President 
against  the  imprisonment  of  American  women  and 
demanding  action  on  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment.  At  the  Wichita  conference  Mrs.  Birkhead 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Wichita  district,  with 
a  committee  headed  by  Miss  Smith  co-operating. 
Miss  Martin  spoke  the  following  day  in  Hutchin¬ 
son,  the  enthusiasm  of  women  proving  that  the 
message  of  the  picket  needs  but  to  be  carried  to 
the  women  of  the  nation  at  this  time.  Every¬ 
where  engaged  in  war  work  and  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  local  relief  work,  Miss  Martin  says  that 
nevertheless  in  the  Middle  West  the  undercurrent 
of  dissatisfaction  over  the  unfair  discrimination 
against  women  at  this  time  is  merely  awaiting  ex¬ 
pression.  The  concrete  presentation  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  treatment  by  one  who  has  been  on 
the  firing  line  in  the  Capital;  the  sight  of  the 
mob-torn  flags  of  the  suffrage  pickets,  have 
aroused  deep  feeling. 

Miss  Martin  will  speak  this  week  in  Colorado 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  Glenwood  Springs, 
and  Denver,  where  a  mass  meeting  and  reception 
is  being  arranged  by  Miss  Alice  Henkle,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  acting  with  the  State  leaders.  Next  week 
Miss  Martin  will  speak  in  the  largest  cities  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana,  where  she  will  address 
out-door  as  well  as  indoor  meetings. 


A  Russian  Suffrage  Prisoner  Appeals  to  Free 

America  for  Aid 


MISS  VERA  SAMARADIN,  of  Baltimore, 
who  recently  visited  her  sister,  Miss  Nina 
Samaradin,  now  serving  a  thirty-day  sen¬ 
tence  in  Occoquan  workhouse  as  one  of  the  suf- 
frake  pickets,  has  appealed  to  the  Russian  ambas¬ 
sador  to  use  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  her  sister  is  forced  to  live. 

Miss  Nina  Samaradin  is  a  member  of  the 
Woman’s  Trade  Union  League,  of  Baltimore,  and 
is  an  accomplished  linguist,  speaking  three  lan¬ 
guages  besides  English.  She  has  since  the  first 
week  of  her  confinement  in  Occoquan  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  the  hospital.  Unable  to  eat  meat, 
she  complained  to  those  able  to  see  her  of  being 
“hungry  all  the  time”  because  of  the  scanty  and 
meager  food  she  received,  other  than  meat. 
Translated  from  the  Russian,  in  which  it  was 
written,  Miss  Samaradin’s  touching  letter,  which 
was  sent  last  week,  reads : 

HE  Russian  Ambassador, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Excellency :  I  am  appealing  to  you  to 
help  a  young  Russian  girl  imprisoned  in  the  work- 
house  near  Washington.  Her  name  is  Nina 


Samaradin.  I  have  just  come  from  one  of  the 
two  monthly  visits  I  am  allowed  to  make  her,  as 
a  memDer  of  her  family. 

The  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  treatment  she 
is  receiving  at  Occoquan  are  so  much  greater  than 
she  would  have  to  suffer  in  Russia  for  the  simple 
political  offense  she  is  accused  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  that  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  intercede 
with  the  officials  of  this  country  for  her. 

Her  offense  was  carrying  a  banner  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  asking  for  the  women  of  America 
the  political  freedom  which  all  Russian  women 
now  possess. 

Her  offense,  aside  from  the  fact  that  she  in¬ 
fringed  no  law  and  neither  created  nor  disturbed 
the  peace,  had  ‘only  a  political  aim,  and  was 
proved  to  be  political  by  the  words  of  the  judge 
who  sentenced  her,  for  he  declared  that  because 
of  the  innocent  inscription  on  her  banner  he 
would  make  her  sentence  light. 

Since  her  imprisonment  she  has  been  forced  to 
wear  the  dress  of  a  criminal,  which  she  would 
not  be  in  Russia;  she  has  had  to  eat  only  the 
coarse  and  unpalatable  food  served  the  criminal 
inmates,  and  has  not  been  allowed,  as  she  would 


in  Russia,  to  have  other  food  brought  to  her;  nor 
has  she,  as  she  would  be  there,  been  under  the 
daily  care  of  a  physician.  She  is  not  permitted 
to  write  letters,  nor  to  have  free  access  to  books 
and  the  other  implements  of  study.  Nina  Samar¬ 
adin  has  visibly  lost  in  weight  and  strength  since 
her  imprisonment,  and  she  has  a  constant  head¬ 
ache  from  hunger. 

Her  motive  in  holding  the  banner  by  the  White 
House  I  feel  cannot  but  appeal  to  you.  Excellency, 
for  she  says  it  was  the  knowledge  that  her  fam¬ 
ily  were  fighting  in  Russia  in  this  great  war  for 
democracy,  and  that  she  was  cut  off  from  serving 
with  them,  that  made  her  desire  to  do  what  she 
could  to  help  the  women  of  this  nation  achieve 
the  freedom  her  own  people  have. 

Will  you,  if  it  is  within  your  power,  attempt  to 
have  her  recognized  as  a  political  prisoner,  and 
relieve  the  severity  of  the  treatment  she  is  re¬ 
ceiving  for  obeying  this  impulse  born  of  her  love 
of  liberty  and  the  dictates  of  her  conscience? 

I  have,  Excellency,  the  honor  to  be 

Respectfully,  your  countrywoman, 

(Signed)  Vera  Samaradin. 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  29,  1917. 
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THE  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Does  the  President  Dare  ? 

U  W  E  liave  Seen  a  g0°d  many  singular  things  happen  recently,”  as  the  Presi- 

*  ▼  dent  of  the  United  States  once  remarked. 

We  have  seen  women  unlawfully  arrested  for  protesting  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  democracy  in  war-time. 

Y\  e  have  seen  those  women,  for  petitioning  with  flags,  not  only  imprisoned  in 
a  Government  workhouse,  but  half-starved  and  abused  while  there,  and  their 
legal  rights  disregarded. 

\\  e  have  seen  men  and  women  from  many  parts  of  the  country  protesting  to 
no  avail  over  these  conditions;  and  then,  with  the  entry  of  powerful  attorneys 
into  the  case,  we  have  seen  the  Government  appear  to  give  way  and  consent  to  an 
investigation  into  the  conditions  at  the  workhouse  to  which  innocent  women 
have  been  sentenced  through  this  Administration. 

We  have  finally  seen  this  week  a  proffered  "investigation,”  a  Government  sop 
thrown  to  suffragists  at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  was  to  have  been  a  secret  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  attorneys  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  with  their  witnesses  and 
their  affidavits,  refused  to  appear  before  this  Government-appointed  group  behind 
closed  doors. 

The  Board  investigating  conditions  at  Occoquan,  composed  of  men  now  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Charities,  directly  appointed  by  the 
^-President  of  the  United  States,  are  Chairman  George  E.  Hamilton,  D.  J.  Kauf¬ 
man,  and  Dr.  George  M.  Kober. 

In  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  for  public  hearings 
and  the  right  to  produce  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  the  Government  Board 
made  this  singularly  Czar-like  explanation  of  policy : 

The  policy  of  the  Boaid  is  based  upon  a  judgment  that  public  hearings  in  the 
matter  of  any  and  every  complaint  that  may  be  made  against  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  impracticable,  unuseful,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  proper  direc¬ 
tion  of  such  institutions.” 

P, 

Superintendent  Whittaker  of  Occoquan  workhouse  has  been  “investigated” 
and  officially  exonerated  at  two  previous  hearings  by  the  Board.  “No  matter 
how  many  Congiessmen  you  have  on  your  side,  my  word  would  be  believed  over 
yours !”  he  told  a  suffragist  now  in  Occoquan,  when  she  protested  over  his  brutally 
withholding  necessary  medicine  from  her. 

There  are  now  nineteen  suffrage  prisoners  at  Occoquan  workhouse.  As  many 
as  there  are  beds  for  are  ill  in  the  workhouse  hospital.  One,  dangerously  ill,  has 
been  removed  to  the  District  prison  hospital. 

& 

j 

Does  the  President  of  the  United  States  dare,  in  the  face  of  his  present  “war 
foi  democracy,  not  only  to  imprison  American  women  for  asking  for  democracy, 
but  to  consent  to  their  being  half  starved  and  mistreated  by  his  appointed  officials, 
and  then,  in  these  United  States/denied  a  public  hearing? 


The  Government’s  Official  “Investigation”  of  Occoquan 


AFTER  repeated  complaints  sent  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  by  the  counsel  and 
friends  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  as 
to  the  conditions  of  living  at  Occoquan  work- 
house  an  investigation  into  workhouse  conditions 
and  an  examination  of  the  charges  submitted  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  commission  September  24,  the 
probe  to  be  in  charge  of  the  District  Board  of 
Charities,  who  had  before  pronounced  conditions 
at  the  workhouse  as  satisfactory. 

It  was  only  after  the  announcement  of  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  former  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  that  he  would  defend  two  former  Oc¬ 
coquan  prisoners  in  an  effort  to  bring  to  light 
the  conditions  at  the  institution,  that  the  investiga¬ 
tion  was  announced.  The  complaints  that  suf¬ 
fragists  have  been  sending  for  weeks  had  been 
not  even  answered,  and  one  official  had  announced 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  the  complaints. 
Following  Mr.  Malone’s  acceptance  of  the  Occo¬ 
quan  case,  coupled  with  a  telegram  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  Richard  Bennet,  the  actor,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  urge  social  hygiene  abroad  in  the  face 
of  the  unlawful  treatment  meted  out  to  American 
women  at  home,  the  District  Commissioners  hur¬ 
riedly  announced  the  investigation. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Malone  declared  he  could 
prove  that  prisoners  at  the  institution  were  badly 
fed;  that  they  were  brutally  punished;  that  they 
were  forced  to  sleep  on  concrete  beds;  that  their 
shelter  in  cold  weather  was  insufficient;  that  the 
toilets  and  drinking  facilities  were  unsanitary,  and 
that  prisoners  were  forced  to  work  when  only  fit 
for  the  hospital.  These  charges  of  Mr.  Malone 
grew  out  of  the  cases  he  had  undertaken  to  de¬ 
fend,  and  applied  to  the  men’s  quarters  of  the 
institution.  Many  of  the  charges  apply  equally 
to  the  women’s  quarters,  as  the  affidavits  of  suf¬ 
fragists  and  other  women  in  a  position  to  know 
proved. 

THE  investigation  was  set  for  October  2  and 
was  held  in  the  District  building  before  the 
following  committee  of  the  District  Board 
of  Charities:  George  E.  Hamilton,  chairman; 
John  Joy  Edson,  D.  J.  Kaufman,  and  Dr.  George 
M.  Kober. 

Attorney  Samuel  G.  Brent  and  Judge  J.  K.  N. 
Norton,  both  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  acted  with 
Mr.  Malone.  Armed  with  eighteen  affidavits  and 
with  a  score  of  witnesses  as  to  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  Occoquan,  the  attorneys  appeared  at  the 
District  building  on  the  day  of  the  investigation. 
They  were  told  by  the  officials  of  the  Board  of 
Charities  that  since  the  investigation  was  “only 
an  inquiry  into  workhouse  conditions”  and  not 
a  trial,  the  investigation  would,  as  customary,  be 
held  in  secret,  without  reporters  or  outsiders 
present. 

Mr.  Malone  and  his  assistants  refused  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  testimony  before  any  such  “star  cham¬ 
ber  proceeding.”  They  demanded  a  public  hear- 
ing,  claiming  that  whether  the  charges  were  true 


or  false,  both  sides  were  entitled  to  a  full  public 
hearing.  They  refused  to  call  their  witnesses  be¬ 
fore  such  a  hearing  as  the  District  Board  had 
planned.  In  the  room  when  Mr.  Malone  made 
this  statement  were  only  two  of  the  appointed 
members.  The  third  member,  it  was  announced, 
would  arrive  later.  Neither  inside  nor  outside 
the  room  were  any  witnesses  for  Superintendent 
Whittaker. 

Before  leaving  with  his  witnesses  counsel  for 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  filed  the  following 
letter  stating  their  position  in  demanding  a  public 
hearing,  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses,  including 
prisoners,  and  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  wit¬ 
nesses  : 

HON.  JOHN  JOY  EDSON, 

President  Board  of  Charities, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  counsel  for  a  large  group 
of  citizens,  men  and  women,  who  have  in  the  past 
been  associated  with  Occoquan  workhouse  as  of¬ 
ficials  or  inmates  and  who  are  ready  to  testify 
to  unspeakable  conditions  of  mismanagement, 
graft,  sanitary  depravity,  indignity  and  brutality 
at  the  institution. 

We  are  glad  you  are  to  conduct  this  long- 
needed  inquiry  and  shall  co-operate  in  every  way 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  conditions  in  Occoquan 
through  your  investigation  provided  you  make 
the  hearings  public,  subpoena  all  available  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  men  and  women  now  prisoners 
at  Occoquan,  first  granting  them  immunity,  and 
provided  you  give  counsel  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  cross-examine  all  witnesses  so  called. 

We  are  confident  your  honorable  board  will  see 
the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  a  public  inquiry. 
If  charges  so  publicly  made  are  untrue,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Occoquan  workhouse  is  entitled  to 
public  vindication,  and  if  these  charges  are  true, 
the  people  of  Washington  and  Virginia  should 
publicly  know  what  kind  of  a  prison  they  have  in 
their  midst  and  the  people  of  the  country  should 
publicly  know  the  frightful  conditions  in  this  in¬ 
stitution  supported  by  Congress  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  ready  with  our  witnesses  and  affidavits 
to  aid  your  honorable  board  in  every  way,  pro¬ 
vided  you  meet  the  conditions  above  named.  But 
if  you  insist  on  a  hearing  behind  closed  doors, 
we  cannot  submit  our  witnesses  to  a  star-chamber 
proceeding  and  shall  readily  find  another  forum 
in  which  to  tell  the  American  public  the  vivid 
story  of  Occoquan  workhouse. 

Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Dudley  Field  Malone. 

J.  K.  N.  Norton. 

Samuel  G.  Brent. 

October  2,  1917. 

THE  board  of  “investigation”  is  said  to  have 
been  in  session  two  hours,  and  another  meet¬ 
ing  called  within  a  few  days  “to  reconcile,” 


in  the  words  of  Chairman  George  E.  Hamilton, 
“to  reconcile  the  parties  interested  to  the  Board’s 
judgment  that  public  hearings  in  the  matter,  of 
any  and  every  complaint  against  the  various  in¬ 
stitutions  would  be  impractical  and  detrimental 
to  the  proper  direction  of  such  institutions.”  It  is 
generally  believed  that  a  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  follow  the  high-handed  action  of 
the  Board  in  refusing  to  let  the  actions  of  their 
appointed  investigators  become  known. 

Since  the  announced  investigation  of  last  week 
Superintendent  William  H.  Whittaker  has  been 
temporarily  “relieved  without  prejudice”  of  direc¬ 
tion  of  Occoquan  workhouse.  This  is  the  third 
“investigation”  behind  closed  doors  which  has 
been  had  since  Whittaker  s  occupancy  of  this  po¬ 
sition.  In  the  two  former  cases  he  was  found  not 
guilty  and  reinstated. 

ENDING  the  result  of  this  investigation 
Alonzo  Tweedale,  District  auditor,  will  be 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  institution. 
Since  this  change  the  nineteen  suffrage  prisoners 
have,  with  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Eawrence  Lewis 
from  Washington  this  week,  been  denied  counsel. 
Mrs.  Lewis  on  her  last  visit  to  the  institution, 
September  30,  reported  the  condition  of  these 
women  to  be  pitiful.  The  food  continues  to  be 
uneatable.  The  women*fell  upon  the  sandwiches 
she  was  allowed  to  give  those  she  saw  as  if  fam¬ 
ished. 

Mrs.  Lewis  heard  in  detail  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kendall,  of  Buffalo,  which  Superintend¬ 
ent  Whittaker  had  denied  to  reporters  and  to  a 
member  of  the  investigating  board.  For  stating 
that  she  was  too  weak  from  lack  of  food  to  scrub 
a  floor  and  that  the  matron’s  reply  that  there 
was  no  other  work  was  “hypocritical,”  Airs.  Ken¬ 
dall  was  confined  in  a  separate  room  for  four 
days  for  profanity.  She  was  refused  the  clean 
clothing  she  should  have  had  the  day  of  her  con¬ 
finement,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  wear  the 
same  clothing  for  eleven  days.  She  was  refused 
a  night  dress,  or  clean  linen  for  the  bed  in  the 
room.  The  only  toilet  accommodation  consisted 
of  an  open  pail.  Airs.  Kendall  was  allowed  no 
water  for  toilet  purposes  during  the  four  days, 
and  was  given  three  thin  slices  of  bread  and  three 
cups  of  water  a  day.  The  water  was  contained 
in  a  small  paper  cup,  which  on  several  occasions 
had  seeped  through.  It  was  only  when  Mrs.  Gen¬ 
evieve  Clark  Thompson,  the  daughter  of  Speaker 
Clark,  and  Miss  Roberta  Bradshaw,  friends  of 
Airs.  Kendall,  obtained  permission  to  see  her  that 
she  was  given  clean  clothing  and  taken  from  this 
room.  When  the  door  was  opened  she  fainted 
from  weakness.  It  is  such  facts  as  these  that 
the  Administration  is,  through  the  District  Com¬ 
missioners  and  the  investigating  Board  of  Char¬ 
ities,  vainly  trying  to  keep  from  the  people  of  this 
country. 


Mabel  Vernon  Speaker  at  Great  Farmers’  Conference 

Senator  Borah  Predicts  Immediate  Passage  of  Federal  Suffrage 


Mabel  Vernon 


IF  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  fear¬ 
ful  of  urging  democracy  at  home,  as  he  sends 
men  to  die  for  democracy  abroad,  would  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  Northwest,  he  would  immedi¬ 
ately  forget  fear,  and  put  through  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment. 

That  voice  was  heard  in  unmistakable  terms  at 
the  Non-Partisan  League  convention  in  St.  Paul 
on  September  19.  Mabel  Vernon,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  made  a 
ringing  speech,  calling  upon  the  delegates  to  use 
all  the  power  they  possess  as  free  citizens  united 
for  political  action  to  demand  the  immediate  en¬ 
franchisement  of  American  women.  The  men, 
close  packed  into  the  great  auditorium  in  St. 
Paul,  broke  out  into  shouts  when  Miss  Vernon, 
quoting  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s  war 
message,  declared  that  America  must  give  free¬ 
dom  to  its  own  women  citizens  before  it  can  fight 
with  honor  to  win  freedom  for  the  peoples  of 
other  lands. 

“The  President  has  defined  the  democracy  for 


EDITOR  of  The  Suffragist:  The  object  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  is:  To  secure 
an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  enfranchising  women.  On  a  banner  carried 
by  a  picket  these  words  were  displayed:  “While 
we  are  fighting  for  democracy  in  Europe,  may  we 
not  have  democracy  at  home?” 

Never!  is  the  answer  to  that  question  if  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  to  class 
negroes  with  criminals,  as  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
a  cartoon  of  The  Suffragist  of  September  18. 
Colored  men  are  disfranchised  today  by  the  same 


which  we  fight,”  said  Miss  Vernon.  “He  has 
not  left  the  definition  of  this  ideal  to  the  mind 
j  of  any  citizen  or  the  loose  interpretation  of  any 
newspaper.  He  has  said  it  is  the  right  of  those 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  governments.  What  about  Ameri¬ 
can  women?  On  what  ground  does  the  Presi¬ 
dent  consistently  deny  them  a  voice  in  their 
own  government?  Do  they  not  submit  to  au¬ 
thority?  I,  who  have  served  time  in  prison 
because  I  carried  a  banner  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  appealing  to  the  President  for 
democracy,  know  that  they  do.”  The  audi¬ 
ence  burst  into  applause,  as  if  those  men  who 
are  fighting  for  industrial  freedom  wanted  to 
cheer  on  the  women  who  are  so  courageously 
waging  their  own  battle  for  democracy. 

“You  have  demonstrated  you  have  power  to 
help  yourselves,”  concluded  Miss  Vernon. 
“Use  that  same  power  to  help  win  freedom  for 
an  the  people  of  this  land.  Send  word  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  President  and  Congress  that 
‘we  cannot  postpone  justice  any  longer  in  these 
United  States.’  ” 

ii\kT  E  will,  we  will!”  came  back  the  answer 
¥  Y  from  many  voices  as  the  prolonged  ap¬ 
plause  indicated  that  the  members  of 
the  Non-Partisan  League  are  in  the  fight  for  de¬ 
mocracy  at  home.  No  national  political  platform 
was  built  at  this  consumers’  and  producers’  con¬ 
ference,  called  to  consider  the  high  cost  of  living 
as  related  to  the  farmer ;  but  Representative  Baer, 
the  candidate  of  the  League,  who  was  recently 
elected  to  Congress  from  North  Dakota,  declared 
at  a  Woman’s  Party  luncheon,  held  at  the  St.  Paul 
Hotel  immediately  after  Miss  Vernon  had  spoken, 
that  when  the  National  platform  of  the  Non-Par¬ 
tisan  League  is  formed,  national  woman  suffrage 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  strongest  planks. 

AT  the  luncheon  there  were  one  hundred  men 
and  women  present  “to  hear  about  the  pick¬ 
ets.”  Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Minnesota  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  presided.  Miss  Ver¬ 
non  outlined  all  that  had  happened  in  the  National 

An  Answer  and  Explanation 

unjust  Government  which  keeps  the  ballot  from 
twenty  million  colored  and  white  women. 

As  to  the  cartoonist’s  objection — which  must 
have  been  shared  alike  by  the  editors  of  The 
Suffragist,  or  the  picture  would  not  have  ap¬ 
peared — may  I  ask  what  is  the  difference  between 
a  black  prostitute  and  a  white  prostitute? 

As  a  believer  in  democracy,  of  which  suffrage 
for  women  of  all  colors  is  a  part,  and  as  a  newly- 
won  member  to  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  I 
urge  an  immediate  refutation  of  Congressman 
Baer’s  cartoon.  ... 

(Signed)  Ellen  Winsor. 


Capital  since  the  President  on  January  9  of  this 
year  indicated  that  the  seventy  years  women  had 
worked  for  suffrage  were  not  enough,  that  they 
must  now  “concert  public  opinion.” 

Ex-Congressman  Lindberg,  of  Minnesota,  in  a 
brief  speech  full  of  tense  earnestness  told  of  the 
shameful  attacks  upon  women  he  himself  had  seen 
in  Washington  as  those  women,  by  innocent  ban¬ 
ners,  had  endeavored  to  remind  a  forgetful  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  its  twenty  million  unenfranchised  citi¬ 
zens. 

TO  CONCLUDE  that  stirring  day  in  St.  Paul 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin,  Mrs.  Alden  Potter  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Bright,  of  the  National  Advis¬ 
ory  Council  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  led  a  large 
delegation  immediately  after  the  luncheon,  into 
the  Windsor  room  to  interview  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho. 

“The  federal  suffrage  amendment  will  pass  in 
the  regular  session  of  Congress”  (i.  e.,  in  Decem¬ 
ber),  were  almost  the  first  words  of  the  Senator. 

“Then  you  do  not  think  that  picketing  has 
‘set  back  suffrage’  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years?”  asked  Mrs.  Potter,  quietly.  The  Senator 
made  no  answer,  but  smiled  knowingly  around 
the  circle. 

“I  know  many  Senators  who  will  vote  for  this 
amendment,”  he  went  on,  “not  because  they  are  in 
favor  of  suffrage,  but  because  they  believe  this  is 
a  matter  for  them  to  refer  to  the  States,  which 
undoubtedly  have  the  right  to  pass  upon  the 
question.  If  I  myself  vote  for  the  amendment  it 
will  be  on  the  principle  of  the  referendum.” 

Senator  Borah  is  considered  the  prognosticator 
of  the  Senate ;  he  does  not  foretell  events  he  has 
not  definitely  seen  on  the  political  horizon.  At 
last  the  national  Government,  amazingly  stupid 
for  years,  has  discovered  that  the  States  have  a 
right  to  pass  on  the  suffrage  question!  Such  a 
simple  solution  of  an  ancient  problem !  Such  an 
easy  way  to  banish  from  Washington  agitation 
gathering  in  many  States  and  which  is  becoming 
troublesome  and  embarrassing!  Aa  glory  to  the 
suffrage  pickets ! 


We  are  in  accord  with  your  protest  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  negroes  in  the  cartoon  you  speak  of. 
The  cartoon,  as  stated  on  the  page,  was  loaned  by 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  The  words 
you  refer  to  were  part  of  the  plate,  drawn  in  by 
Mr.  Baer.  The  cartoon  was  reproduced  as  of  in¬ 
terest  in  that  it  was  a  drawing  of  pickets  by  a 
member  of  Congress.  We  do  not  endorse  the 
caption,  which  could  not,  however,  be  omitted 
from  the  cartoon.  At  this  time  especially,  when 
the  negro  race  is  making  a  splendid  effort  to  or¬ 
ganize  against  injustice,  we  do  not  wish  to  even 
appear  undemocratic  in  this  regard. — Editor. 
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Justice  for  Pickets 

By  Belle  Case  LaFollette 

From  LaFollette’s  Magazine,  September,  1917 


Mrs.  Robert  Marion  LaFollette 


A  WRONGFUL  impression  has  been  given 
out  over  the  country  that  the  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  prominent  suffragists  in 
Washington,  on  the  charge  of  “obstructing  the 
traffic”  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  picketing 
at  the  White  House  has  been  for  the  purpose  of 
“annoying  the  President.”  It  might  just  as  well 
be  said  that  picketing  at  the  Capitol  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “annoying  Senators  and  Representatives.” 
The  fact  is,  that  picketing  has  been  adopted  as 
one  means  of  keeping  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  both  reminded  that  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment — the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment — for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  has  not  yet  been 
passed. 

We  may  disapprove  of  women  picketing  for 
suffrage.  We  may  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy.  But  that  peaceful  picketing  should  be 
made  the  cause  for  imprisonment  cannot  be  jus¬ 
tified  on  any  ground.  There  was  a  time  when 
street  parades  and  street  meetings  were  assailed 
as  bad  suffrage  tactics,  but  who  now  questions  the 
valuable  part  they  have  played  in  the  suffrage 
movment?  In  a  great  cause  that  concerns  the 
masses,  all  kinds  of  honest  appeal  must  be  em¬ 
ployed.  A  great  issue  must  be  familiarized  and 
popularized  before  it  can  be  grasped  and  under¬ 
stood  and  grow  into  a  burning  conviction. 


DURING  the  several  months  I  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  year  I  did  not  happen  to  enter 
the  White  House  gates.  But  nearly  every 
day  I  went  to  the  Capitol.  And  at  the  entrances 
of  the  beautiful  grounds,  during  most  of  the  day¬ 
light  hours,  standing  like  sentinels  at  their  posts, 
were  groups  of  two  or  three  young  women  deco¬ 
rated  with  suffrage  colors.  In  the  cold  and  the 
rain,  in  the  heat  and  the  dust,  they  stood  there 
holding  up  well  designed  banners,  which  none  who 
passed  could  fail  to  read.  These  standard  bearers 
were  personally  silent  and  unobtrusive.  It  was 
the  inscriptions  on  the  banners  that  compelled  at¬ 
tention.  The  inscriptions  were  all  dignified.  They 
were  most  carefully  chosen, — terse  messages  that 
in  their  application,  forced  conviction  that  votes 
for  women  was  fundamental  to  true  democracy. 
Some  cited  recent  events  in  Russia.  Some  were 
quotations  from  recent  messages  of  President 
Wilson. 

More  and  more  I  grew  to  admire  the  courage, 
the  strength  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  principle 
which  sustained  the  picketers  in  their  hard  un¬ 
dertaking.  Furthermore  as  I  studied  the  effect  of 
their  effort,  the  persistent  conviction  grew  on  me 
that  they  were  pursuing  a  consistent  and  effective 
policy.  I  speak  disinterestedly.  Although  I  have 
helped  a  little  now  and  then,  I  have  never  been 
an  active  worker  in  the  militant  wing  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  organization.  Its  constituency  is  mostly  of 
a  younger  generation  and  my  training  has  been 
in  a  different  school.  My  conclusion  as  to  the 
value  of  their  service  is  that  of  an  outside  ob¬ 
server. 

« 

WHEN  Alice  Paul  and  her  associates  came  to 
Washington  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
great  parade  and  demonstration  which 
proved  to  be  the  most  widely  advertised  feature  of 
President  Wilson’s  first  inauguration,  at  that  time 
— only  five  years  ago — the  Capital  City  of  the 
United  States  was  enjoying  a  veritable  Rip  Van 
Winkle  sleep  on  the  subject  of  suffrage.  To  be 
sure  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  awakening.  Enough 
Western  States  had  been  won  to  create  a  strong 
entering  wedge  in  Congress.  But  to  correlate  the 
scattered  forces,  revitalize  the  issue,  bring  it  to 
the  front  and  into  the  limelight,  called  for  the 
highest  order  of  generalship.  It  called  for  un¬ 
yielding  determination  and  power,  for  a  Joan  of 
Arc  faith  and  enthusiasm.  And  this  is  what  the 
Alice  Paul  leadership  has  meant  to  the  cause  of 
suffrage  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  five  years  of  concentrated  campaigning  for 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  intense  fervor  and  tlrive  such  as 
party  managers  put  into  national  election  con¬ 
tests.  “Education,”  “patient  waiting”  have  had 
no  place  in  the  plan  of  attack  of  the  “Congres¬ 
sional  Union”  or  the  “National  Suffrage  Party,” 


as  the  organization  is  now  designated.  They 
wanted  the  vote.  They  wanted  to  get  it  by  the 
shortest  cut.  They  bombarded  Congress  with 
hearings  and  appeals  for  hearings.  They  kept  up 
a  continuous  siege  of  personal  interviews.  They 
interviewed  the  President  publicly  and  personally 
and  appealed  for  more  interviews.  They  reached 
out  for  the  society  women  with  teas  and  recep¬ 
tions  at  the  spacious,  historic  old  house,  where 
they  have  their  headquarters.  They  aroused  pub¬ 
lic  interest  through  parades  and  street  meetings. 
They  organized  the  city  into  units  for  meetings 
in  private  houses.  They  kept  the  reporters  busy. 
They  got  the  front  page  of  the  newspapers. 

THE  transformation  in  sentiment  that  has, 
taken  place  on  the  suffrage  issue  since  the 
4th  of  March,  1913,  at  the  Capital  has  been 
spectacular  and  extraordinary.  If  it  had  not  been 
a  part  of  my  observation  and  experience,  I  could 
not  believe  so  radical  a  change  possible.  And  in 
my  judgment  this  wonderful  result  is  mostly  due 
to  the  brains,  the  energy,  the  martyr-like  zeal  and 
spirit  that  is  back  of  the  organization  that  has 
kept  the  picketers  at  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House.  Mind,  I  do  not  give  them  credit  for  the 
remarkable  simultaneous  growth  of  suffrage  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  States.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Congressional  Union  interference  with  State  work 
was  a  mistake.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the 
credit  and  the  admiration  due  their  achievement 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  a  lethargic, 
scornful,  incredulous  attitude  has  been  so  revolu¬ 
tionized  that  the  most  reluctant  and  unwilling 
politicians  now  concede  that  in  a  short  time- — after 
the  war  is  over,  perhaps — suffrage  will  be  granted 
to  women  by  constitutional  amendment. 

But  these  fighters  for  democracy  are  not  willing 
that  the  suffrage  issue  shall  be  shoved  aside.  They 
are  determined  to  keep  the  fires  burning.  And  so 
they  have  stood  in  small  relays  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  more  odd  days  before  the  gates  of 
the  White  House  and  at  the  entrances  to  the  Cap¬ 
itol  bearing  aloft  inscriptions  appealing  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  the  President  for  justice. 

IT  should  be  remembered  that  the  Congressional 
Union  has  never  been  militant  in  the  English 
sense.  They  have  not  violated  the  law  nor  * 
committed  violence.  They  have  been  aggressive, 
forceful,  indefatigable,  unafraid.  Their  leaders 
are  largely  women  of  education,  experience,— 
writers,  teachers,  artists,  business  and  working 
women  and  many  have  wealth  and  social  position. 

That  sincere,  purposeful,  high-minded  women 
should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  peaceful 
picketing— for  standing  quietly  and  harmlessly, 
holding  aloft  banners  on  which  are  inscribed  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  democracy,  is  a  strange 
commentary  on  our  free  institutions. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Justice  as  a  Remedy 

F  reaction  shows  its  head  here,  if  we  deny 
equal  rights  to  groups  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
black  or  white,  men  or  women,  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  the  war  is  falling  with  equal  heavi¬ 
ness,  we  shall  truly  be  giving  direct  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  enemy,  for  they  will  insist  in  Berlin 
that  our  love  for  democracy  is  demonstrably  hy^p- 
ocritical,  and  they  will  cite  the  Maine  election  ar.d 
Last  St.  Louis  to  prove  their  point,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  pulling  down  of  the  Haitian  Republic. 

The  real  unity  that  this  nation  ought  to  have 
can  come  only  when  justice  is  done  at  home.  The 
Evening  Post  marvels  that  people  do  not  see  that 
the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  not  to  jail 
its  leaders,  but  to  cure  the  economic  evils  which 
gave  it  birth;  that  the  way  to  get  all  our  women 
pulling  whole-heartedly  with  the  Government  is, 
among  other  things,  not  to  jail  suffrage  protest- 
ants  in  the  Occoquan  workhouse,  but  to  give 
them  the  ballot  to  which  they  are  of  right  en¬ 
titled.  It  is  true  that  .  .  .  the  triumph  of 
women  is  inevitable.  But  if  this  war  is  not  to 
speed  up  reform  in  the  United  States,  while  im¬ 
posing  representative,  decent,  honest,  and  respon¬ 
sible  government  upon  Germany — then  shall  we 
Americans  have  been  recreant  to  our  foremost 
trust. — Neiv  York  Evening  Post,  September  19, 
1917. 

On  a  Point  of  Honor 

UDLEY  FIELD  MALONE,  collector  of 
customs  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  has  re¬ 
signed.  The  position  is  the  best  and  most 
important  within  control  of  the  federal  adminis¬ 
tration.  Mr.  Malone  is  a  lawyer  of  high  ability 
and  a  leader  in  the  Democratic  party  as  potent  as 
Mr.  Wilson  himself.  To  his  efforts,  both  as  an 
organizer  and  as  an  advocate  on  the  stump  of 
Democratic  principles  and  the  policies  of  the  Wil¬ 
son  Administration,  is  due,  in  a  measurable  de¬ 
gree,  the  success  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  campaign  for  a 
second  te/rm  in  the  presidency. 

The  resignation  of  Collector  Malone  is  clear 
and  unequivocal  record  of  personal  and  political 
punctillio. 

Whatever  American  citizens  may  think  of  the 
suffrage  issue  or  of  President  Wilson’s  attitude 
toward  it,  there  can  be  no  honest  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  Mr.  Malone’s  position  in  relation 
to  the  questions  he  broaches  in  his  letter  to  the 
President.  The  manhood  that  rests  firmly  on 
manly  honor  speaks  in  every  line  of  the  message. 
Air.  Malone  gave  a  pledge  to  the  women  voters 
of  the  nation;  that  pledge  was  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  of  a  party  in  whose  cause  he  was  a  de¬ 
voted  adherent;  it  was  a  personal  pledge,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  was  not  repudiated  by  the  supreme 
leader  of  the  party  in  whose  interest  it  was  made; 


by  his  silence  Air.  Wilson  consented  to  the  pledge 
— and  the  votes  were  delivered;  the  great  suf¬ 
frage  state  of  California  re-elected  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  his  second  term  in  the  presidency.  Si¬ 
lence  and  evasion  and  implied  acquiescence  in  the 
police  measures  against  the  suffragists,  have  been 
the  characteristics  of  the  Administration  policy 
toward  the  women  citizens  of  the  country  since 
the  election.  Mr.  Malone’s  promises  have  been 
flouted  and  his  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  as  represented  by  the  Wilson  Ad¬ 
ministration,  has  been  held  in  indifference  or  even 
scorn  by  the  councils  of  the  White  House. 

There  was  but  one  course  for  an  honorable  man 
with  a  high  regard  for  his  spoken  word,  to  pur¬ 
sue;  and  Mr.  Malone  followed  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  that  leads  to  the  universal  respect  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  There  will  be  much  ado  in 
Administration  quarters  to  meet  the  honest,  out¬ 
spoken,  manly  utterances  of  Mr.  Malone.  The 
next  question  at  issue  is  now  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  major  proposition.  The  President  must  ac¬ 
cept  Air.  Malone’s  resignation  or  submit  to  utter, 
stultification  of  his  Administration  policy  on  the 
issue.  He  cannot  evade  a  direct  appeal  in  a 
court  of  honor.  The  pledges  of  a  political  plat¬ 
form  may  be  repudiated  with  impunity  because 
there  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  on 
their  advisability  or  their  expediency.  But  a 
broken  promise  or  a  promise  evaded  is  in  the 
category  of  those  discarded  treaties  which  a 
famous  statesman  and  wise  diplomat  once  scoff- 
ingly  designated  “scraps  of  paper.”— San  Diego 
(California)  Union,  September  12,  1917. 

Making  the  World  Safe 

SUFFRAGIST  picket  has  been  deprived  of 
her  job  as  teacher  in  Buffalo.  Perhaps  they 
fear  she  might  explain  to  the  children  how 
this  country  is  “making  the  world  safe  for  de¬ 
mocracy.”— Miami  (Fla.)  Metropolis,  September 
18,  1917. 

The  President  Can  Force  Suffrage  Now 

AN  English  statesman  said  that  woman  suf¬ 
frage  in  England  has  shown  the  true 
splendor  of  English  womanhood,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  woman  suffrage  for  women  in  America 
will  reveal  the  true  splendor  of  American  wom¬ 
anhood. 

Do  you  believe  that  women  are  going  to  jail 
in  Washington  for  picketing  for  fun?  Picketing 
is  a  means  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  that  now  is  the  opportune  time  to  grant 
women  the  right  to  vote,  and  to  place  them  at 
least  on  a  par  with  the  negro. 

I  am  growing  corn  and  potatoes,  selling  lib¬ 
erty  bonds,  making  jam  for  the  soldiers  in  Fair- 
field  county,  and  I  have  received  a  card  from  Mr. 


Hoover  asking  for  my  assistance  in  his  work. 
Do  you  believe  it  is  right  to  ask  those  things  of 
me  and  keep  me  in  bondage  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  urge  the  President  to  give 
us  the  vote,  when  Uncle  Sam  is  calling  for  our 
services.  It  will  stimulate  the  womanhood  of 
America  to  further  effort  to  grant  them  the  right 
of  citizenship. 

We  are  determined  to  have  it,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  it  in  his  power  to  go  to  Congress  and 
have  the  federal  amendment  passed  now. — Mrs. 
H.  O.  Havemeyer  in  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  September  13,  1917. 

Our  Unpopular  Reformers 

JUST  why  a  woman  standing  in  a  certain  spot 
with  a  sign  pointing  out  certain  masculine 
deviations  from  the  democratic  creed  should 
alienate  our  support  from  the  truth  is  something 
inexplicable.  A  persistent,  concrete  statement  of 
a  fact  should  embarrass  no  one  who  respects  the 
truth.  Of  course,  if  the  fact  suggests  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  performing  a  hateful  or  perhaps  painful 
duty  the  case  is  altered.  No  one  likes  to  have 
the  eyes  of  a  coldly  calculating  world  directed  to 
his  inconsistencies.  Has  our  hostility  to  those 
signs  a  deeper  source  than  a  mere  difference  ovei 
method? 

I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  discern  anywhere 
a  valid  reason  why  the  present  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  time  unsuitable  for  harmonizing  our 
deeds  with  our  professions.  Neither  England  nor 
Canada  found  the  conduct  of  a  war  an  insuper¬ 
able  obstacle  to  performing  a  simple  act  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Alen  who  have  debated  a  month  over  a 
prohibition  amendment  to  a  food  bill  surely  are 
not  rigidly  economical  of  time.  And  are  not  our 
suffragists  justified  in  calling  our  attention  to  a 
glaring  discrepancy  between  the  creed  we  profess 
and  the  things  we  fail  to  do?  Is  it  then  treason 
to  preach  democracy,  whether  on  sign  boards, 
banners,  or  in  public  halls?  Is  our  peace  so  fra¬ 
gile  an  object  that  it  can  be  shattered  by  a  word 
of  protest? 

Has  not  the  whole  trouble  rather  been  caused 
by  unwilling  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these 
mute  yet  loudly  speaking  signs  have  advertised 
to  the  world  the  fact  that  we  are  other  than  we 
so  loudly  claim  to  be?  And  can  a  war  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  democracy  be  won  only  by 
surrender  of  the  right  to  protest?  All  great 
causes  have  not  been  won  by  methods  approved 
by  the  average  man.  And  if  women  aid  the  Kaiser 
by  asserting  their  belief  that  taxation  without  rep¬ 
resentation  is  tyranny,  whose  is  the  fault?  Shall 
we  imprison  the  offenders?  Or  should  we  not 
rather  live  up  to  our  creed? — /.  F.  Heffron,  Buf¬ 
falo  Express,  September  7,  1917. 


MEMORIES  OF  INEZ  MILHOLLAND  BOISSEVAIN 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  INEZ  MILHOLLAND  BOISSEVAIN  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  ARE  ASKED  TO  ASSIST  IN  WRITING  THIS  BOOK  THOSE  WHO 
KNEW  MRS.  BOISSEVA.N  AT  ANY  PERIOD  OF  HER  BRIEF  FIFE — DURING  HER  SCHOOL  DAYS.  ABROAD.  OR  AFTER  SHE  TOOK  UP  MR  WORK  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY,  ARE  ASKED  TO  WRITE  THESE  MEMORIES,  COMMUNICATING  WITH  HER  FATHER,  MR.  JOHN  E.  MILHOLLAND.  CARE  OF  ‘THE  SUFFRAGIST.” 
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A  Question  of  Honor 

HAT  Mr.  Malone  really  does  is  to  charge 
a  deceiving  of  the  voters  of  the  West  and 
to  make  the  President  a  party  to  the  of¬ 
fense.  This  is  a  serious  proposition,  especially 
when  it  comes  from  a  man  who  holds  one  of  the 
chief  federal  positions  in  the  country.  When  he 
says  that  he  acted  upon  authority  when  he  prom¬ 
ised  the  Western  States  that  the  President  would 
aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  giving  the  suffrage  to  women,  he 
should  know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  has  been 
very  close  to  the  White  House  during  all  of  the 
Wilson  Administration,  and  has  been  its  chosen 
spokesman  upon  many  an  occasion. 

The  letter  of  resignation  brings  back  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  last  fall  and  throws  a  very  vivid  light 
upon  a  most  important  part  of  it. 

The  Democratic  managers  found  that  the 
women  voters  were  largely  on  the  side  of  the 
President  because  of  the  cry  that  he  had  kept 
the  country  out  of  war.  This  issue  was  made  use 
of  to  its  utmost,  and  proved  most  effective.  But 
the  party  leaders  found,  too,  that  there  was  a 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  women  in  the  suffrage 
States  to  support  the  President,  because  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  come  out  for  national  woman 
suffrage,  while  Mr.  Hughes  had  declared  himself 
for  that  in  the  opening  of  his  campaign. 

Mr.  Malone  was  thereupon  sent  to  the  West. 
He  went  as  the  representative  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  was  naturally  deemed  to  speak  for  the 
White  House.  He  was  holding  the  place  of  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  at  the  principal  port  of  the 
country,  and,  besides,  had  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Wilson.  He  was 
known  all  over  the  country  as  one  of  the  few 
who  had  access  to  the  President. 

Therefore,  when  he  promised  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  re-elected,  would  devote  his  energies  to 
helping  to  secure  votes  for  women  by  means  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  he  was  considered  as 
having  the  authority  to  make  such  a  promise.  The 
result  was  that  the  vote  of  the  women  in  those 
States  went  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  brought  about 
his  re-election. 

The  very  interesting  and  important  question  is 
now  raised  by  Mr.  Malone  as  to  whether  the 
President  was  correctly  pictured  in  those  speeches. 
If  so,  the  voters  were  deceived.  If  not,  it  was 
Mr.  Malone  who  painted  the  false  picture. 

Mr.  Malone  insists  that  he  had  the  right  to 
make  such  a  statement,  and,  certainly,  it  was  not 
contradicted  during  the  campaign,  although  the 
fact  that  it  was  being  made  was  known  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Collector  Malone  has  put  upon  the  White 
House  doorstep  a  very  nice  question  of  personal 
honor  that  cannot  be  ignored. — Philadelphia  Press, 
September  14,  1917. 


The  Fight  Still  On 

FOUR  more  pickets  fall  into  the  toils  of  the 
police.  And  Superintendent  Whittaker  in  his 
Occoquan  home  undoubtedly  believes  that 
General  Sherman’s  definition  of  war  of  any  kind 
constituted  a  whole  pageful. — Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  September  26,  1917. 

You  Cannot  Fool  the  People 

HILLY  the  White  House  “front”  to  suffrage 
may  be,  but  it  is  clear  that  Capitol  Hill  is 
the  reverse  of  frigid  in  its  attitude  towards 
the  women  who  are  asking  the  ballot.  The  vote 
in  the  House  yesterday — on  the  question  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  suffrage  committee — is  a  clean-cut  victory. 
Well  may  there  be  rejoicing  in  Cameron  House 
(National  Woman’s  Party  headquarters)  and 
every  other  purlieu  of  the  “equal  ballot”  through¬ 
out  the  land. 

The  skeptic  will  ask  how  the  action  of  the 
House  yesterday  changes  the  situation.  It  doesn’t, 
except  indirectly.  It  shows  that  suffrage  can 
command  a  majority  in  the  lower  chamber  of 
Congress  any  time  it  is  permitted  to  come  to  a 
vote.  That  is  a  revelation  which,  in  itself,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  “moral  victory”  for  the  suffragists.  It  is 
the  most  substantial  demonstration  of  their 
strength  that  the  past  twelve  months  have  shown. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  is  growing,  and 
growing  every  day. 

It  seems  curious  that  the  day  in  which  this 
decisive  vote  comes  in  Congress  should  have  been 
the  day  set  for  the  resumption  of  picketing.  We 
cannot  believe  the  choice  was  deliberate;  rather 
did  the  Fates  play  a  curious  trick  upon  the  group 
which  is  laying  siege  to  presidential  favor,  if  that 
is  the  correct  way  of  putting  it. 

Congress  will  insist  that  the  vote  yesterday  was 
gained  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  picketing, 
but  the  general  public  will  be  interested  more  in 
effects  than  in  causes;  and  the  effect  of  the  vote 
yesterday  will  be  far-reaching. — Washington 
(D.  C.)  Herald,  September  25,  1917. 

Will  the  President  See? 

OW  that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  will  President  Wilson  see  his  way  clear  to 
take  an  energetic  part  in  the  fight  for  its  passage 
— to  make  the  world  “safe  for  democracy?” — 
Miami  (Fla.)  Metropolis,  September  19,  1917. 

An  Exposure  Due 

UDLEY  MALONE  threatens  to  tear  the 
roof  off  Occoquan.  And  this  with  cold 
weather  coming  on. — Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  September  25,  1917. 
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THE  SUFFRAGIST  NEEDS  YOU 


NO  man  or  woman  who  reads  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  and  has  faith  in  its  veracious 
week-by-week  pictures  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  American  women  for  liberty  at  the 
present  time  has  any  right  to  sit  down  idly 
and  say  he  can  do  nothing  to  aid  that  strug¬ 
gle.  (1)  You  can  get  one  additional  sub¬ 
scriber  for  The  Suffragist  this  very  day. 
(2)  You  can  interest  a  chance  acquaintance 
by  passing  on  your  paper  and  telling  the 
story  of  Occoquan.  (3)  You  can  interest 
the  newspapers  in  your  section  in  taking  up 
our  fight.  If  they  will  help  let  us  know 
and  we  will  keep  them  informed.  If  you 
believe  in  the  liberty  of  the  women  of  this 
nation,  boost  for  The  Suffragist.  It  is 
our  only  means  at  present  of  reaching  the 
men  and  women  of  this  country. 

Member®  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist’* 
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Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


SHALL  J.  P.  MORGAN  OWN  THE  EARTH? 

Moat  astounding  booklet  ever  published.  After  the 
w3r'  Morgan  can  create  a  “panic;"  dispossess  you 
of  wealth;  reduce  millions  to  abject  slavery;  pro¬ 
claim  himself  emperor  of  the  earth!  Government 
Report  proves  facts.  Price,  SO  cents— money  back 
T Arir  Testimonials  free.  Agents  wanted. 

idsCMidLNSY’  PubI,sher'  Box  307-W,  Grand  Rap- 


PuWi<-  Speaking 
Parliuneotary  Law 


P rcnciplet  of  Common  Law 
Practical  Business  Course 


Paul  1  nslitui  e Mrs-  ?"■ LLE 

Washing  ton. D.C.  Mu. end  Art 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Wn.hington.  D.  C. 


A  Good  Investment!! 

Our  Common  Stock  at  $10.00 per  share 
will  pay  you  large  dividends 

We  teach  designing  for  Embroidery  and  Industrial 
Arts  by  correspondence.  Our  Courses  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  women— why  not  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  women  stockholders  only?  Our  past 
success  in  this  field  is  the  best  guarantee  for  future 
success.  Full  particulars  upon  request. 

The  VON  Studio,  Inc. 

6032  Washington  Ave.  Philadelphia 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHO  PS 

OUR  ADVERTIZERS 
ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  Q  Street  IN.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

21  #3  «0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 

,  A°M  o N  THF  nioi  a“|n',  Anything  else  Electrical, 
1  AM  UN  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 


HIS  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1222  Walnut  St 


“ Stele  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


Open  Daily  9:00  a.  m.  to  5:4S  p.  m. 


TH*  Busy  QOHXEB- 


SCatttt  Smt0  &  (SjiJ 


STB  ST.  AMD  PBHMX.  ATE. 


You  in  Navy  Blue  Serge?” 

?°5,ens  of  ,irae.s  3  day  we  hear  that  inquiry, 
and  the  answer  is  given  fully  here,  that  you 
may  know  how  complete  is  our  stock  of  this 
wanted  material: 


ALL  WOOL 


NiK.  seege’  «  <■*» 

"iX.  P,L™o™dNCH  SERCE'  «  “<* 
NiY£  K!  SEEGE.  » 
?,LS,EEEiNCH  SEEGE.  »■ 


NAVY  BLUE  SERGE, 
quality,  and  36  inches 

Kann’s — Street  Floor 


not  all  wool,  but  good 
wide,  is  69c  yard. 


“Pick-it” 

Your  choice  of  paper  stock — 
any  shade,  any  weight — any 
color  ink  the  usual  super¬ 
service  of  the  C-P-Co.— your 
time  our  time.  Call  Main  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N  W, 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


THE 


A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  WILL 
INTEREST  YOU 

Rate  for  classified  advertisements:  IS  words 
25  cents,  2  cents  each  additional  word.  Five 
insertions  for  the  price  of  four. 


“THE  HYGIENE  OF  SEX,"  by  Maude  Glasgow,  M.  D. 
1  reats  of  the  evolution,  development,  and  abuses  of  sex. 

GNbpu7nl%SonseV.2Sk  ^  °f  Education- 


Quality 


personal 

SERVICE 

PRINTING 

621  Plymouth  Court” 
CHICAGO 
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National  Homans  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

.  District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 

Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 

Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 
ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
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Legislative 
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Mrs.  William  Kent 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 


Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 


National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 
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Methods  of  Autocracy 

I 

«T  T  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  just  the 

JL  way  of  Germany.  We  say  we  are  fighting 
for  democracy,  but  suppression  of  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  is  not  democratic.  I  dislike  to  see 
German  methods  here,  and  we  cannot  pretend  that 
we  are  superior  to  Germany  if  we  countenance 
the  methods  of  autocracy.” 

This  criticism  of  the  recent  up-swelling  of  au¬ 
tocracy  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  Harvey  Robinson,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Columbia  University  faculty.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  resignation  of  Charles  Beard  from 
Columbia  as  a  protest  against  the  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  suppression  of  free  speech,  free  press  and 
freedom  of  petition,  Robinson  says :  “It  has  de¬ 
volved  on  a  few  of  us  to  try  to  uphold  our  rights 
under  the  Constitution.” 

One  of  the  boldest  evidences  of  autocracy  which 
the  Government,  undemocratic  enough  to  deny 
the  franchise  to  women,  has  been  capable  of,  is 
lawless  treatment  of  women  peacefully  petitioning 
for  redress  of  political  grievances.  Suffragists 
can  say  with  Professor  Robinson  and  Professor 
Beard :  “It  has  devolved  on  a  few  of  us  to  up¬ 
hold  our  rights.” 

Labor  Supply  the  Next  Govern¬ 
ment  Problem 

ECRETARY  OF  WAR  BAKER,  asked  last 
week  the  likelihood  of  a  labor  conscription 
act  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  said  that 
the  matter  was  not  in  shape  to  permit  discussion 
of  what  the  attitude  of  the  Government  will  be. 
The  Government  acknowledges,  however,  that  the 
inadequate  labor  supply  is  becoming  a  problem 
and  that  all  branches  of  the  Government  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  situation  in  view  of  making  a  plan 
to  deal  with  the  serious  shortage  of  workers  in 
agriculture  and  the  great  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries. 

"Administration  members,”  says  a  special  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  “are 
placing  great  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  women 
to  make  up  a  great  deal  of  this  labor  shortage. 
All  the  information  obtainable  from  the  British 
labor  commission  respecting  the  adaptability  of 
women  for  varied  forms  of  employment  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  employment  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  placed  in  possession  of  this 
Government  in  documentary  form.” 

Women  are  to  do  the  work,  buy  the  bonds, 
save  the  food,  and  spend  their  leisure  hours  in 
knitting  for  the  soldiers.  Their  suggestion  that 
the  Government  might  at  least  do  them  the  sim¬ 
ple  justice  of  putting  them  squarely  on  their  feet 
in  the  world  to  do  this  share  of  its  work  is  still 
met  by  the  unsquare  opposition  of  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  federal  amendment. 


Wages 

HE  District  of  Columbia  needs  more  police¬ 
women  for  its  rush  of  business,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  reports  this  week,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  will  ask  Congress  for  them. 
Also  the  two  present  policewomen  are  to  have 
their  wages  raised.  One  of  them  is  specially  com¬ 
mended  for  her  part  in  the  arrests  of  women 
suffragists.  “Her  work  is  of  a  public  nature  and 
she  has  a  record  of  arrests  equal  to  that  of  any 
man  on  the  force,”  reports  the  Times. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  indeed  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  wages  of  women  it  calls 
upon  to  help  in  lawless  maltreatment  of  suf¬ 
fragists  standing  for  democracy  for  women — and 
in  the  regular  administering  of  its  barbarous  po¬ 
lice  court  and  prison  system. 

Another  Religious  Body 
Endorses  Suffrage 

HE  Congregational  Church,  when  its  national 
council  was  in  session  last  week  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  passed  by  a  large  majority  a  res¬ 
olution  urging  the  need  of  woman  suffrage  at 
this  time  in  the  United  States.  The  question  was 
forced  for  decision  by  members  of  the  council, 
in  spite  of  objections  that  a  church  has  nothing 
to  do  with  suffrage,  and  brought  out  the  spirited 
debate  a  live  issue  always  rouses. 

In  this  action  the  Congregational  Church  has 
followed  the  example  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  Council  of  Reform  Rabbis,  who  have  gone 
on  record  for  suffrage  in  the  last  months. 

Red  Cross  Fever 

ENNSYLVANIA  women  on  October  15 
held  a  civic  conference  in  connection  with 
the  annual  convention  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  to  discuss  the  danger  the 
hysterical  emphasis  put  upon  Red  Cross  work  by 
the  press  and  the  Government  is  bringing  to  the 
civic  work  that  must  be  done  by  women. 

The  work  of  the  Red  Cross  has  almost  super¬ 
seded  civic  work,”  said  the  state  chairman.  “The 
longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  civic  work  will  be 
needed.  Housing  conditions  are  growing  worse, 
slums  are  created  in  a  night ;  and  negro  riots 
in  Chester  and  Fifth  Ward  politics  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  show  the  great  need  of  civic  betterment. 

“We  arq  spending  much  for  the  entertainment 
of  our  boys  in  khaki.  Why  not  redouble  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  the  girls  in  industry  who  are  answer¬ 
ing  the  last  call  to  the  colors?” 

This  recovery  from  war  fever,  this  growth  of  a 
right  sense  of  proportion  is  spreading.  More  and 
more  women  are  getting  over  the  conviction  that 
they  have  done  their  civic  duty  when  they  have 
given  a  few  hours  to  collecting  for  a  soldiers’ 
book  or  tobacco  fund,  subscribed  to  Belgian  re¬ 
lief,  solicited  buyers  for  a  war  bond,  or  knitted 
a  scarf  for  a  sailor.  And  they  are  knowing  more 
and  more  surely  that  they  cannot  play  their  citi¬ 
zen’s  part  without  the  responsibility  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 


The  Greatest  Issue 

ORRIS  HILLQUIT,  Socialist  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  has  sent  an  open 
letter  to  the  three  other  candidates  for  the 
office,  asking  them  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
their  supporters  to  vote  for  suffrage  in  the  State 
referendum  campaign.  He  says : 

If  each  of  us  will  make  a  special  and  earnest 
appeal  to  his  supporters  to  vote  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage  the  measure  will  carry  and  we  shall  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  righting  an  age-long  wrong.  Know¬ 
ing  the  great  importance  of  the  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  issues  involved  in  the  city  campaign,  I  assert 
that  the  issue  of  woman  suffrage  overshadows 
them  all  as  a  permanent  measure  of  social  justice 
and  progress.” 

* 

This  direct  stand  for  suffrage  in  New  York 
now  just  before  the  vote  on  the  question  comes  in 
November,  is  another  sign  of  the  new  attitude 
politicians  take  toward  suffrage.  It  is  not  depre¬ 
ciating  the  courage  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Hillquit 
to  see  that  he  is  able  to  make  such  a  proposal  to 
the  New  York  candidates  with  hope  of  success 
because  the  fight  for  the  federal  amendment 
fought  by  the  National  Woman’s  Party  has  made 
suffrage  everywhere  a  practical  political  issue.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  answer  the  men  of 
the  other  parties  make  to  this  plain  challenge 
from  a  candidate  to  whom  suffrage  is  more  than 
the  political  football  it  has  too1  often  been  in  state 
and  national  politics. 

Taking  the  Right  Side 

SPEAKING  in  New  York  City  at  a  suffrage 
mass  meeting1  at  Cooper  Union  this  week, 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  explained  that  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  he  is  for  suffrage  is  because 
Elihu  Root  is  against  it. 

He  took  a  further  direct  stand  on  the  side  of 
democracy  by  saying:  “America  cannot  honestly 
say  it  is  fighting  for  democracy  if  it  refuses  to 
grant  the  vote  to  its  women.” 

Direct  Action 

WOMEN  voters  in  Russia,  in  a  certain  town, 
recently  asked  that  $500,000  be  voted  to 
provide  a  pension  of  twenty  rubles  a 
month  for  the  wives  of  soldiers.  The  mayor  of¬ 
fered  to  “consider”  the  question  and  adjourned 
the  meeting.  The  women  knew  what  the  mayor 
meant  by  “consider.”  They  surged  forward,  kept 
the  mayor  in  his  seat,  sent  out  other  women  to 
bring  back  the  city  council,  and  demanded  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  At  once  the  $500,000  was  voted. 

Russian  women  perhaps  deserve  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  that  has  come  to  them  with  the  revo¬ 
lution  more  than  other  women  deserve  it,  because 
of  this  spirit  of  fearless  activity  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  that  distinguishes  them  in  every  field,  in 
social  questions,  in  politics,  and  even  in  war. 


* 


Pickets  Get  Maximum  Sentence  from  Administration 


IF  you  are  drunk  and  disorderly,  the  police 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  sen¬ 
tence  you  to  fifteen  days.  If  you  are  a  prosti¬ 
tute  you  may  get  thirty  days.  But  if  you  petition 
the  Government  for  political  liberty  you  will 
spend  six  months  in  the  District  workhouse.  This 
is  the  present  logic  of  the  Administration,  which, 
through  President  Wilson’s  police  court  ap¬ 
pointees,  is  trying  to  “stop  picketing”  and  stop 
women’s  reminding  the  country  of  our  embarrass¬ 
ing  lack  of  democracy  at  home  while  our  men  go 
to  die  for  democracy  abroad. 

Rose  Winslow,  of  New  York,  hurled  ringing 
defiance  to  the  court  when  she  spoke  for  the  last 
group  of  pickets,  arrested  Monday,  October  15, 
at  the  gate  of  the  White  House,  and  tried  in  the 
police  court,  before  Judge  Mullowney,  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

“We  have  seen  officers  of  the  law  permit  men 
to  assault  women,  to  destroy  their  banners,  to 
enter  their  residence.  How,  then,  can  you  ask 
us  to  have  respect  for  the  law?  We  thought 
that  by  dismissing  the  suffragists  without  sentence 
this  court  had  finally  decided  to  recognize  our 
legal  right  to  petition  the  Government.  We  shall 
continue  to  picket  because  it  is  our  right.  On  the 
tenth  of  November  there  will  be  a  long  line  of 
suffragists  who  will  march  to  the  White  House 
gates  to  ask  for  political  liberty.  You  can  send 
us  to  jail,  but  you  know  that  we  have  broken 
no  law.  You  know  that  we  have  not  even  com¬ 
mitted  the  technical  offense  on  which  we  were 
arrested.  You  know  that  we  are  guiltless.” 

Assistant  Corporation  Attorney  Hart,  who  has 
conducted  all  the  cases  against  the  suffrage  pick¬ 
ets,  demanded  the  maximum  sentence.  Without 
comment  Judge  Mullowney  obliged  him  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  four  suffragists  before  him  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  twenty-five-dollar  fine  or  six  months  in 
the  District  workhouse.  He  also  directed  that  the 
eleven  suffragists,  whom  he  found  guilty  but  re¬ 
leased  without  sentence  October  6,  be  summoned 


at  once  for  sentence.  This  may  mean  that  Miss 
Alice  Paul,  national  chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  is  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  until  the 
middle  of  April. 

THE  charge  on  which  Miss  Maude  Jamieson, 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Miss  Minnie  Hennes¬ 
sey,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Miss  Kate 
Heffelfinger,  of  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania;  and 
Miss  Rose  Winslow,  of  New  York,  whose  parents 
brought  her  from  Poland  to  be  an  American  be¬ 
cause  of  their  yearning  for  political  freedom, 
were  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  spend  six 
months  in  the  District  workhouse,  was  “ob¬ 
struction  of  traffic,”  the  charge  the  Government 
uses  against  the  pickets.  At  four-thirty  Monday 
afternoon  they  marched  down  Madison  Place,  car¬ 
rying  a  banner  inscribed  “How  long  must  women 
wait  for  liberty?”  and  the  purple,  white  and  gold 
tricolor  of  the  Woman’s  Party.  The  authorities 
were  totally  unprepared.  With  Judge  Mullowney 
the  police  force  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
picketing  was  over,  that  women  picketed  to  go  to 
Occoquan,  and  that  when  they  were  not  sent  to 
Occoquan  they  would  not  bother  to  picket.  It 
took  almost  ten  minutes  for  the  patrol  wagon  to 
be  summoned  and  to  appear.  Meantime,  the  four 
pickets  stood,  two  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  just 
as  pickets  stood  unmolested  for  six  months,  their 
beautiful  banners  floating  lazily  under  the  yellow 
leaves,  and  the  crowd  of  Government  clerks 
streaming  by  from  the  day’s  work,  glancing  at 
the  gay  flags,  or  pausing  a  moment  to  see  “what 
the  cops  will  do  to  them  this  time.” 

One  old,  old  lady  paused  to  read  the  lettered 
banner.  “How  long  must  women  wait  for  lib¬ 
erty?”  she  repeated,  slowly,  and  then,  with  sudden 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  murmured,  “How  long,  oh, 
Lord — how  long?” 

A  small  boy  in  short  trousers  shouted,  “T’ree 
months  at  Occo’wan  youse’ll  be  waitin’.”  . 

“I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  in  that,”  said  a  lady 


who  stood,  with  a  “Guide  of  Washington”  in  her 
hand,  looking  at  the  pickets  with  critical  gaze,  “I 
really  can’t  see  anything  wrong  in  that.  It’s  quite 
lovely.” 

The  patrol  clanged  down  the  Avenue  and 
stopped  at  the  curb.  The  officers  piled  out,  and 
without  any  trouble,  with  a  few  good-natured  di¬ 
rections,  pushed  aside  the  small  crowd. 

Then  an  officer  approached  the  pickets. 

"Move  on,”  he  said,  and  in  the  same  breath, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  “I’ll  have  to  put  you 
under  arrest.  You  are  under  arrest,”  he  an¬ 
nounced. 

Rose  Winslow  lifted  the  lettered  banner  high, 
high  over  her  head,  and  marched  down  the  side¬ 
walk  to  the  waiting  patrol.  She  was  a  con¬ 
queror,  not  a  prisoner.  The  crowd  seemed  to 
catch  her  spirit,  and  burst  into  sudden,  sponta¬ 
neous  applause.  The  pickets  were  hustled  into  the 
Black  Maria,  their  banners  floating  defiantly 
brave  and  gay  from  the  door  at  which  an  officer 
stood  guard. 

THE  four  pickets  last  arrested  will  not  im¬ 
mediately  join  the  nineteen  suffragists  now 
at  Occoquan.  They  were  taken  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  jail  after  their  sentence,  according  to  the 
usual  procedure,  but  friends  who  went  out  to 
see  them  late  in  the  afternoon  were  informed 
that  they  would  be  kept  there  at  least  a  week. 
They  will  not  be  allowed  to  see  any  visitors  or 
to  write  any  letters  for  a  week.  “Then  we’ll 
see,”  was  the  best  that  Warden  Zinkham  would 
promise. 

Numbers  of  women  have  already  volunteered 
for  the  picket  line  on  November  10.  A  long  line 
of  women  standing  at  the  gates  of  the  White 
House  with  their  dramatic  demand  for  “justice 
to  women  how”  will  be  the  answer  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party  to  the  loss  of  half  a  year  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  tools  have  taken  from  these  four 
lives. 


Investigation  of.  Occoquan  Workhouse 


(tn  ESOLVED,  That  a  select  committee  of 
seven  members  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to 
investigate  the  Administration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  workhouse  at  Occoquan,  Virginia,  to  re¬ 
port  thereon  as  early  as  possible  during  the  second 
session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress.  Said  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  sit  during  the  recess  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere, 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to  call  for  records  re¬ 
lating  to  said  workhouse.” 

This  resolution  to  investigate  Occoquan  work- 
house — the  congressional  investigation  that  alone 
can  light  up  the  Government  prison  where  suf¬ 
fragists  have  been  shut  up  for  months  to  suffer 
treatment  in  many  ways  worse  than  that  they 


would  have  suffered  in  the  dungeons  of  old  Rus¬ 
sia — was  introduced  in  the  House  by  Jeannette 
Rankin,  representative  from  Montana,  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  War  Congress.  Miss  Rankin 
twice  visited  a  friend  imprisoned  at, the  work- 
house.  Her  move  for  a  bona  fide  probe  into 
Occoquan  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Board  of 
Charities’  plain  intent  to  clear,  in  a  secret  session, 
the  prison  regime  of  Superintendent  Whittaker 
of  the  charges  of  “mismanagement,  graft,  sanitary 
depravity,  indignity  and  brutality,”  made  against 
it  by  Dudley  Field  Malone,  Samuel  G.  Brent,  and 
Judge  J.  K.  N.  Norton,  counsel  for  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who,  as  former  officials  or  in¬ 
mates  of  Occoquan,  were  ready  to  testify  against 
the  management. 


The  District  Commissioners  this  week  made 
public  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Charities  “in¬ 
vestigation”  on  October  2,  before  which  arbitrary, 
hidden  court  Mr.  Malone  refused  to  present  his 
witnesses.  And  the  report  proves  the  wisdom  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  in  turning  from  the 
proceedings  as  soon  as  their  character  of  an  ar¬ 
ranged  whitewash  was  shown  up  by  the  refusal  of 
the  investigators  to  admit  the  press  or  the  public. 

An  introduction  to  the  report  explains  at  some 
length  the  star-chamber  methods  the  Board  of 
Charities  found  it  convenient  to  use,  and  notes 
truly  that  the  counsel  making  the  charges  with¬ 
drew  from  the  investigation  “to  find  another 
forum  in  which  to  tell  the  American  people  the 
vivid  story  of  Occoquan  workhouse.”  The 
“findings”  of  the  board  follow : 
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“T?  R0M  the  date  of  the  commitment  of  the 

J/  first  of  the  several  groups  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  to  Occoquan  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  of  mischievous  agitation,  and 
utter  disregard  of  all  rules  and  regulations  has 
been  exhibited  by  them. 

“The  application  of  the  usual  and  ordinary 
rules  governing  the  conduct  of  prisoners  was  re¬ 
sented,  and  a  positive  and  continuous  effort  to  stir 
up  discontent  and  to  lead  and  create  insubordina¬ 
tion  was  exhibited.  In  Mr.  Whittaker’s  absence 
the  Commissioners  placed  in  charge  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  Alonzo  Tweedale,  auditor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  man  so  well-known  in  the  District 
that  no  statement  of  his  abilities,  his  integrity  and 
record  for  humane  action  need  be  given. 

“Under  his  rule  the  seditious  effort  and  conduct 
referred  to  increased  with  the  increase  in  number 
of  members  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  com¬ 
mitted  to  Occoquan.  His  efforts  to  enforce  rule 
and  discipline  were  thwarted  at  every  turn,  and 
the  climax  of  insubordination  was  reached  on  the 
third  day  of  October,  when  one  of  the  parties  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  about  to  be  removed  from  Occo¬ 
quan  for  hospital  treatment  in  Washington.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  this  removal  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  friends  of  the  party  and  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  them,  when  she  was  notified  that  she 
was  to  go  to  the  hospital  in  Washington,  the  other 
members  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  com¬ 
mitted  to  Occoquan  declared  that  she  should  not 
go,  and  brought  on  a  riot,  which  was  disgraceful 
in  act,  and  came  very  near  being  serious  in  re¬ 
sults. 

“The  officers  and  guards  at  Occoquan  are  worn 
out  by  overwork  and  inmates  excited  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  and  this  is  seriously  threatening  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  discipline  and  endangering  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  institution.  The  parties  who  have 
by  letter  and  otherwise  informally  brought  to  your 
attention  matters  of  complaint  have  been,  as 
above  indicated,  given  opportunity  to  appear  and 
testify  and  this  opportunity  has  been  declined. 
The  conditions  of  unrest  at  Occoquan  have  be¬ 
come  so  inflammatory  that  no  useful  investiga¬ 
tion  depending,  as  it  necessarily  must  depend, 
upon  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  under  stress 
of  excitement  and  discontent  could  now  be  made, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  Board  of  Char¬ 
ities  advises : 

“That  the  investigation  directed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  postponed 
until  the  conditions  of  unrest,  excitement  and  dis-' 
quiet  at  Occoquan  have  been  overcome; 

“That  the  order  relieving  W.  H.  Whittaker  as 
superintendent,  temporarily  and  without  prejudice, 
be  revoked,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  restored  to  his 
position  as  superintendent; 

“That  the  members  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  now  at  Occoquan  be  informed  that  unless 
they  obey  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  discon¬ 
tinue  their  acts  of  insubordination  and  riot,  they 
will  be  removed  from  Occoquan  to  the  city  jail 
and  placed  in  solitary  confinement.” 

When  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  gave 


this  report  to  the  press  they  made  a  statement 
to  explain  the  farce  the  probe  became  under  the 
directing  hand  of  the  Charities  Board.  They,  too, 
apologize  carefully  for  the  underground  inquiry 
into  Mr.  Malone’s  charges  and  make  again  the 
often-heard  claim  that  Occoquan  is  a  model 
prison  in  spite  of  the  known  facts  of  medieval 
conditions  of  food,  punishment  and  sanitation. 

«TT  HE  Commissioners  have  approved  the  rec- 
A  ommendations  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
after  most  careful  consideration.  They 
believe  that  if  the  complaints  of  unbearable  condi¬ 
tions  at  Occoquan  were  made  in  good  faith,  that 
the  complainants  should  have  come  forward  with 
the  testimony  when  given  an  opportunity  by  the 
Board  of  Charities. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  District  workhouse  at 
Occoquan  is  an  institution  of  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  proud,  and  which  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  every  citizen  of  the  Nation’s  Capital.  It  rep¬ 
resents  an  advanced  step  in  the  development  of 
penal  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
pre-eminent  position  is  generally  recognized  by 
competent  authorities  throughout  the  Union. 

“It  is  an  institution  wherein  cells  and  grated 
doors,  and  locks  and  stockades  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  a  system  of  dormitories  and  open  treat¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  reform¬ 
atory  character  of  the  institution  as  distinct  from 
its  punitive  character.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
some  prisoners  lately  have  seen  fit  to  abuse  the 
greater  freedom  of  action  permitted  in  this  mod¬ 
ern  institution  under  this  advanced  system  of 
penal  treatment. 

“Discipline  will  be  maintained  at  the  Occoquan 
workhouse.  Every  complaint  made  by  any  pris¬ 
oner,  visitor,  or  other  person,  whether  based  upon 
knowledge  of  fact  or  credence  of  a  rumor,  will 
be  investigated,  and  if  any  condition  that  should 
not  exist  is  discovered  to  exist,  it  will  be  cor¬ 
rected. 

“For  the  present,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  content  to  approve 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Charities.” 

The  exoneration  of  Whittaker  and  his  system 
in  the  Board  of  Charities  report  gets  its  signifi¬ 
cance  only  from  a  knowledge  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  past  record.  The  power  that  gives  him  Occo¬ 
quan  and  keeps  him  in  place  has  exerted  itself 
to  make  these  new  charges  look  like  the  first  in 
a  model  career  of  prison  management.  An  au¬ 
thoritative  report  upon  his  record,  however,  has 
been  made  to  The  Suffragist  by  Julian  Leavitt, 
writer  on  prison  reform  and  recognized  expert 
on  the  prison  contract  system. 

H\kT  HITTAKER  got  his  first  prison  ap- 
YY  pointment,  as  warden  of  the  Indiana 
State  Reformatory,  about  1905  or  1906, 
solely  as  reward  of  political  activity,  having  been 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Republican  com¬ 
mittee  and  an  integral  part  of  the  Republican  ma¬ 
chine  for  some  years.  The  reformatory  was  then 
notorious  as  a  contract  sweat  shop,  and  the  labor 
people  had  been  fighting  for  years  to  have  the 


contract  system  abolished.  A  year  or  two  later 
they  succeeded  in  getting  an  act  through  the  legis¬ 
lature,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  the  prison  people.  Every¬ 
body  suspected,  of  course,  that  this  opposition  was 
financed  by  the  contractors,  but  there  was  no 
proof. 

“As  soon  as  the  act  became  law  Whittaker  ap¬ 
parently  accepted  it  in  good  faith  and  proceeded 
to  convert  his  institution  into  what  he  called  a 
modern  trade  school.  He  manipulated  publicity 
very  skillfully  and  got  a  fine  reputation  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  institution  by  the  very  same  methods 
that  he  has  employed  as  head  of  Occoquan.  And 
then,  in  1908,  or  thereabouts,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  completely  tricked  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  the  press  in  the  matter  of  the  con¬ 
tract  system.  He  had  not  abolished  it  or  even  re¬ 
duced  it  to  any  extent.  He  had  merely  taken  off 
the  old  signs  and  put  on  new  ones.  The  shirt 
contract  shop  he  called  the  “Shirt  Trade  School !” 
The  furniture  contract  shop  he  called  the  “Furni¬ 
ture  Trade  School,”  and  so  with  all  the  other 
contract  shops.  The  contractors  were  in  complete 
control  of  the  reformatory  as  before.  The  boys 
were  sweated  and  punished  as  before;  if  any¬ 
thing  the  tasks  had  been  increased  and  the  pun¬ 
ishments  made  more  severe. 

“This  created  a  tremendous  sensation  in  the 
State  at  the  time,  but  the  Republicans  were  then 
in  control  and  Whittaker  was  able  to  stave  off 
any  investigation.  Things  ran  on  as  before.  But 
at  Christmas  time,  1909,  it  was  discovered  that 
Whittaker’s  wife  had  received  a  valuable  diamond 
ring  as  a  gift  from  the  contractors.  The  news¬ 
papers  began  to  ask  questions  again.  By  that 
time  the  Democrats  had  gained  control,  having 
put  in  Governor  Marshall,  now  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  demand  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  became  insistent  Whittaker  collapsed, 
resigned  his  job  and  left  the  State.  Governor 
Marshall  had  the  facts  against  him,  but  declared 
publicly  that  he  would  not  persecute  the  poor 
devil  who  had  broken  down  under  fire. 

“For  six  months  nothing  was  heard  of  Whit¬ 
taker.  Then  in  1910  he  turned  up  as  secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Prisoners’  Aid  Society,  which  was 
then  under  the  control  of  the  contractors.  The 
president  of  the  organization  was  the  personal  at¬ 
torney  and  cousin  of  the  biggest  prison  contractor 
in  Maryland.  Here  Whittaker  was  carefully 
groomed  for  the  Occoquan  job,  which  he  landed 
through  Republican  influence.” 

Since  his  rule,  charges  of  brutality  and  mis¬ 
management  have  been  brought  against  Occoquan 
several  times.  The  Charities  Board  will  admit 
only  one  other  formal  inquiry,  in  1915,  stubbornly 
refusing  to  answer  questions  as  to  facts  that 
should  be  matters  of  public  record. 

A  complacent  Board  of  Charities  has  again  re¬ 
fused  to  act  against  Whittaker.  The  Governor  of 
Virginia,  appealed  to  last  week  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  through  Attorneys 
Scott  and  Buchanan,  of  Richmond,  cannot  take 
such  a  step  because  the  Occoquan  property  is  a 
federal  reservation  in  that  state. 

The  congressional  investigation  is  pending. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  rote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

•» 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority.  * 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Administration’s  Hypocrisy 

pRESIDENT  WILSON  has  this  week  sought  to  appear  the  friend  of  suffrage 
L  by  expressing  interest  in  the  success  of  the  suffrage  referendum  in  New 
York.  He  writes  to  a  leader  in  the  New  York  suffrage  campaign: 

May  I  not  express  to  you  my  very  deep  interest  in  the  campaign  in  New  York 
for  the  adoption  of  woman  suffrage,  and  may  I  not  say  that  I  hope  no  voter  will 
be  influenced  in  his  decision  with  regard  to  the  great  matter  by  anything  the  so- 
called  pickets  may  have  done  here  in  Washington?  However  justly  they  may 
have  laid  themselves  open  to  serious  criticism,  their  action  represents,  I  am  sure, 
so  small  a  fraction  of  the  women  of  the  country  who  are  urging  the  adoption  of 
woman  suffrage  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  and  argue  a  narrow  view  to  allow 
their  actions  to  prejudice  the  cause  itself.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  great 
state  of  New  York  set  a  great  example  in  this  matter.” 

At  the  very  time  the  President,  recognizing  the  growing  power  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement,  thus  endeavors  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  friendliness  to  the 
cause,  his  Administration  sentences  to  six  months’  imprisonment  women  who  ask 
him  to  take  action  on  suffrage  at  Washington. 

It  is  difficult  for  women  to  feel  any  respect  for  a  President  who  thus  asks  other 
people  to  vote  for  suffrage,  while  he  himself  delays  its  success  in  Congress — who, 
pretending  to  be  the  friend  of  human  liberty,  throws  women  into  jail  for  daring  to 
stand  silently  at  his  gates  demanding  it. 

The  President  has  urged  the  men  of  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Maine  and 
New  York  to  enfranchise  their  women.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  he  any  power 
to  make  his  expression  of  good  will  effective.  In  Washington,  where  his  will  is 
supreme,  he  has  been  silent. 

However  much  Mr.  Wilson  may  attempt  to  becloud  the  situation  by  his  seem¬ 
ing  friendliness  to  suffrage  in  places  where  this  friendliness  means  nothing,  the 
Woman’s  Party  will  continue  steadfastly  to  demand  that  the  President  secure 
action  in  Congress,  where  he  is  all  powerful,  instead  of  advising  action  in  the 
states,  where  he  is  impotent.  We  will  not  falter  because  of  the  six  months’  sen¬ 
tence  given  the  last  group  of  protestants  at  the  White  House.  The  extreme 
steps  which  the  Administration  is  taking  to  crush  our  protest  is  lighting  the  fire 
of  rebellion  among  women  all  over  the  country.  The  campaign  will  go  on  with 
ever-increasing  vigor  until  the  Administration  is  forced  to  realize  that  the  demand 
of  American  women  for  self-government  is  too  deep  to  be  satisfied  by  hollow  pro¬ 
fessions  of  friendship  not  backed  by  action,  and  too  deep  to  be  stamped  out  by 
sentences  of  a  half  year  in  a  Government  workhouse. 
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Back  from  the  Front 


FIVE  gallant  pickets  who  were  released  from 
Occoquan  last  Saturday,  October  13,  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  held  that  even¬ 
ing  at  national  headquarters  and  attended  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  manifestly  whole-hearted 
believers  in  the  pickets’  cause. 

This  happened  to  be  a  particularly  significant 
moment  in  the  history  of  picketing.  Everybody 
present  was  very  much  aware  that  a  few  days 
earlier  the  Occoquan  “investigation”  had  col¬ 
lapsed  and  Superintendent  Whittaker  had  been 
reinstated ; — that  the  newspapers  had  published 
incredible  reports  of  an  Occoquan  "riot”  insti¬ 
gated  by  suffragist  prisoners; — and  that  it  had 
been  officially  announced  that  future  suffragist 
prisoners  would  be  treated  with  even  greater  se¬ 
verity  than  the  former  ones.  Everybody  knew, 
too,  that  at  'that  very  moment  Lucy  Burns  and 
thirteen  other  pickets  were  still  imprisoned  in  the 
workhouse,  while  seated  among  the  diners  at 
headquarters  were  Alice  Paul  and  ten  others 
who  had  been  found  guilty  of  picketing  a  few 
days  earlier  and  were  then  under  suspended  sen¬ 
tences.  Whatever  reports  the  newly  released 
pickets  might  bring  were,  therefore,  awaited  with 
peculiar  eagerness. 

All  five  women  were  weakened,  physically,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  their  spirits  were  en¬ 
tirely  unsubdued.  They  told  their  stirring  stories 
dispassionately  and  impersonally,  though  these 
were  compact  of  poignant  revelations. 

WE  heard  of  one  ill  and  famished  picket 
sharing  with  another  her  small  cup  of  milk 
and  smaller  crust  of  bread.  We  heard  of 
Lucy  Burns,  continually  and  almost  gayly  rein¬ 
forcing  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  most  ex¬ 
hausted  of  her  comrades,  yet  herself  unable  to 
sleep  at  night,  because  of  the  cries  that  reached 
her  from  the  women  in  the  punishment  cells.  We 
heard  of  negro  women  prisoners  who  were  at 
that  moment  fighting  the  terrors  of  darkness,  sol¬ 
itude  and  bread-and-water  diet  because  they  had 
innocently  replied  to  requests  from  suffrage  pris¬ 
oners  to  know  the  time.  And  we  heard  of  the 
young  Russian  girl  who,  after  laboring  under 
great  handicaps  to  fit  herself  for  self-support,  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  same  day  two  telegrams — one  from 
a  suffrage  organization  in  New  York  offering  her 
precisely  the  position  she  had  hoped  for,  that  of 
a  stenographer  at  a  good  salary,  and  the  other 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  in  Washington,  inviting  her — to  picket! 
She  made  her  choice  without  hesitation  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  fourteen  pickets  then 
in  the  workhouse. 

MRS.  RICHARD  WAINRIGHT,  of  the  Na- 
innal  Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  and  wife  of  Rear  Admiral  Wain- 
right,  was  the  capable  toastmistress.  She  intro¬ 
duced  the  picket  speakers  as  fighters. 

"Somewhere  in  France  tonight,  men  who  have 
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been  serving  at  the  front  and  who  are  weary  and 
have  spent  everything  that  they  have  in  the  way 
of  strength  and  spirit  are  being  taken  in  squads 
away  to  the  back,  where  they  are  given  rest  and 
refreshment  that  they  may  get  the  power  to  go  to 
the  front  again.  Tonight  we  have  from  our  little 
army  a  squad  who  have  come  back  from  the 
front — the  pickets  who  represent  a  wonderful 
fight  for  idealism.  They  should  stir  the  blood 
of  the  most  slothful.” 

The  first  speaker,  Miss  Katharine  Fisher,  an  ex¬ 
pert  dietitian  of  New  York,  spoke  for  herself 
and  her  four  sister-pickets — Miss  Ruth  Crocker, 
of  Chicago;  Miss  Nina  Samaradin,  of  Baltimore; 
Miss  Anna  Gwenter,  of  New  York;  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kendall,  of  Buffalo — when  she  said  that 
their  mere  release  from  Occoquan  gave  them  no 
sense  of  real  freedom.  They  were  not  free  to 
resume  their  entirely  legal  picketing,  they  were 
not  in  any  sense  free  citizens  of  their  country, 
theirs,  in  short,  was  only  “freedom  to  submit.” 

THE  hunger  for  freedom  which  brings  about 
all  woman’s  movements  was  tellingly  voiced 
by  the  two  young  Russian  women,  Miss 
Samaradin  and  Miss  Gwenter.  Miss  Samaradin 
came  to  this  country  three  years  ago  “to  learn  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

“When  I  used  to  hear  about  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,”  she  said,  “I  used  to  ask,  ‘Why  do 
not  the  women  vote  in  such  a  free  country  as  the 
United  States?’  and  the  usual  answer  was,  ‘Be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  want  to  vote.’  After  I  came  to 
this  country  I  began  to  meet  American  women 
and  speak  to  them  and  I  found  that  they  do  want 
to  vote,  but  the  vote  is  not  given  to  them.  But  still 
I  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  suffrage  movement 
because  I  did  not  agree  with  certain  things  in  it. 

“The  first  time  I  took  part  was  when  the 
Woman’s  Party  began  to  picket,  because  as  a  Rus¬ 
sian  I  believe  in  direct  action  and  I  call  this  di¬ 
rect  action.  I  do  not  believe  in  begging  for  a 
thing  that  belongs  to  me.  I  believe  in  taking  a 
thing  that  belongs  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  women  of  the  United  States  were  begging  for 
seventy  years  for  the  thing  that  belongs  to  them. 

“If  the  American  women  would  try  hard 
enough  they  would  win.  It  is  hard  to  spend  a 
month  in  Occoquan,  but  it  is  harder  to  go  to 
Siberia.  Yet  going  to  Siberia  did  not  stop  us  of 
the  revolution  in  Russia.” 

MISS  GWENTER,  who  was  almost  too  ill 
from  her  prison  experience  to  speak  at  all, 
nevertheless  did  speak  briefly  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  labor  movement,  saying  that  al¬ 
though  she  had  always  put  her  strength  into  the 
fight  for  labor,  she  was  now  going  to  concentrate 
on  suffrage  first. 

The  peculiarly  close  inter-relation  at  this  time 
of  war,  of  all  idealistic  movements,  was  expressed 
in  a  single  phrase  by  tiny  Miss  Ruth  Crocker, 
whom  Mrs.  Wainwright  introduced  as  “one  of  the 
gnats,” — in  allusion  to  the  legend  of  the  gnat  who 


won  a  battle  for  its  friends  by  entering  the  ear 
of  the  giant  general  of  the  hostile  army.  “It 
wasn’t  just  suffrage  that  made  me  picket,”  Miss 
Crocker  confessed.  “It  was — everything.  It  seemed 
as  if  everything  was  being  taken  away  from  every¬ 
body  and  that  it  was  time  for  everybody  to  stand 
up  for  everything,  and  if  it  was  the  most  I  could 
do,  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  picket.” 

RS.  FREDERICK  KENDALL,  a  newspa¬ 
per  women  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  wife  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Buffalo  Express, 
who  during  her  thirty  days’  imprisonment  gained 
first-hand  knowledge  of  most  of  the  terrors  of 
Occoquan,  gave  the  first  authentic  account  of 
what  the  prison  management  has  advertised  as 
the  “riot”  at  the  workhouse  ten  days  ago,  when 
the  prison  authorities  in  the  most  high-handed 
manner  carried  off  a  suffrage  prisoner  to  "a  hos¬ 
pital,”  refusing  to  explain  that  she  was  to  go  to 
the  jail  hospital  in  town  or  to  let  her  see  a  lawyer 
or  the  physician  who  had  gone  to  Occoquan  to 
examine  her. 

Mrs.  Kendall  and  Miss  Fotheringham,  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  nursing  Mrs.  Johns,  since  the  work-  ( 
house  gave  her  no  care  and  her  illness  seemed  to 
be  appendicitis,  twice  requested  to  see  Superin¬ 
tendent  Tweedale  in  order  that  they  might  ask 
for  their  comrade  the  privilege  of  consulting  her 
lawyer  before  being  removed,  she  knew  not  where. 
Mr.  Tweedale  refused  to  see  the  two  women. 
Mrs.  Kendall  further  relates  that  Mrs.  Johns, 
while  being  taken  from  the  building,  caught  sight 
of  her  two  friends  and  cried  for  help.  They  tried 
to  rescue  her,  but  were  overpowered  by  matrons, 
guards,  and  other  prisoners  summoned  for  this 
purpose.  Miss  Fotheringham  was  cruelly  ill-used, 
Mrs.  Kendall  testifies,  so  that  she  suffered  after¬ 
ward  from  concussion  of  the  brain;  and  Mrs. 
Kendall  herself,  a  woman  of  frail  appearance,  was 
so  severely  beaten  that  her  shoulders  and  arms 
remained  black  and  blue  for  days.  This  account 
constitutes,  of  course,  the  most  serious  charge 
that  has  yet  been  made  against  the  Occoquan 
system. 
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BESIDES  the  prisoners,  Miss  Mary  Ingham, 
of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Walker,  of  Baltimore,  both  pickets  who 
were  released  from  Occoquan  on  the  President’s 
“pardon,”  spoke;  and  Mrs.  Shelton,  a  Washington 
attorney,  told  of  the  unlegal  fight  made  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Tweedale  and  Commissioner  Brown- 
low  to  prevent  her  from  having  the  briefest  inter¬ 
view  with  the  prisoners  as  their  counsel. 

"President  Wilson  never  spoke  a  truer  word,” 
said  Mrs.  Walker,  referring  to  one  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  mildest  encouragements,  “when  he  said, 
‘The  tide  is  rising  to  meet  the  moon.’  The  tide 
of  pickets  is  breaking  more  and  more  strongly 
against  the  White  House,  and  the  moon  is  almost 
at  the  full." 
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Agitation  for  National  Suffrage  Spreads 


THE  fight  for  the  federal  amendment  that 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  is  carrying  out 
from  coast  to  coast  in  the  recess  of  Con¬ 
gress,  centered  this  week  in  North  and  South  Car¬ 
olina,  in  Illinois  and  in  Colorado. 

In  the  South  Miss  Maud  Younger  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Gould,  traveling  in  Mrs.  Gould’s  car 
hung  with  Woman’s  Party  colors,  have  blazed  the 
trail  for  national  suffrage  in  towns  that  have 
never  before  heard  a  suffrage  speech  and  brought 
the  Democratic  failure  in  democracy  for  women 
straight  home  to  the  constituents  of  such  Admin¬ 
istration  men  as  Majority  Leader  Claude  Kitchin, 
Chairman  Pou  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
Chairman  Webb  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
has  always  opposed  the  passage  of  the  amendment. 

Starting  the  North  Carolina  tour  in  Wilson  on 
October  8,  Miss  Younger  next  spoke  to  a  large 
audience  in  Rocky  Mount,  the  most  important 
town  in  Mr.  Kitchin’s  district,— both  these  meet¬ 
ings  sending  urgent  resolutions  to  the  President 
for  his  support  of  the  amendment.  A  meeting 
in  the  court  house  in  Wilmington  was  followed 
by  a  stop  in  Raleigh,  where  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  suffrage  gatherings  in  the  state  oc¬ 
curred.  In  the  afternoon  Miss  Younger,  Mrs. 
Gould  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  the  North  Carolina  meetings,  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Capitol  by  Governor  Bickett.  In  the 
evening  a  mass  of  over  five  hundred  women  and 
men  stood  for  two  hours  to  hear  Mrs.  Gould  and 
Miss  Younger  speak  at  a  street  meeting.  In  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  before  the  speakers’  au¬ 
tomobile  drew  up  on  the  main  street,  were  such 
men  as  the  chief  justice  of  the  state,  Walter 
Clark,  Food  Administrator  Henry  Page,  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  Max  Gardner. 

After  stops  for  meetings  in  Greensboro  and 
Winston-Salem  that  won  strong  interest  for  the 
federal  amendment  and  many  new  members  for 
the  Party,  Mrs.  Gould  and  Miss  Younger  reached 
Shelby,  Mr.  Webb’s  home  town  and  one  that  had 
never  before  heard  the  case  for  suffrage.  The  en¬ 
tire  town  came  out  to  the  meeting  on  October  13, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Paul  Webb,  and  Chairman  Webb 
was  himself  present,  paying  close  attention  to 
what  was  said  of  the  Democratic  party’s  suffrage 
record  and  the  barbarous  conditions  at  Occoquan 
to  which  the  Administration  has  lawlessly  sub¬ 
jected  women.  The  audience,  urged  to  impress 
Mr.  Webb  with  the  truth  that  North  Carolina 
favors  suffrage,  was  eager  with  questions  and 
still  pressed  around  the  suffrage  car  to  find  out 
how  they  could  help  when  the  speakers  were  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  next  stage  of  their  journey. 

The  last  meeting  in  the  state,  in  Charlotte,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor,  state  chairman  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  McGowan, 
brought  the  week  to  a  successful  close  with  a 
large  audience  stirred  to  the  unanimous  adopting 
of  resolutions  to  be  sent  to  President  Wilson 
and  the  North  Carolina  men  in  Congress  urging 
action  on  national  suffrage. 


IN  Illinois,  the  state  of  many  picket  prisoners, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  and  Miss  Mabel  Ver¬ 
non,  of  the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  have  quickened  the  already 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  national  suffrage  in 
their  tour  through  the  Middle  West.  Meetings 
in  Chicago,  Bloomington,  Springfield,  Peoria,  and 
Galesburg  have  brought  to  the  Woman’s  Party 
new  supporters,  money,  and  new  understanding  of 
the  federal  amendment  fight  by  public  opinion. 

In  Chicago  on  October  6  Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy, 
former  state  chairman,  gave  a  dinner  party  at  her 
fine  home  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Ver¬ 
non,  to  meet  the  state  executive  board,  the  chair¬ 
men  of  state  departments  and  the  officers  of 
congressional  districts.  Afterwards  the  large 
group  of  state  and  national  workers  conferred 
until  late  into  the  night,  outlining  plans  for  meet¬ 
ings  in  Illinois,  and  reviewing  the  work  for  the 
amendment  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss 
Vernon,  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  and  Miss  Whitte- 
more,  Mrs.  Watson  and  Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  all  re¬ 
leased  picket  prisoners,  and  three  of  them  Illinois 
women,  reported  the  true  story  of  the  picketing 
persecution.  Sara  Bard  Field  and  Jane  Pincus, 
both  fresh  from  Washington,  also  spoke.  Elec¬ 
tions  for  the  state  executive  board  were  then 
made  as  follows:  State  chairman,  Miss  Ella 
Abeel ;  new  vice-chairmen  added  to  those  already 
serving,  Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy,  Mrs.  William 
Henkle,  Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  and  Mrs.  William 
Watson. 

The  next  week  a  public  luncheon  was  held  at 
the  LaSalle  Hotel,  largely  attended  by  interested 
Chicago  women.  Mrs.  Lewis  at  once  made  her 
position,  in  fighting  for  suffrage  now,  clear  by 
saying:  “I  have  two  sons  in  the  war,  and  I 
should  consider  that  I  was  unpatriotic  to  sit 
around  knitting,  conserving  food,  watching  the 
garbage  cans,  and  making  no  effort  for  democ¬ 
racy.  I  consider  that  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is  the 
fact  that  American  women  are  not  free.  Every 
woman  should  rise  up  and  demand  that  justice 
be  done  womankind  in  America.” 

The  other  speakers  were  Miss  Mabel  Vernon, 
Miss  Lucy  Ewing,  and  Mrs.  Watson.  When  the 
two  latter  young  women  rose  to  speak,  both  so 
recently  freed  from  prison,  the  whole  audience 
sprang  to  its  feet  and  applauded  for  many  min¬ 
utes.  At  one- thirty  o’clock,  just  when,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ruth  Crocker,  an  Illinois  girl,  and  five 
other  pickets  were  being  released  from  Occoquan, 
this  resolution  was  telegraphed  by  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  women  voters  to  President  Wilson:  ‘‘The 
imprisonment  of  women  for  asking  for  political 
liberty  must  stop  at  once.” 

MISS  ANNE  MARTIN,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  is  finding  in  her  tour 
through  the  voting  states  of  the  West,  that 
only  the  straight  message  of  the  party  for  democ¬ 
racy  here  and  now  is  needed  to  bring  wide  new 
support  to  the  amendment  as  a  war  measure.  To 


from  East  to  West 
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the  women  constituents  of  Mr.  Keating  and  Mr. 
Taylor  she  has  made  it  clear  that  women  cannot 
be  content  with  their  representatives’  standing  for 
suffrage,  that  “standing”  is  not  advancing,  and 
that  no  congressman  “stands”  for  one  of  his  own 
measures,  but  deals  and  bargains  and  fights  till 
he  wins  it.  As  a  result  of  her  meetings,  letters, 
resolutions  and  telegrams  are  being  concerted 
upon  the  Administration. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  the  home  town  of  Mrs. 
Bertha  Fowler,  state  chairman;  /Mrs.  Lillian  Kerr, 
legislative  chairman;  and  Dr.  Caroline  Spencer, 
secretary  of  the  Colorado  branch,  at  present  under 
suspended  sentence  for  picketing  the  White 
House,  a  luncheon  at  the  Elks’  Grill  was  so 
largely  attended  that  numbers  had  to  be  turned 
away.  An  evening  meeting,  addressed  by  Miss 
Martin  as  well,  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  her 
story  of  the  Administration’s  attempt  to  shut 
down  upon  women’s  lawful  appeals  by  turning 
the  women  over  to  Washington  mobs,  by  giving 
them  exaggerated  sentences,  by  practicing  cruelty 
in  prison.  In  Pueblo,  Miss  Martin  and  Mrs.  Kerr 
spoke  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Congress  Hotel  at  a 
meeting  arranged  by  Mrs.  P.  S.  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Walker,  Woman’s  Party  officers  in  that 
district. 

In  Denver  a  lunch  was  given  Miss  Martin  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  First  Congressional 
District,  and  a  most  successful  evening  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  with  Dr. 
Margaret  Long  presiding,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Kruse 
McFarlane  introducing  the  speakers.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Lindsey  were  in  the  representative  au¬ 
dience,  which  on  the  motion  of  Dora  Phelps 
Buell  passed  a  resolution  of  protest  to  President 
Wilson  against  the  cruelty  of  Occoquan  to  women 
whose  only  crime  is  love  of  liberty,  and  urging 
him  to  adopt  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
in  his  forthcoming  message  to  Congress  as  the 
only  means  of  ending  women’s  agitation  for  suf¬ 
frage. 

MEANWHILE  organizers  preceding  the 
speakers  are  spreading  this  agitation  more 
and  more  thoroughly  into  every  corner  of 
the  country.  True  news  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
campaign  and  the  lawless  persecution  of  the  pick¬ 
ets  is  for  the  first  time  flaming  into  the  papers 
of  every  state  for  clear-thinking  men  and  women 
to  read.  In  the  West  meetings  are  this  week  be¬ 
ing  arranged  by  Iris  Calderhead  in  Oregon,  Alice 
Henkle  in  Washington,  Hazel  Hunkins  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  Jane  Pincus  in  North  Dakota,  and  Clara 
Louise  Rowe  in  California.  Ada  James  is  in 
Wisconsin;  Sarah  Grant  and  Gertrude  Hunter  in 
Minnesota;  Mrs.  Nina  Allender,  Suffragist  car¬ 
toonist,  and  Berta  Crone  in  South  Carolina ;  and 
Katherine  Mullen  in  Georgia.  Other  organizers 
novf1  at  work  on  advance  meetings  in  other  states 
are  Margery  Ross,  Margaret  Whittemore,  Natalie 
Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  Gladice  Greiner, 
Katherine  Morey,  Rebecca  Hourwich,  Joy  Young, 
Vivian  Pierce,  and  Mrs.  Ella  St.  Clair  Thompson. 
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National  Advisory  Council  Conference 


THE  National  Woman’s  Party  is  calling  an 
Advisory  Council  Conference  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  December  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  to  work  out 
plans  for  the  coming  suffrage  campaign  in  what 
promises  to  prove  the  most  momentous  sesison  of 
Congress  for  suffrage  in  the  history  of  the  federal 
amendment. 

To  this  conference  the  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Woman’s  Party  summons  the  advis¬ 
ory  council,  the  heads  of  departments,  state  chair¬ 
men  and  members  of  state  committees,  congres¬ 
sional  district  chairmen  and  members  of  district 
committees,  county  chairmen  and  members  of 
county  committees,  and  all  other  elected  officers. 
These  will  make  up  the  voting  membership,  but 
all  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  are  urged  to 
come  to  the  conference  as  guests,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  plans,  though  not  yet  complete,  promise  a 
brilliant  four  days  at  the  national  headquarters. 

The  conference  will  open  on  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  December  6,  with  a  reception  given  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  branch  to  all  the  guests 
of  the  conference. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  two  business  sessions. 
In  the  morning  will  be  held  a  meeting  for  the 
members  of  the  advisory  council,  at  which  Mrs. 


John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
council,  will  preside.  The  reports  of  the  year’s 
work  will  be  made  and  new  plans  laid.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  council  at  this  time  will  organize 
itself  more  fully  for  carrying  out  its  work.  The 
advisory  council  has  grown  into  so  strong  a 
body,  giving  such  valuable  service  to  the  party 
that  a  more  definite  organization  is  considered 
wise  to  map  out  the  work  it  does.  Arrangements 
will  probably  be  made  at  this  time  for  future 
meetings  of  the  council. 

In  the  afternoon  a  committee  from  the  National 
Party,  newly  formed  in  Chicago  by  a  union  of 
Prohibitionists,  Progressives,  Socialists,  and  vari¬ 
ous  independents  in  politics,  will  present  to  the 
conference  the  formal  invitation  of  the  new  party 
to  the  National  Woman’s  Party  to  join  it  for 
carrying  on  a  campaign  to  elect  fifty  congress¬ 
men  in  1918. 

On  Saturday  there  will  be  two  business  ses¬ 
sions.  Saturday  morning  the  state  chairmen  will 
'  meet — the  first  meeting  the  chairmen  have  ever 
held — which  will  give  them  new  opportunities  for 
comparing  notes  and  co-ordinating  the  work  in 
their  branches.  They  will  probably  organize  as 
a  body,  elect  a  chairman,  and  arrange  for  regular 


meetings.  In  the  afternoon  at  a  second  business 
meeting,  the  conference  will  take  up  the  proposal 
laid  before  it  on  Friday  by  the  new  National 
Party.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  will  be  given  for 
all  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  honor  of 
the  pickets  who  have  served  time  in  prison. 

A  great  mass  meeting  is  planned  to  close  the 
conference  on  Sunday.  One  of  the  speakers  at 
this  meeting  will  be  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
former  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and 
now  counsel  for  the  picket  prisoners.  All  the  re¬ 
leased  pickets  will  be  present. 

This  December  conference  will  be  the  fourth 
advisory  council  conference  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party.  The  first  was  the  New¬ 
port  conference  of  September,  1914,  at  which 
plans  were  laid  to  defeat  forty-seven  Democratic 
congressmen  in  voting  states  because  they  had 
opposed  the  suffrage  amendment.  The  second 
was  held  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1915,  and 
heralded  the  spreading  of  •  the  Congressional 
Union  through  the  states  in  branches.  The  third, 
in  Washington,  April,  1916,  sent  the  suffrage  spe¬ 
cial  into  the  West  with  Eastern  women’s  appeal 
to  women  voters. 


Prisoners  of  Freedom 


Speech  Made  by  Katharine  Rolston  Fisher  at  the  Picket  Dinner 


FIVE  of  us  who  are  with  you  tonight  have  re¬ 
cently  come  out  from  the  workhouse  into  the 
world.  A  great  change?  Not  so  much  of  a 
change  for  women,  disfranchised  women.  In 
prison  or  out,  American  women  are  not  free. 
Loss  of  physical  freedom  simply  gives  us  and  the 
public  a  new  and  vivid  sense  of  what  our  lack  of 
political  freedom  really  means. 

Disfranchisement  is  the  prison  of  woman’s 
power  and  spirit.  Women  have  long  been  classed 
with  criminals  so  far  as  their  voting  rights  are 
concerned.  And  how  quick  the  Government  is 
to  live  up  to  its  classification  the  minute  women 
determinedly  insist  upon  these  rights.  Prison  life 
epitomizes  all  life  under  undemocratic  rule.  At 
Occoquan,  as  at  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House, 
we  faced  hypocrisy,  trickery  and  treachery  on. 
the  part  of  those  in  power.  And  the  constant  ap¬ 
peal  to  us  to  “co-operate  with  the  workhouse  au¬ 
thorities,”  sounded  wonderfully  like  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  addressed  to  all  women  to  “support  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

"Is  that  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia?” 
I  asked  Superintendent  Whittaker  concerning  a 
statement  he  had  made  to  me.  “It  is  the  law,”  he 
answered,  “because  it  is  the  rule  I  make.”  The 
answer  of  Whittaker  is  the  answer  Wilson  makes 
to  women  every  time  the  Government,  of  which 


he  is  the  head,  enacts  a  law  and  at  the  same  time 
continues  to  refuse  to  pass  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment. 

IT  has  been  well  said  by  Anne  Martin,  “Every 
reform  is  a  battle  of  ideas.”  The  Woman’s 
Party  policy  is  winning  because  it  puts  ideas 
into  action.  Perhaps  every  reform  movement 
tends  at  some  time  to  become  a  battle  of  words. 
The  suffrage  movement  has  been  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  battle  of  arguments  and  appeals  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  of  sounding 
phrases  and  soothing  speeches,  such  as,  “I  have 
come  to  fight  with  you,”  which  died  away  after 
election  into,  “May  I  not  hope?” 

We  seem  today  to  stand  before  you  free,  but  I 
have  no  sense  of  freedom,  because  I  have  left 
comrades  at  Occoquan  and  because  other  com¬ 
rades  may  at  any  moment  join  them  there.  Not 
our  comrades  only,  but  our  leaders.  What  one  of 
us  can  think  of  Alice  Paul,  of  Lucy  Burns,  as 
prisoners  of  the  National  Government,  and  not 
feel  on  her  own  body,  and  on  her  own  spirit,  the 
coarse  prison  clothing,  the  galling  weight  of 
prison  rules? 

While  she  and  our  other  comrades  are  there, 
what  is  our  freedom?  It  is  as  empty  as  the 
so-called  political  freedom  of  women  who  have 


won  suffrage  by  a  state  referendum.  Like  them 
we  are  free  only  within  limits. 

Are  we  free  to  petition  for  our  rights?  To 
picket  peacefully?  To  demand  the  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  other  women?  If  we  try  to  do  these  things 
we  shall  find  ourselves  again  at  Occoquan.  We 
are  free  only  to  submit. 

THE  Government  wishes  to  give  us  an  inde¬ 
terminate  sentence  in  the  workhouse  of  con¬ 
tinual,  uncomplaining  work  for  suffrage.  But 
this  is  soon  to  fall,  like  a  modern  bastile,  before 
the  onslaught  of  enlightened  public  opinion  which 
is  coming  to  our  rescue. 

But  we  must  not  simply  wait  for  it.  We  must 
keep  calling  to  cheer  it  on.  Publicity  plays  the 
same  part  in  prison  as  outside.  While  we  were 
suppressed  we  could  be  oppressed.  When  we 
could  let  the  public  know  the  facts,  the  pressure 
let  up.  We  must  do  these  two  things:  let  the 
people  know  and  make  them  understand.  When 
they  understand,  they  are  our  allies. 

We  must  not  let  our  voice  be  drowned  by  war 
trumpets  or  cannon.  If  we  should,  we  should 
find  ourselves,  when  the  war  is  over,  with  a  peace 
that  would  only  prolong  our  struggle,  a  democracy 
that  would  belie  its  name  by  leaving  out  half 
the  people. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


America  First ! 

There  should  be  some  nice,  gen¬ 
tlemanly  way  to  stop  the  White 
>  House  picketing  by  the  mis¬ 
guided  ladies  who  imagine  they  are 
helping  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
not. 

There  is  only  one  manly  way  to  stop 
the  picketing,  and  that  is  to  enfran¬ 
chise  the  women  at  once  as  a  war 
measure.  Premier  Asquith  has  al¬ 
ready  thrown  his  support  to  the  bill 
in  England,  and  President  Wilson 
would  not  only  stop  the  picketing  at 
once  by  declaring  in  favor  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  for  this  measure,  but 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  morale 
of  the  allies  as  a  whole,  and  demoral¬ 
ize  that  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies,  if  he  declared  in  favor  of 
complete  and  immediate  democracy 
here,  as  admirably  and  unequivocally 
as  he  served  notice  upon  Germany 
that  we  intend  to  “make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.” 

The  elderly  women  of  the  suffrage 
movement  are  the  chief  deprecators 

of  the  picketing  policy,  but  the  Morris  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  October  1 
younger  women  naturally  are  more 
demonstrative.  The  New  Republic 
holds  that  those  who  counselled  the  arrest  of  the 
picketers,  which  the  President  disclaims  responsi¬ 
bility  for,  have  embarrassed  the  Administration 
far  more  than  the  orderly  picketers.  .  .  . 

Banners  may  hurt  suffrage  with  a  Government 
that  is  not  accountable  to  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  which  consequently  does  not  represent  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion  to  the  full,  as  yet.  But  they 
at  least  let  our  enemies— who  are  hostile  to  democ¬ 
racy — know  that  American  women  are  sincere 
in  their  wish  to  make  good  our  pretensions  to 
democracy  as  a  nation,  and  President  Wilson  can 
at  any  time  add  lustre  to  his  stand  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  greatly  hasten  the  enthusiasm  for  “de¬ 
mocracy”  as  our  battle  cry  at  the  front  by  fol¬ 
lowing  Premier  Asquith’s  example,  and  declar¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  the  earliest  possible  national  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women. 

Had  not  the  President  made  “democracy”  the 
slogan  of  the  American  wing  of  the  allied  armies, 
one  might  urge  the  sending  of  the  banner  bearers 
to  Coventry,  but  that  would  certainly  not  help 
America,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  it  would  not 
help  suffrage  by  a  whole  lot  more  free  advertis¬ 
ing.  “America  First!”  does  not  mean  with  the 
sword  only,  but  also  with  the  pen.  Here  is  the 
President’s  opportunity  to  put  America  first  in 
every  way.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  not  delay 
using  this  efficient  means  of  ending  the  embarrass¬ 
ing  and  persistent  picketing  in  which  so  many 
women  of  character  and  refinement  hav'  taken 
Parf- — Harold  Shafter  Howard  in  Santa  Barbara 
(Cal.)  News. 
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The  Joy  Ride 

A  Poor  Year  for  Women 

T  is  told  by  several  women,  for  whom  we  have 
great  respect,  that  the  Treasury  Department’s 
orders  were :  “Get  out  the  Liberty  bonds  if  it 
kills  every  woman  in  the  place.” 

We  don’t  know  that  Mr.  McAdoo  put  it  just 
that  way;  in  fact,  Mr.  McAdoo  in  his  career  of 
recent  years  has  convinced  us  that  he  is  a  pretty 
shrewd  gentleman.  But  something  was  wrong  in 
that  department.  And  the  wrong  concerns  the 
labor  of  women. 

There  are  a  few  of  our  intelligent  American  • 
women  in  prison  in  Virginia.  They  were  impris¬ 
oned  for  the  “hideous  crime”  of  quoting  Wood- 
row  Wilson  on  banners  which  they  carried 
through  the  streets  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  suffrage  amendment  may  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  this  unpleasant  episode.  But  it 
has.  Government  clerks  (men),  who  have  friends 
at  home,  are  not  bothered  by  overtime  hours. 

This  isn’t  a  very  good  year  for  women,  so  far, 
except  for  those  who  have  the  honor  of  giving 
sons  or  husbands  to  the  war  —The  Boston  Jour¬ 
nal,  October  6. 


The  Last  Word  on  Suffrage 

THE  only  thing  left  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
woman  suffrage  is  what  the  members  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  have  been  saying  in  Wash¬ 


ington.  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  if 
it  wasn’t  the  only  infuriatingly  irre¬ 
futable  thing  left  to  say,  the  women 
who  have  so  bravely  said  it  wouldn’t 
be  made  to  pay  for  it  with  harrpwing 
prison  sentences  in  a  barbarously 
conducted  jail. 

The  suffrage  pickets  haven’t  been 
“arguing”  about  woman  suffrage. 
They  have  simply  been  taking  the 
only  stand  which  any  self-respecting 
and  dignified  woman  today  can  take. 
In  other  words  they  have  simply 
taken  woman’s  right  to  the  ballot 
for  granted,  acknowledged  univers¬ 
ally  today  as  one  of  the  inalienable 
principles  of  true  democracy,  and 
asked  their  government  what  it 
means  by  plunging  their  country  into 
war,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  win¬ 
ning  for  the  world  the  very  rights 
it  is  steadfastly  refusing  to  give  to 
half  of  its  own  citizens  right  here. 

Today  there  isn’t  anything  else  to 
be  said  on  the  suffrage  question  but 
this.  It  is  the  last,  the  one  utterly 
unanswerable  word  on  the  subject. 
And  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  if 
all  the  suffragists  in  the  country  had 
had  the  high  courage  and  moral 
strength  to  unite  on  this  stand,  their  victory 
would  already  be  won  .--The  New  York  Call, 
October  10. 

A  Fundamental  Matter 

'URNING  aside  from  questions  of  finance  and 
other  issues  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Hillquit 
(candidate  for  mayor  in  New  York  City) 
lays  hold  of  a  more  fundamental  matter  than  any 
of  these,  the  matter  of  the  more  complete  de¬ 
mocratization  of  our  Government.  It  is  excel¬ 
lently  timed,  but,  more  than  that,  it  must  remind 
even  the  doubtful  of  the  part  that  women  are 
increasingly  playing  in  civic  activities,  even  with¬ 
out  the  vote.  How  much  more  of  a  power  they 
would  at  once  become  with  the  ballot  in  their 
hands  ! — The  New  York  Evening  Post,  October  11. 

The  Man  that  Gives  the  Word 

(ID  Congress  initiate  its  war  program?  Did 
Congress  act  on  its  own  volition  in  all  the 
important  transactions?  Did  Congress  ful¬ 
fill  its  duties  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution  and 
according  to  long  established  precedent? 

To  all  the  questions  an  emphatic  NO  must  be 
registered. 

It  has  been  a  one-man  power  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

As  a  plain  matter  of  fact  the  President  ruled 
and  Congress  registered  his  will.  We  repeat  iiK 
all  friendliness  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  dictator  the  nation  has  known.— The  Rocky 
Mountain  Nevus,  October  8. 
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Financial  Report 

Treasurer  :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer.:  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  October  2  Through 
October  12,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters: 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 


Miss  Ruth  Crocker _ $  12.50 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean: 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Ehling__ _  5.00 

Miss  Lucy  Daniels _  22.75 

Collected  _  1.70 


Mr.  E.  J.  Carleton _  25.00 

Mrs.  William  McGravv _  25.00 

Collection  at  Bay  City _  4.55 


Contributions  made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  Grace  G.  Kempter _  5.00 

Miss  Fanny  T.  Cochran _  100.00 

Miss  Mary  N.  Cochran,  Jr.  50.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  50.00 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor _  5.00 

Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  W.  Beck _  5.00 

Mr.  Edmund  C.  Evans _  5.00 

Fifth  Congressional  Dist._  5.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell _  5.00 

Collection — Hotel  Adelphia  22.21 

Miss  Christine  Doyle _  1.00 

Mr.  Shippen  Lewis _  100.00 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


Paul  Institute 

2101  S  Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B. 
o  President 

Science,  Literature 
Mus:c  and  Art 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  •  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock _  5.00 

Miss  H.  Anna  Quinby _  5.00 

Miss  E.  Helen  Knight _  25.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley _  5.00 

A  Friend  : _  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright _  2.00 

Miss  Helen  Paul _  5.00 

Mrs.  Lillah  B.  Gray _  14.00 

Mr.  John  Pries_: _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Burns _  10.00 

L.  T. _  1.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers _  10.00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp _  25.00 

Miss  Evelyn  Hall _  1.00 

Mrs.  Sallie  Ginns _  10.00 

Miss  Emma  E.  Elliott _  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea _  25.00 

Mrs.  Ruth  Noyes  Crocker-  1.00 

Anonymdus _  12.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker-  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Nellie  W.  Perkins- _  1.00 

Dr.  Helen  F.  Perkins _  1.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan _  13.50 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt _  15.00 

Membership  Fees _  2.25 

\  _ 1_ 

Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  1,250.70 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  261,670.52 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
October  12,  1917 _ 

Contributions  made  to 
Michigan  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  C.  R.  Wilson— _  5.00 

Miss  Gertrude  B.  Hartz 1.50 


$262,921.22 


Total  collected  by  Branches  $  419.26 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  38,189.48 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  October  12,  1917  $  38,608.74 


•Grand  Total _ , _  $301,529.96 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Na¬ 


tional  Headquarters’ _  2,136.00 

Grand  Net  Total _  $299,393.96 


OUR  ADVERTIZERS 
ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 

Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1*15  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  '*  - 


636  Q  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

21 03£N0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  P*. 

f„PnualiZv0n  E,YE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
t  *Cild^x,1le^'T.In.^a,latl0D'  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


1222  Walnut  St, 

"Stgle  without  Extravagance”  PhiliJeJphia 


The  Suffragist 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Circulation  Manager,  Mis>  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 

Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 
Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 
Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 
Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 
Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 
Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 
M.ss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 

Do  Your  Bit  Out  of  Prison 
f°r  "The  Suffragist” 

NOT  every  suffragist  who  stands  for  suffrage 
now  can  go  to  prison  for  her  purpose,  but 
every  American  woman  can  back  up  our 
1  ront-line  fighters  in  Occoquan  by  doing  her  bit 
of  suffrage  service  in  the  woman’s  war  for  de- 
mocracy. 

The  suffrage  prisoners  in  Occoquan  are  glad  to 
bear  hardship  to  carry  on  the  struggle  to  win  the 
federal  amendment  from  the  Government.  The 
least  every  suffragist  out  of  prison  can  do  is  to 
help  spread  the  story  of  this  struggle  among  the 
thinking  women  and  men  of  the  nation.  Will 
you  help  us  do  this? 

The  Suffragist  is  the  only  magazine  in  this 
country  that  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  the 
federal  suffrage  situation  in  Washington  and  in 
the  states.  Will  you  get  new  readers  for  The 
x  S gffr agist  ?  Will  you  see  that  your  local  library 
subscribes  to  The  Suffragist?  Will  you  make 
the  editors  of  your  town  newspapers  read  The 
Suffragist  and  use  its  articles  and  editorials? 

These  are  ways  you  can  help.  Every  reader  of 
The  Suffragist  can  do  one  or  all  of  these  things. 

-  Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscriber,  for 
The  Suffragist” 

WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  13,  1917 

Mrs.  Nina  E.  Allender _ 

Miss  Alma  L.  Binzel _ 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan _ 

Miss  Agnes  Carter _ 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cosu _ 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley _ 

Mrs.  Victor  Du  Pont,  Sr _ 

Miss  Pauline  M.  Floyd _ 

Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Freeman _ ~~~~ 

Dr.  Gillette  Hayden _ _ 

Miss  Kate  C.  Heffelfinger _  _ 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _ 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein _ 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr _ 

Dr.  Margaret  Long _ 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _ 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Niven _ _ _ 

Mrs.  George  Odell _ 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Pierce _ 

Mrs.  Marion  T.  Read _ 

Through  Washington  Branch _ ~ 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore _ 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore _ 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 


Total 


34 


Open  Daily  9.00  a.  m.  to  S.45  p.  m. 


“THK  BUSY  COKNEE" 


Kami  $c  (So. 

8TH  3T.  AND  PKNNA.  ABB. 

Warm  and  Wooly 

SWEATERS 

Smart  and  Serviceable 

Mohair  Sweaters,  new  and  smart:  in  two- 
color  combinations;  with  large  sailor  collar  and 
borders  around  bottom,  collar,  cuffs  and  belt 
Choice  of  rose  with  white,  tango  with  blue, 
Copenhagen  with  orange,  rose  with  Yale,  cm- 
craid  with  white;  also  plain  green.  ^  50 

—Wool  Sweaters,  in  fancy  stitch;' Copenhagen 
with  white  and  com  with  white,  lobster  with 
W-  uC’  ,*n<*  lobster  with  reseda;  also  reseda 
with  white.  Made  with  sailor  collar  *7 e 

and  sash  to  match _ 3>0.  /  D 

—  Wool  Sweaters, #  n  r\r\  .  „ 

better  qualities  at _ #10.00  to  $16.50 

—Wool  Sweaters  with  Byron  collar,  fancy 
stiteh,  belt  in  back;  pockets  and  pearl  buttons. 
In  Copenhagen,  tan,  Hunter’s  green  0  a  iwi- 

and  rose.  AT _ __  $0.75 

—Wool  Sweaters,  in  fancy  stitch;  belted;  pearl 
buttons  and  Byron  collar;  in  black,  Copen- 
“.a?e.n’  <Punter’  Harvard,  and  rose.  Also  plain 
stitch  Sweaters,  with  shawl  or  Byron  collar 
and  pockets.  In  Harvard  red.  Hunter’s  green! 

CHOICE  _:pl  g_e_n  wlel _ $7-50 

Kann’s — Second  Floor 


Wc  Know 

Our  Book 


It  cost  us  a  bunch  of  Baencv 
to  learn  *11  the  little  kinks  of  printcraft-how  to  buy  in 
thoapen  market  to  meet  competitive  prices  andgire  aur 
patrons  the  same  jper-service  under  Bar  cond  tions— still 
they  come  we  please  all-’We  Grow ’Cause  We  Know” 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N  W,  * 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


THE 


A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  "The  Suffragist’ 
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National  Woman  0  partg 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

MarVlayernon7 3279  Charles  Street’  BaUiraore’  TeL  Mt-  New  York.  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 

Massachusetts.  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street,  p^East^d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 

Boston,  lei.  Tort  Hill  2825  381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 

MtnBMolo^JOe  StudmBuilding,  corner  Market  and  Fourth  Pennsylvania.  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 

New  Jersey.  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark  Rhode  Island.  S’  .,.„nster  Street,  Providence 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

party.  P  "  women  who’  reSardlnS  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware.  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming- 
ton  5580  w 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington  D  C 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 


Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  GiUon  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 
Organization 

Miss  Katherine  Flannagan 
Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Gladice  Greiner 


Miss  Natalie  Grey 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Katharine  Mullen 
Miss  Jane  Pincus 
Miss  Margery  Ross 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 
Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arisona 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Wyoming’s  Pride  in  Suffrage 

HE  Wyoming  State  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  is  behind  a  movement  to  make  De¬ 
cember  10  a  state  holiday  to  celebrate  the 
granting  of  equal  suffrage  in  Wyoming.  This 
first  state  to  give  women  the  franchise  passed 
the  suffrage  bill  on  December  10,  1869. 

.Resolutions  passed  at  the  present  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  state  federation  endorsed  the 
movement  for  national  suffrage. 

Where  Law  is  Still  in  Sway 

«the  gunman  who  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
J.  ployer  used  to  drive  the  picket  off  the 
streets  is  now  himself  driven  off.  He  is  a 
criminal  and  he  is  treated  as  a  criminal.  Pickets 
in  New  York  today  exercise  in  full  their  full 
legal  right  of  peaceful  picketing.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  permit  picketing,  any  more  than  you  can 
permit  free  speech,  unless  you  are  strong,  unless 
you  are  efficient,  unless  you  have  a  police  force 
that  can  control  a  crowd.” 

William  Hard  calls  attention  in  the  New  Re¬ 
public  to  the  force  of  order  in  New  York  City. 
Suffragists  must  contrast  such  a  condition  in  the 
one  city  with  its  opposite  in  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  Government,  where  women  peace¬ 
fully  petitioning  the  Government  for  liberty  are 
roughed  and  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  complete 
defiance  of  all  law.  The  contrast  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  in  Washington  the  police  them¬ 
selves  have  turned  gunmen. 

Liberty  Day 

EDNESDAY,  October  24,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Liberty  Day  in  solemn  proclama¬ 
tion  by  President  Wilson  for  furthering 
the  second  war  bond  campaign.  On  the  eve  of 
Liberty  Day,  fires  will  be  lighted  “in  every  city, 
town,  and  village,  and  at  every  crossroad  and 
country  schoolhouse  in  the  United  States,  to 
symbolize  that  America  is  keeping  alight  the  fires 
of  liberty  “for  the  guidance  of  a  darkened  world.” 

The  liberty  fire  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  kindled  by  Mrs.  McAdoo,  the  daughter  of 
President  Wilson,  near  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  too  far  from  the  District  jail  for  its  flames 
to  be  visible  to  the  nineteen  women  imprisoned 
there  for  asking  political  liberty  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  country. 

Woman’s  PI  ace 

CONVENTION  of  the  wives  of  employes 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
was  last  week  called  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  by 
John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the  company. 
Women  from  every  state  and  from  Canada  as¬ 
sembled  to  discuss  business  conditions  and  how 
they  can  best  co-operate  from  their  homes  in  the 
work  of  their  husbands.  This  is  the  first  gather¬ 
ing  of  this  kind  ever  planned  and  carried  out  in 
this  country.  But  Mr.  Patterson  some  years  ago 


held  such  a  meeting  of  women  connected  with 
the  agencies  of  his  company  in  Germany  and 
found  the  efficiency  and  welfare  of  his  employes 
increased  by  it. 

Mr.  Patterson,  a  strong  supporter  of  national 
suffrage,  gave  out  this  statement  in  regard  to  the 
convention:  “The  importance  of  woman’s  place 
in  the  world  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  suffrage  and  in  women’s 
rights.” 

The  new  idea  of  efficiency  in  industrial  life 
leads  the  head  of  a  great  business  to  recognize 
and  arrange  for  the  part  that  even  the  women 
whose  work  lies  in  home-making  play  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  machinery  of  the  modern  industrial 
world.  Surely  it  is  not  impractical,  when  more 
and  more  women  are  being  poured  from  the  home 
into  industry,  to  expect  the  Government  to  fol¬ 
low  after  business  in  adjusting  itself  to  new  con¬ 
ditions.  One  might  even  have  expected  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  hold  to  a  more  disinterested  standard 
than  business. 

Suffrage  Coming  in  England 

HE  British  government,  says  the  Common 
Cause,  English  suffrage  paper,  will  now, 
after  the  recess  of  Parliament,  put  through 
the  Franchise  Reform  Bill.  Parliament  ad¬ 
journed  before  getting  through  consideration  of 
the  final  clauses  of  the  bill,  which  includes  many 
other  phases  of  franchise  reform  besides  woman 
suffrage.  The  bill  has  been  again  taken  up  since 
Parliament  opened  on  October  16  and  is  to  be 
passed  completely  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  government  to  pass 
the  bill,  since  a  general  election  cannot  safely  be 
held  under  the  old  franchise  regulations  and  an 
election  may  have  to  come  at  any  moment.  The 
clauses  so  far  passed  have  had  such  big  majorities 
— the  woman  suffrage  clause  a  majority  of  330 — 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Plouse  is  clearly  favorable. 
The  press  has  stood  strongly  behind  franchise 
reform,  and  the  government  has  every  reason  to 
feel  the  country  behind  it  in  hurrying  the  bill  into 
effect. 

Half  democracy  in  England  has  already  proved 
itself  inefficient.  As  in  the  United  States  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  refuses  to  act  from  the  principle  of 
justice  in  giving  women  political  liberty,  is  being 
led  to  act  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

Democratic  America 

HEN  Herr  Hasse,  on  behalf  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Social  Democrats,  recently  urged 
to  the  Reichstag  the  need  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage  in  Germany,  he  declared  that  the  workers 
of  the  country  want  a  democratic  franchise  for 
the  German  states,  including  women,  and  that  the 
postponement  of  this  reform  till  after  the  war 
would  provoke  deep  unrest.  He  said : 

“At  a  time  when  throughout  the  whole  world 
there  are  such  great  revolutions,  it  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  here  in  the  Reichstag  a 
bill  be  introduced  extending  the  Reichstag  suf¬ 


frage,  including  woman  suffrage,  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  states.” 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  in  Germany, 
but  the  War  Administration  in  the  United  States 
thought  it  almost  treasonable  for  American 
women  to  expect  it. 

German  Women  Demand  Suffrage 

HE  women  of  the  free  town  of  Hamburg, 
Germany,  demand  immediately  their  full 
rights  as  citizens.  Twenty-seven  thousand 
women  of  the  city,  the  women’s  unions,  including 
the  ten  thousand  members  of  the  Hamburg 
Housewives’  Union,  have  co-operated  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Hamburg  Senate,  after  learning  that 
a  Constitutional  committee  has  been  appointed  for 
the  revision  of  the  franchise.  They  said : 

“The  proposed  revision  of  the  franchise  in 
Hamburg  is  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  whole  people  in  war-time.  Ham¬ 
burg  women,  in  common  with  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  feel  that  in  franchise  revision  they 
cannot  be  passed  over.  Without  comparing  their 
efforts  and  sacrifices  with  those  of  the  men  at  the 
front,  they  claim  that  the  war  has  prepared  them 
for  citizenship.  They  have  borne  their  share  of 
the  burdens  of  war  that  has  deprived  them  of 
sons  and  husbands,  whose  places  they  have  also 
had  to  take  in  the  labor  market.  The  great  share 
of  relief  and  social  work  has  fallen  on  them. 
And  they  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  reconstruction. 

“In  order  to  fulfill  their  duties  as  citizens  they 
claim  citizen  rights.” 

An  enormous  mass  meeting  supported  this  ap¬ 
peal,  declaring  that  the  importance  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  woman  worker  made  suffrage  neces¬ 
sary  at  once,  and  that  the  new  orientation  brought 
about  by  the  war  could  not  leave  out  women. 

War  Policy  for  Canada 

IR  ROBERT  BORDEN,  premier  of  Canada, 
who  has  just  formed  a  union  government, 
sets  forth  the  program  on  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  go  before  the  country  for  election  as 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  and  reform, 
including  national  equal  suffrage. 

The  liberal  policy  of  reform  he  outlines  in¬ 
cludes,  besides  the  franchise  for  women,  the 
curbing  of  excessive  profits,  labor  representation 
in  the  cabinet,  the  restriction  of  combines  to  in¬ 
crease  prices,  and  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
production  and  marketing  of  food. 

Woman  Elected  to  the  Alberta 
Parliament 

ISS  ROBERT  MACADAMS,  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Military  Nursing  Service,  is  one  of 
the  two  members  of  the  Alberta  Parliament 
elected  by  the  Alberta  soldiers  and  nurses  in  serv¬ 
ice.  Her  colleague  is  a  man  and  she  was  the  only 
woman  among  twenty  candidates.  Miss  Mac¬ 
adams  is  the  second  woman  elected  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  Alberta. 

Like  all  Canadian  nurses  Miss  Macadams  holds 
the  rank  of  lieutenant.  The  matron  ranks  as  cap¬ 
tain,  and  the  chief  matron  as  major — women  of 
all  ranks  getting  the  pay  of  men  in  that  rank. 


£>even  Months  Sentence  for  National  Suffrage  Leader 


ALICE  PAUL  is  in  jail.  The 
Administration  tools  have  sen¬ 
tenced  the  leader  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  active  wing  of  the 
American  suffrage  movement  to  serve 
seven  months,  on  the  charge  of  “ob¬ 
structing  the  traffic”  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

“I  am  being  imprisoned,”  said  Miss 
Paul,  as  she  was  taken  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  police  court  to  the  patrol  wagon 
that  carried  her  to  jail,  “not  because  I 
obstructed  traffic,  but  because  I 
pointed  out  to  President  Wilson  the 
fact  that  he  is  obstructing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  democracy  and  justice  at 
home,  while  Americans  fight  for  it 
abroad.” 

Dr.  Caroline  Spencer,  secretary  of 
the  Colorado  branch  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  who  traveled  from  Colorade 
Springs  to  Washington  to  petition 
the  President  for  justice  to  women, 
was  sentenced  with  Miss  Paul,  to  the 
same  term. 

THE  second  picket  line  that  Miss 
Paul  led  went  out  Saturday, 

October  20.  Three  suffragists 
followed  her  to  the  west  gate  of  the 
White  House,  where  for  five  months 
the  brave  picket  banners  flew  their 
silent  appeal  without  molestation. 

Dr.  Spencer  had  been  arrested  with 
Miss  Paul  on  October  4,  was  tried 
and  found  guilty  with  her  on  October 
6,  and,  like  Miss  Paul  and  the  other 
nine  who  picketed  with  them,  re¬ 
leased  without  sentence.  Miss  Gladys  Greiner,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Crocker,  of  Hins¬ 
dale,  Illinois,  whose  sister,  Ruth,  has  just  been 
released  from  Occoquan,  were  the  other  two 
pickets.  For  these  two  “first  offenders”  the  court 
resorted  to  its  former  practice  of  “$25  or  thirty 
days.” 

Miss  Paul  carried  a  banner  inscribed  with  the 
quotation  from  President  Wilson  that  is  the 
slogan  for  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Loan  of 
1917 :  “The  time  has  come  to  conquer  or  sub¬ 
mit.  For  us  there  can  be  but  one  choice.  We 
have  made  it.”  Dr.  Spencer’s  banner  bore  the 
watchword  of  ’76,  “Resistance  to  tyranny  is  obedi¬ 
ence  to  God.” 

The  pickets  went  out  at  four-thirty.  As  usual, 
the  police  let  the  crowd  gather  “to  see  what  the 
police  would  do.”  Then  the  four  women  were 
placed  in  the  patrol  wagon  and  taken  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  jail. 

THE  evidence  presented  by  the  prosecution  in 
the  District  police  court  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  on  which  two  women  were  sentenced 
to  half  a  year  in  jail,  was  this: 

Assistant  Corporation  Attorney  Hart:  Sergeant 
Lee,  were  you  oh  Pennsylvania  Avenue,'  near  the 
White  House,  Saturday  afternoon? 

Lee:  I  was. 


chief  question  at  stake  was  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  police  court.  He  said: 
“You  ladies  seem  to  feel  that  we  dis¬ 
criminate  in  making  the  arrests  and 
in  sentencing  you.  The  result  is  that 
you  force  me  to  take  the  most  drastic 
means  in  my  power  to  compel  you  to 
obey  the  law.” 

Miss  Rose  Winslow,  of  New  York, 
already  serving  a  six-months’  sen¬ 
tence  for  picketing  on  October  IS, 
was  in  court,  with  the  other  three 
arrested  with  her,  to  receive  further 
sentence  for  having  picketed  on  Oc¬ 
tober  4.  She  declared  the  confusion 
of  the  suffragists  to  be  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  court. 

“You  sentence  us  to  jail  for  a  few 
days,  then  you  sentence  us  to  the 
workhouse  for  thirty  days,  then  sixty, 
then  thirty,  and  then  you  suspend 
sentence.  Sometimes  we  are  accused 
of  carrying  seditious  banners,  then 
we  are  accused  of  carrying  purple, 
white  and  gold  banners,  then  of  ob¬ 
structing  traffic.  How  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  see  any  consistency  in  the 
law  or  in  your  sentences?” 

And  the  court  smiled  as  though  he 
were  not  after  all  concerned  with 
justice,  and  pronounced  an  additional 
thirty  days,  explaining  with  painstak¬ 
ing  care,  “First  you  will  serve  six 
months,  and  then  you  will  serve  one 
month  more.” 

ALL  the  suffrage  prisoners,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ten  who  were  in 
Occoquan,  have  been  removed  to  the  District  jail, 
and  are  locked  in  cells  two  by  two.  In  spite  of 
the  dampness  and  chill  of  the  old  stone  building, 
which  forces  the  women  to  wrap  themselves  in 
newspapers,  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  trenches 
of  Europe,  their  spirit  is  undaunted. 

Unlike  Superintendent  Whittaker,  Warden 
Zinkham  does  all  that  he  reasonably  can  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  prisoners  under  him  endur¬ 
able.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  brought 
in  from  Occoquan,  who  are  being  punished,  some 
letters  may  be  received,  and  two  a  month  written. 
The  prisoners  are  allowed  books,  and  fruit  may 
be  sent  them.  Best  of  all,  there  is  none  of  the 
petty  persecution  which  was  a  constant  trial  at 
the  District  workhouse. 

jail  today,  be¬ 
cause  they  asked  their  Government  to  estab¬ 
lish  democracy  at  home.  "We  thought  pick¬ 
eting  had  stopped,”  the  police  court  judge  ad¬ 
mitted.  Presently  the  Administration,  from  the 
police  captain  who  makes  the  arrests,  to  the  pow¬ 
erful  man  in  the  White  House  who  forms  the  pol¬ 
icies,  and  sees  that  they  are  carried  out,  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  right  agitation  cannot  be  crushed,  that 
the  only  reason  women  will  cease  to  remind  the 
world  of  political  injustice  to  women  will  be  be¬ 
cause  the  injustice  is  corrected. 


Alice  Paul 


Hart :  At  what  time  ? 

Lee:  About  4:35  in  the  afternoon. 

Hart:  Tell  the  court  what  you  saw. 

Lee :  A  little  after  half  past  four,  when  the  de¬ 
partment  clerks  were  all  going  home  out  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue,  I  saw  four  suffragettes  coming 
down  Madison  Place,  cross  the  Avenue  and  con¬ 
tinue  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  gate  of  the 
White  House,  where  they  divided,  two  on  the 
right  and  two  on  the  left  side  of  the  gate. 

Hart:  What  did  you  do? 

Lee:  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd  that 
was  surrounding  them  and  told  the  ladies  THEY 
WERE  VIOLATING  THE  LAW  BY  STAND¬ 
ING  AT  THE  GATES,  and  wouldn’t  they  please 
move  on. 

Hart:  Did  they  move  on? 

Lee :  They  did  not.  And  they  didn’t  answer, 
either. 

Hart:  What  did  you  do  then? 

Lee :  I  placed  them  under  arrest.  .  .  . 

Hart :  What  did  you  do  then  ? 

Lee :  I  asked  the  crowd  to  move  on. 

Captain  Sullivan,  too,  testified  briefly,  also  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  pickets  were  arrested  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  move  the  crowd. 

Judge  Mullowney  admitted  that  the  court  was 
nonplussed  at  there  still  being  pickets  in  the  face 
of  his  disapprdval,  and  Seemed  to  fed  that  the 


1  HERE  are  eighteen  women 


o 


The  Federal  Amendment  and  the  National  Party 


THE  National  Party,  which  was  organized 
early  in  October  in  Chicago  by  the  progres¬ 
sives,  the  prohibitionists,  a  group  of  the  so¬ 
cialists,  and  groups  of  single-taxers  and  inde¬ 
pendents,  has  made  the  demand  for  the  national 
suffrage  amendment  one  of  the  strongest  points 
in  its  platform,  and  has  invited  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  to  join  forces  with  it,  either  by 
completely  merging  into  one  political  organization 
or  by  co-operating  in  the  next  congressional 
election. 

The  opening  note  of  the  convention  touched  on 
the  suffrage  question.  It  was  sounded  by  John 
Spargo,  who  stated,  “This  iniquitous  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  sex  lines  must  be  removed.”  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Whittemore,  national  held  secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  addressed  the  convention  on  the 
work  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  recent  attitude  of  the  Administration  in 
imprisoning  women  for  picketing  the  White 
House.  Professor  Hayes,  of  Wellesley  College, 
also  spoke  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  how  far 
the  United  States  is  behind  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  on  this  question. 


THE  first  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party  turned  on  the  question  of  the 
national  suffrage  amendment.  It  read: 
“Universal  Suffrage.  There  can  be  no  equality 
of  opportunity  in  political  affairs  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  complete  democracy  so  long  as  one- 
half  of  the  adult  inhabitants  are  denied  a  voice 
in  forming  the  laws  under  which  they  are  to  live ; 
the  right  of  suffrage  shall  not  be  denied,  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex.  We  therefore  de¬ 
mand  the  nation-wide  enfranchisement  of  women 
upon  equal  terms  with  men,  and  favor  the  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  federal  Constitution.” 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  embodying  its  demand  for  the  federal 
amendment.  The  resolution  read : 

“Believing  that  our  power  in  this  great  strug¬ 
gle  for  democracy  in  the  world  would  be  enor¬ 
mously  increased  thereby,  we  strongly  urge  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  desirability  of  immediately  passing  the 
federal  suffrage  amendment  to  the  end  that  the 
forces  of  democracy  in  the  nation  may  be  solidi¬ 
fied.  To  make  our  democracy  complete  by  the 
recognition  of  equality  and  citizenship  would  add 


enormously  to  our  own  strength  and  be  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  all  the  forces  of  democracy  in  the 
allied  and  enemy  nations." 

In  the  course  of  the  convention  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  country  came  up  to 
Miss  Whittemore  to  testify  to  their  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Party.  Socialists, 
prohibitionists,  progressives,  single-taxers  and  in¬ 
dependents  of  all  kinds  offered  to  help  in  their 
home  districts  in  promoting  a  nation-wide  drive 
for  national  woman  suffrage. 

FOLLOWING  the  convention,  Mr.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  one  of  the  founders  and  leaders 
of  the  National  Party,  wrote  to  Miss  Alice 
Paul,  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  asking 
whether  the  Woman’s  Party  would  be  willing  to 
merge  with  the  National  Party,  and  suggesting 
that  in  case  a  union  were  effected,  the  two  or¬ 
ganizations  might  co-operate  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion  campaign.  This  proposal  will  be  laid  before 
the  Advisory  Council  conference  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  December.  It 
will  be  presented  to  the  conference  by  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  and  other  representatives  of  the  National 
Party. 


“The  Silent  Sentinels  ’ 

By  A.  Sussman,  Labor  Editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Jewish  World 

(Translated,  from  the  Yiddish  of  an  article  in  The  Jewish  World.) 


IF  you  have  been  in  Washington  you  surely  did 
not  fail  to  see  the  “Silent  Sentinels.”  If  you 
are  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  Capital  of  the 
Republic  be  sure  to  see  the  “Silent  Sentinels.” 
A  time  will  come  when  your  children  or  your 
grandchildren  will  read  about  the  “Silent  Senti-s 
nels”  in  their  school  books.  In  the  history  of 
the  struggle  of  the  women  for  their  rights  it  will 
be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold. 

Day  in,  day  out,  this  “Silent  Sentinel”  stands 
at  the  White  House,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
living,  pulsating  heart  and  ever  active  mind  of  the 
American  nation.  Summer  and  winter,  regardless 
of  heat  or  cold,  in  blizzard  or  in  rain,  in  storm 
or  in  sunshine — you  will  always  find  the  “Silent 
Sentinels”  at  their  post,  lips  mute,  but  with  de¬ 
termination  writ  on  their  faces;  their  hearts 
filled  with  protest,  with  chagrin,  with  sacred  fire 
and  deep  conviction  that  victory  will  eventually 
crown  their  efforts  to  obtain  those  human  rights 
of  which  they  are  now  robbed. 

THE  spirit  of  the  new  woman,  the  awakened 
consciousness,  the  highest  desire  and  the  no¬ 
blest  passions  of  twenty  million  daughters 
of  this  Republic  deprived  of  their  rights  are 
marching  behind  the  “Silent  Sentinels.”  Mute, 
but  resolute,  stepping  boldly,  they  are  marching 
on.  They  can  be  seen  but  not  heard.  And  yet 
they  speak  millions  of  tongues — theirs  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  storm  wind  and  the  volcano. 

Not  many  understand  the  language.  Some  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  do  not  understand,  but  all  feel  the 


significance  and  the  power  of  these  wordless 
“Silent  Sentinels.” 

The  “Silent  Sentinels”  are  more  than  their 
name  indicates.  They  are  the  veritable  advance 
guard  of  the  aroused,  self-respecting  among  our 
mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  sweethearts.  The  Sen¬ 
tinels  guard  nothing.  Their  mission  is  to  tear 
open  the  gates  of  the  citadel  behind  which  is  only 
half  of  the  democracy  of  our  Republic  and  to 
unite  them  with  the  other  half,  so  that  there  be 
real  meaning  to  the  word  democracy. 

IN  appearance  the  “Silent  Sentinels”  are  peace¬ 
able.  Their  weapon  is  nothing  more  than 
banners  bearing  inscriptions.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  the  embodiment  of  a  gigantic  military  army, 
which  is  waging  a  war  for  peace,  for  right  and 
for  equality. 

Fools  laugh  at  the  “Silent  Sentinel;”  cynics 
poke  fun;  rogues  endeavor  to  besmirch  it.  All 
that  is  old,  decayed  and  reactionary  opposes  it. 
Cowards  ignore  it.  They  whose  eyes  have 
learned  to  behold  the  souls  of  the  morrow  see 
the  shadows  of  the  approaching  event;  hear  the 
voice  of  the  future — they  whose  souls  are  nests 
for  freedom’s  dreams.  Right  and  equality  salute 
the  “Silent  Sentinels,”  for  they  are  united  in  the 
struggle. 

The  “Silent  Sentinels !”  To  the  petty  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  group  of  grey-haired  women 
and  blossoming  young  girls  who  have  “broken 


loose,”  who  have  forgotten  or  who  never  knew 
the  “higher  mission”  which  the  man,  in  the  name 
of  God,  has  given  the  woman — the  mission  of 
patiently  carrying  the  burden  of  life,  of  serving 
the  man  and  keeping  her  mouth  shut;  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  that  the 
man  may  have  to  enslave;  the  mission  of  keeping 
the  fires  of  the  home  burning  while  the  man  turns 
the  world  into  darkness. 

THE  “Silent  Sentinels”  are  women  with  cre¬ 
ative  genius,  patriotic,  proud  and  daring — a 
living  protest  against  a  false  democracy. 
Rebels  of  freedom  are  they,  who  have  shattered 
the  old  rusty  traditions,  discarded  the  old  con¬ 
cepts  and  forever  banished  the  laws  which  their 
bread-winners  have  created  for  them. 

The  “Silent  Sentinels”  are  the  royal  guards  of 
the  great  army  of  women  who  are  forsaking  their 
harem  life,  where  they  were  the  slaves  and  play- 
toys  of  the  man  for  thousands  of  years,  to  enter 
the  great  world  and  to  claim  the  historic  herit-  . 
age — their  human  rights. 

The  weapons  of  the  “Silent  Sentinels”  are  the 
banners  they  carry.  These  banners  bear  many 
inscriptions.  They  speak  to  you,  but  they  do  not 
tell  you  all.  You  can  read  more  in  the  sound  of 
the  women’s  determined  footsteps,  in  their  nor¬ 
mal,  healthy  heart-beats,  in  the  fire  of  their  eyes 
and  above  all,  in  the  eloquent  silence  of  these 
“Silent  Sentinels.” 


THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 
Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  rote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


An  Appeal  for  Protest 

» 

I  imPrisonnient  of  Alice  Paul  and  her  sentence  of  seven  months 
in  Occoquan  workhouse  will  serve  only  to  stimulate  members  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  to  work  with  renewed  energy  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  planned  by  their  fearless  leader.  They  know  that  their  most 
welcome  tribute  to  her  will  be  a  re-dedication  of  themselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  women.  We  send  you  greetings  of  good  cheer, 
and  pledge  our  best  service  and  financial  support. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthonv  in 
1875.  > 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


MARY  H.  INGHAM,  Philadelphia. 

This  telegram  to  headquarters  from  the  Pennsylvania  state  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  expresses  what  every  member  of  the  Party  feels  with  Alice  Paul 
in  prison. 

The  way  to  serve  at  once  is  clear.  On  November  10  the  last  picket  line  before 
the  new  session  of  Congress  will  demand  that  President  Wilson  direct  Congress  in 
his  message  to  pass  the  federal  amendment. 

Alice  Paul  and  the  sixty-five  other  women  who  have  served  sentences  will  have 
won  liberty  for  all  women  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty  if  suffragists  prove 
to  President  Wilson  that  the  strength  of  women  demanding  national  suffrage  now 
cannot  be  crushed  by  persecution. 

The  Administration  is  uneasy  because  it  has  played  with  woman  suffrage  too 
long.  Only  a  little  more  agitation  will  force  it  to  do  justice  to  women. 

A  protest  picket  line  one  hundred  women  long  must  go  out  on  November  10. 
One  hundred  women  standing  for  political  liberty  at  the  gates  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  that  makes  democracy”  its  war-cry  cannot  be  jailed.  One  hundred  women 
will  evidence  a  will  for  liberty  so  strong  that  the  Administration  must  yield  to  it 
and  pass  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  in  the  December  session  of  Congress. 

Come  and  make  the  picket  of  November  10  the  last  picket  for  freedom. 


The  New  York  State  Suffrage  Referendum 


ALL  good  suffragists  are  once  again  eagerly 
awaiting  the  result  of  a  New  York  state 
referendum. 

It  seems  this  time,  as  it  has  before,  that  the  tire¬ 
less,  valiant  effort  the  New  York  women  have 
put  into  their  campaign  must  bring  them  victory. 
Only  the  fact  that  the  forces  against  them  are 
under-ground,  secret,  elusive,  makes  the  prophesy 
of  victory  uncertain. 

At  any  rate,  whether  there  is  defeat  or  triumph 
ahead  for  New  York  women  in  November,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  now  the  channels  into  which 
the  strength  of  the  organization  built  up  for  the 
campaign,  the  energy  of  the  women  roused  for  it, 
will  be  turned  after  November? 

The  federal  amendment  and  the  work  for  it  in 
Washington  has  come  to  be  the  thing  in  which, 
even  beyond  their  own  state  work,  the  suffragists 
of  the  nation  are  interested.  If  New  York  women 
do  secure  the  vote  and  devote  their  new  power  to 
enfranchising  the  women  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
the  federal  amendment  will  receive  an  immense 
impetus.  But  if  the  New  York  referendum  is 
again  lost,  it  is  still  no  less  certain  that  when  the 
women  of  New  York  turn  their  experience,  their 
determined  energy  and  the  large  sums  of  money 


they  have  been  expending  in  their  own  state,  to 
federal  work,  the  passage  of  the  amendment  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  very  immediate  future. 

ONCE  the  national  amendment  is  passed  the 
problem  of  New  York,  as  of  all  the  other 
states,  will  become  so  simple  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  question  of  defeat.  To  get  the 
necessary  ratifying  vote  of  a  majority  of  one  in 
the  state  legislature  where  voters  are  above  the 
average  intelligence  and  votes  a  matter  of  record, 
would  indeed  be  child’s  play  to  women  who  have 
struggled  in  tenements  and  streets  and  remote 
country  districts,  to  win  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes,  illiterate  and  bought  in  the  city  and  state 
of  New  York. 

If  this  campaign  is  not  won,  the  proof  will  be 
sufficient  that  no  campaign  of  education  and  pleas 
to  individual  voters  ever  can  be  won.  In  many 
other  states  the  recent  referendums  have  con¬ 
vinced  suffragists  of  the  waste  and  futility  of 
state  work. 

IF  all  this  strength  in  the  states  could  now  be 
temporarily  united  and  directed  against  the  op¬ 
position  at  Washington  the  blockade  against 
the  amendment  here  would  rapidly  be  lifted  and 


the  way  lie  open  back  to  the  states  for  ratification, 
which  with  only  thirty-six  states  needed  and  suf¬ 
frage  already  in  seventeen,  will  be  readily  secured. 
The  superhuman  effort  put  into  state  campaigns 
can  benefit  the  women  of  that  state  only — 
whereas  the  women  of  the  whole  nation  would 
share  in  the  fruits  of  that  effort  if  it  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  Washington. 

In  a  united  campaign  of  all  American  women 
voting  and  non-voting,  directed  on  Congress, 
there  would  be  more  than  the  sum  of  the  strength 
of  the  various  state  organizations.  There  would 
be  new  inspiration  for  the  workers  and  new  dig¬ 
nity  for  the  cause  of  suffrage  in  the  very  fact  of 
a  great  national  concentrated  movement.  Every 
state  cannot  win  its  freedom  separately  because 
many  state  constitutions  are  to  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  not  open  to  amendment,  but  if  every  state 
could  and  did  enfranchise  its  women  itself,  the 
result  would  not  be  the  same.  The  freedom  of 
American  women  is  a  national  question,  one  fun¬ 
damental  to  our  national  democracy  and  repre¬ 
sentative  form  of  government,  the  just  settlement 
of  which  belongs  to  Congress  and  must  be  made 
a  part  of  the  federal  constitution. 


Why  the  Federal  Amendment 

By  W.  H.  Crichton  Clarke 

(Washington  and  New  F ork  lawyer  who  has  supported  the  New  York  state  campaign) 


HOW  much  more  treasure  and  time  must  be 
expended  by  women  in  fruitless  state  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  vote,  before  they  realize  that 
the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  their  goal  lies 
through  a  constitutional  amendment;  and  the  way 
to  that  is  a  congressional  resolution,  and  the  way 
to  that  is  a  little  presidential  pressure;  and  the 
way  to  that  is  through  woman’s  war  work  and 
her  voting  power  in  the  West? 

When  women  have  had  as  much  political  ex¬ 
perience  as  men,  they  will  realize  that  the  adroit 
plans  of  both  great  political  parties  in  the  last 
campaign  to  steer  them  away  from  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  and  up  against  the  case-hard¬ 
ened  prejudices  of  Eastern  voters,  is  the  most 
convincing  proof  it  would  be  possible  to  marshal 
that  the  constitutional  amendment  is  a  loaded  gun 
and  the  state  method  is  a  blank  cartridge.  A 
moment’s  thought  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  if  the  politicians  had  the  t  least  real  hope  of 
being  able  to  defeat  a  constitutional  amendment, 
they  would  submit  it  to  the  states  and  then  snow 
it  under  with  great  glee.  They  would  take  the 
keenest  joy  in  permitting  women  to  play  at 
amending  the;  fundamental  law,  if  they  did  not 
know  with  the  prescience  of  keen  political  vision 
that  woman’s  triumph  lies  that  way  as  surely  as 
her  discomfiture  lies  the  state  way. 

And  the  reason  bares  itself  to  fair  analysis: 


r-|~*  HE  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  fight 
JL  against  a  federal  amendment  must  be  waged 
out  in  the  open,  while  the  most  effective 
work  against  state  enfranchisement  is  done  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  The  federal  way  is  one  of 
open  measures  and  public  balloting ;  the  state 
way  comprises  hidden  opposition  and  secret  bal¬ 
loting.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  secret  ballot 
which  politicians  fought  so  long,  should  be  their 
refuge  in  the  fight  against  woman’s  enfranchise¬ 
ment  ? 

There  are  no  real  arguments  against  votes  for 
women,  only  prejudices.  Prejudices  can  be  safely 
indulged  in  the  secret  voting  booth,  but  in  the 
public  forum  they  are  boomerangs.  No  man  has 
to  justify  his  secret  vote,  but  his  public  act  must 
be  backed  with  candor  and  truth. 

In  the  state  campaigns,  the  politicians  can  play 
with  the  women;  with  a  federal  resolution,  the 
women  could  play  with  the  politicians.  The  state 
organizations  encourage  the  women  in  public  and 
then  secretly  vote  them  down.  The  politicians 
make  promises  to  the  ear  and  break  them  to  the 
hope. 

But  with  the  federal  plan,  every  promise  must 
be  redeemed.  There  is  no  secret  nook  or  cranny 
along  the  entire  federal  route.  The  President 
has  long  since  abandoned  any  attempt  to  explain 
his  failure  to  send  a  message  to  Congress,  but  his 
very  silence  publishes  volumes  to  the  world.  He 


tried  to  explain  once  that  he  could  not  initiate 
congressional  action,  but  the  reversal  of  his  own 
campaign  speeches  on  Panama  Tolls  and  the 
European  War  issue  has  shot  that  excuse  to 
pieces.  The  real  reason  is  that  he  knows  an 
amendment  would  go  through  and  he  is  afraid  of 
offending  Southern  supporters  by  starting  it  on 
its  way. 

But  the  fact  that  he  is  unable  to  justify  his 
action  publicly  and  that  his  every  state  paper  on 
democracy  is  converted  into  a  mockery  because 
he  is  unwilling  to  fight  for  complete  democracy 
but  merely  for  male  democracy,  makes  his  posi¬ 
tion  less  bearable  every  day.  He  is  out  in  the 
open  and  has  no  means  of  defense.  He  wants 
woman’s  support,  and  yet  is  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nize  her  rights,  and  the  shame  of  it  bites  into  him. 

LET  all  the  force  and  effort  which  women  are 
now  diverting  from  him  and  wasting  on  the 
red-herring  trails  of  state  campaigns  be  once 
brought  fully  to  bear  on  the  President,  and  his 
own  friends  and  supporters  will  be  the  first  to 
urge  him,  as  an  act  of  justice  and  an  urgent  war 
measure,  to  send  a  message  to  Congress  urging 
a  constitutional  amendment  enfranchising  women. 

Once  that  message  is  sent,  the  vote  on  the  con¬ 
gressional  resolution  will  mean  a  public  show¬ 
down,  and  it  is  not  popular  for  congressmen  to 
vote  against  woman’s  rights.  The  power  of  pub¬ 
licity  will  do  its  work. 
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Then  will  come  the  open  balloting  in  the  state 
legislatures  where  the  politicians  all  keenly  realize 
that  it  is  not  good  for  their  political  health  to 
vote  publicly  against  the  women,  and  that  secret 
balloting  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  difference  between  the  federal  and  the 
state  way  of  securing  democracy  for  women  is 
the  difference  between  candor  and  prejudice,  pub¬ 
licity  and  secrecy,  success  and  failure.  With  the 
voting  done  in  the  open,  the  women  cannot  fail; 
with  the  voting  in  secret,  they  can  hardly  succeed. 


WOMEN  are  too  keen  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  political  sagacity  of  those  politicians 
who  are  plotting  against  their  hopes,  and 
who  seek  to  camouflage  the  door  which  leads  to 
woman’s  success,  and  to  write  “welcome”  on  that 
door  which  is  intended  to  steer  them  up  the  blind 
alley  of  state  failures.  Women  should  now  know 
that  the  declaration  against  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  plat¬ 
forms  was  dictated  by  the  conviction  of  shrewd 
politicians  that  an  amendment  spells  speedy  de¬ 


mocracy  for  women,  because  it  means  pitiless  pub¬ 
licity  for  those  who  oppose  women’s  share  in 
the  common  rights  of  humanity. 

While  the  President  is  sending  millions  of  men 
abroad  to  fight  for  man’s  democracy,  let  him  also 
send  a  message  to  Congress  for  woman’s  democ¬ 
racy,  in  order  that  all  the  vast  energy  which 
women  are  putting  into  the  task  of  securing  de¬ 
mocracy  from  men  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  those  men  who  are  defending  their  own  votes 
against  the  onslaughts  of  Prussianism. 


Free  Russia  Calls  to  American  Women 

„  / 

By  Nina  Samorodin,  of  Kiev,  Russia 


SINCE  my  youth  I  remember  myself  wonder¬ 
ing  and  asking  questions,  Why  are  not  men 
and  women  equal  politically?  And  I  was 
told,  because  they  are  not  equal  mentally. 

This  answer  made  me  study  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  sexes,  in  theory  and  practice.  What 
I  found  I  need  not  tell  you,  because  you  know  it 
well.  Only  narrow-minded  people  dare  deny  the 
fact  that  women  and  men  develop  minds  alike, 
if  given  the  same  opportunity. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  a  country  where  the 
great  mass  of  men  and  women  were  equally 
denied  their  political  rights,  I  came  to  the  United 
States  a  little  over  three  years  ago  to  learn  in¬ 
dustrial  and  political  democracy. 

It  is  useless  to  tell  you  about  the  great  disap¬ 
pointment  I  met  in  the  labor  question.  No,  there 
is  not  such  a  thing  as  industrial  democracy  in  the 
United  States. 

IN  my  own  country  I  learned  that  the  women 
of  the  United  States  have  the  vote  in  a  few 
states  only.  Once  when  I  met  an  American 
I  asked  him  why  American  women  did  not  have 
the  vote  all  over  the  country,  and  if  there  were 
any  movement  among  them  for  it.  He  said: 
“According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  vote  and  to 
be  elected  to  political  office  after  he  or  she  reaches 
a  certain  age.  If  the  women  of  the  United 
States  do  not  vote  it  is  their  own  fault.”  I  be¬ 
lieved  this  without  question. 

Now,  after  being  a  few  years  in  this  country, 
what  did  I  find  out?  Yes,  that  American  friend 
of  mine  told  me  the  truth.  According  to  the  won¬ 
derful  and  democratic  Constitution  every  citizen 
of  this  country  has  the  right  to  vote.  So  a  woman 
has  the  right  of  being  elected  and  to  elect.  After 
the  Constitution  was  issued,  the  men  in  power 


thought  that  it  might  be  of  more  benefit  to  them 
to  monopolize  the  political  rights  for  themselves. 
So  they  did. 


Nina  Samorodin 

Imprisoned  One  Month  at  Occoquan 


At  first  the  women  did  not  understand  that  they 
were  being  robbed.  After  they  understood,  they 
began  to  ask  for  their  rights.  Not  being  compe¬ 
tent  in  political  dealings,  and  being  gentle  and 
polite,  instead  of  demanding  their  rights  they 
asked  and  begged  for  them.  This  was  the  first 
great  mistake  of  the  American  women.  A  thing 
that  is  stolen  from  any  one  is  never  got  back  by 
begging;  but  by  demands  and  by  force. 


So  the  women  went  on>  begging  and  in  seventy 
years  they  had  got  suffrage  in  seventeen  states. 
And  possibly  in  seventy  more  years  they  would 
have  won  in  this  way  the  rest  of  the  states  for 
suffrage.  4^ 

-Si? 

HE  National  Woman’s  Party  is  the  first  suf¬ 
frage  organization  that  has  taken  the  right 
course.  I  did  not  belong  to  any  suffrage 
organization  before,  but  now  I  am  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party.  As  a  Russian  I  believe  in 
direct  action. 

The  President’s  act  in  having  peaceful  women 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  workhouse  because  on 
their  banners  is  written,  “How  long  must  women 
wait  for  liberty?”  proves  more  than  anything  an 
old  Russian  proverb:  “The  truth  blinds  the 
eyes.” 

I  went  to  picket  and  to  the  workhouse  to  protest 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  its  injustice 
to  women.  In  the  workhouse  I  thought  for  hours 
during  the  long  nights,  “What  is  the  matter  with 
the  American  women  that  they  do  not  come  in 
hundreds  to  the  White  House  gates  ?  Are  they 
asleep?  Are  they  near-sighted  that  they  do  not 
see  that  state  suffrage  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem?  It  is  hard  to  spend  a  month  in  prison;  yet 
it  is  harder  to  be  exiled  to  Siberia.  And  fear  of 
Siberia  did  not  stop  the  revolution  in  Russia.” 

I  believe  that  the  working  women  of  this  coun¬ 
try  especially  need  the  vote  now  more  than  ever 
before.  Now  when  your  men  are  called  to  go 
abroad  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  you 
working  women  are  left  to  the  protection  of  men 
who  do  not  care  for  your  welfare.  Working 
women  of  this  country,  arise  now  and  demand 
your  political  rights.  Prove  that  the  American 
woman  is  strong  enough  to  help  herself. 


She  begs  the  night-watch  to  give  the  girl  water. 
One  of  the  matrons  leaves  her  war-bandages;  we 
see  her  hasten  to  the  cell. 

The  light  in  it  goes  out. 

The  voice  despairing  cries : 

“She  has  taken  away  the  cup  and  she  will  not 
bring  me  water.” 

Rain  pours  on  the  roof.  The  suffragists  lie  awake. 
The  matrons  work  busily  for  the  Red  Cross. 


The  Empty  Cup 

By  Katharine  Rolston  Fisher 


EVENING  at  Occoquan.  Rain  pelts  the  work- 
house  roof. 

The  prison  matrons  are  sewing  together  for 
the  Red  Cross 

The  women  prisoners  are  going  to  bed  in  two 
long  rows. 

Some  of  the  suffrage  pickets  lie  reading  in  the 
dim  light. 

Through  the  dark,  above  the  rain,  rings  out  a  cry. 


We  listen  at  the  windows.  (Oh,  those  cries  from 
punishment  cells!) 

A  voice  calls  one  of  us  by  name. 

“Miss  Burns!  Miss  Burns!  Will  you  see  that  I 
have  a  drink  of  water?” 

Lucy  Burns  arises;  slips  on  the  coarse  blue  prison 
gown. 

Over  it  her  swinging  hair,  red-gold,  throws  a 
regal  mantle.  > 
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National  Suffrage  Campaign  Through  the  Country 


Ann  Martin,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  at  the  Top 
of  the  Continental  Divide  in  Wyoming 


AS  THE  Administration  is 
forced  more  and  more  into 
the  open  in  its  efforts  to 
stamp  out  the  national  suffrage  fight 
by  jailing  suffragists  for  longer  and 
longer  sentences  in  the  District,  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  is  carry¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  the  federal 
amendment  situation  further  out 
from  Washington  into  every  state 
in  the  country. 

In  the  far  Northwest  Miss  Ann 
Martin,  vice-chairman  of  the  Party, 
has  recently  toured  Wyoming  and 
Montana  with  a  series  of  notable 
meetings.  After  Miss  Martin’s  Col¬ 
orado  meetings,  Dr.  Margaret  Long, 
of  Denver,  motored  her  into  Wyom¬ 
ing,  and  together  they  spoke  at 
Cheyenne,  Laramie  and  Caspar, 
everywhere  finding  Western  voting 
women  wide-awake  to  the  fact  that 
no  women  are  “free  women”  until 
all  women  in  the  United  States 
have  part  in  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Miss  Martin  reports  them 
keenly  aware  of  the  economic  and 
social  questions  at  stake  now,  and 
urgent  that  all  women  have  a  hand 
in  their  adjustment.  One  of  the 
most  important  Wyoming  meetings 
was  at  Caspar.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Winter,  county  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  wife  of  Judge 
Winter  of  the  District  Court,  presided,  and  strong 
resolutions  were  sent  to  President  Wilson  urging 
him  to  recommend  national  suffrage  as  a  war 
measure  in  his  coming  message  to  Congress. 
Mrs.  Winter  will  serve  as  legislative  chairman  of 
Wyoming. 

In  Montana  Miss  Martin  visited  Billings,  Butte, 
Helena  and  Great  Falls.  In  Billings  she  spoke  at 
a  tea  given  at  the  Northern  Hotel,  which  won 
much  added  support  for  the  Party.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
were  elected  :  Chairman,  Miss  Gwendolyn  Haste ; 
vice-chairmen,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Morrison  and  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Ridge.  In  Butte  Miss  Martin  met  the  leaders 
of  many  women’s  organizations  at  a  lunch  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Miss  Mary  O’Neil,  well-known  Mon¬ 
tana  suffragist,  and  spoke  at  an  evening  meeting 
that  brought  many  new  members  to  the  Woman’s 
Party.  Miss  O’Neil  has  been  made  acting  state 
chairman  of  the  Party  for  Montana,  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  S.  Fite,  a  state  vice-chairman.  Both  Miss 
O’Neil  and  Mrs.  Fite  are  elected  local  officers  of 
the  district  as  well,  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Deakin  the 
district  secretary. 

ANOTHER  front  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
drive  has  now  been  extended  to  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  by  Mabel  Vernon.  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  of  the  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  who  accompanied  Miss  Vernon  as  far  as 
Wisconsin,  had  to  return  East  at  that  point  be¬ 
cause  of  the  departure  of  one  of  her  sons  for 


active  service  in  the  army.  In  Milwaukee  Miss 
Vernon  spoke  at  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Victor  Berger,  wife  of  the  former  Socialist  con¬ 
gressman.  Mrs.  Berger  recently  resigned  as  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  state  suffrage  association  in  order  to 
give  herself  to  active  work  for  suffrage  now. 

In  Madison  Miss  Vernon  talked  to  the  faculty 
of  Wisconsin  University  and  representatives  of 
Madison  clubs  at  an  afternoon  meeting,  in  the 
evening  addressing  several  hundreds  of  students 
at  the  University  Forum,  and  arousing  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  a  temporary  committee  was 
formed  at  once  to  arrange  for  establishing  a  local 
branch.  In  Oshkosh  she  spoke  to  a  gathering  of 
women  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  O.  Edward  Werner 
and  at  two  street  meetings.  Other  meetings  were 
held  at  Racine  and  Richland  Center. 

In  Minnesota  splendid  audiences  in  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  heard  the  case  for  na¬ 
tional  suffrage.  In  St.  Paul  Miss  Vernon  met 
many  prominent  women  at  the  University  Club, 
at  a  tea  arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin.  In  Min¬ 
neapolis  a  noon  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Shubert  Theater,  at  which,  besides  Miss  Vernon, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Hunter,  a  Minneapolis  lawyer, 
and  Mrs.  Clara  Hunter  spoke.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Dyckman  Ho¬ 
tel  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Durand,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Potter. 

IN  the  Southern  division  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  campaign,  Miss  Maude  Younger  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  traveling  in  Mrs.  Gould’s 
“suffrage  car,”  have  toured  as  far  South  as 


Georgia.  In  South  Carolina  they 
addressed  a  series  of  unusually 
successful  meetings  arranged  by 
Mrs.  Nina  Allender,  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  cartoonist,  and  by  Miss 
Berta  Crone,  organizer  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party. 

In  Spartanburg  they  spoke  to  a 
great  mass  meeting  of  five  hundred 
men  and  women.  Ex-Governor 
John  Gary  Evans  helped  with  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  Mr.  Frank  Evans, 
superintendent  of  public  schools, 
presided.  In  Greenville,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughn,  state  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  over 
four  hundred  people  gathered  in  the 
Colonial  Theater  to  hear  the  women 
who  brought  the  truth  from  Wash¬ 
ington  about  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment.  In  Charleston  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
gathered  in  Hibernian  Hall  to  hear 
Miss  Younger  and  Mrs.  Gould 
speak,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  G. 
Harvey  The  committee  of  women 
that  arranged  this  meeting  con¬ 
sisted  of :  Miss  Susan  Frost,  Mrs. 
Robert  Gibbs  Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Harvey,  Miss 
Carrie  Pollitzer,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Bacot, 
Mrs.  Lena  Ottenlingui,  Mrs.  John  Gibbs,  Miss 
Mabel  Pollitzer,  Miss  Jean  Robinson  and  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Mclver. 

At  Orangeburg  they  spoke  at  a  mass  meeting 
arranged  by  Mr.  Fred  Wannamaker  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after  a 
luncheon  given  for  them  by  Mrs.  H.  Wanna¬ 
maker.  At  Gaffney  they  spoke  at  the  county  fair. 
Other  meetings  were  held  at  Columbia,  Union, 
Newberry,  and  Branchville. 

Miss  Younger  reports  that  everywhere  she  finds 
the  Democratic  South  alive  to  this  important  issue 
of  democracy  for  women,  and  keenly  aware  that 
the  Democratic  Party  will  be  politic  to  change 
the  attitude  it  has  hitherto  taken  toward  the 
amendment  for  national  suffrage. 

MRS.  ROBERT  BAKER,  national  press  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  suffrage 
prisoner  released  on  the  President’s  pardon, 
who  will  cover  the  Eastern  and  New  England 
states  in  her  tour,  has  recently  spoken  at  meetings 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Baker  is  this 
week  speaking  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cities,  including  Pittsburgh  and  Harris¬ 
burg.  Meetings  are  being  arranged  for  her  in 
New  Jersey  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  state  chair¬ 
man;  in  New  York  State  by  Elizabeth  Stuyve- 
sant,  organizer;  in  Massachusetts  by  Miss  Olive 
Mills  Belches,  state  chairman ;  in  Connecticut  by 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  state  chairman;  in  Maine 
by  Miss  Katherine  Morey;  in  Vermont  by  Miss 
Berta  Crone,  and  in  New  Hampshire  by  Miss 
Sally  Hovey. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


Admissions  from  the  Opposition 

F,  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when 
the  big  fight  is  to  be  made  for  a  federal 
amendment,  Mr.  Wilson  is  asked  by  congres¬ 
sional  leaders  to  express  an  opinion,  it  is  not  go¬ 
ing  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  predict 
that  the  President  may  furnish  more  aid  to  the 
cause  of  suffrage  in  this  country  that  day  than 
he  could  now  by  recommendations  or  utterances. 
.  .  .  The  chances  are  that  when  Congress 
meets  again  in  December  it  will  finally  dispose 
of  both  the  prohibition  and  suffrage  amendments. 
— The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Occoquan* 

HREE  months  ago  hardly  a  person  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  had  ever  heard 
of  Occoquan.  Now  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  nation  know  that  at  Occoquan  is 
located  the  mismanaged  workhouse  for  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  responsible,  as  the 
federal  government  is  responsible  for  everything 
in  the  way  of  governmental  affairs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  including  the  unjust  and  disgraceful 
treatment  given  the  suffrage  pickets.  But  for 
these  pickets  the  intolerable  conditions  in  the 
Occoquan  workhouse  would  have  probably  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely.  .  .  . 

Investigation  should  not  stop  with  the  work- 
house,  but  should  include  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  police  court  methods  of  Washington.  If  the 
farcial  procedure  employed  in  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  pickets  is  a  sample  of  the  manner 
in  which  injustice  rather  than  justice  is  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  capital  city,  we  think  it  is  high  time 
for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  District 
government.  ^ 

It  would  appear  that  a  municipality  controlled 
by  the  federal  government  should  be  a  model  to 
other  cities  instead  of  disgracing  the  nation  by 
the  stupid  and  inefficient  administration  of  its 
government. — The  Patriot  Phalanx,  October. 

Suffrage  and  Prison  Reform 

HEN  the  militant  suffrage  movement  be¬ 
gan  in  England  it  was  an  entirely  new  and 
not  altogether  painless  experience  to  the 
English  public  to  see  refined,  cultured,  educated 
women  of  blameless  character  jailed  among  com¬ 
mon  criminals.  This  experience  had  two  results : 
the  one  premeditated  and  planned,  the  other  inci¬ 
dental  and  entirely  unexpected.  The  result  aimed 
at  and  accomplished  by  the  suffragists  was  that 
woman  suffrage  became  a  political  issue  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  entire  civil¬ 
ized  world  was  forcibly  called  to  woman’s  strug¬ 
gle  for  equality.  The  incidental  and  unexpected 
result  was  that  England  was  aroused  to  the  crying 
need  of  prison  reform. 

Today  that  phase  of  history  is  repeating  itself 
in  the  case  of  the  Washington  suffrage  pickets. 
Women  of  the  highest  mental  and  moral  type, 
endowed  with  unusual  courage  and  perseverance, 


are  going  to  prison  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage;  they  will  come  from  prison  en¬ 
raged  at  the  treatment  accorded,  not  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  the  most  unfortunate  among  their 
sisters.  They  will  cry  out  in  the  press  and  from 
public  platforms  against  the  indignities  and  bru¬ 
talities  practiced  against  women  by  prison  of¬ 
ficials  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  indignities  and  brutalities  which  the  poor, 
terrified  women  prisoners  had  been  accustomed  to 
endure  like  dumb,  submissive  animals.  .  '  .  . 

The  suffragists  themselves,  who  are  going 
through  this  painful  experience  of  political  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  will  find  their  views  broadened  by  prison 
walls  as  they  have  never  been  broadened  by  free¬ 
dom.  They  will  feel  a  new  consciousness  of  hu¬ 
man  fellowship;  they  will  realize  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  that  most  cruelly  abused 
and  most  shamefully  exploited  member  of  their 
sex — the  bad  woman. 

It  has  always  been  a  pet  argument  of  anti-suf¬ 
fragists  that  woman  suffrage  would  give  the  bad 
woman  political  power.  The  suffrage  advocates 
of  a  few  decades  ago  answered  this  argument  by 
denying  it.  Modern  suffragists  answer  it  by  say¬ 
ing  that  they  are  perfectly  willing,  even  anxious, 
that  the  “bad  women,”  so  utterly  unprotected  in 
present-day,  man-made  governments,  should  at 
least  have  the  protection  of  the  vote. 

We  sympathize  with  the  refined  girls  and  cul¬ 
tured  matrons  who  must  eat  prison  fare  and  sleep 
among  common  criminals  for  quoting  Wilson  and 
the  Constitution;  and  yet,  in  our  hearts  we  can¬ 
not  feel  truly  and  deeply  sorry  for  them.  Their 
martyrdom  is  too  fine  and  hopeful  a  thing,  too 
promising  of  good  results. — New  York  Call,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1917. 

Universal  Drive  for  Democracy 

S  I  understand  the  big  idea  of  democracy,  it 
is  the  incorporation  of  many  lesser  issues, 
the  sum  total  of  various  ideas  on  liberty, 
right  and  justice;  among  these  issues  is  that  of 
universal  suffrage.  The  drive  toward  democracy, 
apparent  in  every  nation  today,  includes  a  greater 
or  less  struggle  for  universal  suffrage.  Why, 
then,  should  we  be  annoyed  that  some  American 
women  consider  it  their  part  in  this  universal 
struggle  to  fight  for  one  of  these  issues — the  one 
they  see  clearest,  which  appears  to  them  most 
vital? 

We  who  feel  it  our  duty  and  privilege  to  roll 
bandages,  collect  books  or  make  jam,  and  who 
thereby  acquire  that  exquisite  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment  without  which  we  are  dissatisfied,  may  be 
blinded  by  the  vividness  of  our  own  sensations 
to  the  point  of  intolerance  toward  these  others 
who  can  only  acquire  the  same  sense  of  achieve¬ 
ment  by  another  method. 

We  may  or  may  not  approve  of  their  picketing. 
The  “Kaiser  Banner”  may  seem  a  tactical  blunder 
of  the  gravest  order — the  Gallipoli  campaign  is  so 
considered  by  many  who  continue  their  support  of 
the  allied  cause.  If  democracy  in  its  largest  sense 


is  worth  plunging  the  world  into  blood  to  pre¬ 
serve,  isn’t  any  one  of  its  phases  worth  fighting 
for?  Should  the  sanitation  of  cities — and  poli¬ 
tics  ;  the  fight  against  child  labor  and  graft,  or 
for  universal  suffrage,  go  by  the  boards  because 
there  is  also  to  be  fought  the  fight  for  the  whole? 

To  those  who  believe  picketing  is  delaying  the 
federal  amendment,  rather  than  helping  it,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  wait  and  see.  Possibly  the  women 
working  in  Washington  may  be  better  judges  than 
we  of  what  political  method  will  force  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  through  Congress. — 
Regina  Lunt  Dodge  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Ga¬ 
zette,  October  3. 

The  Course  of  Revolution 

WISH  neither  to  -commend  nor  censure  the 
pickets,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  men  and  women  have  resorted  to  far 
more  violent  tactics  to  secure  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances  and  reform  of  evils,  for  which  at  the  time 
they  suffered  cruelly  and  were  criticised  harshly, 
but  in  later  years  were  praised  and  honored. 

There  was  once  a  tea  party  in  Boston  harbor 
which  brought  great  indignation  and  much  criti¬ 
cism  upon  the  men  who  participated  in  it. 

England  didn’t  like  it  a  little  bit,  and  even  some 
of  the  colonists  thought  it  an  unpardonable  waste 
of  good  tea  to  feed  it  to  the  fish,  but  now  these 
rebels  have  an  honored  place  in  history  and  are 
counted  patriots. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  back  so  far  in  history  for 
examples.  Take  the  labor  movement.  Where 
would  organized  labor  be  today  if  men  had  re¬ 
sorted  to  nothing  more  strenuous  than  picketing 
the  grounds  of  their  employers  and  carrying  ban¬ 
ners? 

Who  will  say  that  these  young  women  will  not 
be  remembered  in  future  years  as  the  band  of 
courageous  patriots  who  had  a  large  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  Government  in  very  truth  "a  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people” — 
without  respect  “to  race,  sex,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.’ —Hnwa  B.  Lewis  in  the 
Bloomington,  (Illinois)  Pantograph,  October  8. 

The  Democratic  “World” 

ONGRESS — and  the  country — have  “pro¬ 
claimed  liberty  through  all  the  world  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof,”  and  that  service 
will  never  be  forgotten. — The  New  York  World. 

Censorship 

UITE  a  joke,  that  arresting  suffrage  pickets 
for  carrying  banners  with  quotations  from 
Wilson’s  speeches.  Were  they  so  bad  as 
all  that? — Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Metropolis. 

And  Giving  Them  Six  Months 
in  Prison 

AGGING  people  who  don’t  agree  with  every¬ 
thing  the  Administration  does  is  a  poor 
start  towards  world  democracy. — Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  Metropolis. 


Complications  of  a  Half  Democracy 

WE  read  in  The  Official  Bulletin  of  October 
6  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  at  the  request  of  President 
Wilson,  is  going  to  issue  leaflets  “as  guides  to 
public  school  teachers  to  teach  children  democ¬ 
racy’s  meaning”  and  “the  privileges  and  duties  of 
life  under  our  modern  social  organization.” 

Those  will  have  to  be  very  well  written  pam¬ 
phlets  which  will  teach  Western  girls  that  it  is 
their  duty  and  privilege  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
Eastern  girls  that  it  is  their  duty  and  privilege  to 
stay  away  .—Alice  Duer  Miller  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Tribune,  October  13. 

We  Shall  See 

HE  former  Collector  of  the  Port,  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  resigned  his  post  because  the 
Administration  was  not  taking  a  sufficiently 
active  stand  on  woman  suffrage.  The  new  col¬ 
lector  is  a  violent  anti-suffragist.  If  the  Admin¬ 
istration  becomes  more  aggressive  in  its  suffrage 
policy,  will  Mr.  Newton  show  the  same  sincerity 
and  courage  that  Mr.  Malone  showed — and  re¬ 
sign? — Alice  Duer  Miller  in  the  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune,  October  13. 


WOMAN 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  “Eat  and  Grow  Thin” 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  4y  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
commending  ‘  Woman " 

“Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  read  'Woman'  by  Vance  with  (treat  interest. 
Besides  being  of  historical  value  I  think  it  cairies  a 
great  lesson.  I  would  advise  all  anti-suffragists  and 
women  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  their  own 
sphere  of  life  and  perhaps  neglected  to  observe  their 
own  many  failings,  to  read  Mr.  Thompson’s  book. 
They  may  perhaps  see  the  advisability  of  personal 
study. 

"O  wa’d  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALVA  E.  BELMONT 
(Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont) 

Price  $1.25  Net,  Postage  Extra — All  Book  Stores 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  October  12  Through 


October  18,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 

Per  Pennsylvania  Branch: 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock _ $  5.00 

Per  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dean: 

Collected  _  poo 

Mrs.  Ehling -  5.00 

Miss  Lucy  Daniels _  22.75 

Miss  Lucy  Daniels, 

(collected)  _  1.70 

Per  Miss  Mabel  Vernon: 

Miss  Romaine  S.  Peter_  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Lee _  1.00 

Miss  Agnes  Fergerson  2.00 

Mrs.  Dorris _  ,  .25 

Miss  H.  Anna  Quinby _  5.00 

Miss  E.  Helen  Knight _  25.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley _  5.00 

A  Friend -  5.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright _  2.00 

Miss  Helen  Paul _  5.00 

Mrs.  Lillah  B.  Graj' _  14.00 

Mr.  John  Pries _ c. _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Burns _  10.00 

L.  T. -  1.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers _  10.00 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Plamp _  25.00 

Miss  Evelyn  Hall _  1.00 

Mrs.  Sallie  Ginns _  10.00 

Miss  Emma  E.  Elliot _ _  10.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  McCrea _ 25.00 

Mrs.  Ruth  Noyes  Crocker.  1.00 

Anonymous _  12.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker.  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Perkins _  1.00 

Dr.  Helen  F.  Perkins _  1.00 

Mrs.  William  Colt _  15.00 

Mrs.  Catherine  Hoffman..  4.00 

Mrs.  Susan  L.  Ackerman.  25.00 

Mrs.  Amelia  H.  Walker..  8.00 

Miss  Lizabeth  Wiley _  2.00 

Mr.  R.  M.  Springer _  8.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw _  50.00 

Miss  Jessie  Anthony _  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  E.  Solly _  10.00 

Mrs.  William  H.  Blauvelt.  100.00 


Miss  Edith  Hall _  1.00 

Denver  Branch _  125.00 

Agnes  Chase _  5.00 

Mrs.  Bcrtram^W.  Sippy _  50.00 

Mrs.  van  den  Arend _  5.00 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke _  10.00 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Pflaster _  10.00 

Miss  Katharine  Morey, 

(collected)  _  .40 

Collection,  Bloomington _  12.75 

Collections  _ i _  27.18 

Membership  Fees _  13.50 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters - $  1,700.53 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  261,670.52 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters,  through 


October  18,  1917 -  $263,371.05 

Total  collected  by  branches 
through  October  18,  1917  38,189.48 


Grand  Total -  $301,560.52 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  branches 
to  National  Headquarters  2,136.00 


Grand  Net  Total _  $299,424.53 
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Suffragists  Attention  ! 

FIFTEEN  American  women  are  in  prison  now 
for  working  for  suffrage.  Alice  Paul  and 
Lucy  Burns,  who  started  the  fight  for  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  in  1913,  are  both  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail.  More  will  go  to 
prison. 

The  Suffragist  is  the  only  magazine  in  this 
country  that  tells  their  story.  Without  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  you  cannot  follow  the  progress  of  the 


amendment  struggle.  Help  this  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  now,  yourself.  If  you  do  not  yet  take  The 
Suffragist,  cut  out  the  blank  below  and  send  it 
with  a  dollar  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  21  Madison 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  you  are  an  old 
reader  get  one  new  reader  today. 
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they  come — we  please  all  — “We  Grow  ’Cause  We  Know” 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  0  Street  N.W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

21Q3IN0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


“The  SuflragiBt" 


Miss  Iris  Calderhead -  8 

Miss  Francenia  H.  Dale -  2 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie -  4 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Earle -  1 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall -  1 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Flannagan -  4 

Miss  Alice  Henkle - - -  3 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles -  I 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _  2 

Mrs.  Edmond  Kelley -  2 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr - . -  2 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton -  2 

Miss  Anne  Martin -  1 

Through  Massachusetts  Branch _ 1 

Miss  Marion  May -  10 

Through  New  York  Brench _  1 

Mrs.  George  T.  Odell _  1 

Miss  Marjory  Gibson  Ross -  1 

Miss  Lee  Anna  Starr -  2 

Miss  Mary  E.  Terry -  1 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks -  1 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon - - - , -  7 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore _  2 

Total _ , - 60 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Public  Speaking  Principles  of  Common  Law 

Parliamentary  Law  Practical  Business  Course 


Paul  Institute 

21 OT  S  Street. N.W. 
Washftigton.D.C. 


Mrs.  Nanette  B.  Paul,  LL.B. 
o  President 

Science,  Literature 
Mus'c  and  Art 


ROSE  VALLEY  SANITARIUM 

MEDIA.  PENNA. 

“In  a  valley  that's  really  a  hill"  near  Philadelphia.  Beautiful 
location  where  health-building  it  a  joy  to  the  weary  and  ill ! 

OSTEOPATHY  for  adjustment*  and  NATURE  CURE 
methods  for  every-day  living.  Booklet  on  request 
RUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  Physician-in-Chargt 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


VOL.  V.  NO.  63 
FIVE  CENTS 


OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  *,  1917 


President  Wilson  Says,  “Godspeed  to  the  Cause” 


National  Homan  a  party 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C„  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 


Connecticut.  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware.  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  17 timing 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 

fo’^Eist4  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


Indiana,  on  rieicner  oaviusa  «»****  A  v>w*» 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP.  Op,,  lo  .11  »«.<«  .h.,  i„  w.m.n  ,u«r.g,  ,h.  of  ,K  d„.  .Ill  •»,»«  1.  i,r„p,«i«  .1  ».  l..,r.„.  of  »*““*'  • 

party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty  five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J..  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md„  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker.  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departments 


Lobby  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Mrs.  Alvin  Barber 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 


Mrs.  William  Kent 
Mrs.  George  Odell 
Miss  Maud  Younger 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 
Organization 

Miss  Katherine  Flannagan 
Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 

Press  _  .  _  , 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 

Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 


National  Headquarters.  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


National  Organizers 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 
Miss  Gladice  Greiner 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White  .  . 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 

/<rMrs!aH.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Rush,  Marion  County 

Californio 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 

Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascougb 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
1 7  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
21  Madison  Place.  Lafayette  Square 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 

Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
l  llinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


Miss  Natalie  Grey 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Hourwicb 


Miss  Katharine  Mullen 
Miss  Jane  Pincus 
Miss  Margery  Ross 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa  . 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim  . 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 

Kansas  ..  ,  . 

Miss  Nell  Ainslie  Anthony 
1227  Polk  Street,  Topeka 

Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 

2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 

Louisiana 

Mrs  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 

MMrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 

Maryland  • 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts f 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Raul 

Mississippi 

Mrs  A.  C.  R-  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
J  ackson 


Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger  . 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 

Montana 

Miss  Mary  O’Neil  (acting) 

Montana  Hotel,  Butte 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 

New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 

214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

Newark 

New  York  • 

Mrs.  O.  II.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 

North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O  Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 

Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 

Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 
Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Inghatn 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richard  Jackson  Barker 
“The  Outlook,”  Tiverton 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.  Route  8 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxvt.le 

TeUrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenlans 

37  South  6th  St.  East.  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 

2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
West  Virginia 

Miss  Florence  Hoge 
Edgewood,  Wheeling 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  J  ames 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers.N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  william  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wta. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 


Mrs.  George  II.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  L. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  IN.  X. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  X. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  K«rley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King.  Wash. 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 


Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  111. 
Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 
Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal, 
Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 
Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison, 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 
Airs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Aloskowitz,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray, 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 


Secretary  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Airs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Airs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich 
Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Anz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Conn  Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

^  Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermejrer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis.  Texas 
Md.  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

.  M.  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Ariz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mr9  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler.  Ill. 


Arizona 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Clagett 
Nogales 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

First 

Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb  (Acting) 
Kentfield 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
41S  Court  St.,  Redding 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 
2500  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 
248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach 
20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorliees  Rood 
4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado  • 

First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long 
2070  Colorado  Blvd.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble 
706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 
545  Grand  Ave.,  Grand  Junction 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift 
Farmington 
Second 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  Ely 

181  Washington  St.,  Norwich 
Third 

Mrs.  David  S.  Rivkin 

Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker 
Blackfoot 

Illinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle 
5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Third 

Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Seventh 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
33  Bellvue  PI.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes 
633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  Blanche  E  Howe 
Freeport 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 
Seventeenth 
Mrs.  Davis  Ewing 

1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 
Eighteenth 
Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S  3rd  St.,  Champain 

Indiana 
Seventh 

Mrs1.  Flora  R,  Wagner 
712  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis 

Iowa 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Zoe  Park 
1033  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 
First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Roberts 

200  N.  Valley  St.,  Kansas  City 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans  (Temporary) 

\  Manhattan 
\Seventh 

Mrs.  John  Chapman 
Great  Bend 


Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jagcr 
1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 

Maine 
First 

Mrs.  R.  I ,.  Whitehouse 
42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard 
Cambridge 
Second 

nnce  Morris  McLouth 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson 
507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs  Minnie  E.  Brohke 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 
Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter 
Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 
3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Seventh 

M40  m?areI  Kennedy 
W  lllow  St.,  Lawrence 

Eighth 

M™  ?d,ward  C.  Teffrey 
4Z  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches 
Framingham 

M  ic  hi q  att 
First 

Eugene  Shippen 
100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

M"r.s-  Ada  Mumford 
Adrian 
Sixth 

Mrs  C.  S.  Watters 
513  Lapeer  Ave  ,  W.  Lansing 
Eleventh 

?*  K  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling 
Marquette 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  G.  I.  Keal 
43  Byron  Ave.,  Detroit 
Minnesota 
First 

M™',  Smith  Fuller 

406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lea 
Second 

Mrs-  W.  J.  Morehart 
Mankato 
Third 

Koyhed 

Fairbault 

Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 
Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mr 5.  E.  Dana  Durand 
915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

MLittPeIaFa.U!ngSley  Fu"er 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falla 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin 
121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 

Nevada 

C.  Bonnifield 
Yvinnemucca 

New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Kohert  Patterson  Finley 
Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 

Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle 
208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Third 

M rs.  F rank  Pattison 
Colonia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A  r .efforts 
421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Seventh 

Mrc  George  G.  Scott 

899  Valley  Road,  Montclair 
Eighth 

Mrs  C.  D.  Karr 
822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Kinth 

Mrs.  Charles  Fisk 
67  Prospect  St..  East  Orange 


Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead 
266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 
Now  Mexico 

Mrs.  Joshua  Raynolds 
3085  So.  High  St.,  Albuquerque 
Netv  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield 
20  W.  S8th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs  Marion  Holmes 
Hillside  Court,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Phillip  Comstock 
415  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs  Jeanne  Marion  Doane 
91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence 
177  MacDougal  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

M>ss  Kathleen  Taylor 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs  n  Elijah  T.  Keehn 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs  Rohert  Niles.  Jr. 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeen*h 
M^s.  Walter  Chambers 
161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 
Mrs.  Marcus  Marks 
4  E.  94th  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Nineteenth 

M™  ,  <2£re,nce  M.  Smith 
331  W.  lolst  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss >  ry  Eastm  an 
4  E.  70th  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 
Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer 

501  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
M’ss  Anna  Constable 
779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fifth 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard 
Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 
Mrs-  Abbie  K.  Townsend 
m  Patterson,  Putnam  Co. 
Twenty-seventh 
Mrs  R.  F.  Muller 
Monticello 
Twenty-ninth 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook 
_  20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale 
College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 
Mrs  R.  Paddock 
Malone 
Thirty-second 
Dr  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 

Miss  Cornelia  Krumbhaar 
Cazenovia 
Thirty- third 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears 
26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 
Miss  Gertrude  Keegan 
Mutual  Security  Bldg.,  Binghampton 
Thirty-fifth 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard 
Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty-sixth 
Mrs.  Edward  Gould 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-seventh 
Mrs.  Frank  Payne 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 

JS1  M“" 

Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead 
56  High  St.,  Lockport 

Forty-first 
Mrs.  Fotheringham 
410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-second 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Kendall 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Forty-third 
Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger 
519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 


Ohio 
First 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Adler 
Forest  Glen  Apt.,  Avondale 
Cincinnati 

Third 

Mrs.  Charles  Wood 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

M  s.  George  Dial 
307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 


Twelfth 

Miss  Florence  Ralston 
Shepard 
Oregon 
First 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson 
1355  State  St.,  Salem 
Second 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  436,  Pendleton 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
First 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob 
1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Fishstein 
.  1002  N-  6th  St..  Philadelphia 
Third 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Zelmanoff 
t  220  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 

Fourth 

MV1-  Mar,y  Hallock  Greenewalt 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fifth 

Mrs  Edith  W.  Niemeyer 
6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 
Sixth 

^^rs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder 
400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton 
Wyncote 
Sixteenth 

Miss.  Mary  Stecker 
Milton 
Seventeenth 
Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock 
Fayetteville,  R.  D.  No.  2 
Eighteenth 

Mr*.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 

T  ennessee 
Second 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Knoxville 

Texas 

Eighth 

Mrs.  E.  Clinton  Murray 
2917  Jackson  St.,  Houston 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Durell  Miller 
Yoakum 
Tenth 

Miss  Sally  Sloan 
Brenham 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Charles  DeGroff 
Hotel  Ordendorff,  El  Paso 

Utah 

First 

Emily  Berletsen 
Maryvale 
Second 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman 
-Kensington  Apts.,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 

V  irginia 
Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams 
601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Y.  T.  Snydor 
438  N.  Washington  St.,  Petersburg 
Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virgihna 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mr«.  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Anna  Jones 
Appomattox 

Washington 

Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson 
3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert 
Excelsior  and  Yakima  Ave.,  Yakim* 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice 
714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  France*  M.  Lane 
Cody 
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Notes  of  the  Week 


Cabinet  Member  Follows  Wilson 
Toward  Action  on  Suffrage 

N  October  28  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo  issued  a  statement  in  regard  to 
woman  suffrage.  He  said: 

“The  time  has  come  when  suffrage  should  be 
given  to  the  women  of  America.  It  should  be 
given  promptly ;  it  should  be  given  ungrudgingly ; 
it  should  be  given  gladly.  The  women  of  the 
United  States  have  in  every  way,  especially  since 
this  war  has  broken  out,  shown  themselves  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  right  of  suffrage. 

"When  America  emerges  from  this  war,  as  she 
will,  with  enhanced  prestige  and  responsibilities  to 
the  world,  women  and  men  alike  must,  upon  a 
perfect  equality  so  far  as  their  civil  status  is  con¬ 
cerned,  work  out  the  momentous  problems  of  the 
future  as  equal  partners.” 

Clearly  the  Administration  that  has  blocked  suf¬ 
frage  for  five  years  is  reversing  its  policy  and 
plans  to  enfranchise  women.  Mr.  McAdoo  hopes 
New  York  State  will  “set  an  example  to  the  coun¬ 
try  of  just  and  progressive  action.”  Both  Presi¬ 
dent  Vyilson’s  statement  on  suffrage  last  week 
and  that  of  his  henchman  mean  that  the  national 
Government  is  itself  going  to  move  for  suffrage, 
or  they  mean  nothing. 

Reformation 

OUR  hundred  years  ago,  on  October  31,  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  nailed  his  95  theses  to  the  door  of 
the  Castle  Church  in  Wittenberg,  challeng¬ 
ing  religious  autocracy.  This  radical  act  of  revolt 
was  not  at  all  popular  at  the  time;  it  almost 
cost  Luther  his  life  with  the  authority  he  dared  to 
question.  But  it  kindled  a  religious  revolution 
that  went  far. 

The  pickets  who  uphold  banners  at  the  gates 
of  a  political  autocrat,  four  hundred  years  later, 
challenging  his  right  to  keep  suffrage  from 
women,  are  led  by  the  same  spirit  for  democracy 
that  led  Luther.  They  have  lighted  a  political 
revolution  that  will  go  farther  than  the  revolution 
started  by  Luther. 

Picketing  Legal  in  Nebraska 

THE  right  of  labor  unions  to  make  use  of  the 
peaceful  picket  was  upheld  by  a  Nebraska 
judge  last  week  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  at¬ 
torney  general  of  the  state  against  Omaha  unions 
and  opposed  employers  to  prevent  their  carrying 
differences  to  a  point  dangerous  to  the  orderly 
course  of  business.  The  court  held  “The  right  of 
the  unions  to  do  things  in  furtherance  of  their 
aims,  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  is  clear.” 

The  right  of  women  peacefully  to  picket  the 
Government  to  get  redress  of  their  political  griev¬ 
ances  is  meanwhile  stamped  into  the  dust  of  the 
police  court  at  the  Capital  by  a  Government  that 
wants  power,  not  justice. 


Indiana  Suffrage  Invalid 

HE  Indiana  Supreme  Court  decided  on  Octo¬ 
ber  26  that  the  partial  suffrage  bill  passed 
by  the  last  legislature  is  unconstitutional. 
The  decision  stated  that  since  the  state  constitu¬ 
tion  defines  voters  as  “male  citizens,”  the  legisla¬ 
ture  has  no  authority  to  grant  the  franchise  to 
women  under  the  present  constitution.  Indiana 
women  were  preparing  to  vote  in  the  November 
municipal  elections,  with  strong  interest  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  women’s  vote  toward  re¬ 
form  candidates. 

The  Indiana  decision  will  have  immediate  effect 
on  the  suffrage  laws  in  other  states.  A  dispatch 
from  North  Dakota,  where  presidential  suffrage 
was  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  reports  that  the 
law  will  be  tested  at  once  on  the  same  grounds 
that  the  constitution  defines  voters  as  “male  citi¬ 
zens.”  The  same  is  true  of  the  suffrage  situation 
in  Arkansas,  where  the  legislature  recently  gave 
women  the  right  to  vote  at  the  primaries. 

Constitutional  lawyers  of  Nebraska  believe  that 
the  Indiana  decision  will  not  affect  the  presiden¬ 
tial  suffrage  bill  in  that  state.  The  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  the  law  there  has  not  yet  been  questioned, 
though  a  movement  is  under  way  to  force  a  refer¬ 
endum  on  the  question  of  its  repeal.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  suffrage  law  is  also  not  parallel,  it  is  thought, 

to  the  Indiana  case,  and  will  not  be  affected. 

v 

Suffrage  Referendums  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan 

HIO  and  Michigan,  as  well  as  New  York, 
will  vote  on  suffrage  referendums  in  the 
November  elections.  In  Ohio  the  referen¬ 
dum  will  decide  presidential  suffrage.  The  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  this  week  handed  down  the  de¬ 
cision  making  the  appeal  to  the  voters  necessary 
in  a  suit  brought  by  suffragists  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  referendum.  The  last  legislature  passed  the 
presidential  suffrage  bill.  At  once  opponents  of 
the  bill  made  a  petition  for  a  referendum.  Suf¬ 
fragists  have  attacked  the  legality  of  the  petition 
of  seventy  thousand  names,  claiming  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  names  were  fraudulent.  The  Court 
has  decided  against  the  suffragists. 

Michigan  will  vote  on  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  providing  full  suffrage. 

Suffrage  Situation  in  England 

ISS  CHRYSTAL  MACMILLAN,  English 
suffragist,  reports  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  the  progress  of  the  Franchise  Bill 
in  the  English  Parliament. 

“There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  some  6,000,- 
000  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  women  will 
have  acquired  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
Parliament  by  November  or  December  of  this 
year.  Unlike  similar  laws  for  woman  suffrage  in 
the  United  States,  Norway,  Finland  and  Denmark, 
it  is  probable  that  this  bill  does  not  carry  with  it 
the  right  for  women  to  stand  as  members  of  Par¬ 


liament.  As  the  bill  now  stands  the  proposal  is 
that  women  who  are  occupiers  of  premises, 
whether  as  owners,  tenants  or  lodgers  of  rooms 
taken  in  an  unfurnished  state,  shall  have  the  local 
government  franchise  from  the  age  of  21.  For 
the  parliamentary  franchise  in  addition  to  women 
university  graduates  over  30,  women  over  30  with 
the  above  local  government  qualifications  and  the 
wives  over  30  of  men  with  these  qualifications 
shall  have  the  parliamentary  vote.  .  .  . 

"This  is  essentially  a  compromise  measure.  All 
parties,  however,  realize  that  it  is  better  to  accept 
this  compromise  than  have  nothing  at  all  .  .  . 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  hardly  take  the  risk  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  pass  this  all-important  measure.  It  would 
put  so  much  power  of  criticism  into  the  hands  of 
his  opponents  at  the  general  election,  and  give 
such  a  magnificent  electioneering  cry  to  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

“It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  a  coun¬ 
try  ostensibly  fighting  for  democracy,  whether  it 
be  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  to 
deny  to  one-half  of  its  citizens  the  political  liberty 
they  require  and  demand.” 

Madame  Breshkovsky  Chairman 
of  the  Russian  Parliament 

HEN  Premier  Kerensky,  of  Russia,  opened 
the  Russian  preliminary  parliament  in 
Petrograd  on  October  20,  he  offered  the 
presidential  chair  to  Madame  Catharine  Bresh¬ 
kovsky,  “Grandmother  of  the  Revolution,”  who 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  parliament.  In  her 
speech  as  temporary'  chairman,  she  discussed  the 
land  question,  one  of  the  main  questions  to  be 
solved  in  Russia,  declaring  that  the  peop’e  must 
be  masters  of  the  soil  they  cultivate.  She  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  ovation. 

News  from  Neighbor  Women 

HE  military  authorities  of  the  province  of 
Stettin,  The  Mark,  Madeburg,  and  Kassel, 
in  Germany,  have  forbidden  all  suffrage 
meetings,  German  women  report  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Woman  Suffrage  News. 

The  German  government  has  not  yet  b  gun  to 
jail  the  women  who  are  there  protesting  in  greater 
and  greater  numbers  against  the  autocracy  that 
keeps  them  disfranchised.  In  Germany  the  au¬ 
thorities,  it  seems,  hardly  care  to  go  to  th  lengths 
to  preserve  autocracy  that  the  United  States  dares 
“to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world.” 

First  Step  for  Hungarian  Women 

VAZSONYI,  the  minister  charged  with 
•  the  Hungarian  Franchise  Reform  Bill, 
will  introduce  his  bill  in  the  autumn  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  The  government  plan  is  to 
compromise  with  Plungarian  suffragists  by  en¬ 
franchising  war  widows,  women  with  businesses; 
and  women  who  have  passed  examinations. 

Hungarian  women  recently  sent  a  message  of 
congratulation  to  the  women  of  their  enemy 
country,  England,  on  their  hope  of  political  free¬ 
dom. 


The  Spirit  to  Carry  On 


FOUR  suffragists  who  had  “blocked  the  traf¬ 
fic”  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  a  reminder 

• 

to  the  President  and  the  public  that  “democ¬ 
racy  begins  at  home,”  were  welcomed  back  to 
Headquarters  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  thirty-day  jail  sentence. 

Miss  Ernestine  Hara  and  Miss  Hilda  Blumborg, 
of  New  York;  Mrs.  Peggy  Baird  Johns,  of  St. 
Louis;  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood  Kessler,  of 
Denver,  walked  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a 
month  ago,  carrying  a  twelve-foot  banner  in¬ 
scribed  with  this  “seditious”  quotation  from  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson: 

“We  have  seen  a  good  many  singular  things 
happen  recently.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  un¬ 
patriotic  to  criticize  public  action.  Well,  if  it  is, 
then  there  is  a  deep  disgrace  resting  upon  the 
origin  of  this  nation.  This  nation  originated  in 
the  sharpest  sort  of  criticism  of  public  policy.  We 
originated,  to  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  in  a  kick, 
and  if  it  be  unpatriotic  to  kick,  why  then  the 
grown  man  is  unlike  the  child.  We  have  forgotten 
the  very  principle  of  our  origin  if  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  to  object,  how  to  resist,  how  to  agi¬ 
tate,  how  to  pull  down  and  build  up,  even  to  the 
extent  of  revolutionary  practices,  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  readjust  matters.  I  have  forgotten  my 
history  if  that  be  not  true  history.” 

The  banner  was  allowed  to  stand  only  a  few 
minutes  at  the  White  House  gates  before  the 
banner-bearers  were  arrested  and  started  on  the 
road  to  Occoquan.  They  served  part  of  their  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  workhouse  and  the  last  ten  days  in 
the  District  jail. 

The  drawing-rooms  of  Cameron  House  were 
decorated  with  the  gay  picket  banners  that  have 
been  carried  on  the  line  in  the  last  month.  The 
hostesses  for  the  evening  were  Mrs.  George  T. 
Odell,  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  Mrs.  Warren 
Baldwin  Bayley,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Wynne. 
Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley  presided,  introducing  the 
speakers  as  women  who  “think  new.”  She  said : 

ii  T  T  is  difficult  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind, 
1  coming  into  a  group  of  enthusiastic  and  in¬ 
spired  suffragists,  not  to  drop  into  that  old 
phrase,  ‘It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  here 
tonight.’  But  I  cannot  regard  anything  with 
pleasure  since  last  Monday,  when  for  the  first 
time  I  was  present  at  a  police  court  trial,  and  was 


stirred  to  the  depths  by  seeing  noble-hearted 
women  hailed  off  to  jail  for  doing  what?  For 
striving  to  realize  their  ideal  of  democracy.  It 
seems  as  if  suddenly  we  were  back  in  the  early 
days  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  the 
spirit  of  the  women  was  so  fine,  and  the  power 
that  arrested  them  was  so  blind  and  arbitrary. 
So  it  is  impossible  now  to  enjoy  freedom,  sun¬ 
shine,  or  proper  food,  while  realizing  that  twenty 
of  our  members  are  deprived  of  even  fundamental 
things,  in  order  to  benefit  us  and  the  rest  of 
American  womankind. 

“It  is  so  easy  to  listen  and  to  follow  the  crowd, 
and  to  do  the  thing  that  is  respectable  and  ex¬ 
pected,  and  so  hard  to  step  aside  from  the  beaten 
path  to  find  a  short  cut  and  hew  out  a  new  way 
to  reach  a  goal.  .  .  .  Picketing  breaks  no  law, 
and  involves  no  injury  except  to  those  brave 
spirits  who  are  thus  voicing  to  the  Administration 
the  protest  of  women  against  their  unenfranchise¬ 
ment.  As  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  has  said : 

‘To  think  new.  That  takes  courage  grim, 

As  led  Columbus  over  the  world’s  rim. 

To  think  it  costs  some  courage.  And  to  go. 

Try  it.  It  takes  every  power  you  know.’ 

“We  are  going  to  hear  some  of  those  who  have 
had  the  courage  to  think  new,  and  to  live  up  to 
their  thoughts,  even  to  the  horrors  of  a  prison 
cell.” 

MRS.  MARGARET  WOOD  KESSLER,  of 
Colorado,  told  the  message  she  will  carry 
back  to  the  other  enfranchised  women  of 
the  West. 

“I  want  to  go  back  to  the  women  voters  of  the 
West.  I  want  to  tell  them  what  their  unenfran¬ 
chised  sisters  are  enduring  for  the  sake  of  politi¬ 
cal  liberty,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  deep  patriot¬ 
ism  that  demands  democracy  at  home.  I  want  to 
appeal  to  them  to  heed  and  to  help  in  this  bitter 
struggle.  Women  have  never  appealed  to  women 
in  vain.  The  women  of  the  West  will  hear,  and 
rise,  and  act.” 

Miss  Hilda  Blumborg,  Mrs.  Peggy  Johns  and 
Miss  Ernestine  Hara  also  spoke,  putting  into  vivid 
words  the  impulse  for  working  out  their  vision  of 
democracy  that  led  them  to  the  picket  line  and  a 
prison  sentence.  Miss  Beulah  Amidon,  press  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  who  was  with  Inez 


Milholland  Boissevain  at  her  last  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco,  was  the  final  speaker. 

HE  federal  amendment  is  bigger  than 
A  workhouse  walls  or  prison  bars.  It  is  a 
principle  that  cannot  be  confined.  Women 
of  sufficient  vision  to  see  political  liberty  for  all 
American  women  are  women  of  sufficient  fiber  to 
endure  the  small  inconveniences  and  discomforts 
of  a  jail  sentence.  Tonight  there  are  women  in 
the  District  jail  who  are  possibly  hungry,  doubt¬ 
less  cold,  and  very  lonely.  But  they  would  be  the 
first  women  to  say  to  us,  never  mind  about  our 
bad  food  and  our  hard  beds  and  the  stifling  air 
we  breathe.  Our  job  is  to  endure  these  things, 
and  we  can  do  it.  It  is  for  the  women  on  the 
outside  to  take  their  energy  and  their  en.husiasm 
and  to  carry  on  the  work  without  ceasing,  day  by 
day,  until  the  federal  amendment  is  achieved. 

“It  was  a  year  ago  tonight  that  Inez  Milholland 
spoke  for  the  last  time  in  public.  Hers  was  the 
spirit  we  must  have,  the  spirit  to  carry  on.  I 
think  that  if  she  could  see  the  picket  banners,  if 
she  could  know  the  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty 
that  some  women  are  making,  if  she  could  know 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  thousands  of  women 
are  backing  their  protest,  resolved  that  it  shall  not 
be  in  vain,  that  she  would  feel  the  prophecy  she 
made  a  year  ago,  and  died  in  making,  is  being  ful¬ 
filled — ‘We  do  not  put  our  faith  in  any  man  or 
in  any  party.  We  put  our  faith  in  women,  and 
they  will  not  fail.’  ” 

^pHE  seventeen  suffrage  prisoners  remaining 
A  in  the  District  jail  are  still  held  in  solitary 
confinement.  They  are  not  allowed  to  see 
their  friends,  to  have  reading  matter  or  mail  or 
extra  food  sent  in. 

Ten  pickets,  Lucy  Burns  and  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  the  White  House  gates  on  September 
4,  will  be  released,  after  serving  their  sixty-day 
sentence,  on  Sunday,  November  4.  A  supper  in 
their  honor  will  be  held  that  evening  at  Cameron 
House.  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker,  of  Baltimore, 
will  act  as  toastmistress,  and  Lucy  Burns,  Lucy 
Branham,  Mary  Winsor  and  others  will  relate 
their  recent  experiences,  and  tell  why,  in  spite 
of  the  hardships  they  have  endured,  they  are 
ready  to  go  “back  to  jail  again  and  again  and 
again,  until  we  have  the  federal  amendment.” 


The  November  Tenth  Protest 


A  DRAMATIC  protest  against  the  unjust 
sentence  and  cruel  treatment  imposed  on 
Alice  Paul  and  the  suffragists  imprisoned 
in  the  Washington  District  jail  will  be  made  on 
November  10,  when  the  “long  picket  line”  will 
stand  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House,  aski  g 
justice  to  all  women  now. 

From  Massachusetts,  Utah,  Maryland,  Colorado, 
California,  Washington,  Louisiana,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania,  pickets 
are  already  on  the  way,  to  carry  the  brave  ban¬ 


ners,  with  their  silent  plea  for  democracy  at 
home. 

The  banners  for  November  10  will  bear  a  spe¬ 
cial  petition  to  the  President,  asking  that  he  make 
a  demand  for  the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  a  part  of  his  message  to  the  Decemb  r  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 

While  the  plans  for  the  long  line  go  forward 
in  Cameron  House,  Alice  Paul,  Rose  Winslow, 
Maud  Jamison,  Lucy  Burns,  Lucy  Branham,  and 
twelve  other  suffragists  are  held  incommunicado 


in  solitary  confinement  in  the  District  jail.  They 
are  in  cells  so  tiny  that  they  can  touch  both 
walls  with  their  finger  tips.  They  can  have  no 
clean  clothing,  no  reading  matter,  no  extra  food 
sent  in,  no  writing  materials,  no  visits  from 
friends  or  reliatives,  no  communication  whatever 
with  the  outside  world.  Though  obviously  ppbti- 
cal  offenders,  they  are  receiving  the  treatment 
usually  reserved  for  the  most  depraved  law¬ 
breakers. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

ART  ICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced, 

la  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
ihompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Reported 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  rote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

I  In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adve  rse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

}882,  Pavorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1o^2,  bavorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House  _ 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

}884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

V oted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(ot  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  bv  H 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

Ja£Ua-,7  !2V1915‘  Yeas  174>  na-vs  204,  failing 
by  78  ot  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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President  Wilson  Endorses  National  Suffrage 

) RESIDENT  WILSON  on  the  25th  of  October  endorsed  suffrage  for  the 
women  of  this  nation  as  a  war  measure. 

iS^alc  p  1  'IC  who*e  world  now,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  witnessing  a  struggle  between  two 
ideals  of  government.  It  is  a  struggle  which  goes  deeper  and  touches  mo  “of  the 

Xetreanl'riSr'^P?  f  :U1>’  juggle  that  has  ev"r  ta£ 

a  situatmn  wh  rh  settlement  of  the  questions  that  lie  on  the  surface  can  satisfy 
a  situation  which  requires  that  the  questions  which  lie  underneath  and  at  ti-,1 

foundation  should  also  be  settled  and  settled  right.  I  am  free  ,o  say  that  I  think 
tiom”UeStl°n  0i  W°man  SUffrage  1S'  °ne  of  those  Tuitions  which  lie  a^  the  founda- 

He  stated  clearly  that  the  war  burdaiing  the  country  cannot  excuse  the  leaders 
ot  any  party  in  neglecting  the  question  women  are  pressing  upon  them.  The  war 
is  the  reason  for  pressing  suffrage  now. 

_  “Tk6  WorAd  has  witnessed  a  slow  political  reconstruction,  and  men  have  gen- 
fbm  t’  Jeen  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  slowness  of  the  process.  But  I  believe 
at  tms  wai  is  going  so  to  quicken  the  convictions  and  the  consciousness  of  man¬ 
kind  with  regard  to  political  questions  that  the  speed  of  reconstruction  w  U  be 

Si^f1 1?6"864-  And  1  bdiT  that  JUSt  because  we  are  quickened  by  Ae  ques- 
thlS  wa^  we  ought  to  be  quickened  to  give  this  question  of  womai^suf- 
tiage  oui  immediate  consideration.” 

President  Wilson  was  speaking  to  a  delegation  of  New  York  women  who 
asked  him  to  encourage  the  voters  of  New  York  State  “as  patriotic  men”  to  vote 
yes  in  the  coming  state  referendum.  He  knew  that  legislation  in  New  York  State 
lies  outside  of  his  power.  He  knew,  too,  that  millions  of  women  and  men  who  de¬ 
mand  that  he  pass  the  federal  amendment  next  session  were  listening  to  him.  He 
caught  at  the  chance  to  tell  the  supporters  of  national  suffrage  he  knows  it  is  in¬ 
deed  time  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  show  the  world  “that  they  are  fighting 
for  democracy  because  they  believe  it,  and  that  there  is  no  application  of  democ¬ 
racy  which  they  do  not  believe  in.”  He  set  out  the  case  for  national  suffrage  like 
a  political  leader  who  sees  the  side  he  must  take  in  a  national  issue,  while  at  the 

same  time  he  bade  the  “Godspeed”  to  the  New  York  election  required  by  the 
occasion.  J 

President  W  ilson’s  statement  assures  suffragists  of  action  from  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  has  kept  women  disfranchised.  Already  there  have  been  clear  indices 
that  he  planned  at  last  to  act.  The  reporting  out  of  the  long-buried  amendment  in 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  war  session,  and  the  creation  of  the  suffrage  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  proved  that  the  pressure  of  women’s  agitation  had  forced  the 
Democratic  leader  to  turn  from  his  obstinate  stand  against  national  suffrage.  The 
resident  sees  that  this  agitation  leaps  up  from  the  grossest  persecution  The 
question  of  liberty-loving  people,  “Are  we  fighting  a  war  for  democracy?  Then 
why  is  the  President  imprisoning  women  who  want  freedom?”  is  growing  in 
dangerous  insistence.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  oppose  federal  suffrage.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  comes  all  the  way  to  endorse  it. 

President  Wilson  has  learned  his  lesson.  The  National  Woman’s  Party  will 
hold  him  now  to  action  in  the  December  session  of  Congress. 


The  Campaign  from  Coast  to  Coast 


WITH  Alice  Paul,  chairman  of  the  Woman’s 
Party,  and  six  other  women  in  prison  for 
seven  months  for  demanding  action  on 
the  amendment,  the  campaign  of  the  Party  to 
rouse  the  country  to  “suffrage  now  for  democracy 
at  home”  grows  in  ardency  and  effect.  Greater 
numbers  of  women  and  men  in  every  state  are 
offering  support  when  they  hear  the  truth  of 
the  suffrage  situation,  and  protests  against 
the  Government’s  brutal  treatment  of  suf¬ 
fragists  and  resolutions  asking  the  immediate 
enfranchisement  of  women  are  pouring  in 
by  hundreds  to  the  Administration. 

Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  press  chairman  of 
the  Party,  who  is  leading  the  Eastern  drive 
of  the  campaign,  has  this  week  spoken  at 
meetings  arranged  in  New  Jersey  by  Mrs. 

J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  state  chairman  of  the 
Party.  During  the  week  preceding  Mrs. 
Baker's  coming  the  New  Jersey  braiwh  had 
aroused  wide  interest  in  the  state  by  splendid 
preliminary  meetings  in  Clifton  and  Summit. 

In  Summit  the  forum  of  All  Souls’  Unitarian 
Church,  of  which  the  Reverend  F.  C.  Doan 
is  pastor,  co-operated  with  the  New  Jersey 
branch  in  securing  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
to  speak  on  “Woman’s  Greatest  Opportunity.” 

Mrs.  Gilman  prefaced  her  speech  with  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  an  understanding  of  the  pickets, 
pointing  out  their  courage  in  standing  for 
political  justice  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
Government’s  pretexts  for  persecution.  In 
Clifton,  Miss  Julia  Hurlbut,  one  of  the  first 
sixteen  women  sentenced  to  Occoquan  and 
afterward  pardoned  by  the  President,  among 
whom  was  also  Mrs.  Hopkins,  spoke  to  an 
interested  group  of  women  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stiner. 

In  Paterson,  on  October  24,  an  eager  au¬ 
dience  gathered  to  hear  Mrs.  Abby  Scott 
Baker  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  of  New 
York,  at  a  meeting  arranged  by  Mrs.  George 
Scott,  chairman  of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District,  and  Miss  Ula  Levin,  Paterson  chair¬ 
man.  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  presided.  Mrs. 

Baker  said : 

“The  National  Woman’s  Party  is  not  opposing 
any  activity  or  decision  of  this  Government.  The 
only  thing  we  are  against  is  that  decisions  are 
made  when  we  have  no  voice  in  them.  We  feel 
about  liberty  what  President  Wilson  so  beauti¬ 
fully  says  about  it.  .  .  .  Six  months  ago  we 

were  confronted  with  the  problem,  ‘How  shall  we 
keep  woman  suffrage  alive  through  the  confusion 
of  war?’  The  problem  was  so  difficult  that  men 
who  had  given  their  lives  to  propaganda  de¬ 
clared  its  solution  was  impossible,  that  we  must 
throw  up  the  sponge  temporarily.  But  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  silent  picketing  we  have  made 
suffrage  the  daily  topic  from  coast  to  coast  and 
set  the  nation  talking  of  woman  suffrage  as  never 
before  in  the  eighty  years  of  its  history.” 

Mrs.  Havemeyer  made  a  stirring  plea  for  liberty 


for  American  women,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
food  conservation,  Red  Cross  work,  and  selling 
bonds — every  kind  of  service — has  been  urged  as 
“women’s  work.”  “We  could  carry  on  our  work 
with  far  better  heart,”  she  said,  “were  we  working 
for  a  government  that  recognized  our  political 
rights,  and  established  democracy  at  home  by 


Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker 
In  the  Prison  Clothes  of  Occoquan 


enfranchising  women  as  a  war  measure.”  At  this 
meeting  Mrs.  George  Scott  volunteered  to  come 
to  Washington  to  picket. 

On  October  25,  at  a  meeting  in  Wallace  Hall, 
Newark,  arranged  by  a  committee  of  which  Mrs. 
Suzanne  Swing,  of  Summit,  was  chairman,  Mrs. 
Baker  and  Miss  Crystal  Eastman  spoke  to  an 
aroused  audience  of  men  and  women,  on  “The 
Real  Meaning  of  Democracy.” 

IN  the  South  Miss  Maude  Younger  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Gould  have  this  week  toured  in  the 
“suffrage  car”  through  Georgia,  speaking  in 
Valdosta,  Albany,  Macon,  Americus,  Dublin,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Athens  and  Atlanta.  In  Atlanta  Governor 
Dorsey  received  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
speakers,  and  declared  strongly  for  suffrage.  A 
mass  meeting  in  the  court  house  in  Valdosta;  a 


.  street  meeting  in  Albany,  arranged  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  presided  over  by  the  judge 
of  the  court;  a  big  street  mass  meeting  in  Ma¬ 
con;  meetings  at  fair  grounds  and  in  libraries 
have  roused  the  people  of  Georgia  to  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  amendment  and  to  hearty  support 
of  the  Party. 

HIS  week  Miss  Mabel  Vc  rnon  has  fin¬ 
ished  a  strong  campaign  in  Minnesota 
and  gone  on  to  the  Northwest,  where 
she  is  now  speaking  in  North  Dakota.  On 
Sunday  night,  October  21,  in  Duluth,  she 
spoke  to  four  hundred  members  of  the 
Scandinavian  Socialist  Club,  where  her  story 
of  the  amendment  fight  brought  out  a  strong 
resolution  to  the  President  from  these  for¬ 
eign-born  citizens  that  “the  imprisonment  of 
American  women  for  petitioning  for  th  ir  po¬ 
litical  liberty  is  not  in  accord  with  American 
ideals  of  democracy.”  After  another  mass 
meeting  in  Duluth,  at  which  Miss  Marie  Bax¬ 
ter,  of  Cass  Lake,  announced  her  intention 
to  picket  at  the  Capital  on  November  10,  Miss 
Vernon  went  back  to  St.  Paul,  where  she  had 
roused  public  feeling  the  week  before,  for  a 
meeting  of  the  St.  Paul  branch  of  the  Party 
called  to  protest  against  the  imprisonment  of 
Alice  Paul.  A  tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Bright,  of  Minneapolis,  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  council,  again  gathered  together 
women  who  are  deeply  stirred  by  belief  in 
suffrage  now,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Short,  secretary 
of  the  Political  Equality  League,  volunteered 
to  make  the  journey  to  Washington  for  the 
November  10th  picket. 

N  the  Far  West  Miss  Anne  Martin  has 
carried  the  Woman’s  Party  drive  up  into 
Washington  State.  She  has  addressed 
audiences  of  voting  women  and  men  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Cceur  D’Alene,  and  Seattle,  and  across 
the  border  in  Lewiston,  Sand  Point,  and  Mos¬ 
cow,  Idaho,  everywhere  astounding  Western¬ 
ers  by  the  true  story  of  the  Administratiop’s 
treatment  of  women  seeking  justice.  In  Spo¬ 
kane,  Miss  Martin  met  the  state  committee  of  the 
Woman’s  Party.  Another  Spokane  meeting  was 
a  tea  given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Forest 
for  the  heads  of  women’s  organizations,  who  re¬ 
sponded  with  understanding  and  enthusiasm. 
New  committees  have  been  formed,  many  new 
members  won  and  public  opinion  opened  up  to 
the  importance  of  national  suffrage  as  a  war 
measure. 

Women  from  many  states  roused  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  recess  campaign  of  the  Party  have 
sent  word  they  are  coming  on  to  Headquarters  to 
share  the  amendment  fight.  Pickets  are  on  their 
way  from  the  West  for  the  November  tenth  pro¬ 
test,  and  many  other  women  will  come  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  Conference  on  the  6th, 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  December. 
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A  UNANIMOUS  demand  for  treatment  as 
political  prisoners  was  sent  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Oc¬ 
tober  15  by  the  pickets  then  at  Occoquan  work- 
house.  It  was  signed  by  Mary  Winsor,  Lucy 
Branham;  Ernestine  Hara,  Hilda  Blumborg,  Maud 
Malone,  Pauline  Forestall  Adams,  Eleanor  A. 
Calnan,  Edith  Ainge,  Annie  M.  Arneil,  Dorothy 
Jones  Bartlett,  and  Margaret  M.  Fotheringham. 

The  only  answer  the  Commissioners  made  to 
the  letter  was  to  transfer  all  the  signers,  together 
with  Miss  Burns,  to  the  unsanitary  District  jail. 
Here  they  are  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  de¬ 
prived  of  reading  matter,  mail,  writing  materials, 
the  right  of  counsel,  and  the  privilege  of  seeing 
visitors,  customarily  granted  to  prisoners  in  the 
jail.  The  text  of  their  letter  is  as  follows: 

O  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
^  Columbia : 

“As  political  prisoners  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  refuse  to  work  while  in  prison.  We  have 
taken  this  stand  as  a  matter  of  principle,  after 
careful  consideration,  and  from  it  we  shall  not 
recede. 

“This  action  is  a  necessary  protest  against  an 
unjust  sentence.  In  reminding  President  Wilson 
of  his  pre-election  promises  toward  woman  suf¬ 
frage  we  were  exercising  the  right  of  peaceful 
petition,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  further  safeguarded  by  the 
Clayton  Act  and  a  court  decision  which  declares 
peaceful  picketing  legal  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  That  we  are  unjustly  sentenced  has  been 
well  recognized — when  President  Wilson  par¬ 
doned  the  first  group  of  suffragists  who  had  been 
given  sixty  days  in  the  workhouse,  and  again 
when  Judge  Mullowny  suspended  sentence  for 
the  last  group  of  picketers.  We  wish  to  point  out 
the  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  our  sentences — 
some  of  us  have  been  given  sixty  days,  a  later 
group  thirty  days,  and  another  group  given  a  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  for  exactly  the  same  action. 

“Conscious,  therefore,  of  having  acted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  highest  standards  of  citizenship, 
we  ask  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  to  grant 
us  the  rights  due  political  prisoners.  We  ask  that 
we  no  longer  be  segregated  and  confined  under 
locks  and  bars  in  small  groups,  but  permitted  to 
see  each  other  and  that  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  who  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  this  letter,  be  released  from 
solitary  confinement  in  another  building  and  given 
back  to  us. 

“We  ask  exemption  from  prison  work,  that  our 
legal  right  to  consult  counsel  be  recognized,  to 
have  food  sent  to  us  from  outside,  to  supply  our¬ 
selves  with  writing  material  for  as  much  corres¬ 
pondence  as  we  may  need,  to  receive  books,  let¬ 
ters,  newspapers,  our  relatives  and  friends. 

“Our  united  demand  for  political  treatment  has 
been  delayed,  because  on  entering  the  workhouse 
we  found  conditions  so  very  bad  that  before  we 
could  ask  that  the  suffragists  be  treated  as  po¬ 
litical  prisoners  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  stand 
for  the  ordinary  rights  of  human  beings  for  all 
the  inmates.  Although  this  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished,  we  now  wish  to  bring  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  status  of  political  prisoners  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  have  full  authority  to  make  what  regula¬ 
tions  they  please  for  the  District  prison  and  work- 
house. 


Political  Prisoners 


“The  Commissioners  are  requested  to  send  us  a 
written  reply,  so  that  we  may  be  sure  this  protest 
has  reached  them.” 

The  meaning  of  the  picket  prisoners’  letter  to 
the  Commissioners,  who  are  part  of  the  National 
Government,  is  plain.  It  is  this :  “The  demand 
of  women  for  political  freedom  is  too  great  an 
issue  for  us  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  treated  as 
common  offenders  for  having  pressed  it.” 

H\kT  E.do  not  know,”  say  the  Commissioners 
YY  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  “what  is 
meant  by  political  prisoners.” 

Definitions  of  what  constitutes  a  political  of¬ 
fense  vary,  but  the  status  of  political  prisoners  is 
recognized  in  almost  all  civilized  countries.  Sir 
James  Bryce  says,  in  his  introductory  letter  to 
Sigerson’s  well-known  monograph  on  "Political 
•Prisoners “We  all  feel  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  criminal  and  those  whose  treatment 
you  describe  (Irish  patriot  leaders  who  were  pris¬ 
oners  at  that  time,  1889).  .  .  .  The  time  never 
comes  when  people  venerate  the  memories  of  a 
thief  or  forger  as  we  venerate  the  memories  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moore  or  Algernon  Sydney,  political 
offenders  on  whom  the  last  penalty  was  inflicted 
with  a  more  general  concurrence  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  than  exists  now  as  regards  the  Irish  rebels  of 
1798  or  the  imprisoned  Irish  leaders  of  today.” 

Sigerson  declares :  “To  be  political,  the  efforts 
(of  the  offenders)  must  be  such  as  are  directed 
against  the  established  constitution  and  order  of 
the  state  or  community.  ...  In  the  public 
conscience  the  distinction  between  political  and 
other  offenses  is  made  and  rightly  made,  and 
sanctioned  by  constitutional  practice,  because  it  is 
recognized — firstly,  that  the  constitution  is  based 
upon  the  will  and  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community;  secondly,  that  if  a  portion  of  the 
community  declares  that  a  grievance  exists  which 
it  cannot  otherwise  than  by  forcible  effort  get  rid 
of,  this  dissentient  part  of  the  will  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (so  to  speak)  is  ostensibly  aiming  at  the 
benefit  of  the  community;  thirdly,  that  many 
grievances  have  been  so  eradicated,  society  at 
large  having  come  to  entertain  that  view  which 
was  a  crime  at  law  while  a  minority  pressed  it 
forward,  but  which  became  a  cornerstone  of  the 
constitution  ultimately  when  the  majority  adopted 
it.” 

When  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  has 
become  a  cornerstone  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
stitution,  no  method  of  pressing  it  forward  will 
longer  be  considered  either  a  crime  or  a  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

THE  French  statesman,  Thiers,  in  an  official 
document  on  the  subject  of  political  prison¬ 
ers,  asserts  that  for  prisoners  to  receive  the 
special  treatment  allowed  to  political  prisoners  “it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  demonstrated  and 
incontestable  that  they  acted  under  the  influence 
of  their  opinions.”  Germany  and  Austria  use  the 


term  custodia  honcsta,  honorable  custody,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  detention  of  political  prisoners  from 
the  penal  servitude  of  criminals.  Bad  as  was  the 
treatment  of  Russian  convicts,  both  politicals  and 
criminals,  under  the  Romanoffs,  a  distinction  was 
always  made  between  them. 

England  leaves  the  treatment  of  political  pris¬ 
oners  to  common  law,  custom  and  precedent.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Leigh 
Hunt,  Cobbett,  and  other  notable  men,  who  suf¬ 
fered  for  offending  the  government,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  almost  as  in  their  own  homes.  They 
occupied  well-furnished  apartments  in  the  jail, 
had  their  families  with  them,  received  their 
friends  and  transacted  business  freely.  They  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  books  and  such  food  as 
they  desired. 

After  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  most  po¬ 
litical  prisoners  were  Irish,  attempts  were  made 
to  subject  political  offenders  to  ordinary  prison 
rules.  But  the  principle  of  distinguishing  between 
political  and  criminal  offenses  was  still  recognized. 
Repeatedly  the  government  intervened  to  modify 
the  prison  regulations  in  behalf  of  political  pris¬ 
oners.  In  the  cases  of  Vincent  and  O’Connor, 
leaders  in  the  Chartist  movement  during  the  for¬ 
ties,  the  prison  rules  were  not  only  relaxed,  but 
reparation  was  made  to  the  prisoners  for  the  tem¬ 
porary  infliction  of  these  rules  by  abridging  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment.  (Sigerson,  p.  103). 
At  this  time  political  prisoners  were  always  sen¬ 
tenced  as  criminals.  No  act  ever  recognized  the 
existence  of  political  crime,  yet  it  was  dealt  with 
more  leniently  than  breaches  of  the  ordinary  law. 
(Gray;  Political  Prisoners  in  Ireland,  p.  21). 
Even  Mr.  Balfour,  in  1889,  when  opposing  the 
demands  of  imprisoned  Irish  leaders  for  treat¬ 
ment  as  political  prisoners,  said  that  he  “entirely 
conceded  that  political  offenses  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  offenses  that  were  not  political.” 
The  pressure  of  public  opinion  obliged  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  to  grant  in  large  measure  the  prisoners’  de¬ 
mands.  Many  prominent  Americans  protested 
treating  these  Irish  political  prisoners  like  crim¬ 
inals,  forcing  them  to  wear  prison  clothing  and 
to  do  menial  work.  Among  these  were  the  Hon. 
J.  M.  Rush,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  ex- Attor¬ 
ney-General  Garland ;  ex-Postmaster-General 
Vilas,  and  a  long  list  of  governors  and  United 
States  senators. 

I 

The  English  government  fully  recognized  the 

* 

status  of  political  prisoners  when  it  permitted  Dr. 
Jamison  to  serve  the  sentence  imposed  upon  him 
for  leading  an  armed  raid  into  the  Transvaal  in 
1895,  in  a  luxuriously  furnished  suite,  to  provide 
himself  with  books,  a  piano,  and  such  food  as  he 
chose,  and  to  receive  his  friends. 

In  France,  persons  condemned  for  simple  con¬ 
travention  of  police  regulations,  and  political  pris¬ 
oners  are  exempted  from  work.  Political  prison¬ 
ers  are  allowed  extra  rations  and  may  buy  food 
at  the  canteen  connected  with  the  prison  or  out¬ 
side.  They  may  receive  visitors  four  times  a 
week. 


IT  is  not  necessary  to  cite  cases  of  political  pris¬ 
oners  of  foreign  governments  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  the  picket  prisoners’  demand. 
The  political  animus  of  the  Government  is  plain 
in  arrests,  convictions  and  commitments.  The 
court,  which  is  the  tool  of  the  Administration,  is 
careless  as  to  whether  the  suffragists  are  sen¬ 
tenced  for  the  action  for  which  they  are  arrested. 

The  four  women  sentenced  on  October  16  were 
charged  as  usual  with  obstructing  traffic.  “Your 
honor,”  said  the  district  attorney,  in  summing  up 
for  the  prosecution,  “these  women  have  said  they 
will  picket  again.  I  ask  you  to  impose  the  maxi¬ 
mum  sentence.”  This  group,  and  the  group  of 
four,  including  Miss  Paul,  who  were  sentenced 
on  October  22  for  obstructing  traffic,  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  disorderly  conduct.  The  commitment 
papers  show  this.  Disorderly  conduct  covers  so¬ 
liciting  and  other  disgraceful  conduct.  It  involves 
moral  turpitude,  which  obstructing  traffic  does 
not.  What  may  be  the  purpose  of  the  court  in 
recording  against  Miss  Paul  and  her  associates 
an  offense  with  which  the  police  would  not  have 
dared  to  charge  them,  can  only  be  guessed.  That 
it  had  done  so  was  discovered  by  accident. 

The  group  who  were  sentenced  on  September  5 
for  obstructing  traffic  received  a  sentence  of  sixty 


days.  The  group  sentenced  on  September  14,  on 
the  same  charge,  received  only  thirty  days.  “I 
will  give  you  a  short  sentence,”  said  Judge  Mul- 
lowny,  “because  your  banners  were  not  offens¬ 
ive.”  The  banner  he  considered  offensive  had  not 
obstruetd  traffic  to  any  greater  degree  than  the 
later  one,  but  it  had  a  political  significance.  It 
read:  “It  is  unjust  to  deny  women  a  voice  in  the 
Government  and  at  the  same  time  to  conscript 
their  sons.”  It  was  carried  on  the  day  of  the 
draft  parade.  What  further  indication  is  required 
that  judge  and  attorney  consider  the  acts  of  the 
pickets  political,  no  matter  what  the  police  charge 
them  with? 

THE  demand  made  by  the  imprisoned  pickets 
upon  the  District  Commissioners  embodies 
the  usual  privileges  accorded  to  recognized 
political  prisoners,  with  one  exception.  They  did 
not  ask  for  separation  from  other  prisoners.  It 
would  not  accord  with  their  belief  in  democracy 
and  their  sense  of  the  sisterhood  of  women.  They 
have  been  glad  that  the  slight  improvement  in  the 
food  at  Occoquan  secured  by  their  protests  bene¬ 
fited  all  the  prisoners  alike.  Extra  blankets,  in^ 
sisted  upon  by  the  suffragists,  and  first  given  to 


them  alone,  later  appeared  on  all  the  beds  in  the 
dormitory.  Their  very  presence  is  a  protection 
to  the  others.  As  one  of  the  colored  girls  put  it, 
“We  don’t  get  beat  up  the  way  we  did  before  you 
suffragettes  came.” 

Submission  to  restrictions  designed  for  com¬ 
mon  offenders  may  becloud  the  mind  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  point  at  issue.  That  is  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  expects  it  to  do. 

For  their  attempt  to  make  clear  the  high  politi¬ 
cal  purpose  of  the  picketing  before  the  White 
House,  which  the  Administration  has  tried  to 
make  appear  a  wanton  breaking  of  a  police  ordi¬ 
nance,  Lucy  Burns  and  ten  other  women  are  to¬ 
day  suffering  the  torture  of  isolation  and  mental 
and  physical  idleness,  in  addition  to  hunger  and 
cold.  The  women  of  America  know  how  to  suf¬ 
fer  for  a  principle. 

Remarkably  to  the  point  at  the  present  time  are 
Sigerson’s  words :  “International  law  forbids  us 
to  impose  dishonoring  conditions  on  adversaries 
when  made  prisoners  of  war.  For  a  stronger  rea¬ 
son,  governments  should  not  inflict  dishonoring 
conditions  on  political  opponents,  their  prisoners, 
who  happen  not  to  be  aliens,  but  citizens  of  the 
same  country.” 


Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  Piotests  at  Treatment  of  Picket  Prisoners 


DR.  HARVEY  WILEY,  roused  by  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  samples  of  food  from  Occoquan 
smuggled  out  to  him  by  recent  suffrage  pris¬ 
oners,  has  requested  the  Board  of  Charities  to 
permit  him  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
food  served  prisoners  in  the  District  workhouse 
and  jail,  and  urges  that  such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  made  as  to  “secure  to  the  prisoners  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  to  political  prisoners,  as  hu- 
•  mane  an  environment  as  possible.”  Seventeen 
suffragists,  including  Alice  Paul,  are  now  held  in 
solitary  confinement  at  the  jail.  Five  of  them  are 
sentenced  to  seven  months. 

“A  Diet  of  Worms  won  one  reformation,  and  I 
expect  it  will  win  another,”  Dr.  Wiley  declared. 
“The  inhuman  methods  of  treatment  accorded  the 
women  in  the  District  jail  and  at  Occoquan  are 
such  as  justly  to  excite  the  condemnation  of  the 
whole  nation.” 

In  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  George  M.  Kober, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  well- 
known  sanitarian,  Dr.  Wiley  declares  that  the 
food  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  Capital  is 
such  as  to  lower  vitality  and  conduce  to  disease, 
and  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  jail  are 
such  that  “better  conditions  for  promoting  tuberc¬ 
ulosis  could  not  be  found.” 

|~'v  EAR  Dr.  Kober : 

I  3  “I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  women  who  have  been  confined  at 
Occoquan,  and  at  the  District  jail,  and  have  heard 
from  their  own  lips  an  account  of  the  nutrition 
and  sanitary  conditions  prevailing  at  both  places. 


“I,  therefore,  feel  constrained  to  make  known 
to  you  the  conditions,  as  they  have  been  told  to 
me,  and  as  I  believe  them  actually  to  exist. 

“As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  purpose  in  penal 
servitude  of  lowering  the  vitality  of  the  prisoner, 
or  in  inviting  disease.  Yet  both  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  both  at  Occoquan  and  at  the  District 
jail.  First  of  all,  the  food  question.  The  diet 
furnished  the  prisoners  at  Occoquan  especially  is 
of  a  character  to  invite  all  kinds  of  infections  that 
may  prevail,  and  to  lov'er  the  vitality  so  that  the 
resistance  to  disease  is  diminished.  I  have  for¬ 
tunately  come  into  possession  of  samples  of  the 
food  actually  given  to  these  women.  I  have  kept 
the  samples  of  the  milk  religiously  for  over  two 
weeks  to  see  if  I  could  detect  the  least  particle  of 
fat,  and  have  been  unable  to  perceive  any.  The 
fat  of  milk  is  universally  recognized  by  dieticians 
as  its  most  important  nutritive  character.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  dairy  is  kept  on  the  farm  at  Occo¬ 
quan,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  no  u'hole 
milk  is  served  or  ever  has  been  served  to  one  of 
the  so-called  “picketers”  in  that  jail.  I  have  not 
had  enough  of  the  sample  to  make  a  chemical 
analysis,  but  being  somewhat  experienced  in  milk 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  wat¬ 
ered  skimmed  milk.  I  also  have  a  sample  of  the 
pea  soup  served.  The  pea  grains  are  coarsely 
broken,  often  more  than  a  half  of  a  pea  being 
served  in  one  piece.  They  never  hav'’  been  cooked, 
but  are  in  a  perfectly  raw  state,  and  found  to  be 
inedible  by  the  prisoners.  I  have  also  samples  of 
the  com  bread  which  is  most  unattractive  and  re- 
pellant  to  the  eye  and  to  the  taste.  All  of  these 


witnesses  say  that  the  white  bread  apparently  is 
of  good  quality,  but  the  diet  in  every  case  is  the 
cause  of  constipation,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
pea  soup  which  brings  on  diarrhoea  and  vomiting. 
As  nutrition  is  the  very  foundation  of  sanitation, 
I  wish  to  call  your  especial  attention,  as  a  sani¬ 
tarian,  to  the  totally  inadequate  sustenance  given 
to  these  prisoners. 

The  food  at  the  county  jail  at  Washington  is 
much  better  than  the  food  at  Occoquan,  but  still 
bad  enough.  This  increased  excellence  of  food  is 
set  off  by  the  miserable  ventilation  of  the  cells,  in 
which  these  noble  women  are  kept  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement.  Not  only  have  they  had  a  struggle  to 
get  the  windows  open  slightly,  but  also  at  the 
time  of  their  morning  meal,  the  sweeping  is  done. 
The  air  of  the  cells  is  filled  with  dust,  and  they 
try  to  cover  their  coffee  and  other  food  with  such 
articles  as  they  can  find  to  keep  the  dust  out  of 
their  food.  Better  conditions  for  promoting  tu¬ 
berculosis  could  not  be  found. 

“I  appeal  to  you  as  a  well-known  sanitarian  to 
get  the  Board  of  Charities  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  would  secure  to  prisoners  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  to  political  prisoners,  as  hu¬ 
mane  an  environment  as  possible. 

“I  also  desire  to  ask  that  the  Board  of  Charities 
would  authorize  me  to  make  inspections  of  food 
furnished  to  prisoners  at  Occoquan,  and  at  the 
District  jail,  and  to  have  physical  and  chemical 
analyses  made  without  expense  to  the  Board,  in 
order  to  determine  more  fully  the  nutritive  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the  prisoners  live. 

“Harvey  Wiley." 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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Pickets  on  Parade 

HAT  does  that  mean?”- 

That  was  the  inquiry  of  many  an  on¬ 
looker  at  yesterday’s  suffrage  parade. 
The  puzzled  question  was  elicited  by  the  presence 
of  two  young  women  carrying  the  suffrage  banner 
and  following  the  actress’  division. 

The  women’s  banners  were  marked  with  blue 
letters  over  the  white.  The  letters  spelled  the 
word  “picket.” 

These  two  women  were  the  most  noticed  in  the 
entire  parade  of  20,000.  .  .  . 

“Unpatriotic”  pickets !  While  your  “law-abid¬ 
ing”  sisters  were  marching  down  sunlit  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  you  were,  and  still  are,  parading  around  your 
5x7  cells,  you  and  your  valiant  leader. 

\\  hy  ? 

For  asking  for  a  federal  amendment,  instead 
of  the  slow,  tortuous  way — state  by  state.  And 
what  is  to  hinder  New  York  from  taking  the  bal¬ 
lot  away  from  the  women  after  it  has  given  it  to 
them,  just  as  progressive  Indiana  has  done? 

The  pickets  in  prison  are  suffering  for  having 
paved  the  way  for  President  Wilson’s  unequivocal 
message  to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Association  to¬ 
day.  These  pickets  did  the  pioneer  work. — The 
New  York  Call,  October  28. 

Out  of  the  Mouths 

WILL  the  conservative  wing  of  the  suffrage 
army  be  able  to  persuade  the  public  that 
the  Woman's  Party  is  so  small  and  insig¬ 
nificant  a  group? 

It  was  this  “small  group”  which  sent  the  suf¬ 
frage  special  whizzing  through  the  Western 
states  in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  its  mem¬ 
bers  honored  by  official  welcomes  from  mayors 
and  governors  as  they  went. 

It  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  “small  group,” 
Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  for  whom  was  held 
the  first  memorial  service  for  a  woman  ever  held 
in  the  National  Capital. 

This  “small  group”  assembled  in  Washington 
last  March  nearly  1,000  women,  representing  thir¬ 
ty-five  states,  and  at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Theater  collected  $51,000  in  a  few  minutes. 

For  one  day’s  picketing  at  the  White  House 
this  “small  group”  was  able  to  bring  together  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  thirteen  women’s  colleges. 

To  this  “small  group”  are  constantly  seceding 
organizations  formerly  in  sympathy  with  the  na¬ 
tional  association,  like  the  Just  Government 
League  of  Maryland. 

This  “small  group,”  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  picketers,  has  organized,  since  March,  state 
branches  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  and  now  claims  state  organizations 
in  forty-six  states. 

A  glance  at  the  long  list  of  members  of  its  na¬ 
tional  advisory  council  should  rid  any  one,  once 
for  all,  of  the  idea  that  the  Woman’s  Party  is  an 


insignificant,  negligible  group.  Passing  over  the 
many  names  made  familiar  only  by  suffrage  activ¬ 
ities,  and  noting  only  those  of  independent  repu¬ 
tation,  we  find  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Airs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Bayard  Hilles,  Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  Miss 
Crystal  Eastman,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Mrs. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Mrs.  Frederick  C. 
Howe,  Miss  Fola  LaFollette,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Lamar,  Miss  Hazel  Mackaye,  Mrs.  Lionel  Marks, 
Aliss  Julia  Marlowe,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall, 
and  Aliss  Grace  Strachan. 

So  far  from  being  a  “small  group,”  the  Wom¬ 
an  s  Party  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  become  “the 
main  body  of  the  suffragists  in  the  country.” 
From  its  ranks  would  come  the  leaders  and  bosses 
if  “votes  for  women”  were  won.  By  its  “erratic 
action,”  in  spite  of  the  conservative  protests,  the 
suffrage  movement  of  today  must  expect  to  be 
judged. — From  the  Anti-Suffrage  column  in  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News,  October  14. 

Pickets  in  the  Magazines 


LAST  year  Joy  Young,  of  Leesburg,  Virginia, 
youngest  of  the  suffrage  pickets,  took  bou¬ 
quets  to  President  Wilson  with  nice  little 
notes  in  the  midst  saying,  “Please  may  we  have 
the  vote?  ‘But  he  didn’t  do  anything  about  it,” 
says  Aliss  Young,  “so  this  year,  with  a  dozen 
others,  I  stood  outside  the  west  gate  with  a  ban¬ 
ner  which  read,  ‘Governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.’  ”  For 
which  they  all  spent  three  cheerless  days  in  jail. 
What  a  position  is  Air.  Wilson’s !  Heads— he  has 
to  give  the  vote  as  a  reward  to  the  women  who 
don  t  picket;  tails—  he  gives  it  to  make  the  pickets 
stop.  Either  way,  our  wife  gets  it.— Every  Week, 
October  15. 


A  War  Issue 

AS  A  war  measure,  the  Administration  could 
well  afford  to  encourage  the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment  instead  of  opposing  it. 
Despite  other  big, problems  of  the  war  England, 
France,  Canada,  Russia  and  South  Africa  are  giv¬ 
ing  serious  consideration  to  the  demands  of  their 
women  for  some  form  of  political  power  and  the 
result  will  be  a  victory  for  women’s  rights. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  are  bearing 
their  full  burden  of  the  war  just  as  women  have 
always  done.  They  are  doing  their  bit  bravely 
and  with  patriotic  fervor,  and  they  arc  entitled  to 
all  they  ask,  the  constitutional  right  to  representa¬ 
tion  in  governmental  affairs.  And  the  individual 
or  party  that  seeks  to  avoid  the  issue  or  defer  ac¬ 
tion  is  only  piling  up  trouble  for  a  later  date,  for 
all  signs  point  to  universal  suffrage. — Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Herald-Republican,  October  11. 

The  N  ew  York  Post  is  Dragged 
Reluctant 

MUCH  more  explicit  than  in  any  of  his  previ¬ 
ous  utterances,  the  President  cast  aside  all 
restraint,  and  urged  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  as  necessary  to  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  American  democracy . With  a  suf¬ 

frage  campaign  on  in  the  most  populous  state  in 
the  Union,  there  will  be  a  test  of  whether  woman 
suffrage  can  ever  be  obtained  by  the  state-by-state 
method.  Defeat  for  suffrage  in  New  York  would 
undoubtedly  mean  a  drive  for  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment.— New  York  Evening  Post,  October  25. 


The  National  Party 

THE  National  Woman’s  Party  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  ally  itself  with  the  new  National 
Party  formed  in  Chicago  last  week.  Miss 
Alice  Paul  has  received  a  formal  letter  from 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  one  of  its  founders.  This 
party  is  a  league  of  the  chief  minor  parties — the 
Progressives,  Prohibitionists,  and  the  followers  of 
Spargo,  who  left  the  Socialist  party. 

The  fact  that  the  Woman’s  Party  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  join  with  them  is  a  distinct  tribute  to  the 
political  power  of  the  women  voters  organized 
back  of  the  suffrage  measure.  The  matter  will  be 
formally  voted  on  at  the  December  conference  to 
be  held  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Hopkins  urged  the  cause  of  the  suffragists 
committed  to  Occoquan  and  is  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  influenced  the  President’s  action  in  pardoning 
the  women,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Hopkins,  the 
New  Jersey  chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party  — 
Dayton  (Ohio)  News,  October  19. 

Justice  Somewhere  at  Any  Rate 

64  EACEFUL  Picketing  Upheld!”  says  a  dis- 
patch  telling  of  a  Nebraska  judge’s  decis¬ 
ion  defending  the  strikers  in  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute.  Small  comfort  to  Cameron  House  in  that.— 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  October  28. 


Financial  Report 

Treasurer  :  Mis#  Miry  Gertrud*  Fendall 
Ass  istant  Treasurer :  Misi  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

List  of  Contributions  from  October  19  Through 
October  27,  1917 

Y  mistake  the  financial  report  for  the  week 
ending  October  27  repeated  items  of  contri¬ 
butions  and  memberships  amounting  to 
$1,233.95,  which  had  appeared  in  issue  of  October 
20.  This  amount  is  deducted  from  the  following 
report. 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 

Mrs.  George  H.  Mead _ $ 

Mrs.  Helena  Hill  YVeed_ 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _ 

Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye _ 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dean 

(collected)  _ 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer _ 

Miss  Mary  Bartlett  Dixon 

Miss  Florence  McDowell _ 

Mrs.  Wilfred  Lewis _ 

“Illinois  Citizen’’ _ 

Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn _ 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson _ 

Membership  Fees _ 

Collection  _ 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  1,143.80 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _  263,371.05 

Deduction — Repetition _  1,233.95 


$262,137.10 

Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
October  27  _ 


$263,280.90 


25.00 

1.50 

90.00 

5.00 

3.00 

200.00 

10.00 

2.00 

9.00 

5.00 

250.00 

500.00 

36.75 

6.55 


Contributions  made  to 
Michigan  Headquarters: 


Mr.  F.  F.  Ingram _ $  5.00 

Mrs.  George  Johnson _  5.00 


Contributions  made  to 
Colorado  Headquarters: 


Miss  Martin’s  meeting _  17.50 

Mrs.  Laura  Hcltschneider_  1.00 

Miss  Beula  Kent _  1.00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Durbin _  1.00 

Mrs.  Frances  Walden _  2.00 

Miss  Garnet  Pelton _  1.00 

Miss  Theodosia  Raines _  1.00 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Feagans _  5.00 

Dr.  M.  E.  V.  Fraser _  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Dahlin _  10.00 

Mrs.  Ida  K.  MacFarlane _  25.00 

Dr.  Margaret  Long _  25.00 

Mrs.  F.  M.  W _  5.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  Bishop _  10.00 

Mrs.  Fell _  1.00 

Mrs.  Belles _  1.00 

Miss  Katherine  Conra^ _  1.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  Conway _  1.00 

Mrs.  Sara  P.  Ketner _  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  H._ _  5.00 

Dr.  Laura  L.  Liebhardt _  10.00 

Mrs.  Josephine  B.  Bills _  5.00 

Miss  Alice  M.  Greams _  1.00 


Total  collected  by  Branches  $  150.50 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  38,189.48 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G,  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WOMAN 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  “Eat  and  Grow  Thin” 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
commending  Woman ” 

“Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  read  ‘Woman’ by  Vance  Thompson,  with  great 
interest.  Besides  being  of  historical  value  I  think  it 
cairies  a  great  lesson.  I  would  advise  all  anti-suf¬ 
fragists  and  women  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
their  own  sphere  of  life  and  perhaps  neglected  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  own  many  failings,  to  read  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  book.  They  may  perhaps  see  the  advisability 
of  personal  study. 

“O  wa’d  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursehes  as  others  see  us.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALVA  E.  BELMONT 
(Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont) 

Price  $1.25  Net,  Postage  Extra — All  Book  Stores 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  October  27 _  $  38,339.98 


Grand  Total _  $301,620.88 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 

Headquarters  to  National 

Headquarters _  2,261.00 


Grand  Net  Total _  $299,359.88 


Get  Real  Food  Value 

Eat  All  the  Grains 


Says  Food  Controller  Hoover 

You  Get  Them  in 


Oatmeals  ( Order  From  Your  Grocer)  Triumphs 
Wafers  Plain  Grahams  Golden  Maize 

Animals  Sweet  Grahams  Bran  Cookies 

Demi  Tasse  Water  Cracker*  Grahamettes 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co.,  Boston 


1222  Walnut  St 

“Style  without  Extravagance’’  Philadelphia 


OUR  ADVERTIZERS 
ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


BLOUSES 


Duluth,  Minn. 

MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 

Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


The  Truth  That  Frees 

A  WOMAN  voter  of  the  West  writes: 

"Dear  Comrades :  Enclosed  is  one  dol¬ 
lar,  for  which  please  send  each  week  a  copy 
of  The  Suffragist  to  the  City  Library  of  Seattle. 
The  women  of  this  country  have  no  idea  of  the 
truth  about  the  unjust  treatment  of  suffragists  at 
Washington.  If  The  Suffragist  could  be  put 
into  the  homes  of  intelligent  women  all  over  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  the  West  where 


women  have  the  ballot,  the  suffrage  problem 


Open  9.00  a.  m.  to  S.4S  p.  m. 

-THE  BUSY  CORNER” 

Kami  Sow  &  (Uflj 

8TB  ST  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 

WOMEN’S  KNITTED 
SERVICE  SETS 

—Cap  and  Scarf.  The  cap  is  in  military 
6tyle  in  some  of  these: 

—Plain-colored  Sets,  with  white  borders,  hav¬ 
ing  the  color  striped  through  them;  some  in 
silvertone  effect,  finished  with  white  <1*1  n  Q 
stripes.  A  set _ $l*yO 

Roman  Striped  Service  Sets;  military  cap 
and  scarf,  also  white  with  Roman  (Po  fiO 
stripe,  at  _ 

—Heavy  Scotch  Plaid  Scarfs,  gQ 

—Large  Scotch  Plaid  Motor  Scarfs^*^  93 

—Large  Knitted  Scarfs  in  white,  i  eta 
fancy  stitch,  at _ 

—Beautiful  White  Knitted  Scarfs,  of  Shetland 
Wool,  with  border  of  black  or  green, 00 

— Separate  Scarfs,  in  other  styles  at<£*l  no 
$1.25  to  _ Cpi.yo 

Kann’s — Street  Floor 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 


Norfolk  Jackets 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  . 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  .  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

IYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving'  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 


POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


would  soon  be  -solved.” 

This  is  a  fact.  The  Suffragist  wins  its  read¬ 
ers  to  fight  for  national  suffrage.  The  way  to 
win  new  fighters  is  to  get  new  readers.  Subscribe 
today  for  your  library.  Start  today  to  put  The 
Suffragist  into  the  homes  of  your  friends. 


For  the  dollar  bill  (or  check)  inclosed, 
send  The  Suffragist  to 

■  i 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 


Secured  by _ 

Member*  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribe!*  for 
“The  Suffragist” 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service 

Havwnrfh  Pnh 

Reasonable  Prices 

liohmrr  Unnon 

ndjfffUiiii  ruu 

Phone  Main  1062 

IlSlIlllg  nOilSO 

636  G  Street  N.  W. 

Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103£N0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SpeciaHze  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
Anything  else  Electrical. 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


We-k  Ending  October  27,  1917 


Miss  Ella  Abeel _  i 

Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold _  l 

Mrs.  Victor  Berger _  ]0 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing _  3 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt _  2 

Miss  Gertrude  Lynde  Crocker _ 

Miss  Francenia  H.  Dale _  2 

Miss  Julia  Emory _  1 

Mrs.  Davis  Ewing _  4 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler _ • _  1 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall _  X 

Miss  Natalie  H.  Gray _  2 

Miss  Gladys  Greiner _  1 

Miss  Florence  Hoge _  5 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _  2 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins _  4 

Miss  Iona  Janet _  1 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton _  1 

Mrs.  W.  Lowry _  1 

Miss  Anne  Martin _  4 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _  1 

Miss  Jane  Pincus _  1 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Smith _  3 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch _  8 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman _  1 

Mrs.  Florence  Brooks  Whitehouse _  2 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore _  3 


“Pick-it” 

Your  choice  of  paper  stock — 
any  shade,  any  weight — any 
color  ink — the  usual  super¬ 
service  of  theC-F-Co. — your 
time  our  time.  Cal]  Main  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


BHp  f  ourarlf  tuth  -Help  %  (Eauar 
by  mitlj  (9ur 

Ahttpritarra 


Total 


67 


ROSE  VALLEY  SANITARIUM 

MEDIA,  PENNA. 

‘7/ic  valley  that's  really  a  hill”  near  Philadelphia.  Beautiful 
location  where  health-building  is  a  joy  to  the  weary  and  ill ! 
OSTEOPATHY  for  adjustment,  and  NATURE  CURE 
methods  for  every-day  living.  Booklet  on  request 
RUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  Physician-in-Charge 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com- 

J 

plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 
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National  Womans  party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  IVilming 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 
party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 


Lobby  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Mrs.  Alvin  Barber 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 


Mrs.  William  Kent 
Mrs.  George  Odell 
Miss  Maud  Younger 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 


Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  CaL 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 


National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 
Organisation 

Miss  Katherine  Flannagan 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 
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Ohio  Loses  Suffrage 

THE  Ohio  referendum  on  presidential  suf¬ 
frage  this  week  took  away  from  Ohio 
women  the  degree  of  suffrage  granted  them 
by  the  last  legislature.  This  is  the  final  step  in  the 
fight  made  against  the  suffrage  bill  by  suffrage  op¬ 
ponents.  The  bill  was  fought  in  the  courts  and 
forced  to  the  decision  of  the  voters  by  a  petition 
of  seventy  thousand  names,  many  of  them  proved 
to  be  fraudulent. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  has  given  women  municipal 
suffrage.  That  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  victory 
Ohio  state  suffragists  thought  last  year  they  had 
won.  Ohio  women  are  now  strongly  turning  their 
forces  to  work  for  the  federal  amendment  as  their 
only  way  to  enfranchisement. 

Suffragists  in  Indiana  are  claiming  that  the  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decision  against  the  partial 
suffrage  bill  in  that  state  refers  only  to  the  munic¬ 
ipal  suffrage  and  cannot  affect  their  rights  to 
presidential  suffrage. 

Pan-American  Committee  of  Women 

WHEN  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific 
Conference  met  in  Washington  recently 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
State,  a  women’s  auxiliary  conference  was  held  to 
bring  together  the  women  of  the  Americas  for  the 
discussion  of  Pan-American  and  feminist  ques¬ 
tions.  At  this  conference  a  resolution  was 
adopted  for  forming  an  international  informal 
committee  of  women  from  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  United  States  for  the  further 
co-operation  of  women  on  this  continent.  The 
letter  sent  out  by  the  conference  to  the  members 
proposed  for  this  committee  says : 

“There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  from  this 
simple  beginning  there  may  develop  along  educa¬ 
tional  and  philanthropic  lines  an  organized  and 
co-operative  movement  among  the  women  of  the 
American  republics  which,  working  as  a  strong 
international  factor  for  economic  and  social  bet¬ 
terment,  may  serve  as  a  means  for  the  expression 
of  the  culture  of  this  hemisphere.” 

Witch*Burning 

«THE  Public,  in  speaking  of  the  Bigelow  out¬ 
rage,  declares  that  ‘the  intolerance  and 
brutal  stupidity  of  those  public  officials 
who  have  indulged  in  wholesale  and  indiscrimi- 
nating  prosecutions  are  directly  responsible  for 
such  atrocities,’  and  affirms  that  the  members  of 
the  mob  ‘are  blood  brothers  of  the  most  debased 
exponents  of  Prussian  brutality.’  This  is  strong 
language— all  the  stronger  as  it  comes  from  a 
weekly  which  is  entirely  and  wholeheartedly  up¬ 
holding  the  war,  and  highly  praises  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  this  same  issue.  At  the  same  time  it 
asks  him  to  come  out  against  ‘our  witch-burners 
in  public  office’  and  say  a  word  ‘that  will  consign 
all  such  to  the  public  contempt  they  so  richly 
merit.’  What  the  Public  will  say  next  week  when 
it  reads  that  a  woman  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  for  three  months  yesterday 
for  speaking  rudely  or  sneeringly  to  a  naval  of¬ 
ficer,  and  that  a  man  was  killed  by  a  sailor  in 


New  Jersey  for  what  is  described  as  an  insult 
to  the  uniform,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see.” — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  insinuates  that 
President  Wilson  might  well  control  “the  witch- 
burners.”  It  evidently  forgets  that  in  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  governmental  oppression, 
the  case  of  women  set  upon  by  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  at  the  White  House  gates  and  imprisoned  for 
seven  months  under  medieval  conditions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  jail  for  asking  political  free¬ 
dom,  President  Wilson  is  himself  directly  respon¬ 
sible.  His  judge,  his  district  attorney,  his  jail 
superintendent  mete  out  his  justice  under  his  eye. 
And  it  is  President  Wilson  who  withholds  the 
long-overdue  right  of  the  franchise  from  women 
who  must  have  it. 

A  Cure  for  Skeptics 

INCOLN  STEFFpNS  recently  told  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  audience,  to  which  he  was  lectur¬ 
ing  on  “Free  Russia,”  that  a  Russian  revolu¬ 
tionist  had  said  to  him,  “The  peoples  of  the  world 
are  being  fooled  about  the  issues  of  democracy 
and  freedom  in  this  war.” 

Instantly  two  police  sergeants  stationed  as  cen¬ 
sors  behind  the  curtains  of  the  theatq#  sent  out  to 
him  a  warning  of  immediate  arrest  if  he  did  not 
get  off  the  dangerous  ground  he  was  treading. 

Air.  Steffens  shrugged  his  shoulders  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  “This  reminds  me  of  Russia  before  the 
Revolution,”  he  said. 

There  were  a  number  of  federal  secret  service 
agents  on  guard  in  the  audience  as  well. 

Evidently  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  this  pon¬ 
derous  Administration  that  the  best  way  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  such  words — from  a  Russian  or 
any  other  critic — is  not  to  apply  the  old-Russian 
smothering  system.  The  revolutionist  who  is  so 
dangerous  to  quote  in  this  home  of  the  free — and 
a  good  many  other  people  of  intelligence — would 
undoubtedly  be  strengthened  in  the  good  faith  of 
one  democracy  if  it  should  give  its  women  the 
franchise. 

Suffrage  for  Irish  Women 

HE  English  franchise  reform  bill  as  it  now 
stands  applies  to  Ireland.  Irish  women, 
however,  according  to  Dora  Alellone  in  The 
Common  Cause,  are  watchful  of  the  suffrage  is¬ 
sue,  both  because  the  constitution  of  Ireland  is  in 
the  melting-pot,  and  because  they  are  distrustful 
of  English  goodwill  in  applying  laws  fairly  in 
Ireland.  Aluch  of  the  emergency  legislation 
passed  since  the  war  is  unjust  to  Ireland — the 
Child  Welfare  Act,  supposed  to  apply  to  Ireland, 
is  not  compulsory  there  and  arrangements  ,  for 
putting  it  into  effect  are  inadequate.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Poor  Law  reform.  Irish  suffragists, 
however,  are  keeping  their  question  before  the 
public. 


Occoquan 

AAIAGES  of  $2,500  were  this  week  awarded 
to  J.  W.  Croft  in  a  suit  brought  by  him 
against  Warden  Zinkham  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  jail.  Croft  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days 
in  the  jail  for  contempt  of  court,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  removed  against  his  will,  and  contrary 
to  the  sentence,  to  Occoquan,  where  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  “unlawful  indignities.” 

The  sixty-five  women  imprisoned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  petitioning  for  liberty  have  been 
moved  back  and  forth  from  workhouse  to  jail  at 
the  convenience  of  wardens,  and  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  both  workhouse  and  jail  to  indignities 
worse  than  anything  this  prisoner  can  cite  to  win 
large  damages.  The  system  of  petty  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  persecution  which  prisons  use  as  a  weapon 
against  helpless  prisoners  is  calculatingly  height¬ 
ened  against  suffragists,  Warden  Whittaker  ex¬ 
plained,  “to  stop  picketing.” 

New  Feminist  Force 

HE  Suffragette  News-Sheet,  published  in 
England  by  a  body  of  former  members  of 
the  Woman’s  Political  and  Social  Union  who 
wish  to  push  suffrage  in  wartime,  testifies  to  the 
new  conscious  power  developed  in  English  women 
since  the  war. 

“Above  all  the  din  and  slaughter  of  war, 
whether  because  of  it  or  in  spite  of  it  is  not  the 
province  of  this  paper  here  to  discuss,  there  is  . 
making  itself  felt  a  living  force  among  women. 
Women  are  finding  themselves. 

“The  greatest  evidence  of  this  is  the  prepara¬ 
tions  now  on  foot  by  large  bodies  of  organized 
women  to  join  forces  for  combined  political  and 
industrial  action.  Alen  are  realizing  that  this  is 
not  a  passing  phase.  Some  are  fearful,  but  the 
best  are  at  one  in  the  belief  that  if  this  country  is 
to  have  a  continued  existence  this  great  rising  tide 
must  be  welcomed  as  a  blessing  to  the  British 
race.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  woman,  we  think,  to 
join  that  section  of  women  with  whom  she  has 
most  sympathy.” 

Women  are  everywhere  acting  to  this  same 
quickened  force  in  new  movements.  United  States 
women  have  been  a  good  deal  slower  than  Euro¬ 
pean  women  to  rouse  themselves.  Their  power¬ 
ful,  independent,  political  struggle  for  the  fran¬ 
chise  during  the  last  four  years,  however,  proves 
that  the  force  is  developing  in  them. 

An  Englishwoman’s  Revolt 

1SS  EVELYN  SHARP,  English  writer  and 
suffragist,  has  been  declared  bankrupt  by 
the  English  government  because  as  an  un¬ 
enfranchised  inhabitant  of  the  country  she  has  for 
four  years  refused  to  pay  income  taxes.  Because 
she  will  not  file  a  statement  of  her  affairs  she  is 
treated  as  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  her  furni¬ 
ture  is  held  by  the  government,  her  letters  are 
opened  and  read  and  she  suffers  other  petty  per¬ 
secutions  because  of  her  stand. 
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WHO  of  the  audience  that  filled  the  great 
drawing-rooms  of  Cameron  House  on  the 
evening  of  November  4  to  welcome  the 
group  of  ten  invincible  women  just  released  after 
a  sixty-day  prison  sentence  will  ever  forget  the 
pride  that  swept  them  as  picket  after  picket  told 
her  story? 

It  is  strange  that  stars  and  stripes  should  be 
associated  both  with  liberty  and  captivity — strange 
that  American  women  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
all  women  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  feel  the  stripes  of  a  prison  sentence  and 
be  familiar  with  the  stars  of  police  authority. 
The  prisoners  told  the  brutalities  and  indignities 
put  upon  them  by  this  Government  to  crush  agita¬ 
tion  for  suffrage.  They  moved  to  indignation  and 
stirred  to  laughter  and  tears  a  great  group  of 
women  and  men  with  their  prison  experiences. 
But  the  mood  into  which  every  one  who  heard 
them  was  lifted — and  many  listeners  heard  the 
truth  of  the  suffrage  persecution  for  the  first  time 
— was  a  high  ardor  for  liberty,  the  sense  that 
women  move  today  toward  great  events. 

The  prisoners  brought  back  the  first  word  from 
Alice  Paul,  left  behind  in  prison  for  seven  months 
in  the  hands  of  a  Government  proved  unscrupu¬ 
lous  toward  a  political  opponent.  Whenever  her 
name  came  into  the  story  the  air  was  touched 
with  the  electric  force  of  a  new  keenness  for 
effort. 


THE  ten  women  released  after  forty-seven 
days  in  Occoquan  and  fifteen  in  the  District 
jail  were  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  Miss  Edith 
Ainge,  Miss  Maude  Malone,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Fotheringhain,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Pauline 
Adams,  of  Virginia;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bartlett,  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  Miss  Lucy  Branham,  of  Maryland; 
Miss  Elearnor  Calnan,  of  Massachusetts;  Mrs. 
Annie  Arneil,  of  Delaware;  and  Miss  Mary  Win- 
sor,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch,  District  of  Columbia 
chairman  of  the  Woman's  Party;  was  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  supper  of  welcome, 
and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council, 
served  as  toastmistress.  Mrs.  Rogers  intro  luced 
the  picket  speakers  as  first-line  fighters  in  a  bait!, 
that  is  almost  “over  the  top”  to  victory.  She 
noted  as  proof  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  foiythe 
amendment  is  at  hand  the  new  tone  of  th,  press 
toward  suffrage  and  quoted  “our  bitterest  enemy, 
the  New  York  Times,”  which  has  declared  picket¬ 
ing  "the  only  dramatic  and  effective  propaganda 
for  suffrage  in  this  country.” 

Miss  Mary  Winsor,  well-known  for  her  ci  ic 
wrork  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  speaker.  She 
made  clear  to  everyone  what  American  women 
are  forced  to  endure  by  the  Democratic  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  has  answered  their  appeals  for  de¬ 
mocracy  with  prison  sentences.  She  said: 


((T  T  ERE’S  a  jail  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ag  s, 
X  X  dirty,  unsanitary,  dangerous.  Here  are 
women,  patriotic,  loving  freedom,  eager 
to  enlist  in  the  peaceful  war  for  democracy. 


Over  the  Top 


“We  merely  asked  the  President  to  keep  his 
election  promises  and  the  Administration  has  no 
better  way  to  meet  the  situation  than  to  combine 
these  two  elements,  the  liberty-loving  women  and 
the  foul  prison.  What  statesmanship  ! 

“Our  demand  that  election  promises  should  be 
kept  seems  to  have  created  a  wild  surprise.  It  is 
apparently  unprecedented  in  American  history,  but 
what  a  different  country  we  should  have  if,  when¬ 
ever  an  election  promise  is  violated  or  neglected, 
citizens  should  rush  to  Washington  in  vast  num¬ 
bers  to  demand  fulfillment  of  pledges  of  honesty 
and  good  faith. 

“I  shall  always  be  glad  that  we  demanded  to  be 
classed  as  political  prisoners.  Not  only  because  it 
is  high  time  that  America  made  that  distinction, 
which  is  already  recognized  in  Europe,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  cause  of  our  being  transferred 
from  Occoquan  to  the  District  jail.  We  learned 
much  at  the  college  of  Occoquan,  but  our  post 
graduate  course  at  the  jail  taught  us  how  terrible 
are  the  conditions  under  which  Alice  Paul  and  the 
other  suffragists  must  endure  for  the  next  six 
months.  We  are  now  ready  to  go  west,  east, 
north  and  south  to  tell  the  country  all  about  it. 

“Foul  air,  strangling  air,  or  cold,  penetrating 
dampness, Jack  of  exercise,  indigestible  food,  sleep 
(the  prisoner’s  one  consolation)  broken  up  by  un¬ 
comfortable  beds  and  vermin,  no  medical  attend¬ 
ance  or  tyrannical  doctors,  who  take  away  from 
consumptive  prisoners  the  remedies  declared  es¬ 
sential  by  tuberculosis  experts,  close,  enervating 
confinement,  entombed  alive  in  small  steel  vaults, 
cut  off  from  books,  newspapers  and  letters,  in 
mental  stagnation  and  tormented  by  anxiety  about 
the  welfare  of  family vand  friends,  such  was  the 
lot  I  endured  for  thirteen  miserable  days,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it.  I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of  pris¬ 
oners  everywhere,  but  more  especially  for  our 
prisoners  left  in  durance  vile.” 

THE  corridors  of  Occoquan  and  the  jail  have 
been  kept  ringing  for  many  weeks  with 
picket  songs,  for  pickets  can  sing  when  they 
have  no  books  to  read,  no  pencil  and  paper  with 
which  to  write,  and  when  they  are  locked  in  cells 
away  from  each  other’s  talk.  “The  Women’s 
Marseillaise”  has  kept  up  spirit,  and  many  new 
songs  written  by  the  prisoners  have  expressed 
what  could  not  be  expressed  in  jail  in  any  other 
way.  One  of  the  latter  is  an  enlivening  ballad  to 
the  dogged  tune  of  “Captain  Kidd,”  which  was 
sung  in  chorus  by  the  prisoners  Sunday  night  It 
goes  as  follows: 

WE  worried  Woody-wood, 

As  we  stood,  as  we  stood. 

We  worried  Woody-wood, 

As  we  stood. 

We  worried  Woody-wood, 

And  we  worried  him  right  good, 

We  worried  him  right  good,  as  we  stood. 


We  asked  him  for  the  vote, 

As  we  stood,  as  we  stood. 

We  asked  him  for  the  vote, 

As  we  stood. 

We  asked  him  for  the  vote, 

'  » 

But  he’d  rather  write  a  note, 

He’d  rather  write  a  note — so  we  stood. 

We’ll  not  get  out  on  bail, 

Go  to  jail,  go  to  jail — 

We’ll  not  get  out  on  bail, 

Go  to  jail. 

We’ll  not  get  out  on  bail, 

We  prefer  to  go  to  jail, 

We  prefer  to  go  to  jail — we’re  not  frail. 

We  asked  them  for  a  brush, 

For  our  teeth,  for  our  teeth. 

We  asked  them  for  a  brush, 

For  our  teeth. 

We  asked  them  for  a  brush, 

They  said,  “There  ain’t  no  rush,” 

They  said,  “There  ain’t  no  rush — darn  your 
teeth.” 

We  asked  them  for  some  air, 

As  we  choked,  as  we  choked. 

We  asked  them  for  some  air, 

As  we  choked. 

We  asked  them  for  some  air, 

And  they  threw  us  in  a  lair, 

They  threw  us  in  a  lair — so  we  choked. 

We  aslccd  them  for  our  nightie, 

As  we  froze,  as  we  froze. 

We  asked  them  for  our  nightie,  as  we  froze. 
We  asked  them  for  a  nightie, 

And  they  looked — hightie-tightie — 

They  looked  hightie-tightie — so  we  froze. 

Now,  ladies,  take  the  hint, 

As  ye  stand,  as  ye  stand. 

Now,  ladies,  take  the  hint, 

As  ye  stand. 

Now,  ladies,  take  the  hint, 

Don’t  quote  the  Prcsidint, 

Don’t  quote  the  Presidint,  as  ye  stand. 

AFTER  the  songs,  one  picket  prisoner  aft.r 
the  other  told  her  prison  story.  Miss  Lucy 
Branham,  explaining  that  in  her  desire  to 
picket  for  the  amendment  she  had  given  up  a  year 
of  study  at  Columbia,  said  that  her  two  months’ 
jail  experience  in  teaching  her  something  of  the 
roots  of  poverty,  crime  and  human  nature  was 
more  valuable  to  her  than  a  year  of  the  study  of 
economics  even  under  Dr.  Beard.  She  described 
how  the  picket  prisoners  at  Occoquan,  starved, 
overworked,  persecuted,  had  decided  to  make  a 
stand  for  better  living  conditions,  how  they  had 
written  the  letter  to  the  District  Commissioners 
demanding  to  be  treated  as  political  prisoners, 
passing  it  through  the  pipe  openings  from  cell  to 
cell  to  be  signed,  and  how  the  only  answer  given 
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them  was  removal  to  solitary  confinement  in  the 
worse  conditions  of  the  District  jail. 

Mrs.  Adams  described  the  air-tight  block  of 
cells  in  three  tiers  in  the  jail  in  which  seventy- five 
women  are  shut  up  day  and  night  with  no  window 
open.  She  said  that  the  only  thing  that  made  her 
able  to  bear  the  last  days  in  that  air  was  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Miss  Paul,  who  broke  a  window.  Miss 
Fotheringham,  Buffalo  teacher  of  domestic 
science  suspended  by  the  Board  of  Education  be¬ 
cause  she  has  criticised  this  Administration,  ex¬ 
hibited  two  articles  of  food  she  had  smuggled  out 
to  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  in  her  soap-box,  one  of  the 
pieces  of  raw  salt  pork  served  her  sixteen  times 
1  in  eighteen  days  and  a  piece  of  fish  of  unknown 
origin.  Miss  Malone  told  something  of  the 
glimpses  that  suffragists  have  caught  in  prison 
of  even  worse  things  than  they  have  yet  had  to 
endure,  the  medieval  punishments  used,  the  race 
hatred  encouraged,  and  said  she  thought  they  had 
been  put  in  solitary  confinement  to  keep  them 
from  seeing  too  much  of  the  federal  prison. 

Mrs.  Annie  Arneil,  veteran  picket  and  prisoner, 
who  has  served  her  second  term  for  petitioning 
the  President,  described  her  last  sight  of  Miss 
Paul.  “I  looked  down  to  the  lower  tier,”  she  said, 
“and  there  was  Miss  Paul  looking  up  with  her 
face  close  to  the  bars.  And  I  threw  her  a  kiss.” 


THE  last  picket  speaker  was  Miss  Lucy  Burns, 
who  with  Alice  Paul,  five  years  ago  started 
the  federal  amendment  fight  in  Washington. 
She  said: 

“When  the  judge  gave  the  women  who  picketed 
with  me  in  September  the  unexpected  sentence 
of  sixty  days,  a  great  many  of  us  gasped.  But 
when  we  thought  it  over  we  really  in  our  deepest 


hearts  rejoiced — that  the  Government  was  ex¬ 
hausting  its  ammunition  so  fast. 

“The  usual  penalty  attached  to  the  charge  of 
obstructing  traffic  is  from  five  to  nine  days’  im¬ 
prisonment,  so  we  were  told  by  the  officials  at 
Occoquan.  The  Government  has  sentenced  women 
who  stood  before  the  White  House  asking  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  for  political  liberty  to  terms  of  three 
days,  thirty  days,  sixty  days’  imprisonm  nt,  in 
the  hope  of  crushing  out  their  demand  for  free¬ 
dom. 

“Finally,  they  have  sent  women  to  jail  for  six 
months  on  this  same  petty  and  unjust  charge. 
That  is  the  worst  they  can  do.  The  law  does  not 
permit  a  heavier  sentence  for  any  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  real  or  imaginary,  serious  or  trivial. 
The  Government  has  no  other  shot  in  its  locker. 

“The  sentence  was  monstrous,  but  it  was  inevit¬ 
able.  The  Government  will  not  yield  until  it  has 
used  every  weapon  against  us.  Sending  women 
to  jail  for  six  months  is  the  worst  thing  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  to  women  to  silence  their  appeal 
for  freedom.  It  is  the  last  argument  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  against  national  suffrage  for  women. 

“It  remains  for  us  to  show  him  that  six  months 
in  prison  will  not  destroy  the  love  of  liberty  in 
fiomen  any  more  than  two  months  or  one  month 
or  one  day  or  one  hour.  We  must  disprove  his 
hope  that  while  women  might  endure  two  months 
in  prison  for  the  sake  of  enfranchisement  the 
prospect  of  a  six  months’  sentence  would  force 
them  to  give  up  their  efforts.  We  must  teach  him 
the  old  truth  he  preaches  so  much  and  under¬ 
stands  so  little,  that  persecution  increases  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  people  for  justice.  More  women  are 
ready  today  to  face  imprisonment  for  six  months 
than  were  ready  a  month  ago  to  go  to  prison  for 
three  days.  The  Government  has  no  answer  to 
this.  They  are  beaten  and  they  know  it.” 


AFTER  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Miss 
Burns  had  quieted,  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard 
Hilles,  of  Delaware,  who  with  Mrs.  John 
Rogers,  Jr.,  was  in  the  first  group  of  women  sen¬ 
tenced  to  Occoquan  and  afterward  pardoned  by 
President  Wilson,  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  women  are  willing  to  go 
to  prison  for,  and  was  answered  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  by  pledges  of  a  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
McAllistcr-Smith,  lately  returned  from  Russia, 
gave  fifty  dollars  in  honor  of  the  Russian  wom¬ 
en’s  Battalion  of  Death,  whose  leader  he  met  just 
before  sailing. 

At  the  end  of  the  program  Miss  Vida  Milhol- 
land  sang.  When  Miss  Milholland  served  a  term 
in  the  District  jail  in  July  she  sang  an  old  Irish 
ballad,  “Alive-Oh !”  to  her  fellow  prisoners,  and 
the  song  was  at  once  taken  up  as  the  prison  song. 
Just  before  she  left  the  jail  she  stood  in  the  great 
outer  court  and  sent  her  splendid  clear  voice  in 
“Alive-Oh!”  to  the  hundreds  of  women  and  men 
shut  up  in  its  dark  cells.  Since  then  this  song 
has  seemed  to  suffragists  to  express  the  protest 
and  new  spirit  in  the  suffrage  fight.  Miss  Milhol¬ 
land  sang  “Alive-Oh !”  and  then  “The  Right  to 
Liberty,”  and  set  the  final  note  of  the  evening  on 
inspiration. 

Among  the  many  guests  from  out  of  town  and 
from  the  District  at  the  dinner  were  Mrs.  John 
Winters  Brannan,  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Donald 
Hooker  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Branham,  of  Baltimore; 
Mrs.  Spencer  Murray,  of  Annapolis;  Mrs.  Halli- 
gan,  Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Miss  Caroline  Katzen- 
stein,  and  Miss  McShane,  of  Philadelphia;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Heney,  of  California;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benton  Mac- 
Kaye,  Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  Mrs.  George  Odell, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  M. 
Young,  of  Washington.  1 


Southern  Woman  Protests  to  the  Southern  President 


Charleston,  S.  C.,  October  30,  1917. 

O  THE  President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President:  I  receive  every  week  the 
latest  bulletin  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  in  Washington.  The  last 
one,  dated  October  25,  1917,  is  so  stirring  in  its 
recital  of  facts  going  on  in  our  midst,  at  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  this  great  and  free  Republic,  that  I  cannot 
longer  refrain  from  making  my  personal  protest, 
even  if  it  be  of  no  avail,  against  the  outrageous 
and  inhuman  treatment  that  has  been  accorded  to 
those  brave  and  wonderful  women  in  Washing¬ 
ton  who  have,  as  their  only  offense  against  their 
country  and  their  free  government,  dared  to  ask 
our  government  for  liberty  at  home,  while  meting 
it  out  to  humanity  abroad. 

This  last  bulletin,  giving  the  details  of  the  in¬ 
carceration  in  a  government  workhouse  for  seven 
months  of  Miss  Alice  Paul  (our  beloved  leader), 
under  conditions  (as  revealed  and  exposed  by  the 
women  who  have  served  their  sentences  and  been 
released),  that  are  so  revolting  that  a  civilized 
nation  shrinks  from  crediting  their  existence, 


causes  me  such  distress  and  grief  for  her  and  for 
all  women  of  this  so-called  free  country,  that  I 
must  voice  my  protest  against  such  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  our  free  democratic  government.  I 
stand  in  this  community  for  all  that  is  progressive 
and  all  that  is  loyal  to  my  government  and  coun¬ 
try,  and  my  ancestors  have  done  the  same  for 
generations  before  me,  having  fought  and  died  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  high  principles  of  a 
free  government,  so  that  I  am  no  renegade ;  but 
there  comes  a  time  when  it  is  no  longer  a  virtue 
to  submit,  and  we  women  feel  that  in  asking  for 
our  own  liberty  at  home,  while  being  drafted  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  into  the  service  of  our  coun¬ 
try  to  help  obtain  universal  democracy,  we  have 
reached  the  limit  beyond  which  submission  is  cow¬ 
ardly. 

We  are  asked  to  give  billions  in  money  for  the 
support  of  the  war,  and  to  give  our  time  and  tal¬ 
ents  and  even  our  lives  (and  we  are  gladly  doing 
it)  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  while  women  are 
knocked  down  in  the  streets  of  our  capital  and 
sentenced  to  a  government  workhouse  for  asking 
for  their  own  liberty  at  home.  Some  of  these 


very  imprisoned  women  are  this  minute  giving 
their  sons  to  our  country’s  great  fight  for  free¬ 
dom;  one  of  them  has  recently  left  the  present 
speaking  tour  in  the  West  and  returned  to  the 
East  to  bid  farewell  to  a  son  who  is  leaving  for 
the  war  center.  I  myself  am  unable  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  earnest  struggle  those  noble 
women  are  making  to  gain  our  own  liberty,  and 
so  I  must  take  this  means  of  protesting  against 
the  present  policy  of  our  government  towards 
them. 

Miss  Paul,  as  some  one  has  well  said,  is  the 
Kerensky  of  this  country;  she  is  doing  for  the 
women  of  this  nation  what -Kerensky  is  striving 
to  do  for  the  Russian  nation;  she  is  frail,  and  if 
death  itself  does  not  ensue  from  the  hardships  of 
her  seven  months’  imprisonment  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  with  lack  of  air  and  insufficient  food, 
certainly  her  physical  health  is  likely  to  be 
wrecked  for  the  balance  of  her  life,  and  all  be¬ 
cause  she  had  the  courage  and  vision  and  fore¬ 
sight  to  sacrifice  herself  on  the  altar  of  liberty  at 
home. 

I  am,  most  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Susan  Pringle  Frost. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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The  Final  Demand  on  President  Wilson 

XT EW  YORK  State  has  given  fujl  suffrage  to  its  women.  The  untiring  effort 
^  of  suffragists  for  seventy  years,  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  have  at  last  won  justice  for  about  three  million  women.  Tremendous 
political  power  is  thereby  added  to  the  women  of  the  country,  and  a  great  body  of 
suffragists  who  have  concentrated  on  the  winning  of  one  state  are  released  for  the 
bigger  work  of  national  suffrage.  The  significance  of  their  victory  is  that  the 
women  voters  of  New  York  State  have  definitely  taken  up  the  larger  fight. 

The  truth  grows  plainer  and  plainer  to  women,  that  no  woman  in  the  United 
States  is  free  until  all  women  are  free.  With  clearer  and  clearer  insistence  they 
are  demanding  that  the  national  Government  act  now  on  this  national  question  of 
woman  suffrage.  They  speak  now  with  a  force  the  Democratic  Administration 
cannot  resist.  Their  political  strength  is  enormous ;  their  moral  strength  in  asking 
the  democracy  here  for  which  this  country  is  waging  a  war  abroad  is  unconquer¬ 
able. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  last  demand  on  President  Wilson  to  act  on  the 
federal  amendment.  Before  Congress  convenes  December  4  the  party  in  power 
must  know  beyond  all  doubt  that  women  are  deadly  in  earnest  in  their  intention 
to  have  the  franchise. 

In  jail  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Alice  Paul  and  seven  other  women  are 
proving  that  their  will  for  freedom  is  invincible.  The  women  fighting  behind  them 
must  back  up  their  proof  with  equal  steadfastness,  if  the  sacrifices  of  sixty-five 
women  who  have  endured  prison  are  not  to  be  wasted.  All  women  must  hold  this 
Administration,  so  evasive,  so  unscrupulous,  toward  women,  accountable  for  the 
immediate  passage  of  federal  suffrage. 

On  November  10th,  women  will  carry  to  the  Whitq  House  gates  this  de¬ 
mand  :  “Mr.  President,  in  your  message  to  Congress  urge  the  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  enfranchising  women.”  The  rest  of  the  women  of  the  country, 
the  voters,  with  the  new  power  of  the  great  Eastern  State,  and  the  non-voters, 
must  with  all  possible  strength  add  their  voices  to  this  demand.  Telegraph,  write 
to  the  President,  stir  meetings  to  protest  to  the  President,  get  the  press  to  make 
clear  to  the  President  the  risk  of  further  delay  of  justice  to  women.  Women 
can  now  force  President  Wilson  to  put  his  effective  support  behind  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  pass  it. 
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A  Word  to  Agitators 

By  Woodrow  Wilson,  Ph.  D. 


GREAT  passions,  when  they  run  through  a 
whole  population,  inevitably  find  a  great 
spokesman.  A  people  cannot  remain  dumb 
which  is  moved  by  profound  impulses  of  convic¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  spokesmen  and  leaders  are  found, 
effective  concert  of  action  seems  to  follow  as  nat¬ 
urally.  Men  spring  together  for  common  action 
under  a  common  impulse  which  has  taken  hold 
upon  their  very  natures,  and  governments  pres¬ 
ently  find  that  they  have  those  to  reckon  with 
who  know  not  only  what  they  want,  but  also  the 
most  effective  means  of  making  gpvernments  un¬ 
comfortable  until  they  get  it.  Governments  find 
themselves,  in  short,  in  the  presence  of  Agitation, 
of  systematic  movements  of  opinion  which  do  not 
merely  flare  up  in  spasmodic  flame  and  then  die 
down  again,  but  burn  with  an  accumulating  ardor 
which  can  be  checked  and  extinguished  only  by 
removing  the  grievances  and  abolishing  the  un¬ 


acceptable  institutions  which  are  its  fuel.  Casual 
discontent  can  be  allayed,  but  agitation  fixed  upon 
conviction  cannot  be.  To  fight  it  is  merely  to 
augment  its  force.  It  burns  irrepressibly  in  every 
public  assembly;  quiet  it  there,  and  it  gathers 
head  at  street  corners ;  drive  it  thence,  and  it 
smolders  in  private  dwellings,  in  social  gatherings, 
in  every  covert  of  talk,  only  to  break  forth  more 
violently  than  ever  because  denied  vent  and  air. 
It  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  to  reckon  with  it 
is  to  set  up  a  new  understanding  between  gover¬ 
nors  and  governed,,  to  consent  to  new  practices 
which  are  new  institutions,  to  enter  the  fourth 
stage  (of  government)  which  leads  to  the  full 
development  of  constitutional  rule. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  agitation,  to  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  outspoken  argument  for  change,  to  an 
unrestrained  criticism  of  men  and  measures  car¬ 
ried  almost  to  the  point  of  license  that  to  us  it 
seems  a  normal,  harmless  part  of  the  familiar 


processes  of  popular  government.  .  .  .  Agita¬ 

tion  is  certainly  of  the  essence  of  a  constitutional 
system,  but  those  who  exercise  authority  under  a 
non-constitutional  system  fear  its  impact  with  a 
constant  dread  and  try  by  every  possible  means 
to  check  and  kill  it,  partly  no  doubt  because  they 
know  that  agitation  is  dangerous  to  arrangements 
which  are  unreasonable,  and  non-constitutional 
rule  is  highly  unreasonable  in  countries  whose 
people  can  express  such  common  thoughts  and 
contrive  such  concert  of  action  as  make  agitation 
formidable. 

The  third  stage  of  the  matter,  the  stage  of  agi¬ 
tation,  has  often  been  a  long  one  and  a  sad  one. 
Governments  have  been  very  resourceful  in  par¬ 
rying  agitation,  in  diverting  it,  in  seeming  to  yield 
to  it  and  then  cheating  it,  in  trying  it  out  or  evad¬ 
ing  it.  .  .  .  But  the  end,  whether  it  come  soon 

or  late,  is  quite  certain  to  be  always  the  same. — 
From  “Constitutional  Government /'  pages  36-38. 
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Why  They  Put  Alice  Paul  in  Solitary  Confinement 

By  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel 


HE’S  broke  all  the  rules  of  the  jail’s  why.” 
That  is  what  you  are  told  when  you  go 
down  to  the  Government  jail  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  they  have  imprisoned  Alice  Paul  for 
seven  months,  and  ask  why  you  cannot  see  her. 

But  what  Alice  Paul  broke  was  not  the  rules 
of  the  jail,  but  the  window. 

“We  want  air,  air,”  was  the  first  cry  that 
reached  her  when  she  was  led  to  her  cell  in  the 
jail.  Four  days  before  ten  other  suffragists  had 
been  brought  to  this  jail  from  Occoquan,  because 
they  had  demanded  to  be  treated  as  political  of¬ 
fenders  and  refused  to  work.  Four  days  and 
nights  they  stifled  and  gasped  in  the  foul  air  of 
the  jail  where  seventy-five  women,  locked  in  three 
tiers  of  cells,  lived  and  slept  with  no  window 
open. 


When  she  heard  the  cry  for  air,  Miss  Paul,  so 
prisoners  since  released  tell  the  story,  stopped  and 
listened  and  then  looked  around  the  walls  until 
she  saw  a  little  round  window  high  up,  with  a 
rope  hanging  down.  She  asked  the  matron  with 
her  why  she  did  not  open  it.  “We’d  have  to  give 
the  colored  women  more  clothes  if  we  started 
opening  windows,”  the  matron  told  her. 

Without  hesitating,  Miss  Paul  walked  to  the 
rope  and  pulled  the  window  open.  There  was  no 
place  to  fasten  it,  so  she  stood  and  held  it.  The 
matron  didn’t  go  near  her,  but  called  for  guards. 
Two  six-foot  men  came  up  to  ninety-five-pound 
Alice  Paul  and  tried  to  take  the  rope  away  from 
her.  It  broke  in  her  hand.  The  window  banged 
to  and  the  guards  carried  Miss  Paul  to  her  cell. 

Deep  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  she  had  worn 


to  jail  she  had  one  book,  a  little  brown  volume 
of  Browning’s  poems,  which  she  had  brought  to 
read  during  her  seven  months.  Like  a  flash,  be¬ 
fore  her  cell  door  was  closed,  she  seized  her  book 
and  with  desperate  sure  aim  threw  it  through 
that  high  round  window. 

At  the  end  of  three  days,  when  the  term  of  the 
ten  suffragists  was  over,  the  window  had  not 
been  fixed.  “Without  that  air,”  Mrs.  Pauline 
Adams,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  said,  “some  of  us 
could  not  have  served  our  last  days,  and  old 
timers  told  us  it  was  the  first  pure  air  they’d  ever 
smelled  in  jail.” 

But  for  letting  in  that  air  Alice  Paul  is  in  sol¬ 
itary  confinement  without  books  or  communica¬ 
tion  with  her  friends  or  exercise — the  privileges 
that  are  given  even  to  the  murderers  in  jail. 


Democracy 

To  a.  P. 

By  Kate  Cleaver  Heffelfinger 

(Written  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Jail,  October  31,  1917) 


O  child  of  stars  I 

Thy  strange  flesh  nothing  mars, 

Nor  fears  can  kill. 

Nor  waiting,  nor  iron  bars, 

Nor  famine,  nor  greedy  wars 
Can  break  thy  will  1 


So  blind  the  eyes 
To  see  her  paradise! 

She  wants  no  crown. 

The  very  truth  she  cries, 
They  rape,  and  breed  to  lies 
To  tread  her  down. 
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National  Drive  Arouses  Country  for  Amendment 


To  the  President,  the  Pennsylvania  Delegation  in  Congress,  and  to  Vance  McCormick: 

THE  undersigned  members  of  a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch,  National  Woman’s  Party,  make  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  monstrous  injustice  of  sending  women 
to  prison  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  petitioning  in  a  perfectly  legal  and  dignified  way  for  their  political  liberty. 

For  several  months  past  this  violation  of  the  inherent  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  has  been  in  force  in  the  nation’s  Capital  and  protests  by  leading  citi¬ 
zens  against  it  have  wrought  no  change. 

On  October  fifth,  four  young  women,  one  of  them  a  Pennsylvanian,  stood  in  front  of  the  White  House  gates  and  by  means  of  banners  made  public  their  desire  to  be  free. 
One  banner  was  inscribed,  HOW  LONG  MUST  WOMEN  WAIT  FOR  LIBERTY?  The  other  three  were  the  unlettered  tri-color  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

For  this  harmless  and  perfectly  legal  action,  the  four  women  were  given  a  trial  that  was  a  farce,  and,  on  the  technical  charge  of  ‘‘obstructing  traffic,”  were  sentenced  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  in  Occoquan  workhouse.  When  Kate  C.  Heffelfinger,  of  Pennsylvania;  Rose  Winslow,  of  New  York;  Minnie  Hennessey,  of  Connecticut;  and 
Maude  Jamison,  of  Virginia,  the  four  women  who  picketed  the  White  House  October  fifth,  were  thus  unjustly  denied  their  rights  and  were  brutally  treated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment,  their  case  became  the  case  of  all  the  women  of  the  country. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  appeal  to  you  to  exert  your  influence  with  the  District  of  Columbia  authorities  to  deal  fairly  with  women,  and  to  urge  you  to  see,  when  Con¬ 
gress  convenes  in  December,  that  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment  be  taken  up  and  passed  as  a  war  measure.  These  are  trying  times  and  the  country  needs  the  best  efforts 
of  all  its  men  and  women.  Very  trujy  y0UrS; 

(Signed)  Maky  H.  Ingham, 

Mary  A.  Burnham, 

Harriet  W.  Dulles, 

Caroline  Katzenstein. 


A  FLOOD  of  protest  against  this  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  savage  persecution  of  suffragists  is 
rising  high  from  liberty-loving  men  and 
women  all  over  the  United  States  as  the  truth  of 
the  federal  amendment  fight  is  carried  to  them 
now  in  the  National  Woman’s  Party  campaign 
through  the  country.  Letters  like  this  of  Miss 
Mary  Ingham  and  these  other  well-known  Penn¬ 
sylvania  women  to  President  Wilson  are  notable 
marks  of  it.  Protests,  demands  for  action  as  soon 
as  Congress  convenes,  resolutions  passed  by 
thousands  at  mass  meetings  and  at  conventions, 
every  week  accumulate  stronger  proof  to  the 
Administration  that  the  temper  of  the  country  is 
against  two-faced  democracy. 

“It  is  the  same  at  all  these  Western  meetings,’’ 
writes  Miss  Ann  Martin,  after  her  tour  through 
Washington  State.  “People  simply  need  telling. 
Then  they  are  roused  to  join  the  Party,  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  to  protest,  and  to  help  in  every  way.’’ 

Seattle  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
tin’s  mission.  The  meetings  there,  like  the  others 
through  the  state,  were  arranged  with  the  help  of 
Miss  Alice  Henkle,  of  Illinois,  national  organizer. 
A  business  woman’s  luncheon,  arranged  for  Miss 
Martin  by  Mrs.  Sophie  Clark,  resulted  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  President  urging  him  to  act  where 
he  has  power,  in  Congress,  for  suffrage,  and  not¬ 
ing  with  indignation  the  imprisonment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women  for  petitioning  for  freedom. 
“Women  voters  are  volunteering  in  increasing 
numbers  to  picket  and  undergo  imprisonment. 
We  urge  you  to  end  this  agitation  by  a  simple 
act  of  justice — the  recommendation  in  your  forth¬ 
coming  message  to  Congress  of  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.’’ 
Another  result  of  this  luncheon  was  a  deputation 
to  Senator  Poindexter,  organized  by  Mrs.  Norma 
Rhodes  Dain,  at  which  Mr.  Poindexter  promised, 
not  to  stand  for  the  amendment,  but  to  work  for 
it  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Hundreds  of 
boilermakers,  blacksmiths,  iron  workers  and 
laundresses,  at  whose  union  meetings  in  the  Labor 
Temple  Miss  Martin  spoke,  were  fired  at  the  un¬ 
just  treatment  given  suffragists  and  sent  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  Administration.  Over  two  hundred 
representatives  of  women’s  organizations  heard 
Miss  Martin  at  the  New  Washington  Hotel  at  a 
meeting  at  which  Mrs.  Ellen  Leckerby,  well- 
known  suffragist,  presided.  At  this  meeting  Mrs. 


Sophie  Wepf  Clark,  who  represents  ten  thousand 
women  voters  through  the  State  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil,  was  made  state  legislative  chairman  of  the 
Party,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Rhodes  chairman  of  the 
First  Congressional  District. 

In  Oregon,  where  Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  of 
Kansas,  had  preceded  her  to  arrange  meetings, 
Miss  Martin  spoke  in  Portland,  Eugene,  and  Pen¬ 
dleton.  In  Portland  she  told  of  the  federal 
amendment  fight  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Civic 
League;  at  a  drawing-room  meeting  held  at  the 
home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Otis  Wight;  and  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  Association. 
She  spoke  also  at  Reed  College.  On  October  30  a 
mass  meeting — at  which  Judge  Morrow  of  the 
Circuit  Court  gave  the  address  of  welcome,  Dr. 
Florence  Manion,  state  chairman,  presided,  and 
Miss  Martin  and  Sarah  Bard  Field  spoke — closed 
the  Portland  series  of  meetings. 

IN  the  last  two  weeks  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  na¬ 
tional  secretary  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  has  trav¬ 
eled  through  North  and  South  Dakota  speak¬ 
ing  at  meetings  organized  by  the  state  branches 
with  the  help  of  Miss  Jane  Pincus,  organizer  for 
the  Woman’s  Party.  In  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  a 
drawing-room  meeting  at  the  home  of  the  state 
chairman,  Airs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil,  brought 
together  a  strong  group  of  women  to  inaugurate 
the  state  drive  for  federal  suffrage  now.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  unanimously  and  fresh  enthus¬ 
iasm  aroused  by  the  true  story  of  the  suffrage 
situation.  In  Grand  Forks  Miss  Vernon  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  in  the  city  hall,  arranged  by 
Miss  Mary  McCumber,  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Forks  Votes  for  Women  League.  Resolutions 
of  protest  were  telegraphed  to  the  President  that 
night. 

In  South  Dakota  a  tea  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Weller,  in  Mitchell,  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  suffragists  in  the  state,  brought  together 
many  women  eager  to  hear  the  picket  campaign 
story  straight  from  Washington.  An  urgent  re¬ 
quest  to  come  to  Plankinton,  because  women  there 
must  hear  news  of  the  suffrage  fight,  took  Miss 
Vernon  and  Miss  Pincus  to  that  town  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  arranged  by  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stemler,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  with  Mrs.  Stemler  as  chair¬ 
man.  At  Sioux  Falls,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows,  state 
chairman,  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Carpenter  Hotel 


for  the  suffrage  speakers,  which  was  followed  by 
a  tea  and  conference  held  in  the  Quaker  Tea 
Room,  arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows,  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Fairbank,  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Fellows.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  most  notable  because  of  the  long  jour¬ 
neys  many  of  the  women  present  had  come  to  it 
and  for  the  enthusiasm  aroused.  Among  the 
women  present  were  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird,  well-known 
suffragist,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Haight,  of  Water- 
town;  Airs.  A.  AI.  Pickier,  former  president  of 
the  state  association,  who  has  worked  for  equal 
suffrage  since  territorial  days  and  whose  husband, 
the  late  Major  Pickier,  as  member  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  fought  to  have  the  state  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  as  an  equal  suffrage  state, 
and  afterward  was  known  in  Congress,  where  he 
represented  South  Dakota  as  “Susan  B.  Pickier,” 
because  of  his  work  for  suffrage;  and  Airs.  Anna 
R.  Simmons,  for  eight  years  president  of  the 
state  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union,  who 
after  a  lifetime  of  suffrage  work  believes  only  in 
the  federal  amendment  route. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were 
as  follows :  Chairman,  Airs.  A.  R.  Fellows ;  vice- 
chairmen,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Bickelhauft,  Aberdeen; 
Mrs.  O.  S.  Pendar  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Fairbank, 
Sioux  Falls ;  secretary,  Airs.  H.  F.  Fellows,  Sioux 
Falls;  treasurer,  Dr.  Jennie  Alurphy,  Yankton; 
membership  chairman,  Airs.  Anna  S.  Simmons, 
Faulkton ;  Suffragist  chairman,  Mrs.  A.  Al. 
Pickier,  Faulkton;  First  Congressional  District 
chairman,  Airs.  Frank  Weller;  Second  District 
chairman,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird. 

IN  the  East,  Airs.  Abby  Scott  Baker  has  spoken 
at  a  series  of  meetings  in  New  York  State 
and  has  now  gone  on  to  Massachusetts  to  be¬ 
gin  her  tour  of  New  England.  In  New  York  City 
she  spoke  at  a  lunch  given  by  Airs.  William  Ein¬ 
stein,  and  at  a  dinner  at  the  home  of  Miss  Anna 
Constable;  in  Buffalo  a  lunch  at  Mrs.  Kahle’s 
was  followed  by  a  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Iroquois ; 
in  Rochester,  Mrs.  Baker  spoke  at  a  meeting  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Airs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley  in  the  Suf¬ 
frage  Shop,  headquarters  of  the  Party;  and  later 
at  a  socialist  mass  meeting;  in  Syracuse  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Hazard  brought  together  a  large  group  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  women. 
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A  meeting  at  the  Kimball  Hotel  in  Springfield 
opened  the  Massachusetts  tour  of  Mrs.  Baker  on 
November  2.  Mrs.  Katherine  Ware  Smith,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  state  branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party, 
presided,  and  Mrs.  Baker  aroused  the  keenest 
interest  and  support  for  the  policy  of  suffrage 
now  in  wartime  for  the  sake  of  democracy.  A 
telegram  was  at  once  sent  to  the  President,  new 
members  joined  the  Party,  and  money  was 
pledged  in  honor  of  the  November  tenth  picket 
line  by  women  who  are  themselves  kept  away  by 
necessity. 


MISS  MAUD  YOUNGER  and  Mrs.  Gould 
in  their  tour  of  the  South  have  finished  the 
Georgia  meetings,  and  are  now  on  their 
way  through  Alabama  and  Florida  in  the  suffrage 
car.  The  last  Georgia  stop  was  in  Atlanta,  where 
strong  support  for  the  Woman’s  Party  was  won 
by  the  true  story  of  the  picket.  An  audience  of 
three  hundred  prominent  men  and  women  heard 
the  suffrage  speakers  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton,  state  chairman, 
presided.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
ton  Hopkins,  Mr.  Charles  Conklin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Charles  Haden,  Miss  Eleanor  Raoul,  Mr.  Robert 
Madox,  Mrs.  Albert  Howell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Sciple,  and  Mr.  McClure,  leader  of  the 
new  National  Party  in  Georgia.  Dr.  J.  C.  White, 
member  of  the  Georgia  State  Legislature,  intro¬ 
duced  a  strong  resolution  to  the  President,  asking 
action  on  the  amendment  and  protesting  against 
the  Administration’s  treatment  of  women,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Before  the  meeting 
Governor  Dorsey  and  his  suite  received  Miss 
Younger,  Mrs.  Gould  and  Mrs.  Castleton  at  the 
Executive  Mansion  and  unqualifiedly  endorsed 
suffrage. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


A  Question  from  Virginia 

HAT  American  women  of  gentle  birth  and 
good  morals  should  be  sentenced  to  jail  at 
hard  labor  on  the  technical  charge  of  ‘‘ob¬ 
structing  traffic”  is  not  an  inspiring  circumstance. 
Much  as  one  may  deprecate  the  picketing  tactics, 
certainly  no  crime  is  committed  and  no  laws  are 
violated,  since  it  requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  regard  silent  picketing  by  a  few  women 
zealots  as  an  obstruction  to  traffic.  That,  surely, 
is  rank  nonsense.  The  sentencing  of  Alice  Paul 
to  seven  months’  hard  labor  in  jail  is  a  crime 
against  womanhood,  a  terrible  reflection  upon  the 
boasted  democracy  of  the  American  Republic.  .  . 

Miss  Paul’s  sentence  was  preceded  by  the  send¬ 
ing  of  four  other  suffragists  to  jail,  each  for  a 
six  months’  term.  Here  is  a  woman  far  out  of 
the  ordinary.  A  graduate  of  Swarthmore  College, 
with  a  master’s  degree  from  Pennsylvania  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  wrote  her  doctor’s  thesis  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  She  gave  up  her  work  in 
sociology  and  economics  to  devote  herself  to  the 
cause  of  woman’s  political  liberty,  and  in  four 
years  raised  and  expended  $300,000  in  building  up 
the  Woman’s  Party,  with  a  membership  of  fifty 
thousand,  having  branches  in  every  state  of  the 
Union.  Her  vision  led  her  to  forsake  the  slower 
and  often  futile  “state  by  state”  work  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  federal  amendment.  The  Evening 
Journal  believes  in  that  movement  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  that,  with  its  passage,  the  suffrage  cause 
will  leap  ahead  by  a  decade  or  more  over  the  in¬ 
dividual  state  form  of  procedure.  .  .  . 

By  a  legal  quirk,  peaceful  picketing — declared 
legal  in  the  District  of  Columbia — has  been 
twisted  into  “obstructing  traffic,”  a  hideous  farce, 
and  on  that  charge  women  well  within  their  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  railroaded  to  jail,  and  there  ill- 
treated  by  a  superintendent  who  has  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  discipline  these  crimeless 
women  to  the  limit  of  his  arbitrary  power.  Why? 
Is  it  because,  alas,  political  officialdom  is  inimical 
to  the  cause  of  suffrage?  When  we  find  women 
like  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  wife  of  the 
senior  United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
heading  the  anti-suffrage  demonstrations,  creeping 
doubts  will  intrude  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  the 
prosecutions  of  the  pickets.  Secret  influences,  it 


is  feared,  are  at  work  to  their  detriment.  It  is 
gratifying  to  read  of  the  President’s  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  suffragists  in  Maine  and 
New  York,  but  how  much  more  effective  and  gen¬ 
uine  would  be  his  assistance,  if  exerted  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment? — Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  • Evening  Journal,  October  24. 

Suffragists  Winning 

THERE  are  signs  of  the  times  which  may  be 
interpreted,  without  any  great  strain  on  the 
imagination,  to  the  effect  that  the  suffragists 
of  the  United  States  are  within  sight  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  victory  in  their  struggle  for  the  equal  fran¬ 
chise.  Everywhere  the  majority  of  men,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  echo  the  declaration  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  McAdoo  that  the  women  of  the 
country,  by  their  work  done  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  have  shown  themselves  qualified  for  the 
use  of  the  ballot.  Mr.  McAdoo  entitles  his  re¬ 
cent  statement  on  suffrage,  “The  Duty  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  its  Women  .’’—Christian  Science  Monitor, 
October  30. 

The  Folly  of  the  Autocrat 

HOM  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  autocratic.  From  autocracy  comes 
first  loss  of  touch  with  the  common  hu¬ 
man  ^  point  of  view,  and  next  loss  of  ordinary 
horse  sense  in  dealing  with  human  problems,  and 
this  is  the  quick  road  to  downfall. 

We  are  thinking  about  the  folly  of  the  officials 
who  have  been  “suppressing”  the  suffragists.  No, 
we  don’t  know  who  they  are,  and  if  we  did  we 
wouldn’t  mention  names,  for  the  censors  might 
object.  We  hasten  to  state  that  we  have  no  con¬ 
demnation  for  any  of  these  officials,  in  fact,  we 
highly  approve  of  them,  for  they  are  hastening 
the  coming  of  woman’s  suffrage  as  the  suffragists 
never  did.  But  that  wasn’t  exactly  their  inten¬ 
tion,  we  supposed. 

For  a  long,  long  time  those  suffragists  paraded 
and  picketed.  Nothing  came  of  it.  For  a  long, 
long  time  they  argued  and  lobbied;  again  very 
little  result.  And  then  the  authorities  start  jail¬ 
ing  them  in  insanitary  workhouses,  and  feeding 
them  on  rotten  food,  and  giving  them  solitary  con¬ 
finement.  And  straightway  an  uproar  arises  from 
senators  and  editors  of  the  highest  respectability, 


persons  who  never  cared  a  rap  for  suffrage  in 
their  lives.  Persons  who  helped  carry  states  for 
Wilson ;  persons  like  Dudley  Field  Malone,  who 
resigned  because  of  the  treatment  given  the  suf¬ 
fragists. 

These  are  our  women.  We  never  bothered 
about  their  wishes  before.  But  who  dares  put 
our  women  in  the  workhouse? 

And  the  women  predict  that  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  voted  on  at  the  next  sesison .-—Seattle 
(Wash.)  Daily  Call. 

The  “  Must  ”  List 

MR.  WILSON’S  latest  statement  bn  woman 
suffrage,  despite  the  apparent  plainness  of 
his  language,  is  as  difficult  to  understand  as 
any  of  his  former  declarations  on  the  subject. 
The  emphasis  of  his  indorsement  of  the  abstract 
issue  is  completely  demolished  by  his  careful  in¬ 
sistence  that  the  question  should  be  acted  upon 
only  by  the  several  states.  His  address  to  the 
New  York  suffragists  who  called  upon  him  is, 
perhaps,  his  strongest  statement  in  favor  of  equal 
franchise,  but  he  has  budged  no  whit  from  his 
incomprehensible  position  that  legislatures  and  not 
Congress  should  pass  the  enabling  bills. 

It  is  as  well  known  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  to  the 
country  at  large  that  there  are  not  enough  states 
in  the  Union  with  amendable  constitutions  to 
make  suffrage  by  state  action  a  national  reality. 
A  big  proportion  of  the  states  have  hedged  their 
constitutions  about  with  such  impenetrable  pro¬ 
visions  that  they  are  proof  against  alteration  for 
suffrage,  not  only,  but  for  any  other  progressive 
reform  which  their  citizens  may  desire.  The 
President  might  be  taken  at  his  word  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  majority  of  the  commonwealths  of  the 
Union,  and  still  be  faced  with  the  fact  that  not 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  women  would  be 
enfranchised. 

If  Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  “this  is  the  time  for 
the  states  of  the  Union  to  take  this  action,”  let 
him  put  the  federal  amendment  on  the  “must”  list 
at  the  December  session  of  Congress,  and  the 
states  will  act  in  ratification  when  the  amendment 
has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House.  Unless 
he  does  that,  his  eloquent  approval  of  the  issue 
must  be  classed,  in  the  language  of  the  poilu,  as 
“camouflage.” — Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Gazette, 
October  27. 


The  Only  Protest 

IN  the  various  “columns”  conducted  by  the  ever- 
alert  F.  P.  A.  could  be  found  a  regular  feature 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time  under  the 
title,  “Why  the  Socialist  Party  is  Growing.”  This 
would  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  some  typical  case  of  social  injustice  as 
reported  in  the  press. 

Today  we  feel  like  imitating  F.  P.  A.,  and,  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  “Why  the  Socialist  Party  is 
Growing,”  merely  report  that  a  few  days  ago  a 
group  of  suffragists  were  given  a  jail  sentence  of 
seven  months  for  picketing  the  White  House. 

For,  after  all,  where  else  can  people  go  today 
who  believe  in  democracy  for  America  quite  as 
much  as,  and,  perhaps,  even  a  little  more  than, 
they  believe  in  democracy  for  Germany?  .  .  . 

But  our  intense  indignation  at  the  outrage  of 
imposing  a  sentence  of  such  length  for  the  crime 
of  “obstructing  traffic,”  which  is  what  the  suffrage 
pickets  are  technically  charged  with,  prevents  us 
from  disposing  of  the  matter  in  the  above  sug¬ 
gested  fashion.  To  take  more  than  half  a  year 
out  of  the  lives  of  entirely  innocent  women  and 
shut  them  up  in  a  vile  prison,  where  the  unspeak¬ 
able  food  and  other  health-destroying  conditions 
already  have  become  a  national  scandal,  calls  for 
a  more  stirring  and  effective  protest 
The  question  of  whether  one  approves  of  suf¬ 
fragists  picketing  the  White  House  or  not  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  It  happens  to  be  the 
method  these  women  have  chosen  in  order  to  keep 
before  an  evasive  and  indifferent  President  and 
National  Government  their  too-long-dclayed  and 
now  utterly  unanswerable  claim  for  political  free¬ 
dom,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  this  method  they 
are  entirely  within  their  legal  rights.  They  have 
created  no  disturbance.  They  have  not  wished 
to  create  disturbance.  In  quiet  self-restraint  and 
dignity  they  have  merely  tried  to  keep  before  the 
President’s  dim  and  clouded  vision  some  of  his 
own  well-known  and  oft-iterated  sentiments  on 
the  meaning  of  democracy,  in  the  hope  that  the 
sight  of  these  would  influence  him  to  use  his  great 
power  to  help  establish  democracy  for  the  women 
of  America.  These  quiet,  legal  methods  have 
been  met  with  violence  and  tyranny,  for  the  au¬ 
tocracy  that  war  and  militarism  inevitably  bring 
with  them  knows  no  legal  rights. — The  New  York 
Call,  October  28. 

Junkcrism  at  Home 

OLITICAL  interest  in  suffrage  everywhere  is 
aroused  and  it  is  growing.  Every  such  de¬ 
feat  as  this  in  Maine  strengthens  the  case  of 
those  who  are  pressing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Equal  suffrage  *it  bound  to  come, 
and  quickly.  When  England,  and  Canada,  and 
even  Russia  have  committed  themselves  to  it,  the 
great  American  Republic  cannot  refuse  to  fall  in 
line  without  exposing  itself  to  the  charge  of  in¬ 
sincerity.  Engaged  as  we  are  in  a  war  to  bring 
about  democracy  abroad,  even  the  German  Junk¬ 
ers  would  have  to  laugh  at  our  hypocrisy  if  we 
fail  to  afford  this  simple  proof  of  democracy  at 
home. — Deseret  (Maine)  Evening  News,  Septem¬ 
ber  17. 


The  U.  S.  Brand  These  Days 

OUR  more  pickets  of  the  Woman’s  Party 
were  given  workhouse  sentences  of  six 
months  each  for  “obstructing  traffic”  in 
Washington.  The  day  they  were  arrested  there 
were  great  crowds  of  rowdy  men  obstructing  traf¬ 
fic  as  they  tried  to  read  the  bulletins  of  the  world 
series.  But  it  makes  a  difference  when  obstructors 
of  traffic  carry  banners  quoting  excerpts  from 
speeches  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ! 
It  is  so  beastly  annoying  to  have  the  truth  told 
regarding  the  sort  of  democracy  that  prevails  in 
the  United  States !  All  of  this  should  make  men 
hang  their  heads  in  shame.  Six  months  in  jail  for 
asserting  that  taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny! — The  Miami  (Florida)  Daily  Metropolis, 
October  22. 

The  Government  Octopus 

N  order  was  issued  at  police  headquarters 
instructing  patrolmen  along  the  line  of 
march  (of  the  New  York  suffrage  parade) 
to  suppress  all  banners  casting  reflection  upon 
President  Wilson  or  members  of  his  cabinet,  and 
to  arrest  the  women  carrying  them  if  they  show 
disorderly  conduct.  This  order  was  issued  be¬ 
cause  information  had  been  received  at  police 
headquarters  that  a  number  of  women  who  carried 
banners  in  Washington  were  planning  to  carry 
similar  banners  today. — New  York  Evening  Post, 
October  27. 

No  Longer  Suffrage — But  Justice 

ECRETARY  McADOO  said  here:  “Boys  in 
khaki  march  our  streets.  What  for?  To 
protect  us  from  the  menace  of  the  foe.” 
Thank  God,  they  can,  without  being  arrested  and 
thrown  into  jail  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  “ob¬ 
structing  traffic.”  This  is  done  in  Washington,  to 
a  heroic  band  of  the  flower  of  American  woman¬ 
hood,  whose  only  offense  is  that  they  had  the 
temerity  to  carry  banners  bearing  such  inscrip¬ 
tions  as  “Governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

It  is  well  known  that  American  women  asking 
for  a  share  in  the  government,  have,  from  the 
days  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  been  so  often  tricked 
and  fooled  by  political  demagogs  that  they  have 
come  to  realize  their  promises  are  “as  false  as 
dicers’  oaths.”  Hence  they  have  resorted  to  what 
appears  to  many  spectacular  methods — the  “Bos¬ 
ton  tea  party”  was  exceedingly  spectacular,  be¬ 
side  militant. 

September  11,  six  distinguished  American 
women  were  released  from  Occoquan.  History 
will  record  them  as  the  first  political  prisoners  to 
serve  terms  in  a  government  prison.  Among  them 
was  Mrs.  Frederick  Kendall,  who  has  two  sons 
and  a  son-in-law  serving  their  country  in  France, 
and  Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  seventy  years  old  and  a 
well-known  author  on  nursing  and  dietetics.  Such 
are  the  women  who,  while  peaceably  exercising 
their  constitutional  right  of  petition  by  carrying 


banners  pleading  for  a  democracy  in  this  country 
were  attacked  by  a  mob  of  hoodlums,  including  a 
uniformed  sailor  and  marine.  The  police  made  no 
attempt  to  protect  them;  indeed,  they  were  ar¬ 
rested,  while  the  men  who  made  the  disturbance 
were  not. 

Without  defense  by  counsel,  or  jury  trial,  they 
were  railroaded  to  jail.  Even  if  their  actions 
were  ill-advised,  does  so  harmless  a  practice — 
which  they  believe  right — call  for  such  brutal 
treatment  as  these  women  received  from  a  mob, 
the  police  powers  and  their  jailors?  It  isn’t  a 
question  now,  of  suffrage,  but  of  decency  and  jus¬ 
tice.  Where  is  our  boasted  American  chivalry? 
Is  knighthood  no  longer  in  flower,  or  has  it  gone 
to  seed  in  the  capital  of  our  country?  Has  the 
spirit  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  been  revived  and 
supplanted  that  of  1776?  If  picketing  is  wrong, 
stop  it  by  following  the  example  of  Russia,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada  during  this  war,  and  give  Amer¬ 
ican  women  political  liberty  by  passing  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Then, 
only  then,  can  we  consistently  and  without  hypoc¬ 
risy  talk  of  a  “world-wide  democracy.”— George 
A.  Hoagland  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette, 
October  26. 

Freedom  of  Speech 

IN  a  recent  humorous  description  of  Washing¬ 
ton  affairs  one  of  the  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  tells  us  that  Congressmen  are  somewhat 
“afraid”  of  the  President;  that  he  knows  so  much 
history  and  law  that  they  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  him.  In  these  days  when  some  groups  are 
agitated  over  the  behavior  of  other  groups,  it  is 
stimulating  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  opinions  of 
this  commander-in-chief  of  ours  who  “knows  so 
much  law  and  history.”  This,  for  instance,  is  a 
quotation  from  an  early  statement  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s,  which  the  suffrage  pickets  recently  held  at 
his  gates : 

“We  have  seen  a  good  many  singular  things 
happen  recently.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  un¬ 
patriotic  to  criticize  public  action.  Well,  if  it  is, 
then  there  is  deep  disgrace  resting  upon  the  origin 
of  this  nation.  This  nation  originated  in  the 
sharpest  sort  of  criticism  of  public  policy.  We 
originated,  to  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  in  a  kick, 
and  if  it  be  unpatriotic  to  kick,  why,  then  the 
grown  man  is  unlike  the  child.  We  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  very  principle  of  our  origin  if  we  have 
forgotten  how  to  object,  how  to  resist,  how  to  agi¬ 
tate,  how  to  pull  down  and  build  up,  even  to  the 
extent  of  revolutionary  practices,  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  readjust  matters.  I  have  forgotten  ray 
history  if  that  be  not  true  history.” 

One  may  feel  that  among  the  most  potent  con¬ 
structive  forces  in  the  world  today  are  President 
Wilson’s  far-seeing  utterances  on  democracy  and 
internationalism ;  and  yet  one  may  consistently 
believe  that  devotion  to  the  spirit  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions  and  its  symbol,  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
demands  publicity  for  the  minority  criticism  of 
the  majority  policy. — Alice  K.  Bacon,  President 
St.  Paul  Woman’s  Welfare  League,  in  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press,  October  9. 
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Treasurer :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Vlaud  Jamison 


Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $300,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  November  1 _  38,339.98 


Grand  Total _  $313,045.08 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  National 

Headquarters _  2,261.00 


Grand  Net  Total -  $310,78-1.08 


Humor  in  the  Press 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Gtoceries  at 

G.  G,  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


List  of  Contributions  from  October  28  Through 
November  1,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  Dell  H.  Armstrong — $  10.00 

Mrs.  John  C.  Howell -  %  1.00 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Adams _ —  25.00 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye -  2.00 

Miss  Blanche  W.  Hull -  500.00 

Mrs.  V.  A.  McKenney -  1.00 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  VVeible -  50.00 

Mrs.  E.  Kelly _  10.00 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont _  5,000.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard _  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman _  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Leach -  1,000.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins -  1,000.00 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Pennock -  200.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Blauvelt -  300.00 

Miss  Adele  d’E.  Blauvelt —  50.00 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Witherby -  25.00 

Miss  Vida  Milholland -  50.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Cogswell -  100.00 

Mrs.  George  Odell -  1-50 

Mrs.  Frederick  Wynne -  1.50 

Dr.  J.  K.  Clarke _  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  Wilkes  Ford -  5.00 

Mrs.  George  Day -  100.00 

Miss  Margaret  Clark -  1.00 

Miss  Helen  Horan -  1.00 

Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee —  2,000.00 


Per  Pennsylvania  Branch 
Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock- 

Miss  Ella  Riegel - 

Membership  Fees - 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters - $  12,568.00 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist -  262,137.10 

Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 

November  1,  1917 -  $274,705.10 


5.00 

100.00 

19.00 


A  GOOD  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under  the 
bridge  since  the  days  of  the  first  suffragist 
and  gent.  With  fifty  per  cent  of  the  United 
States,  acre  for  acre,  and  a  third  of  the  electoral 
college  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  women 
of  nineteen  states  tripping  merrily  to  the  polls, 
"Why,”  says  Dudley  Field  Malone,  “should  any 
one  longer  resist  the  tide?”  Mr.  Malone  is  a 
super-suffragent.  He  champions  even  the  most 
fiery  wing  of  the  movement,  the  Washington 
picket  band. — Every  Week,  New  York,  October  22. 


Give  and  Take 

THE  Pensacola  Journal  aptly  notes  that  a  suf¬ 
fragist’s  idea  of  a  sure  enough  “Liberty 
Day”  is  a  day  when  our  esteemed  Govern¬ 
ment  would  use  one  hand  to  bestow  liberty  votes 
on  its  women  while  accepting  their  “Liberty 
Bonds”  with  the  other.— Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Me¬ 
tropolis,  October  25. 


The  Latter  Day  Girl 

SHE — A  girl’s  career  isn’t  much  what  it  used 
to  be. 

He — I  should  say  not!  She  used  to  take 
her  pick,  and  now  she  takes  her  picket. — Judge, 
October. 


1222  Walnut  St. 

"Stele  without  Extravagance "  Philadelphia 


WOMAN 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  “Eat  and  Grow  Thin** 

Extract  from  a  Utter  written  by  Mre.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
commending  ‘  Woman ” 

“Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  read  ‘Woman’ by  Vance  Thompson,  with  great 
interest.  Besides  being  i  f  historical  value  I  think  it 
cairies  a  great  lesson.  I  would  advise  all  anti-suf¬ 
fragists  and  women  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
their  own  sphere  of  life  and  perhaps  neglected  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  own  many  failings,  to  read  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  book.  They  may  perhaps  see  the  advisability 
of  personal  study. 

“O  wa’d  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursel1  es  as  others  see  us.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALVA  E.  BELMONT 
(Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont) 

Price  $1.25  Net,  Postage  Extra — All  Book  Stores 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“SHALL  J.  P.  MORGAN 
0WM  THE  EARTH?” 

— a  booklet  which  PROVES,  by  photographed  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  official  U.  S.  Government  Report, 
that  the  Morgan  wealth  and  power  are  twenty 
times  greater  than  realized.  IIow  Morgan  (after 
the  war)  can  manipulate  a  “panic;”  then  buy 
cheaply  control  of  vital  industries;  dispossess  you 
of  wealth;  reduce  millions  to  abject  slavery.  How 
he  keeps  knowledge  of  this  power  suppressed;  how 
newspapers  are  controlled;  governments  and  legis¬ 
latures  corrupted.  Price  50  cents — and  your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied  that  information  given  is  well 
worth  the  price.  Testimonials  free.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  JACK  PANSY,  Publisher. 
P.  O.  Box  W-307,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


OURADVERTIZERS 

ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SUITS 

COATS 


BLOUSES  NOVELTIES  MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 


f 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHINJ 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  •  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  ... 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 


POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  (j  Street  IN.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2K3JK0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write.  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Eliz.beih  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 

Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore.  Michigan 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


Silent  Organizing 


LESS  than  a  month  is  left  before  Congress 
opens.  By  December  4  the  National  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party  wants  thousands  of  new  support¬ 
ers  who  know  the  true  suffrage  situation.  Speak¬ 
ers  are  carrying  the  tmth  to  many  cities  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.  They  cannot  touch  every¬ 
where.  You  will  help  them  to  double  their  power 
if  you  spread  the  news  in  The  Suffragist  by  get¬ 
ting  new  subscribers. 

Give  us  as  many  new  readers  as  you  can  before 
the  fourth  of  December.  Be  a  silent  organizer. 


For  the  dollar  bill  (or  check)  inclosed, 
send  The  Suffragist  to 

Name  _ 

Address  _ 


Secured  by. 


Member*  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist”  % 

V  eek  Ending  November  3,  1917 


Dr.  Jenny  Baker _  \ 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing _ 2 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright _ ZZZI  4 

Miss  Adelma  H.  Burd _ * _  \ 

Miss  Marian  T.  Burritt _ Z_ZZ  1 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead _  1 

Miss  Pauline  Clarke _  3 

Miss  Emma  Elliot _ ZZZZZZZZ_Z  2 

Through  Florida  Branch-, _ ~  1 

Miss  Pauline  Floyd _ ZZZZZZZZ  1 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant _ Z _ Z  6 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemycr _  1 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _  2 

Miss  Sarah  James _ ”  4 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Jarrett _ Z_Z  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein _  3 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr _ Z_ZZZZ_Z  2 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _ ZZZZ  1 

Miss  Ruth  Milholland _ Z _ Z  5 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Morse _  1 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _ Z_ZZZ _ 5 

Mrs.  Daniel  P.  O’Donnell _ ZZ  1 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman _  1 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch _  \ 

Mrs.  H.  R.  C.  Statler _  1 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Vaughan _ ZZ  2 

Miss  Psyche  Webster _  1 

Total - 55 


Open  9.00  a.  m.  to  5.45  p.  m. 

“THE  BUSY  CORNER" 

Samt  S>mt5  &  (5flZ 


8TU  SI  AND  PENN  A.  AYE. 

YOU  REALLY  WOULD  EXPECT 
TO  PAY  MORE  FOR  SUGH 
STUNNING  HATS 


But  They  A  re 
Here  at 


$7.50 


—Some  are  all  white,  soft,  snowy  velvet;  others 
are  in  rose  color,  looking  like  a  broad,  velvety 
roseleaf  themselves.  Others  are  the  new 
browns,  taupes  and,  of  course,  black. 

— The  trimmings  are  of  fur,  touches  of  metal 
braids,  or  ornaments.  Then  there  are  some 
beautiful  gold  brim  hats  with  velvet  crowns 
and  touches  of  beaver  fur. 

— There  are  large  and  small  and  medium 
shapes  to  select  from. 

— On  display  tables  in  the  Millinery  Parlors 
Second  Floor. 


“We  Grow 
Cause  We  Know” 


COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  GO. 

Incorporated 

815  FOURTEENTH  STREET 

Washington 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING  MIMEOGRAPHING 
The  Duplicating  Letter  hop 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 
M.  6723.  1203  K  St.  N  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rrlji  f  mtrflHf  anil  R*lp  tlj*  Glaus* 
bg  popping  tuttli  GDur 
^bnrrttsrrs 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son  1 

Dry  Goods  Co.  Jj 

Denver,  Colo.  Jvg? 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com- 

plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 

In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


CRIMINALS 
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Drawn  by  Nina  E.  Allender 
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National  Womans  flarttf 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  IV timing 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  <11  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 

Hill  5444  „  . 

SO  East  42 d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 
381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 
party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman.  Miss  Anne  Martin 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 
Organisation 

Miss  Catherine  Flanagan 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 

National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  KaUenstein 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Berta  Crone 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  South  32d  St.,  Birmingham 

Arisona  . 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
21  Madison  Place,  Lafayette  Square 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street.  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


National  Organizers 


Miss  Natalie  Grey 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Hourwieh 


Miss  Katharine  Mullen 
Miss  Jane  Pincus 
Miss  Margery  Ross 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 

Kansas  ,  , 

Miss  Nell  Ainslie  Anthony 
1227  Polk  Street,  Topeka 

Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 

2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine  .  .  , 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 

Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
J  ackson 


Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 

Montana 

Miss  Mary  O’Neil  (acting) 

Montana  Hotel,  Butte 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Kovey 
214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Si. 

Newark 
New  York 

Mrs;  O.  II.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 
Ohio 

'  Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 

319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Ingham 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant 
Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  Glines 
113  Comstock  Ave. 

Providence 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.  Route  8 
Greenville 

South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
T  ennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozicr  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
T  exas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  City 

V  ermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  C.  Meredith 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
West  Virginia 
Miss  Florence  Hoge 
Edgewood,  Wheeling 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers, N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Mi3a  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Ela. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wia. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Brown,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdrou,  Utah 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Misa  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Tulius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col. 


Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn 
Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  \. 
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New  Forces  for  the  Amendment 

THE  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party, 
assembled  at  a  mass  meeting  at  Cooper 
Union  on  November  7,  pledged  itself  to 
work  for  the  federal  amendment,  “in  order  that 
the-  suffrage  campaign,  stretching  over  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  may  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  close,  thereby  releasing  the  energies  of  the 
women  of  the  nation  from  the  struggle  for  po¬ 
litical  justice,  so  that  with  singleness  of  purpose 
we  may  work  for  world-wide  democracy.” 

The  coming  of  this  big  organization  of  voting 
women  into  the  amendment  fight  now  when  only 
a  little  more  persistence  is  needed  to  bring  victory 
to  the  cause — forced  to  this  position  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  in  five  years — brings  weight 
that  makes  a  quick  victory  certain.  Their  coming 
into  the  bigger  fight  omens  well,  too,  for  the 
larger  independent  survey  women  everywhere  are 
beginning  to  take  of  social  and  political  ques¬ 
tions. 

Socialist  Help  to  Suffrage 

EW  YORK  State  lost  suffrage  in  1907  by 
188,200  votes.  This  year  it  won  by  about 
187,000.  Since  the  election  of  mayor  in  1913 
the  Socialist  vote  in  New  York  City  has  increased 
by  110,000.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  suffrage  in  this  election  is  largely  due  to 
the  Socialist  vote,  since  this  vote  in  New  York 
City  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  swing  a 
majority  to  the  side  of  suffrage. 

The  Socialist  party,  which  has  always  included 
suffrage  in  its  platform,  this  year  for  the  first 
time  truly  fought  for  suffrage  as  a  vital  issue  of 
its  own.  Ever  since  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
started  to  picket  the  White  House  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  as  a  direct  protest  against  further  delay  of 
justice,  the  New  York  Call,  official  Socialist  organ, 
has  given  it  strong  support  editorially  and  by  tell¬ 
ing  in  fullest  detail  the  true  story  of  government 
persecution  of  suffragists.  It  has  put  suffrage — 
national  suffrage,  and  state  suffrage  as  ?  side  is¬ 
sue — into  the  forefront  of  consciousness  of 
masses  of  men  and  women.  New  York  state  and 
national  suffragists  both  owe  to  the  Call  and  the 
Socialist  Party  obligations  for  the  most  generous 
service. 

The  New  Voters 

OVERNOR  WHITMAN,  of  New  York 
State,  wrill  send  a  special  message  to  the 
state  legislature  when  it  convenes  in  Janu¬ 
ary  asking  legislation  to  make  possible  registra¬ 
tion  of  the  women  voters  in  time  for  the  spring 
special  elections  on  local  option.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  goes  into  effect  on  January  1st, 
but  the  election  machinery  must  be  readjusted  to 
accommodate  the  increased  number  of  voters. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  redistricting  of  the  state, 


according  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  first  chance  to  vote  will  probably  come  to 
the  women  in  Brooklyn  sometime  in  Janu¬ 
ary  to  elect  a  congressman  to  fill  the  place  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  Griffin,  now  sheriff  of  Kings  County. 
Mr.  Griffin,  Democrat,  was  opposed  to  the  federal 
amendment ;  if  Brooklyn  women  can  take  part  in 
this  election  his  successor  should  stand  for  na¬ 
tional  suffrage. 

Direct  Action  on  Food  Problems 

IN  one  city  of  the  United  States  a  big  group  of 
women  are  solving  food  distribution  problems 
by  taking  them  into  their  own  hands.  In  New 
York  a  marketing  club  was  started  some  time  ago 
at  the  home  of  Miss  Susan  Osborne,  on  Four¬ 
teenth  street.  Two  days  a  week  women  come 
together  there  in  a  covered  passageway  to  buy 
from  the  crates  of  vegetables  and  other  provisions 
bought  by  the  club’s  buying  committee  at  five  that 
morning  directly  from  the  farmers  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  and  carted  to  the  house  by  a  dray¬ 
man. 

“Making  speeches,  designing  cards,  getting  a  lot 
of  publicity  did  not  seem  to  us  a  practical  way  of 
solving  this  question  of  food  distribution  about 
which  every  one  is  writing  and  talking  so  much 
but  no  one  doing  anything,”  said  Mrs.  James 
Duane  Livingston,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
market,  “so  we  sat  in  the  doorway  and  talked  to 
the  women  passing  in  the  street  about  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  buying.  Some  were  rich  and  some  were 
poor,  some  suspicious  and  some  not,  but  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  enough  interested  to  start  a  club, 
and  this  we  called  the  Consumers’  Food  Club.” 

On  the  average  the  household  accounts  of  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  cut  in  half.  New  clubs  have  been 
rapidly  formed,  the  idea  being  to  establish  one  in 
every  district.  The  scheme  is  arousing  much  in¬ 
terest  in  New  York,  where  facilities  for  bringing 
farmer  and  consumer  together  are  even  poorer 
than  in  most  cities  and  prices  are  most  exhorbi- 
tant.  The  food  clubs  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  Mayor’s  Woman’s  Committee,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
and  other  organizations.  Now  that  New  York 
women  vote  the  food  club  has  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  into  a  movement  that  will  solve 
the  problems  of  distribution  that  men  have  not 
cared  to  solve. 

Further  Capitulation  from  Wilson 

ON  November  9  six  members  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  and 
Dr.  Anna  Shaw,  went  to  the  White  House  to 
thank  President  Wilson  for  the  open  letter  he 
wrote  to  influence  New  York  voters  to  vote  for 
suffrage  in  the  state  referendum,  and  to  ask  him 
to  support  the  federal  amendment. 


The  answer  of  the  President  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  satisfied  the  delegation,  and  offers 
further  proof  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  forced 
by  the  insistence  of  suffragists  to  adopt  the  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  policy.  Mrs.  Catt  states : 

“The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
and  its  auxiliaries  have  asked  a  great  many  favors 
of  him  in  the  last  year,  and  he  has  done  his  best 
to  grant  every  one. 

“Today  we  outlined  to  him  the  program  we 
have  before  us,  and  he  said  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  carry  it  out.  We  asked 
if  he  could  do  anything  to  assist  that  campaign, 
and  he  gave  us  renewed  assurances  of  his  sincere 
friendship  for  our  cause.  We  believe  that  he  is 
going  to  do  eveiything  that  he  can  do  to  help  us.” 

A  Service  Army 

ENGLISH  women  are  being  recruited  for 
service  in  France  at  the  rate  of  between 
eight  and  ten  thousand  a  month.  On  No¬ 
vember  10  the  War  Department  took  the  first 
steps  in  a  giant  scheme  of  substituting  women 
for  men  behind  the  lines.  Women  are  going  into 
freight  stations,  warehouses,  clerical  offices,  and 
even  into  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  For  the  last 
six  months  they  have  been  cooking  for  the  army 
messes,  and  reports  show  that  in  every  case  where 
they  have  done  this  work  the  food  has  been  better 
cooked,  the  cookhouses  cleaner,  and  the  men  bet¬ 
ter  pleased  than  with  men  cooks.  In  every  de¬ 
partment  women  have  made  for  economy.  It  is 
said  the  army  of  women  is  about  the  size  of  the 
first  army  of  Englishmen  sent  to  France. 

The  Battalion  of  Death 

DURING  the  recent  Russian  revolution  that 
deposed  Kerensky  and  gave  control  to  the 
Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’  delegates,  the 
women’s  Battalion  of  Death  defended  the  Winter 
Palace.  The  government  forces  were  driven  into 
the  Palace,  and  under  the  lively  fire  of  machine 
guns,  the  bombardment  from  a  cruiser  and  the 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  fortress,  the  women’s  reg¬ 
iment  defended  them.  They  surrendered  to 
greatly  superior  forces  only  after  four  hours’ 
fighting. 

Women  in  Russia 

THE  Revolutionary  Committee  in  Russia 
which  has  taken  over  all  government  of¬ 
fices,  according  to  a  telegram  from  Pet- 
rograd,  is,  like  the  deposed  government,  as  a 
matter  of  course  including  women  in  its  councils 
and  machinery.  One  of  its  first  temporary  ap¬ 
pointments  to  government  departments  is  that  of 
Mme.  Kolenty,  who  has  been  made  head  of  the 
department  of  public  welfare. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  rote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 
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Another  King  Against  a  Tide 

ON  November  12  forty-one  women  were  arrested  in  Washington  for  asking 
President  Wilson  to  pass  the  federal  amendment. 

On  November  12  President  Wilson  went  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention  in  Buffalo  and  made  to  labor  some  admissions  of  justice  he  is 
still  too  proud  to  make  to  women. 

He  took  a  long  journey  to  tell  labor:  “While  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  we 
must  see,  among  other  things,  that  labor  is  free.  And  that  means  not  only  that  we 
must  see  that  the  conditions  of  labor  are  not  rendered  more  onerous  by  the  war, 
but  also  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  instrumentalities  by  which  conditions  of 
labor  are  improved  are  not  blocked  or  checked.” 

On  that  very  day  women  whose  condition  of  enfranchisement  has  been  made 
doubly  onerous  by  war  were  being  denied  the  fundamental  means  of  improving 
their  condition — constitutional  right  of  peaceful  petition. 

“Our  duty,”  President  Wilson  said  to  labor,  “if  we  are  to  do  this  great  thing 
and  show  America  to  be  what  we  believe  her  to  be — the  greatest  hope  and  energy 
of  the  world — is  to  stand  together  night  and  day  until  the  job  is  finished.” 

To  labor  he  offered  proof  in  concrete  promises  that  he  is  doing  his  part  in 
standing  with  it.  To  women,  of  whom  he  is  asking  the  same  services  that  he  asks 
of  labor  and  far  greater  services  in  addition,  Mr.  Wilson  is  ungenerously  and  un¬ 
justly  silent.  Suffragists  willing  to  face  prison  in  order  to  bring  a  better  political 
order  to  pass,  he  was  that  day  having  arrested.  With  labor  Mr.  Wilson  has  had 
to  co-operate.  With  women  he  has  not  yet  acknowledged  he  must  co-operate. 

But  if  President  Wilson  ignores  what  he,  as  head  of  the  Government,  owes 
women,  the  country  is  not  ignoring  it.  If  he  has  no  promises  of  co-operation  to 
make  yet  to  women,  the  country  is  nevertheless  waiting  for  them.  If  he  is  silent 
about  the  one  hundred  women  who,  under  his  orders,  have  served  terms  in  prison 
for  asking  political  justice,  the  country  is  not  silent. 

“It  is  every  man’s  duty,”  he  exhorted  labor,  “to  forget  his  own  interests,  to  fill 
himself  with  a  great  national  and  world  conception  and  act  upon  a  new  platform 
lifted  to  where  men  have  views  of  the  long  destiny  of  mankind.” 

This  is  the  view  the  average  man,  if  not  President  Wilson,  is  taking  of  women’s 
political  place  today.  The  President  knows  now  that  labor  must  be  allowed  to  co¬ 
operate  in  freedom  in  the  common  enterprise  of  a  democratic  government.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  sees  that  women  are  another  group  without  whose  free  co-operation 
any  government  enterprise  is  impossible.  And  this  is  the  reason  Mr.  Wilson  will 
not  be  able  longer  with  his  little  prejudices  to  hold  back  the  United  States  against 
the  sweep  of  the  best  opinion  for  national  justice  to  women. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  silence  toward  women,  therefore,  no  longer  matters.  The  time 
left  to  him  for  answering  women’s  appeal  for  freedom  with  imprisonment  is  a 
short  time.  When  Congress  meets  again  another  King  Canute  will  be  swept  away 
from  his  stand  by  the  rising  tide.  The  pressure  of  party  expediency  in  the  face  of 
great  political  power,  the  weight  of  a  just  public  opinion,  the  movement  of  world 
democracy  will  compel  the  President  to  enfranchise  women. 
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Safeguarding  the  Constitution 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  National  Association  for  Constitutional  Government,  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  W.  H.  Crichton  Clarke 


AS  a  member  of  the  association,  a  supporter 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  a 
lawyer  practicing  before  the  New  York  and 
District  of  Columbia  bars,  I  am  sending  this  com¬ 
munication  on  a  subject  which  I  am  convinced 
carries  in  it  grave  danger  of  putting  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  a  false  light  and  of  unjustly  arous¬ 
ing  against  it  the  prejudice  of  powerful  political 
and  moral  forces  which  otherwise  would  be 
staunch  supporters  of  our  fundamental  law. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  large  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  groups  of  the  most  able,  tireless, 
intelligent  and  idealistic  women  in  our  country, 
backed  by  the  support  of  considerable  and  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  men,  have  been  seeking  to 
induce  Congress  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  several  states  for  ratification  or  re¬ 
jection. 

LET  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  this  half 
century’s  agitation  has  been  only  indirectly 
for  the  vote.  It  has  been  directly  for  a  hear¬ 
ing;  for  that  day  in  the  court  of  public  opinion 
and  justice  which  Anglo-Saxon  law  guarantees 
to  every  man  or  woman  whose  rights  or  liberty 
are  drawn  in  question.  The  verdict  of  the  state 
legislatures  for  or  against  could  only  come  after 
the  hearing,  but  this  large  body  of  progressive 
people  has  not  been  able  even  to  secure  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing. 

The  women  of  the  country  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement  with 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspended  and  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  any  one  to  test  the  question  of  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  their 
rights. 

Even  now  with  the  overwhelming  showing  of 
New  York  state  in  favor  of  that  complete  democ¬ 
racy  for  which  we  are  fighting  in  Europe,  we  find 


delegations  of  New  York  women  begging  of  Mr. 
Wilson  the  gracious  favor  of  a  recommendation 
that  Congress  should  submit  this  great  question  to 
the  states  for  their  verdict. 

Fellow  supporters  of  the  Constitution  for  which 
our  ancestors  fought  and  died,  I  voice  a  truism 
when  I  say  that  this  is  no  time  either  to  vaunt  or 
to  exaggerate  the  inflexibility  of  our  fundamental 
law.  With  constitutions  of  moderate  monarchies 
and  autocracies  alike  changing  or  revolving  over¬ 
night,  with  the  cry  of  democracy  abroad  in  the 
world,  with  millions  of  our  sons  preparing  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  spirit  of  lib¬ 
eralism,  this  is  no  time  to  pile  on  our  beloved 
Constitution  the  weight  and  odium  of  partisan 
politics  and  expediency;  to  use  it  as  a  stop-gap 
to  hold  back  an  irresistible  tide  of  political 
thought  in  whose  favor  all  the  great  political  par¬ 
ties  of  the  country  have  declared  themselves. 

Is  there  not  grave  danger  to  the  Constitution 
in  the  needless  political  prejudice  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  aroused  against  it  when  it  is  used  not  in 
accordance  with  its  own  terms  as  a  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  popular  will,  but  rather,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  its  spirit,  as  a  means  of  thwarting  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  popular  desire  one  way  or  the 
other? 

No  one  would  argue  for  a  moment  that  every 
political  whim  or  suggestion  of  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  submitted  by  Congress  to 
the  state  legislatures  for  approval  or  rejection, 
but  certainly  woman  suffrage  is  not  in  that  class. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  the  country 
that  the  reason  Congress  refuses  to  ask  for  a 
verdict  on  this  momentous  question  is  because  it 
is  satisfied  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  That 
feeling  to  my  mind  is  the  greatest  reason  why 
Congress  should  submit  the  question  unless  it 
desires  that  all  the  liberal  thought  of  the  country 


should  be  directed  in  stern  questioning  on  the 
Constitution,  to  determine  whether  it  should  not 
be  amended  in  such  manner  as  to  take  away  from 
an  antagonistic  political  group  the  right  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  hold  back  a  reform  which  it  feels  the 
country  demands. 

The  function  of  Congress  in  submitting  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  should  be  first  to  ascei'- 
taiu  whether  there  is  sufficient  political  demand  to 
warrant  the  submission  of  the  question,  and  then 
promptly  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

There  is  nothing  that  places  less  strain  on  our 
institutions  than  promptly  bringing  a  vexed  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  vote  no  matter  which  way  the  verdict 
goes,  just  as  nothing  puts  more  strain  on  our 
fundamental  law  than  the  fostering  of  a  suspicion 
that  it  can  be  successfully  used  for  years  as  a  di¬ 
rect  instrument  for  thwarting  the  desire  of  nearly 
eveiyone  for  a  show-down  on  this  great  question. 

The  Constitution  if  it  is  to  endure  must  be 
shown  to  be  an  absolutely  neutral  instrument  for 
registering  the  popular  will  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  by  its  terms.  It  is  dangerous  to  use  it  as  a 
weapon  for  the  denial  of  elemental  rights;  to  use 
it  as  a  pai'tisan  lever  by  which  a  small  minority 
can  thwart  even  a  counting  of  heads  on  a  great 
question. 

In  the  present  state  of  world  affairs,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  the  idea  get  abroad  that  our 
Constitution  is  a  trench  or  redoubt  for  reaction¬ 
aries.  The  Constitution  is  a  thing  of  ages.  The 
reactionaries  are  a  passing  phase.  Why  permit 
one  to  become  a  synonym  for  the  other?  Why 
risk  having  both  swept  away  together? 

Let  us  all  who  love  the  Constitution  work  for 
a  speedy  hearing  on  this  great  question  of  democ¬ 
racy,  the  right  of  women  who  submit  to  lawful 
authority  to  a  voice  in  the  Government  which 
l'ules  them. 


New  York  Women  Voters  Protest  to  President  Wilson 


FORTY  New  York  women  voters  spent  Mon¬ 
day  in  Washington  protesting  to  Secretary 
of  War  Baker,  Commissioner  Gwynne  Gar¬ 
diner  and  Warden  Zinkham  against  the  “atrocious 
treatment”  given  Miss  Alice  Paul,  Miss  Rose  Wins¬ 
low  and  other  suffragists  in  the  District  jail. 

They  left  with  one  of  the  White  House  secre¬ 
taries  whom  they  managed  to  see,  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  one  thousand  of  the 
new  women  voters  Sunday  night,  demanding  the 
passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  early 
in  the  December  session  of  Congress  as  a  war 
measure,  decent  and  humane  treatment  for  women 
in  federal  prisons,  and  the  release  of  the  pickets. 
President  Wilson,  to  whom  they  had  written  for 
a  week  for  an  appointment  without  receiving  any 
reply,  was  out  of  the  city  on  Monday.  When  at 
the  mass  meeting  it  was  learned  that  the  delegates 
would  not  be  able  to  see  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mary 
Beard,  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  said: 


“We  promise  President  Wilson  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  day  just  the  same.  He  didiVt  think  we 
would  win  New  York  for  suffrage,  that  was  why 
he  was  so  keen  about  it.  We  women  voters  will 
go  to  Washington;  we  will  visit  Secretary  of 
War  Baker.  As  for  President  Wilson,  we  can 
send  word  to  the  White  House  that  we  no  longer 
need  to  talk  to  him  about  the  federal  amendment, 
that  we  will  deal  with  him  and  his  party  through 
our  votes.  We  will  make  ourselves  heard  in 
Washington.” 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  newly  formed 
Committee  of  One  Thousand  Working  Women 
Voters  of  New  York,  of  which  Mrs.  Mary  Ritter 
Beard,  wife  of  Professor  Charles  Beard,  is  the 
founder.  Practically  all  the  women  in  the  dele¬ 
gation  that  came  to  Washington  were  trade  union 
comrades  of  Miss  Rose  Winslow.  They  were 
headed  by  Mrs.  Beard,  Miss  Helen  Todd,  and 
Mrs.  Cora  Smitheman. 


Mrs.  Beard  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Baker  that  the 
Democratic  Administration  is  rapidly  making  it¬ 
self  the  most  hated  administration  in  the  history 
of  fifty  years  by  its  unjust  and  brutal  treatment 
of  women.  “This  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  de- 
partment,”  said  Mr.  Baker.  “It  has  everything  to 
do  with  how  the  war  is  carried  on,”  Mrs.  Beard 
reminded  him.  “I  am  glad  to  have  met  your  del¬ 
egation,”  was  all  Mr.  Baker  could  answer. 

The  delegation  visited  the  District  jail  after 
being  foixed  to  agree  not  to  reveal  anything  of 
what  they  saw  or  heard.  Miss  Helen  Todd  later 
admitted  that  they  saw  Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Wins¬ 
low,  but  would  make  no  comment. 

“We  are  not  through,”  said  Miss  Todd,  before 
the  delegation  started  for  New  York  on  the  mid¬ 
night  train.  “We  shall  protest  on  every  occasion 
and  through  every  avenue  against  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  women  exercising  their  right  of 
petition.  As  women  voters,  our  first  duty  is  to 
help  women.” 


Forty-one  Suffrage  Pickets  Answer  the  Attempt 


ALONG  picket  line  of  women  has  this  week 
again  and  again  held  up  to  President  Wil¬ 
son  this  demand:  ‘‘Mr.  President,  in  your 
message  to  Congress  urge  the  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  enfranchising  women.” 

The  man  who  hoped  to  crush  a  will  for  liberty 
by  longer  and  longer  prison  sentences  and  by 
brutal  treatment  in  prison  was  answered — by 
forty-one  women  representing  fifteen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  For¬ 
ty-one  pickets  dramatized  for  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast  the  truth  that  women,  conscripted 
for  national  service  in  a  war  for  democracy,  are 
waiting  upon  a  reactionary  President  for  democ- 

racy-  y 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  November  10  a  picket 
line  left  Headquarters,  walked  slowly  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  stood  guard  at  the  east 
and  west  gates  of  the  White  House.  The  four¬ 
teen  women  voters  from  New  York  State  in  this 
first  group  were  led  by  Mrs.  John  Winters  Bran- 
nan.  Home-streaming  crowds  of  government 
clerks  looked  at  the  dignified  line  with  respect  and 
when  the  police  hurried  the  women  with  their 
banners  into  waiting  patrols  they  broke  into  ap¬ 
plause.  Then  the  crowd  caught  its  breath. 

“There  come  more!” 

And  another  line  of  golden  banners  slipped  into 
the  sentinel  places  left  vacant  by  the  first  ar¬ 
rests.  Then  came  more  and  more.  Group  after 
group  of  pickets  made  their  demand  before  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  police.  For  half  an 
hour  the  gray  afternoon  was  lighted  by  glowing 
banners  of  petition.  When  the  last  line  ap¬ 
peared,  with  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley  at  its  head, 
brought  up  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  of  Florida, 
staunchly  lifting  high  her  purple,  white  and  gold 
in  spite  of  seventy  years  and  a  frail  little  body, 
the  onlookers  drew  up  in  two  lines  of  continuous 
cheering  and  applause.  The  courage  and  strength 
of  the  picket  had  won  out  with  the  crowd  as  they 
are  winning  out  with  the  nation.  “Keep  right  on,” 
a  voice  called  out  from  the  crowd,  “you  will  make 
them  give  it  to  you.” 

THE  women  who  picketed  that  afternoon, 
were  arrested,  released  on  $25  bail— paid  by 
Miss  Mary  Ingham — and  called  tor  trial 
Monday  morning,  were : 


FIRST  GROUP 

New  York— Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  Miss 
Belle  Sheinberg,  Miss  L.  H.  Hornesby,  Miss  Paula 
Jakobi,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Cohen,  Miss  M.  Tilden  Bur- 
ritt,  Miss  Dorothy  Day,  Mrs.  Henry  Butterworth, 
Miss  Cora  Week,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Johns,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Ella  Guilford,  New  York 
City;  Miss  Amy  Jungling,  Miss  Hattie  Kruger, 
Buffalo. 

SECOND  GROUP 

Massachusetts — Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Brook¬ 
line;  Mrs.  William  Bergen  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Whitcomb,  Worcester;  Miss  Ella  Findeisen,  Law¬ 
rence;  Miss  L.  Daniels,  Boston. 

New  Jersey — Mrs.  George  Scott,  Montclair. 

Pennsylvania — Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Miss 
Elizabeth  McShane,  Miss  Catherine  Lincoln,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

THIRD  GROUP 

California — Mrs.  William  Kent,  Kentfield. 

Oregon — Miss  Alice  Gram,  Miss  Betty  Gram, 
Portland. 

Utah — Mrs.  R.  B.  Quay,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Robertson, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Colorado — Mrs.  Eva  Decker,  Colorado  Springs; 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Williams,  Manitou. 

FOURTH  GROUP 

Indiana — Mrs.  Charles  W.  Barnes,  Indianapolis. 

Oklahoma — Mrs.  Kate  Stafford,  Oklahoma  City. 

Minnesota — Mrs.  J.  H.  Short,  Minneapolis. 

Iowa— Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim,  Des  Moines;  Mrs. 
Catherine  Martinette,  Eagle  Grove. 

FIFTH  GROUP 

District  of  Columbia — Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  Miss 
Lucy  Burns. 

Louisiana — Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  New  Orleans. 

Maryland — Miss  Mary  Bartlett  Dixon,  Easton; 
Miss  Julia  Emory,  Baltimore. 

Florida — Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  Jacksonville. 

ON  November  12th  the  forty-one  women  filed 
into  the  District  police  court  for  the  usual 
farce  of  a  suffrage  picket  trial.  Judge  Mul- 
lowny  presided.  To  the  technical  charge  of  ob¬ 


structing  traffic,  each  woman  pleaded  "not  guilty.” 
Police  sergeants  and  plain  clothes  men  mechan¬ 
ically  recited  somewhat  contradictory  testimony  as 
to  the  congestion  of  the  crowd  when  the  pickets 
were  arrested.  Witnesses  for  the  defendants, 
Miss  Mary  Ingham,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Helena 
Hill  Weed,  Mrs.  Marie  Gasch,  and  Mrs.  Olivia 
Torrence,  of  Washington,  refuted  absolutely  the 
testimony  of  the  police.  The  judge  found  the 
defendants  guilty.  That  was  all.  It  went  like 
clock-work. 

The  courage  of  the  women,  their  conviction  that 
they  stood  legally  upon  their  constitutional  right 
to  petition  the  Government,  and  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  up  their  campaign,  be  the  penalty 
what  is  might,  was  clearly  stated  by  the  first  of 
the  women  on  trial  to  speak.  “The  responsibility 
for  an  agitation  like  ours  against  injustice,”  said 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  who  was  in  the  first 
group  of  women  sentenced  to  Occoquan  and  par¬ 
doned  by  the  President,  “rests  with  those  who 
deny  justice,  not  those  who  demand  it.  Whatever 
may  be  the  verdict  of  this  court,  we  shall  continue 
our  agitation  until  the  grievance  of  American 
women  is  redressed.” 

The  weakness  of  the  Government’s  position  in 
meeting  this  spirit  in  women  with  force  stood  out 
clearly  from  the  confusion  and  ignorance  of  a  po¬ 
lice  court  trial.  In  a  short  time  it  has  played  its 
last  card.  The  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law,  six 
months’  imprisonment,  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  head  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  and  four 
of  its  members.  The  organization’s  reply  to  this 
attempt  at  intimidation  was  forty-one  more  pick¬ 
ets,  more  than  half  of  them  voters,  standing  at 
the  W'hite  House  gates  to  petition  anew! 

Judge  Mullowny  admitted  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Administration.  “The  trouble  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  court  has  not  been  given  power  to 
meet  it,”  he  complained.  “It  is  very,  very  puz¬ 
zling.” 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  the  only  picket 
who  engaged  counsel,  was  eloquently  pleaded  by 
Mr.  Raymond  H.  Dickey,  who  exhibited  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  court  in  these  cases,  and  filed  notice 
of  appeal  for  his  client.  Mrs.  Wiley  herself  on 
the  witness  stand  was  beautiful  and  convincing. 
She  said:  “I  want  to  state  that  we  took  this  ac- 
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tion  with  great  consecration  of  spirit.  We  took 
this  action  with  willingness  to  sacrifice  our  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  in  order  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
nation  on  the  injustice  of  our  disfranchisement, 
that  we  might  thereby  win  political  liberty  for  all 
the  women  of  the  country.  The  constitution  says 
that  Congress  shall  not  in  any  way  abridge  the 
right  of  citizens  peacefully  to  assemble  and  pe¬ 
tition.  That  is  exactly  what  we  did.  We  peace¬ 
fully  assembled  and  then  proceeded  with  our  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  President  for  the  redress  of  our 
grievance  of  disfranchisement.  The  constitution 
does  not  specify  the  form  of  petition.  Ours  was 
in  the  form  of  a  banner.  To  say  that  we  ‘broke 
traffic  regulations’  when  we  exercised  our  consti¬ 
tutional  right  of  petition  is  therefore  unconstitu¬ 
tional.” 

Woman  after  woman  rose  to  state  her  case  oi 
to  protest  for  a  moment:  Mrs.  Quay  and  Miss 
Betty  Gram,  from  the  West,  who  feel  that  till  all 
women  are  free  their  own  freedom  is  barren; 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  the  mother  of  two  sons 
who  have  gone  to  war;  Mrs.  Stafford,  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  the  mother  of  six  children  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  women  must  have  the  right  to  help  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  world  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration;  Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  of  Florida,  who  said 
she  had  come  to  stand  with  women  struggling  for 
liberty  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  her  an¬ 
cestor,  Eliza  Zane,  in  Ohio,  carried  bullets  to  the 
fighters  in  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  judge  addressed  the  defendants  about  the 
seriousness  of  obstructing  traffic.  He  touched 
upon  Russia  and  the  danger  of  revolution.  Sud¬ 
denly,  a  little  after  three  o’clock,  he  dismissed  the 
“guilty”  pickets  without  imposing  sentence.  He 
would  take  their  case  under  “advisement.” 
l.'Tt-.v'i’L  /  N-  <•' .  .•  i'.: -V  ..:  .v.  ...  :  ; 

AN  hour  later  another  long  picket  line  carried 
the  banner  of  petition  and  the  purple,  white 
and  gold  again  to  the  White  House  gates. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  women  just  tried,  with  four 
in  addition,  maintained  their  right  to  appeal  for 
justice.  The  new  members  of  the  picket  line  were 
Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  of  New  York  City,  who  had 
come  down  for  the  trial ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith, 
of  The  Suffragist  staff ;  Miss  Matilda  Young, 
of  Washington;  and  Miss  Hilda  Blumborg,  of 


New  York,  who  recently  served  a  month’s  sen¬ 
tence  for  picketing. 

The  pickets  walked  all  together  this  time  twice 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  White  House  in  a 
brave  line,  and  then  stood  in  position  against  the 
high  iron  fence,  stretching  from  gate  to  gate  with 
their  numbers.  They  stood  on  guard  for  many 
minutes  before  the  startled  police  gathered  their 
forces  and  bundled  them  into  commandeered  cars 
that  proceeded  in  striking,  bannered  procession  to 
the  police  headquarters. 

As  the  Philadelphia  North  American  pointed 
out,  “There  was  no  disorder.  The  crowd  waited 
with  interest  and  in  a  noticeably  friendly  spirit 
to  see  what  would  happen.  There  were  frequent 
references  to  the  pluck  of  the  silent  sentinels.” 

THE  thirty-one  women  released  on  bail  ap¬ 
peared  in  court  the  next  morning,  November 
14th,  as  they  had  been  ordered.  Judge  Mul- 
lowny  kept  them  waiting  throughout  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  court  proceedings,  then  said  he  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  try  the  case,  and  told  them  to  come 
back  on  Friday.  His  pleasure  in  a  move  that  the 
authorities  evidently  calculated  to  wear  down  the 
spirit  and  patience  of  women  who  had  come  long 
distances  to  make  this  protest  with  the  sacrifice 
of  time  needed  for  other  work,  was  patent. 

The  answer  of  the  women  to  the  threat  of  a 
wearing  out  of  their  forces,  as  it  had  been  to  the 
threat  of  a  long  prison  punishment,  was  another 
picket.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  the  line  went 
out  again,  thirty-one  women  strong. 

Every  woman  and  man  that  passed  along  the 
Avenue  at  that  busiest  hour  of  the  day  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  will  forever  remember  this  third  long 
picket  line  that  dared  to  persist  in  carrying  its 
petition  to  the  man  who  denies  women  justice. 
The  street  was  black  with  people  hurrying  home 
from  work,  but  the  line  made  its  way  staunchly 
and  simply  through  friendly  crowds.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  banner  after  banner  disappeared,  six  of 
them  brought  down.  The  bare  poles  proceeded, 
carried  high  in  courageous  procession.  A  United 
States  sailor,  the  same  sailor  in  uniform  who 
dragged  Alice  Paul  across  the  pavement  on  Au¬ 
gust  15,  had  snatched  at  the  purple,  white  and 
gold.  But  this  time  the  crowd  was  against  him, 


and  the  usually  complacent  police  thought  it  best 
to  arrest  him. 

The  banners  stood  so  long  from  gate  to  gate 
that  it  seemed  probable  the  Administration  had 
wisely  changed  its  tactics  toward  pickets.  Then 
the  familiar  clang  of  the  patrol  started  the  usual 
routine. 

Brought  to  the  station  house,  the  pickets,  whose 
bail  had  not  yet  been  refunded  from  the  previous 
day,  refused  to  give  more  and  were  held  that 
night  in  the  crowded  house  of  detention.  At  half 
past  nine  the  next  morning  they  were  tried  and 
finally  sentenced.  Sentences  from  six  days  to  six 
months  were  imposed  as  follows : 

Six  Days — Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Fifteen  Days — Miss  Lucy  Daniels,  Grafton, 
Vermont;  Miss  Matilda  Young,  Washington;  and 
Miss  Hilda  Blumborg,  New  York  City. 

Thirty  Days — Miss  Belle  Sheinberg,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Hornesby,  Miss  Paula  Jacobi,  Miss  Dorothy  Day, 
Mrs.  Henry  Butterworth,  Miss  Cora  Week,  Mrs. 
P.  B.  Johns,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  New  York 
City;  Miss  Hattie  Kruger,  Miss  Amy  Jungling, 
Buffalo;  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Boston;  Miss 
Ella  Findeison,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Miss  Cornelia 
Whitcomb,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Miss  Catherine 
Lincoln,  Philadelphia ;  Miss  Betty  Gram  and  Miss 
Alice  Gram,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Quay, 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Robertson,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Barnes,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Short, 
Minneapolis;  Mrs.  Kate  Stafford,  Oklahoma  City; 
Miss  Julia  Emory,  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu, 
New  Orleans;  and  Mrs.  George  Scott,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 

Sixty  Days — Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  of  New 
York. 

Six  Months — Miss  Lucy  Burns. 

All  the  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Blumborg,  were  sent  to  Occoquan.  On  Friday 
they  will  again  be  brought  into  court  for  sentenc¬ 
ing  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  charges.  At  this 
time,  in  addition  to  those  already  serving  a  sen¬ 
tence,  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  Mrs.  William  Kent, 
Mrs.  William  Colt,  Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  Miss 
Mary  Bartlett  Dixon  and  the  others  who  picketed 
in  either  of  the  two  first  lines  will  be  sentenced. 


'  8 


Country  Protests  at  Administration’s  Injustice  to  Women 


«T  0  President  Wilson  :  The  treatment  given 
under  your  administration  to  American 
women  for  asking  self-government  can¬ 
not  be  longer  endured  by  the  self-respecting 
women  of  this  land.  Why  are  their  terms  so 
much  longer  and  their  privileges  less  than  those 
of  criminals?  Is  it  so  great  a  crime  to  ask  for 
democracy  at  home? 

“The  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  these  just  de¬ 
mands  is  to  enfranchise  the  women  of  the  na¬ 
tion — not  fifty  years  hence  through  expensive,  la¬ 
borious  and  often  futile  campaigns  in  thirty-six 
more  states,  but  by  federal  amendment  now. 

“Clara  Snell  Wolff/' 

The  spirit  of  revolt  that  inspired  this  telegram 
from  Texas  to  the  President  is  the  spirit  that  is 
more  and  more  powerfully  backing  up  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States  the  fight  women  at 
Washington  are  making  for  national  suffrage. 
With  forty-one  women  journeying  this  week  from 
fifteen  states  to  picket  President  Wilson,  with 
eleven  released  prisoners  going  to  their  homes 
with  the  story  of  how  the  Government  treats 
women  who  dare  ask  freedom,  with  protest  mass 
meetings  in  dozens  of  cities,  the  campaign 
throughout  the  country  has  been  quickened  enor¬ 
mously.  The  understanding  widely  spread,  and 
openly  assumed  by  the  press,  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  forced  to  adopt  the  amendment  and 
intends  to  pass  it  early  in  the  next  session  is 
everywhere  spurring  women  on  to  make  the  last 
necessary  protests  and  insist  that  President  Wil¬ 
son  shall  make  this  good. 

News  comes  from  Miss  Anne  Martin,  carrying 
on  a  drive  for  federal  suffrage  in  the  enfranchised 
West,  of  new  and  strong  support  in  Idaho  and 
Utah.  “Liberty  never  has  been  won  by  treading 
the  path  of  submission;  submission  always  leads 
to  continued  subjection  and  defeat,”  Miss  Martin 
tells  the  descendants  of  pioneers  whose  daring  led 
them  across  a  continent  to  freedom,  and  they  un¬ 
derstand  the  struggle  women  are  making. 

After  meetings  in  Pocatella  and  Boise,  Idaho, 
Miss  Martin  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  her 
telling  of  the  federal  amendment  fight  won  most 
notable  support  from  Senator  Smoot  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Bamberger.  After  a  luncheon  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  women  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  at  which  Miss 
Martin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutler  Jenkins,  state 
chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and  Mrs.  Lily 


C.  Wolstenholme  spoke;  and  a  mass  meeting  at 
Unity  Hall  addressed  by  City  Attorney  W.  H.  Fol- 
land,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  as  well  as  Miss 
Martin,  Senator  Smoot  told  a  deputation  of 
women  headed  by  Miss  Martin  that  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  amendment  has  his  hearty  support 
and  that  he  will  do  everything  he  can  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  minority  party  to  push  the  measure. 
He  condemned  the  arrest  and  forcible  feeding  of 
women  petitioning  the  President.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  received  Miss  Martin,  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett,  Airs.  Witcher  and  Miss  Hazel 
Hunkins  at  the  Capitol  and  declared  for  the  na¬ 
tional  amendment. 

IN  the  nearer  West,  on  this  side  of  the  Rockies, 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon  is  meeting  “intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  pickets  and  growing  indignation 
against  the  government  that  imprisons  women 
when  they  ask  for  justice.” 

In  Omaha  Miss  Vernon  spoke  at  a  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Fontenelle,  at  which  Mrs.  A.  R.  Col¬ 
vin  presided.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Anderson  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements  with  the  help  of  Miss  Jane  Pin- 
cus,  national  organizer  for  the  Party.  This  was 
followed  by  a  great  open  air  mass  meeting,  at 
which  the  crowd  standing  for  more  than  two 
hours  to  listen,  begged  the  speakers  to  stay  in 
Omaha  so  that  every  citizen  could  hear  the  truth 
about  the  amendment  fight.  In  Lincoln  Miss 
Vernon  and  Miss  Pincus  addressed  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Lindell  Hotel  ballroom.  Mrs.  Frank 
M.  Hall,  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  and  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Women’s  Club,  presided.  Many  students  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  were  present  and 
after  the  meeting  they  formed  a  university  branch 
of  the  Woman’s  Party,  with  Miss  Wilma  Wood 
the  chairman.  The  meeting  was  roused  to  a  stir¬ 
ring  resolution. 

In  Iowa  a  street  mass  meeting  in  Council  Bluffs 
was  followed  by  a  conference  dinner  for  the 
state  executive  committee  in  Des  Moines,  at  which 
plans  were  laid  to  make  Iowa  count  in  the  last 
push  for  national  suffrage.  On  the  next  day 
a  luncheon  for  Des  Moines  women  was  held 
in  the  Oriental  Room  of  the  Harris  Emery. 
Mrs.  Fred  Hunter  acted  as  toastmistress,  telling 


in  her  opening  speech  of  her  first  belief  in  the 
Woman’s  Party,  when  on  meeting  Alice  Paul  at  a 
Mississippi  Valley  Conference  she  thought,  “Here 
is  a  woman  who  is  willing  to  suffer  and  to  die 
for  this  cause.”  A  strong  resolution  was  sent  to 
the  President  from  the  meeting. 

In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  a  meeting  of  the 
Athenium  Club,  the  largest  women’s  club  in  the 
state,  of  which  Mrs.  Henry  Ess  is  the  founder, 
was  roused  to  keen  interest  in  the  picket  story  by 
Miss  Vernon,  unanimously  passing  a  resolution  to 
the  President  against  his  treatment  of  Alice  Paul 
“in  the  name  of  American  womanhood.”  Miss 
Vernon  spoke  also  from  Mr.  Frank  Walsh’s  car 
to  an  enthusiastic  street  crowd,  that  threatened  to 
attack  the  only  two  men  who  voted  no  on  a  res¬ 
olution  of  protest ;  at  a  labor  mass  meeting ;  and  at 
a  Party  conference  in  the  Muehlebach  Hotel,  at 
which  a  closer  organization  for  that  district  was 
effected  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ess  was  made  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council. 

Miss  Vernon  in  St.  Louis  met  many  of  the 
representative  women  of  the  city  at  a  tea  ar¬ 
ranged  for  her  by  Mrs.  Edith  Barriger,  Missouri 
state  chairman,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harry  Stegal. 
Other  meetings  were  those  of  the  Town  Club,  a 
socialist  meeting  of  four  hundred  men  and  women 
and  a  conference  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
Five  congressmen  investigating  the  East  St.  Louis 
riots,  Raker  of  California,  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Foss  and  Foster  of  Illinois, 
were  visited  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  by  members 
of  the  Woman’s  Party,  who  put  before  them  the 
Washington  situation  and  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  Alice  Paul.  Members  of  the  committee  said 
that  in  no  way  can  the  investigation  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  be  kept  out  of  Congress,  and  several  protests 
were  at  once  sent  to  the  District  Commissioners. 
Senator  Lewis,  who  was  in  town  at  the  same 
time,  also  telegraphed  the  Commissioners.  Con¬ 
gressman  L.  C.  Dyer,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  known 
Miss  Paul  for  several  years,  showed  deep  indigna¬ 
tion  at  her  persecution  and  sent  this  telegram  to 
President  Wilson : 

“I  am  horribly  shocked  at  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  treatment  of  Alice  Paul.  Such  inhuman 
treatment  ought  not  to  be  permitted.  I  urge  you 
to  put  an  end  to  it  at  once.” 


New  York  Voters  Rally  to  Amendment  Fight 


FIVE  hundred  National  Woman’s  Party  mem¬ 
bers  on  November  7th  sent  resolutions  to  the 
President  demanding  that  Congress  pass  the 
federal  amendment  at  the  coming  session. 

Women  voters  crowded  the  ballroom  of  the 
Ritz-Carlton  that  afternoon  to  hear  the  story  of 
prison  persecution  of  suffragists  and  the  present 
situation  of  the  amendment.  When  they  knew 
the  shameful  story  of  this  Administration’s  unde¬ 
mocracy,  women  volunteered  to  picket  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  gave  over  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Party’s  work,  and  sent  a  ringing  command 
to  President  Wilson. 


Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  New  York  State  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  presided  as  chairman 
of  the  rally.  She  was  given  a  tremendous  ovation 
as  she  took  her  seat. 

The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Hepburn, 
who  recently  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Connecticut  state  association  to  work  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  amendment;  Miss  Elsie  Hill;  Mrs.  Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Kendall,  of  Buffalo,  just  released  from  a 
sixty-day  sentence  for  picketing;  and  Mr.  Dud¬ 
ley  Field  Malone. 

When  after  Mrs.  Kendall’s  talk  on  Occoquan, 
ten  pickets  who  have  served  terms  in  prison  took 


their  places  on  the  platform  in  prison  clothes,  a 
gasp  of  pity  sounded  through  the  room  and  the 
audience  rose  to  greet  them.  They  were  Mrs. 
John  Winters  Brannan,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr., 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins, 
Miss  Julia  Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Stuyvesant,  Miss  Ernestine  Hara,  and 
Miss  Nina  Samorodin. 

“Don’t  sweetly  ask  for  a  thing  you  should 
have,”  said  Mr.  Malone.  “Demand  it.” 

That  is  the  spirit  New  York  women  voters  are 
putting  into  the  amendment  fight. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


The  Question 

ITS  logical  effect  should  be  seen  in  a  vote  by 
Congress  next  month  for  a  federal  amendment 
which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  expending 
energies  in  reluctant  states  that  can  be  saved  for 
war  purposes.  Suffrage  for  women  is  coming 
irrevocably  with  democracy — the  full  and  true 
democracy  with  which,  as  yet,  we  have  merely 
flirted.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  most  of  his  cabinet, 
has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  all 
political  parties  have  indorsed  it,  and  most  women, 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  antis,  want  it.  What 
keeps  it  away?  It  is  obvious  that  mere  statement 
of  an  opinion  is  not  enough,  action  is  required— 
and  a  leader.  Is  Mr.  Wilson  courageous  enough 
to  be  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  women,  and 
will  he  wear  her  colors  to  the  tourney  ? — Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Evening  Journal,  November  8. 

The  Hunger  Strike 

IT  does  seem  to  us  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Washington  authorities  toward  the  impris¬ 
oned  women  is  somewhat  outrageous. 
Granted  that  Miss  Paul,  such  an  eminent  leader 
of  a  great  movement  for  freedom,  is  justly  in 
jail,  why  should  she  not  be  entitled  to  a  ration 
of  milk  and  eggs  rather  than  the  coarse  fare  of 
abandoned  criminals?  We  do  not  expect  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pamper  convicts.  But,  even  convicts 
are  usually  indulged  the  privilege  of  food  from 
private  sources.  Condemned  murderers  enjoy  fare 
as  sumptuous  as  the  bounty  of  friends  can  afford. 
Why  not  women  whose  only  crime  is  that  they 
(mistakenly,  perhaps)  carried  banners  before  the 
White  House  quoting  from  the  messages  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  other  immortals?  Their 
“criminal”  zeal  was  surely  in  a  worthy  cause— 
that  cause  for  which  patriots  have  died  and  been 
canonized  in  the  calendar  of  freedom.  We  can¬ 
not  reconcile  the  President’s  message  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  urging  suffrage  with  the  spec 
tacle  of  forcing  prison  food  down  a  woman’s 
mouth. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  crime  of  these  women  was 
that  they  paraded  for  a  “federal  amendment,” 
whereas  the  President  has  stood  for  state  settle¬ 
ment  of  suffrage,  we  answer  from  the  news  dis¬ 
patches  even  of  this  very  day,  in  which  he  now 
urges  the  federal  amendment  himself.  The  elec¬ 
tion  in  New  York  seems  to  have  altered  a  great 
fundamental  principle,  and  that  alteration,  too,  at 
the  hands  of  Hillquit  voters,  hated  socialists  and 
Tammanyites,  whose  touch,  heretofore,  has  been 
so  polluting. 

Yesterday  women  languished  in  what  was  re¬ 
cently  shown  to  be  a  vermined  jail  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  because  they  dared  demand  a  federal  amend¬ 
ment  even  in  front  of  the  White  House.  Today 
we  read: 

“Washington,  Nov.  9.— President  Wilson  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  support  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
grant  nation-wide  suffrage  to  women.  At  the 


coming  session  of  Congress  the  fight  will  be  car¬ 
ried  forward,  it  is  hoped,  to  a  finish. 

“That  was  the  unofficial  declaration  following  a 
conference  of  forty-five  minutes  at  the  White 
House  today  between  President  Wilson  and  six 
leaders  of  the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

It  would  take  the  fickleness  even  of  woman  to 
follow  these  inconsistencies ;  inconsistencies, 
however,  under  which  women  themselves  are  the 
sufferers. 

We  heartily  agree,  therefore,  with  the  ringing 
words  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  wired  yesterday  to  the 
White  House,  as  follows : 

“As  chairman  of  over  600,000  New  York 
women  voters,  I  protest  against  the  barbarous 
and  inhuman  treatment  of  Alice  Paul  and  Rose 
Winslow,  unjustly  and  illegally  detained  in  Wash¬ 
ington  jail. 

“Our  organization  demands  they  be  given  the 
right  granted  even  murderers,  to  buy  the  neces¬ 
sary  food  from  the  prison  store  to  keep  them 
alive. 

“This  latest  persecution  by  the  Administration 
is  causing  dangerous  popular  revolt  against  the 
abandonment  of  the  democratic  ideals  to  which 
we  have  pledged  our  nation.” 

We  trust  Mr.  Tumulty  will  be  gracious  enough 
to  allow  Mr.  Wilson  to  see  it,  and  we  applaud  the 
courage  of  Mrs.  Belmont,  who  thus  braves  the 
dangers  of  dungeon  life. — Charleston  (S.  C.) 
American,  N ovember  10. 

Prophecy 

NEW  YORK  goes  for  suffrage— an  event 
which  Washington  prophets  interpret  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  successful  movement  in  the 
next  Congress  for  a  national  amendment. — New 
York  Tribune,  November  11 

John  Milholland  Protests 

ISS  ALICE  PAUL,  the  suffrage  leader,  who 
has  been  committed  to  seven  months’  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  in  the  Washington  jail,  is 
almost  an  invalid.  A  mere  network  of  steel 
nerves  about  a  cast-iron  spinal  column,  she  has 
been  in  poor  health  for  years.  Less  than  six 
months  ago  she  was  given  up  by  the  physicians; 

they  told  her  she  had  only  three  weeks  to  live. 

/ 

Her  tremendous  will-power,  apparently,  brought 
her  through  the  crisis.  It  actually  seems  to  keep 
her  alive.  But  even  with  nerve  centers  marvellous 
in  their  recuperating  power  she  cannot  endure 
such  an  ordeal  as  this  inhuman  sentence  involves. 
I  say  inhuman,  because  to  treat  a  woman  as  a 
criminal  who  has  broken  no  law,  but  merely  as¬ 
serted  her  constitutional  rights,  is  a  disgrace  to 
democracy,  to  all  forms  of  civilization. 

In  the  history  of  English  jurisprudence  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  paradoxical  sentence. 


Dr.  Anna  Shaw  in  her  appeal  some  time  ago,  it  is 
said,  called  attention  to  this  fact ;  the  violent  an¬ 
tithesis  between  a  fine  of  $25  or  sixty  days  in  jail. 
What  shall  be  said  of  the  contrast  between  a  fine 
of  the  same  amount  and  seven  months  in  solitary 
confinement? 

Miss  Paul  refuses  to  pay  the  fine  because  with 
her  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  and  her  sentence 
therefore  represents  an  effort  to  break  down  her 
adherence  to  principle  by  a  small  fine— fifty  cents 
was  suggested  by  one  trial  judge — or  a  long  hor¬ 
rible  imprisonment.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  she  believes  to  have  been  violated 
in  her  case.  The  right  to  picket  peacefully  has 
been  upheld  by  the  highest  courts.  She  will  not 
compromise  her  principles,  and  therefore  the  in¬ 
quisition  is  revived  and  she  is  going  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  ;  put  to  death  if  necessary,  to  compel  her  to 
do  something  contrary  to  her  convictions. 

A  more  outrageous  proceeding  cannot  be  easily 
found  unless  it  be  the  big  suffrage  parade  the 
other  day  in  New  York,  which,  while  professing 
such  transcendent  interest  in  prevailing  injustice 
to  women,  had  not  one  word  to  say,  except  in 
scorn,  of  these  brave,  devoted  souls  who  by  their 
courage,  suffering,  and  consistency  have  kept  the 
cause  of  woman’s  suffrage  alive  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  war  s  alarms  and 
truckling  to  power  have  compelled  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  Government  to  it. 

A  braver,  clearer-visioned  body  of  American 
women  does  not  exist,  and  in  the  name  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  dead  I  protest  against  the  proposed 
judicial  murder  of  a  group  like  Alice  Paul’s, 
whose  adherence  to  principle  and  unselfish  dis¬ 
regard  of  consequences,  however  pitiless,  make 
them  a  unique  asset  of  this  Republic,  whatever  be 
their  suffrage  views  or  political  opinions. — J ohn 
E.  Milholland  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
November  8. 

Ought  to  Stop  Some  One  Anyhow 

THE  New  York  victory  will  greatly  enhance 
the  chances  for  the  passage  of  a  federal 
amendment,  and  it  ought  certainly  to  stop 
American  women  being  locked  up  in  a  work- 
house  merely  for  petitioning  for  the  right  perhaps 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  the  male  electorate 
of  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union  has  just  said 
they  should  have.  We  are  not  defending  those 
who  violated  the  laws  in  Washington;  we  are 
speaking  of  the  many  who  are  unjustly  in  jail, 
who  should  have  had  the  protection  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  police,  instead  of  being  sentenced  to  unfair 
punishments  by  a  petty  and  arbitrary  police 
judge.  If  the  President  does  not  now  use  his 
pardoning  power  as  he  did  before.  Congress,  let 
us  hope,  will  end  the  necessity  for  any  kind  of 
campaigning  on  behalf  of  this  cause.  It  should 
lag  behind  neither  the  conservative  British  Par¬ 
liament  nor  the  radical  governing  bodies  of  Rus¬ 
sia. — New  York  Eevening  Post,  November  7. 
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Accepting  the  Worst 

IT  is  quite  likely  that  the  greatly  heartened 
women,  here  and  elsewhere,  who  have  already 
gained  by  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  by  the 
ability  of  their  proceedings  the  privilege  of  the 
ballot,  will  turn  their  efforts  now  to  securing  an 
amendment  of  the  federal  constitution  which  shall 
do  for  the  whole  Union  of  States  that  which  has 
been  done  in  New  York.  This  is  bound  to  come, 
sooner  or  later.  It  will  merely  hasten  the  equali¬ 
zation  of  the  suffrage  by  recognizing  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  law  that  which  either  is  or  is  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  .  .  .  And  while  it  is  com¬ 

ing,  more  and  more  academic  and  inconsequential 
will  seem  the  theoretical  distinction  between  sep¬ 
arate  state  action  and  accomplishment  by  means 
of  federal  amendment. — The  New  York  Sun,  No¬ 
vember  11. 

Still  Crying  in  Prison 

EVER  since  the  war  broke  out  suffragists  have 
been  pointing  to  woman  suffrage  as  a  war 
measure.  They  have  been  virtually  of  one 
mind  on  the  subject.  Woman  suffrage  is  no  whim, 
no  toy,  no  something  to  be  given  women  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  virtue  or  when  “other  and  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  are  disposed  of.”  It  is  a  concept 
fundamental  to  democracy.  For  America  to  enter 
upon  a  world  fight  for  democracy  with  woman 
suffrage  left  out  was  to  be  guilty  of  an  omis¬ 
sion  against  which  logic,  and  justice,  and  women, 
and  democracy  itself,  must  cry  aloud.  And  they 
have  cried  aloud.  They  have  cried  aloud,  and 
ever  louder,  as  the  country  has  gone  about  the 
concrete  business  of  battle  while  ignoring  an  es¬ 
sential  of  the  principle  for  which  it  is  to  battle. — 
The  Woman  Citizen,  November  3. 


Honest  Democracy 

«T  T  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  states  of  this 

X  country  to  show  the  world  in  what  practical 
sense  they  have  learned  the  lessons  of  de¬ 
mocracy  ;  that  they  are  fighting  for  democracy  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  in  it;  and  that  there  is  no  ap¬ 
plication  of  democracy  which  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in.” 

No  application  of  democracy  in  which  we  do 
not  believe?  Then  woman  suffrage  should  be 
made  general  to  this  Union — to  its  every  common¬ 
wealth — within  the  period  of  this  war  for  democ¬ 
racy! 

Shall  we  relinquish  to  these  political  divisions 
both  the  responsibility  and  the  good  repute;  shall 
we  require  honest  and  consistent  democracy  only 
of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washing¬ 
ton,  California,  Arizona,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Montana,  Alaska,  Illinois? 

Shall  we  yield  the  leadership  of  thorough  de¬ 
mocracy  to  abroad — to  Russia,  France,  England, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Finland,  Nor¬ 
way,  Denmark;  even  to  little  Yucatan  and  Ice¬ 
land?  Shall  we  make  light  of  the  significant  fact 
that  even  in  certain  districts  of  Austria,  Germany 
and  Hungary— our  anti-democratic  enemies— 


women  who  own  property  are  allowed  to  vote  on 
matters  of  communal  interest  and  welfare? 

There  is  little  we  do  not  ask  and  nothing  we 
will  not  take  in  the  way  of  national,  communal 
and  economic  service  by  American  women — and 
this  was  so  before  the  war,  and  it  will  be  after 
the  war  has  triumphantly  re-established  the  safety 
of  universal  democracy.  But  there  is  much  that 
we  withhold  from  these  women — chiefly  the  es¬ 
sential  honor  of  that  democratic  civic  status  which 
their  service  deserves  and  demands.  For  the 
righting  of  this  injustice,  for  the  application  of 
this  basic  form  of  democracy,  the  democratic 
world  is  indeed  watching  America  I — San  Antonio 
Express,  October  27. 

Which  Do  You  Do? 

ti\kT  E  don’t  picket,  we  pickle,”  is  the  new 
VY  slogan  of  the  suffragists  of  Mahaska 
county,  Iowa. 

Women  have  pickled  for  a  thousand  years  in 
homes  and  factories,  and  their  pickling  has  never 
brought  them  one  step  nearer  to  political  equality. 

We  may  expect  decidedly  more  for  the  future 
of  womanhood  from  those  suffragists  who  do  not 
pickle  but  picket. — The  New  York  Call,  Novem¬ 
ber. 


True  Words 

FOUR  more  suffragists  have  been  sent  to  jail 
in  Washington  for  quoting  the  President 
on  their  banners  for  liberty.  And  the  sub¬ 
terfuge  excuse  for  their  arrest  was  blockading 
traffic,  when  the  real  reason  was  “annoying  Wood- 
row.” — Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Metropolis,  October  25. 


Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer  :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit :  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

$300,000  00  RAISED  FOR  SECURING  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 

List  of  Contributions  from  Nov.  2  Through 
Nov.  7,  1917 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Howard _ $  10.00 

Miss  Sophie  H.  Dulles _  100.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Holmes—  10.00 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Lockerby _  5.00 

Miss  Fanny  C.  Amidon _  25.00 

Miss  Edith  B.  Newman _  1.00 

Miss  Adeline  P.  Gibson _  25.00 

Miss  Sophie  Tour _  5.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers _  15.00 

Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Young _  60.00 

Miss  Ida  M.  Ostrum _  5.00 

Miss  Maud  Malone _  1.00 

In  memory  of  the  Fighting 
Women  of  Russia — Mr. 

M.  McAllister-Smith _  50.00 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Halligan _  10.00 

Miss  Rose  Kiefer _  5.00 

Miss  Edith  Starr _  5.00 

Miss  Helen  Burns _  10.00 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Wilson _  2.00 

Mrs.  Hugh  Mackenzie _  2.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley _  5.00 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer _  1,800.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer _  1.00 
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Miss  Ella  Riegel _  200.00 

Miss  Edith  B.  Newman _  5.00 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks  (col¬ 
lected)  _  5.00 

Miss  Edith  Hall _  5.00 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hallock _  1.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Heney _  5.00 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith—  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Dean  (col¬ 
lected)  _  2.00 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley _  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright-  25.00 

Mrs.  Sara  C.  Loomis -  10.00 

Per  Miss  Virginia  Arnold: 

Miss  Louise  Lewis -  10.00 

Miss  G.  Sturges -  1.00 

Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Burch _  25.00 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley _  25.00 

Richland  Center  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club _  25.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Colt _  25.00 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent -  20.35 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore  25.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  50.00 

Mr.  Shippen  Lewis -  50.00 

Collections  -  33.43 

Membership  Fees -  21.50 

Total  collected  by  national 

Headquarters - $  3,722.28 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  274,705.10 


Contributions  made  to 
Oregon  headquarters: 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Black _ $  1.00 

Mrs.  L.  Eaton _  .50 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hawkins -  4.00 

Mrs.  J.  Gillis -  .50 

Miss  Caroline  Sherar -  3.00 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Starrett -  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Montgomery —  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Gilbert _  3.00 

Miss  Marguerite  Mcguire-  .50 

Miss  Emma  Wold -  10.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Curtiss -  1.00 

Dr.  M.  E.  Stratton - - -  1.00 

Miss  Gertrude  Talbot -  .50 

$  274)0 


Contributions  made  to 


Framingham  Branch _  15.00 

Miss  M.  W.  Allen _  4.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Lawrence  _  5.00 

Miss  A.  C.  Murdock _  3.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw _  20.00 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Carret _  9.00 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Newell _  10.00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Fuller _  12.00 

By  Financial  Committee t 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Day 
at  Framingham  Tea 

Room  _  30.19 

Mrs.  Edwards _  100.00 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Fuller _  24.00 

Dr.  Amelia  C.  Ford _  2.00 

Miss  Alice  Mitchell _  10.00 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Gilman _  5.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Murdock _  15.00 

Miss  Henrietta  M.  Heinzen  3.00 

Mrs.  Amanda  M.  Brackett  3.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Marot _  5.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Butter _  5.00 

Miss  Camilla  G.  Whitcomb  25.00 

Miss  Agatha  Laughlin _  10.00 

Miss  Carolyn  B.  Ranger _  3.00 

$  348.19 


Contributions  made  to 
Colorado  headquarters  : 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Hamp _ $  10.00 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Blum _  5.00 

A  Friend _  5.00 

Collection  _ _ 6.47 

$  26 A7 

Contributions  made  to 
Michigan  headquarters  : 


Mrs.  George  L.  Sampson _ $  5.00 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Osborn _  5.00 

Mrs.  John  T.  Woodhouse_  5.00 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Earle  (col¬ 
lected)  _  8.00 

$  “234)0 

Contributions  to  South 
Dakota  headquarters: 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier _ $  5.00 


Totalcollected  by  Branches  $  429.66 

Total  collected  by  Branches 

through  November  7 _ 

Grand  Total _ 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  National 

Headquarters _ 

Grand  Net  Total _ 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
November  7,  1917 _  $278,427.38 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE 
HEADQUARTERS 


$  38,769.98 
317,197.36 


2,261.00 

$314,936.36 


Massachusetts  headquarters  : 


Mrs.  O.  H.  Hasbrouch - $  17.00 

Mrs.  Kate  Ware  Smith —  3.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Hastings -  1.00 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter -  4.00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Sweatt -  5.00 


1222  Walnut  St 

“Style  without  Extravagance ”  Philadelphia 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WOMAN 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  “Eat  aod  Grow  Thin” 

Extract  from  a  tetter  written  bo  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
commending  ‘  Woman " 

‘‘Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  read  ‘Woman’ by  Vance  ThompsoD,  with  great 
interest.  Besides  being  of  historical  value  I  think  it 
cairies  a  great  lesson.  I  would  advise  all  anti-suf¬ 
fragists  and  women  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
their  own  sphere  of  life  and  perhaps  neglected  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  own  many  failings,  to  read  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  book.  They  may  perhaps  see  the  advisability 
of  personal  study. 

“O  wa’d  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursehes  as  others  see  us.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALVA  E.  BELMONT 
(Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont) 

Price  $1.25  Net,  Postage  Extra — All  Book  Stores 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“SHALL  J.  P.  MORGAN 
OWN  THE  EARTH?” 

— a  booklet  which  PROVES,  by  photographed  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  official  U.  S.  Government  Report, 
that  the  Morgan  wealth  and  power  are  twenty 
times  greater  than  realized.  How  Morgan  (after 
the  war)  can  manipulate  a  “panic;”  then  buy 
cheaply  control  of  vital  industries;  dispossess  you 
of  wealth;  reduce  millions  to  abject  slavery.  How 
he  keeps  knowledge  of  this  power  suppressed;  how 
newspapers  are  controlled;  governments  and  legis¬ 
latures  corrupted.  Price  50  cents— and  your  money 
back  if  not  satisfied  that  information  given  is  well 
worth  the  price.  Testimonials  free.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  JACK  PANSY,  Publisher. 
P.  O.  Box  W-307,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


OUR  ADVERTIZERS 
ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

.  PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  0  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103£N0RTH  ELEVENTH  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write,  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


715  II  Street  Northwest  t  (  *  ttt 

Wnshlngton,  D.  C.  ZHHUlUluy 


Telephone 
M aln  C059 


Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illittois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


Help  the  Prisoners 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  put  thirty-one 
women  in  prison.  Thirty-eight  women  are 
now  enduring  gross  persecution  for  suf¬ 
frage.  Can  we  who  are  outside  help? 

Every  one  of  us  can  at  least  get  the  true  story 
of  “the  prisoners  of  freedom”  to  one  woman  or 
man  who  does  not  know  it.  Subscribe  to  The 


Open  9.00  a.  m.  to  5.45  p.  m. 

"THE  BUSY  COHNES- 

p.  2famt 

8TH  ST  AND  PINNA.  AT] 


ART  LINENS  FOR 
THANKSGIVING 

To  Make  the  Table 
Daintu  and  Inciting 

— Quay  Lace  Trimmed  Doilies,  Scarfs,  Table 
Covers  and  Centerpieces. 

15c  to  $28.50 

—Hand  Embroidered  Madeira  Doilies,  Center- 
pieces,  Napkins,  Tea  Cloths,  Scarfs,  Tray 
Cloths  and  Luncheon  Sets. 

19c  to  $15.00 

—Imitation  Filet  Centerpieces,  Scarfs  and  Tea 
Cloths. 

65c  to  $6  50 

— All  Linen  and  Linen  Lace  Trimmed  Scarfs, 

18x36  inches,  $1.39;18x50  inches  $2.00 

— -Kann’s — Third  Floor. 


Suffragist  for  a  friend.  Persuade  one  thought¬ 
ful  person  in  your  community  to  subscribe.  Or 
even  send  your  own  copy  to  one  new  reader. 
These  things  will  help. 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist” 

Week  Ending  November  17,  1917 


Miss  Beulah  Amidon _ 

Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold _ 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing _ 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel. 

Through  Colorado  Branch _ 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin _ 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cosu _ 

Mrs.  Hazel  Buck  Ewing _ 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler _ 

Miss  Natalie  H.  Gray _ 

Miss  Ethel  E.  Griffith _ 

Miss  Alice  Henkle _ 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Hill _ 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles _ 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _ 

Mrs.  Lillian  II.  Kerr _ 

Miss  Anne  Martin _ 

Miss  Marion  May _ 

Mrs.  Anne  McCoy _ 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  A.  Pickier _ 

Through  Rhode  Island  Branch- 

Miss  Ella  Riegel _ 

Miss  Margery  Ginson  Ross _ 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe _ 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sellman _ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stuyvesant _ 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Vaughan _ 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon _ 

Mrs.  Agnes  A.  C.  Vincent _ 

Miss  Joy  L.  Webster _ 


1 

1 

2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
2 
1 
7 
1 
1 


Total 


57 


Says  Food  Controller  Hoover 

You  Get  Them  in 


Oatmeals  ( Order  From  Your  Grocer )  Triumphs 
Wafers  Plain  Grahams  Golden  Maize 

Animals  Sweet  Grahams  Bran  Cookies  j 

Demi  Tasse  Water  Crackers.  Grah&mettes  | 

Johnson  Educator  Pood  Co.,  Boston 


Women  of  Letters 


Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P-Co.  line  is  fine 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 

Ma»«  815  Fourteenth  Street 

4^50  Washington 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver ,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  ia  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “'The  Suffragist” 
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FIVE  CENTS 


OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN’S  PARTY 
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Drtnvn  by  Nina  E.  Allender 


Balance 


National  Womans  JIarty 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  *17  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

50  East  42d  Street,  N.  Y.  City  (City  Committee) 

381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island.  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 
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A  Comparison 

"■T*  HE  railroad  men’s  brotherhoods  plan  in- 
X  creased  wage  demands.  The  chief  complain¬ 
ants  are  passenger  trainmen  who  got  little 
or  no  benefit  from  the  Adamson  law.  In  order 
to  prevent  even  the  threat  of  a  railroad  tie-up 
now — what  did  President  Wilson  do?  He  sum¬ 
moned  the  four  brotherhood  heads  to  Washing¬ 
ton  for  a  conference  this  week.  He  is  already 
mentioning  “amicable  agreement,”  and  suggesting 
arbitration. 

Toward  the  political  demands  of  women  who 
do  not  strike  President  Wilson  has  shown  no  rea¬ 
sonable  attitude  of  compromise.  Women  who 
persist  in  asking  for  what  he  acknowledges  just 
and  nationally  important  he  throws  into  prison. 
He  is  thinking  hard  at  present,  however,  and 
v/omen  know  he  will  soon  produce  second 
thoughts.  Trade  union  power  comes  trom  the 
vote  as  well  as  from  the  power  ol  striking. 


Within  twenty-four  hours  all  but  three  of  the  cars 
were  started  on  their  way.  One  of  the  three  left 
was  loaded  with  potatoes  belonging  t  >  Denver 
commission  men.  These  had  stood  in  the  yards 
over  forty  days,  were  frozen,  and  were  being  held 
for  sale  when  the  market  was  “short.”  The 
three  were  quickly  unloaded. 

“Food  is  not  going  to  be  wasted  in  Denver  or 
Colorado  this  winter,”  says  Mrs.  Holtschneider, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
in  Colorado. 

One  woman  in  every  city  using  a  little  of  this 
direct  action  against  the  corrupt  food  distribution 
methods  that  are  inflating  prices  and  tying  up 
freight  cars,  would  accomplish  more  for  food 
conservation  in  a  day  than  she  could  in  a  year  of 
Hooverizing  in  her  kitchen.'  Needless  to  say  her 
results  will  be  directer  in  Colorado  or  New  York, 
than  where  women  are  still  unenfranchised. 

Women  in  Colorado  Legislature 


New  York  Governor  is  Frank 

<£T  HAVE  appointed  Mrs.  Elinore  Higley,  of 
X  Hudson  Falls,  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari¬ 
ties,”  says  Governor  Whitman,  of  New 
York,  “and  there  will  be  more.” 

He  remarks  also,  “Women’s  opportunity  for 
public  service  should  go  with  their  new-won 
power.”  Women’s  capacity  for  public  service  in 
New  York  is  no  greater  this  month  than  it  was 
last  month.  The  idea  that  trained  women  are  in 
their  place  on  boards  of  education,  charities,  and 
in  other  offices  is  one  that  dawns  rapidly  on  poli¬ 
ticians  when  several  million  women  gain  the  fran¬ 
chise — not  all  of  them  are  so  honestly  blunt  about 
it  as  Mr.  Whitman. 


One  Woman  Against  the  System 

A  DENVER  woman,  single-handed,  has 
started  war  against  Colorado  food  prof¬ 
iteers. 

The  only  food  control  bill  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Colorado  legislature  was  apparently 
unknown  to  state  officials  until  Mrs.  L.  C.  Holt¬ 
schneider,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  Housewives’  League,  began  enforcing  it. 
This  measure  forbids  the  wilful  destruction  of 
foodstuffs  for  maintaining  higher  prices,  and 
carries  high  penalties  for  shippers  and  commission 
merchants  who  break  the  law.  When  Mrs.  Holt¬ 
schneider  found  by  daily  trips  to  the  Denver 
freight  yards  that  no  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  regulations,  and  in  one  day  came  upon  one 
hundred  cars  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  apples  side¬ 
tracked,  she  went  to  the  railroad  official  in  charge 
and  then,  getting  no  response  from  him,  to  the 
United  States  district  attorney  to  whom  she  pre¬ 
sented  all  the  facts,  and  who  offered  his  co-opera- 
ation  under  interstate  commerce  provisions. 


WOMEN  in  Colorado  have  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  elect  forty  women  to  the  state 
legislature  in  1918.  They  plan  to  put  ten 
into  the  senate  and  thirty  into  the  lower  house. 
The  Colorado  Equal  Suffrage  Association,  which 
is  behind  the  campaign,  will  not  put  a  ticket  of 
its  own  into  the  field,  but  will  use  its  strength  in 
the  September  primaries  to  have  as  many  women 
named  as  there  are  men  running  on  the  regular 
Democratic  and  Republican  tickets. 

Women  in  Colorado  cast  a  little  over  fifty  per  ' 
cent  of  the  total  vote. 


A  Message 


HERE  were  3,298,000  British  women  in 
X  paid  employment  in  July,  1914,  and  4,538,- 
000  in  April,  1917,”  said  Mr.  Arthur  Hay- 
day,  fraternal  delegate  to  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  convention  from  the  British  Trade 
Union  Congress.  “That  is  an  increase,  roughly, 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  women  in  industry. 
And  top  wages  paid  women  at  the  start  were 
twenty-six  shillings  a  week.  Many  of  them  did 
piece-work,  and  suffered  the  consequences.  To¬ 
day  thousands  of  women  are  being  put  on  com¬ 
pensation  because  of  physical  injury  they  have 
suffered  in  trying  to  do  work  too  heavy  or  too 
trying  for  their  strength.  They  have  shortened 
their  normal  life  by  years.  They  are  doing  this 
for  their  nation,  and  we  know  the  saciifice  they 
make.” 

Mr.  Hayday  pointed  out  that  under  the  new 
franchise  bill,  now  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
about  five  million  English  women  will  be  en¬ 
franchised.  His  explanation  of  the  problems  of 
women’s  war  work  and  their  industrial  status 
after  the  war,  as  well  as  problems  of  taxation, 
food  profiteering  and  so  on,  shows  how  much 
further  England  has  gone  in  acknowledging  and 


settling  these  questions  than  the  United  States. 
His  message  to  this  country  was  a  demand  for 
democracy,  and  it  proved  how  far  behind  on  the 
road  to  democracy  the  United  States  is  lagging. 

Conclusions 

RUSSIA,  according  to  the  United  States  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  has  withdrawn  the  power 
given  her  minister  of  labor  and  industry  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  grant  to  firms  doing 
war  work  exemptions  from  laws  regulating  hours 
and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  un¬ 
der  seventeen. 

Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  have  kept 
up  through  three  years  of  war  their  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  labor  protection. 

England  is  putting  through  a  bill  for  better  ed¬ 
ucation  of  children  by  fixing  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  age  at  fourteen  with  no  ex¬ 
emptions,  and  requiring  that  all  working  children 
under  eighteen  spend  at  least  320  hours  a  year 
in  continuation  schools. 

All  of  these  countries  that  are  making  attempts 
at  decent  arrangements  to  safeguard  easily  ex¬ 
ploited  labor  are  equal  suffrage  countries.  The 
United  States,  which  is  letting  down  labor  stand¬ 
ards  on  all  sides  and  has  not  yet  begun  to  con¬ 
sider  the  industrial  problems  that  follow  in¬ 
creased  employment  of  unenfranchised  women, 
has,  needless  to  say,  not  yet  given  women  political 
power.  i . 

Suffrage  in  Swedish  Capital 

THE  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  government, 
which  recently  failed  in  Sweden,  tailed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  English  Common  Cause,  be¬ 
cause  the  Liberals  and  Social  Democrats  insisted 
that  Conservative  members  should  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  carry  franchise  reform  through  in  the 
strongly  conservative  upper  house  as  well  as  in 
the  lower.  Both  Liberals  and  Social  Democrats 
are  pledged  to  support  women’s  suffrage.  After 
the  attempt  at  the  coalition,  M.  Eden,  the  Liberal 
leader,  was  asked  to  form  a  cabinet  half  Liberal 
and  half  Social  Democrat.  This  he  has  done,  put¬ 
ting  seven  Liberals  and  four  Social  Democrats 
into-  the  new  ministry.  The  new  government  has 
two  objects — the  preservation  of  strict  neutrality 
and  introduction  of  electoral  reform,  including 
woman  suffrage. 

With  Russia,  Finland,  Norway,  Iceland,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  most  of  Canada  enfranchised,  and  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  rest  of  Canada  on  the  edge  of  en¬ 
franchisement,  Sweden  and  the  United  States  are 
left  the  backward  nations  across  the  upper  part 
of  the  Western  Continent.  And  in  Sweden  the 
politicians  are  clearly  wider  awake  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  they  yet  are  in  this  country. 
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A  Week  of  the  Women’s  Revolution 


THIRTY-EIGHT  suffragists  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  prison — the  brutality  old  Russia  used 
on  Revolutionists  turned  upon  American 
women  by  an  American  government.  Fifty  years 
from  now  this  week  of  the  federal  amendment 
struggle  will  read  a  black  page  in  our  political 
history.  The  next  generation  will  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  that  women  could  war  in  this  against  a 
Democratic  Administration  for  the  simplest  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  that  the  Democratic  Administra¬ 
tion  could  fight  back  with  persecution  unworthy  a 
czar.  Meanwhile  the  revolution  of  women 
grows. 

On  Friday,  November  17,  three  more  women 
were  sentenced  to  prison  by  the  police  court  judge 
for  their  part  in  carrying  this  petition  to  President 
Wilson :  “Mr.  President,  in  your  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  urge  the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment 
enfranchising  women.”  These  were  Mrs.  Harvey 
Wiley,  of  Washington;  Mrs.  William  Kent,  of 
California;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  McShaue,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  They  were  given  fifteen  da;,  s  in  the 
District  jail  on  the  November  10th  charges.  The 
forty-one  women  who  had  been  tried  for  this 
day’s  picketing  on  the  12th,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  had  been  pronounced  guilty  and  indefinitely 
dismissed  by  the  judge.  Those  who  did  not  take 
part  again  in  the  twTo  later  lines  had  returned  to 
their  homes  and  had  not  been  summoned.  These 
three  rvere  in  court  for  trial  with  the  other 
women  arrested  for  picketing  on  Monday;  but 
the  Monday  cases,  already  once  postponed,  were 
further  postponed  with  that  inconsistency  of  jus¬ 
tice  for  which  the  District,  court  is  noteworthy. 

Mrs.  Wiley  and  Miss  McShane  were  taken  to 
the  District  jail.  The  fine  of  Mrs.  Kent  was 
found  to  have  been  sent  to  the  court  before  the 
trial  began,  and  was  automatically  paid  when  her 
sentence  was  given.  She  protested  emphatically: 
“I  refuse  to  allow  the  payment  of  this  fine. 
There  is  a  charge  against  me  for  which  there  is 
an  alternative  penalty.  To  accept  one  of  these 
penalties  voluntarily  is  an  admission  of  guilt.  It  is 
obviously  beyond  my  power  to  refuse  to  go  to  jail. 
I  can  refuse  to  pay  the  fine  and  I  believe  I  am 
within  my  rights  when  I  refuse  to  have  it  paid.” 
When  the  court  declared  the  fine  would  be  paid 
in  spite  of  her  protest,  Mrs.  Kent  demanded  a 
new  trial,  saying  there  is  a  stigma  against  her 
name  as  long  as  the  judgment  of  “guilty”  stands. 
Four  days  were  granted  her  for  filing  her  protest. 
As  she  left  the  court  she  said :  “I  feel  the  coun¬ 
try  should  understand  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
as  the  political  protest  of  an  unenfranchised  class. 
I  should  think  all  women  who  are  out  of  jail 
would  feel,  as  I  feel,  that  their  place  is  in  jail, 
and  that  it  is  an  honor  for  those  who  are  there  to 
be  there.” 

Mrs.  Wiley’s  case  had  been  appealed  after  the 
first  trial.  The  court  made  every  effort  to  sus¬ 
pend  her  sentence  on  Friday,  showing  the  great¬ 
est  reluctance  to  imprison  her.  She  refused  to 
allow  this  favoritism:  “You  cannot  pat  me  on 
probation  against  my  will,”  she  declared,  “and  I 
will  not  see  my  companions  imprisoned  for  the 


same  act  with  which  I  am  charged  and  go  free 
myself.  I  would  rather  go  to  jail  for  !i!  erty  than 
be  free  while  innocent  women  are  being  held  in 
prison  incommunicado,  and  denied  every  right  ac¬ 
corded  to  other  prisoners.  I  go  with  a  protest 
against  the  disfranchisement  of  American  women 
and  against  the  Administration’s  consent  to  cut 
off  women’s  appeal  for  liberty  by  false  arrest  and 
illegal  imprisonment.”  She  served  three  days 
before  the  appeal  was  granted. 

ON  Friday  news  came  from  Occoquan  of  a 
campaign  of  terrorism  started  against  the 
suffrage  prisoners  by  the  Administration 
cools  the  moment  they  appeared  at  Occ<  quan  on 
Wednesday.  Before  they  were  given  a  chance  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  rules  of  the  place  or  to  de¬ 
mand  the  rights  of  political  prisoners  for  which 
they  were  resolved  to  stand,  they  were  seized  by 
eighty  guards  and  thrown  with  most  dangerous 
roughness  into  punishment  cells.  They  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  speak.  Miss  Lucy  Burns  was  hand¬ 
cuffed  to  the  bars  of  her  cell.  No  food  was  of¬ 
fered  them  until  late  the  next  day.  Violence  am! 
threats  of  greater  violence  were  used  with  clear 
intent  to  break  down  their  spirit.  A  note  Miss 
Burns  succeeded  in  smuggling  out  to  Headquar¬ 
ters  suggests  what  the  women  suffered. 

“Wednesday,  November  14.  Demanded  to  see 
Superintendent  Whittaker.  Request  refused. 
Mrs.  Herndon,  the  matron,  said  wTe  v/ould  have  to 
wait  up  all  night.  One  of  the  men  guards  said  he 
would  ‘put  us  in  sardine  box  and  put  mustard 
on  us.’  Superintendent  Whittaker  came  at  nine 
p.  m.  He  refused  to  hear  our  demand  for  politi¬ 
cal  rights.  Seized  by  guards  from  behind,  flung 
off  my  feet,  and  shot  out  of  the  room.  All  of  us 
were  seized  by  men  guards  and  dragged  to  cells 
in  men’s  part.  Dorothy  Day  was  rough  1}  used — 
back  twisted.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan  (73-year-old 
picket  from  Jacksonville,  Fla.)  flung  into  cell. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  shot  past  my  cell.  I  slept 
all  night  with  Dorothy  Day  in  a  single  bed.  I 
was  handcuffed  for  asking  the  others  how  they 
were,  and  was  threatened  with  a  strait-jacket  and 
a  buckle  gag. 

“Thursday,  November  15.  Brought  to  hospi¬ 
tal.  Food  brought  for  first  time  at  noon.  All  re¬ 
fused  it. 

“Friday,  November  16.  Expected  to  go  to  court 
today.  Asked  for  Whittaker.  He  said  to  matron 
over  telephone,  ‘No  orders.’  Whittaker  came.  He 
seized  Julia  Emory  by  the  back  of  her  neck,  and 
threw  her  into  the  room  very  brutally.  She  is  a 
little  girl.  I  asked  for  counsel  to  learn  the  status 
of  the  case.  I  was  told  to  shut  up,  and  was  again 
threatened  with  a  strait-jacket  and  a  buckle  gag. 
Later  I  was  taken  to  put  on  prison  clothes,  re¬ 
fused,  and  resisted  strenuously.  I  was  then  put 
in  a  room  where  delirium  tremens  patients  are 
kept.” 

SIXTEEN  of  the  prisoners  refused  food  when 
it  was  at  last  offered  and  have  eaten  noth¬ 
ing  since  last  Wednesday.  Instead  of  the  usual 
Occoquan  fare  of  wormy  soup  and  tainted  meat, 


appetizing  fried  chicken  was  finally  brought  to  try 
to  break  down  their  strike  for  decent  conditions. 
The  women  who  have  hungcrstruck  are :  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis  and  Miss  Catherine  Lincoln,  of 
Philadelphia;  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  Miss  Paula 
Jacobi,  Mrs.  L.  N.  Hornesby,  Miss  Dorothy  Day, 
Miss  Cora  Week,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  of 
New  York;  Miss  Lucy  Daniels,  of  Grafton,  Ver¬ 
mont;  Miss  Cornelia  Whitcomb,  of  Vvorcester, 
Massachusetts;  Miss  Betty  and  Miss  Alice  Gram, 
of  Portland,  Oregon;  Miss  Julia  Emory,  of  Bal¬ 
timore;  Mrs.  George  Scott,  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey;  Miss  Hattie  Kruger,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York;  and  Miss  Matilda  Young,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Meanwhile  the  prisoners  were  allowed  no  vis¬ 
itors  or  counsel,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioners  had  decreed  no  one  could 
see  them.  Miss  Katherine  Morey,  who  went  to 
demand  sight  of  her  mother,  was  held  under 
armed  guard  half  a  mile  from  the  prison.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  United  States  Marines  is  guarding 
the  place.  At  last  Mr.  Mathew  O’Brien,  who  acts 
as  counsel  for  the  Woman’s  Party,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  succeeded  in  getting 
an  order  from  the  court  admitting  him  to  the 
prison.  He  saw  Miss  Burns,  Mrs.  Brannan  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  once,  but  was  afterwards  refused  ad¬ 
mission  in  spite  of  the  order.  He  b; ought  back 
word  of  seeing  Miss  Burns  lying  on  :  cot  in  a 
dark  cell,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  because  hei 
clothes  had  been  stripped  from  her.  He  was  filled 
with  admiration  for  her  spirit  and  for  her  con¬ 
trol,  saying  that  after  all  she  had  gone  through  in 
her  insistence  on  the  rights  of  suffrage  prisoners 
to  be  treated  as  political  offenders,  she  was  as 
much  herself  as  if  he  had  met  her  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  Cameron  House. 

ON  Sunday,  Whittaker,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  strength  of  purpose  in  the  women  and 
their  increasing  weakness,  called  them  all 
to  his  office  and  declared  he  would  not 
forcibly  feed  any  of  them  unless  they  as¬ 
sumed  in  writing  responsibility  for  any  in¬ 
jury'  to  their  health  that  might  be  caused 
them  by  the  operation.  When  they  refused  to  do 
anything  so  absurd  to  relieve  their  jailor’s 
anxiety,  he  said :  “All  right,  you  can  starve."  He 
had  second  thoughts  about  this,  however,  and  on 
Sunday  night,  according  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Short,  who 
had  to  secure  her  release  on  Monday  b.cause 
her  mother’s  illness  left  her  children  uncared 
for,  he  went  to  Mrs.  Lewis  greatly  disturb'  d  at 
her  condition.  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  was  badly 

bruised  on  the  night  of  her  arrival  by  being 
hurled  to  the  floor  of  her  stone  cell,  was  by  that 
time  so  weak  she  could  not  move  without  assist¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Whittaker  asked  what  could  be  done. 
Mrs.  Lewis  answered  that  their  demands  for  treat¬ 
ment  as  political  offenders  were  simple — their 
mail,  exercise,  the  privilege  of  buying  or  receiv¬ 
ing  food,  visitors,  and  reading  matter.  He  then 
asked  her  to  put  these  demands  in  writing,  as  if 
written  by  himself.  This  she  did  and  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  he  brought  them  in  to  the  Commis- 
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sioners,  asking  that  they  be  granted.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Gardner  gave  out  a  statement  that  these 
demands  would  never  be  granted  by  them. 

On  Monday,  also,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan,  of 
Florida,  was  released  at  the  end  of  her  six-day 
sentence,  returning  very  weak  to  Headquarters 
because  in  spite  of  her  seventy-three  years  she 
had  been  roughly  handled  and  had  been  offered 
no  food  from  Wednesday  until  late  Friday.  The 
report  she  made  of  the  extreme  cruelty  being  used 
against  the  suffragists  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
women,  together  with  the  already  known  facts 
of  the  long  hunger  strike  and  Whittaker’s  purpose 
of  burying  the  prisoners,  made  Headquarters  de¬ 
cide  to  hurry  the  only  course  left  them,  habeas 
corpus  proceedings.  By  this  means  the  prisoners 
would  be  brought  into  court  and  the  Government 
forced  to  show  cause  for  their  imprisonment  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  held. 

Mr.  O’Brien  had  gone  to  Richmond  last  Friday 
to  United  States  District  Judge  Waddill  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  was  granted,  return¬ 
able  on  November  27.  In  the  fear  that  the  women 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  starvation  and  the 
indignities  they  are  suffering  so  long,  he  made 
another  hurried  journey  to  Judge  Waddill  at  Nor¬ 
folk  and  succeeded  in  having  the  hearing  set 
ahead  to  Friday,  the  23d. 

ON  Wednesday  Superintendent  Whittaker, 
fearing  their  death,  moved  two  of  the  pris¬ 
oners,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis  and  Miss 
Lucy  Burns,  from  Occoquan  to  the  District  jail. 
They  had  been  without  food  for  seven  days,  and 
before  their  removal  were  forcibly  fed.  Their 
struggles  against  this  dangerous  operation  were 
described  as  terrifying  by  the  prisoners  who  heard 
them.  Two  notes  smuggled  out  from  them  de¬ 
scribe  what  they  have  had  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  petty  officials  who,  in  refusing  decent  treat¬ 
ment  to  women  that  have  broken  no  law,  have 
clearly  acted  upon  orders  from  authorities  higher 
up.  Mrs.  Lewis  writes: 

“I  was  seized  and  laid  on  my  back,  where  five 
people  held  me,  a  young  colored  woman  leaping 


upon  my  knees,  which  seemed  to  break  under  the 
weight.  Dr.  Gannon  then  forced  the  tube 
through  my  lips  and  down  my  throat,  I  gasping 
and  suffocating  with  the  agony  of  it.  I  didn’t 
know  where  to  breathe  from,  and  everything 
turned  black  when  the  fluid  began  pouring  in.  I 
was  moaning  and  making  the  most  awful  sounds 
quite  against  my  will,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
turb  my  friends  in  the  next  room.  Finally  the 
tube  was  withdrawn.  I  lay  motionless.  After 
awhile  I  was  dressed  and  carried  in  a  chair  to  a 
waiting  automobile,  laid  on  the  back  seat  and 
driven  into  Washington  to  the  jail  hospital. 
Previous  to  the  feeding  I  had  been  forcibly  ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  Gannon,  I  struggling  and  protest¬ 
ing  that  I  wished  a  woman  physician.” 

Miss  Burns  was  fed  through  the  nose.  Her 
note  is  as  follows : 

“Wednesday,  12  m.  Yesterday  afternoon  at 
about  four  or  five,  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  were  asked 
to  go  to  the  operating  room.  Went  there  and 
found  bur  clothes.  Told  we  were  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  No  reason  as  usual.  When  we  were 
dressed  Dr.  Gannon  appeared,  said  he  wished  to 
examine  us.  Both  refused.  Were  dragged 
through  halls  by  force,  our  clothing  partly  re¬ 
moved  by  force,  and  we  were  examined,  heart 
tested,  blood  pressure  and  pulse  taken.  Of  course 
such  data  was  of  no  value  after  such  a  struggle. 
Dr.  Gannon  told  me  then  I  must  be  fed.  Was 
stretched  on  bed,  two  doctors,  matron,  four  col¬ 
ored  prisoners  present,  Whittaker  in  hall.  I  was 
held  down  by  five  people  at  legs,  arms,  and  head. 
I  refused  to  open  mouth,  Gannon  pushed  tube  up 
left  nostril.  I  turned  and  twisted  my  head  all  I 
could,  but  he  managed  to  push  it  up.  It  hurts 
nose  and  throat  very  much  and  makes  nose  bleed 
freely.  Tube  drawn  out  covered  with  blood. 
Operation  leaves  one  very  sick.  Food  dumped  di¬ 
rectly  into  stomach  feels  like  a  ball  of  lead.  Left 
nostril,  throat  and  muscles  of  neck  very  sore  all 
night.  After  this  I  was  brought  into  the  hospital 
in  an  ambulance.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  placed  in 
same  room.  Slept  hardly  at  all. 


“This  morning  Dr.  Ladd  appeared  with  his  tube. 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  said  we  would  not  be  forcibly 
fed.  Said  he  would  call  in  men  guards  and  force 
us  to  submit.  Went  away  and  we  not  fed  at  all 
this  morning.  We  hear  them  outside  now  crack¬ 
ing  eggs.” 

WEDNESDAY  night  Mr.  O’Brien  went  to 
Occoquan  and  again  by  a  court  order  got 
into  the  prison  to  see  his  clients.  He 
found  them  separated  and  under  systematic  per¬ 
secution  to  break  down  their  spirit  and  stop  the 
hunger  strike.  Every  conceivable  lie  has  been 
told  them.  They  have  each  been  assured  that  all 
the  others  have  given  up  the  strike.  They  were 
even  told  that  no  efforts  were  being  made  from 
the  outside  to  reach  them,  and  that  the  attorney 
had  been  called  off  the  case.  Needless  to  say  the 
women  were  too  sure  of  the  Woman’s  Party  to  be 
disheartened,  and  their  pluck  has  kept  them  in 
magnificent  spirit ! 

Late  at  night  on  the  21st  Mr.  O’Brien  managed 
to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  Superin¬ 
tendent  Whittaker.  Traveling  to  Occoquan  in  the 
car  of  Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  of  the  District, 
together  with  Miss  Katherine  Morey,  the  attorney 
succeeded  by  a  ruse  in  catching  the  superintendent 
after  several  attempts.  When  Whittaker’s  pres¬ 
ence  at  home  was  denied,  Mr.  O’Brien  went  away, 
telephoned  that  he  would  not,  after  all,  return  un¬ 
til  morning,  and  then  going  back  quickly,  found 
him,  of  course,  at  his  house  and  served  the  papers. 
Every  device  possible  has  been  used  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  authorities  to  quash  this  writ  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  in  court. 
Only  the  great  weakness  of  the  women  prevented 
their  removal  by  Whittaker  to  the  District  jail 
before  the  writ  could  be  served. 

With  all  difficulties  overcome  now,  however,  on 
Friday,  at  ten- thirty  the  twenty-five  women 
at  Occoquan  will  be  produced  in  the  federal  court 
at  Alexandria,  and  this  chapter  in  the  dark  story 
of  the  Administration’s  attempt  at  crushing  suf¬ 
fragists  will  be  opened  for  inspection. 


The  Government  Holds  “the  Ringleader” 


IN  the  District  jail,  Miss  Alice  Paul,  chairman 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  has  spent 
a  little  over  thirty  days  of  her  seven  months’ 
sentence.  For  thirty  days  she  has  eaten  no  food 
and  endured  the  torture  of  forcible  feeding  three 
times  daily.  Weak,  shut  away  from  the  world, 
except  for  hurried  words  with  friends  who  have 
managed  to  get  to  her  window — and  this  is  being 
made  exceedingly  difficult  to  do — Miss  Paul  keeps 
her  strength  of  purpose  clear  and  follows  every 
move  of  the  organization  with  her  usual  concen¬ 
tration.  Every  penciled  note  on  scraps  of  paper 
that  she  can  manage  to  smuggle  out  is  all  of  what 
is  best  to  do,  of  the  December  convention,  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  authorities 
think  they  have  caught  the  “ringleaders”  of  n»c 
movement  they  are  trying  to  crush  in  putting 
Alice  Paul  and  Lucy  Burns  in  jail;  they  are  find¬ 


ing  that  the  spirit  of  the  movement  cannot  be 
crushed  in  prison. 

Besides  Miss  Paul  and  the  two  prisoners  re¬ 
cently  moved  in  from  Occoquan,  Mrs.  Lewis  and 
Miss  Burns,  there  are  in  the  jail,  Miss 
Rose  Winslow  and  Miss  Hilda  Blumborg, 
of  New  York;  Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  of 
Philadelphia;  Miss  Maude  Jamison,  of  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  Miss  Minnie  Hennessy,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut ;  and  Miss  Kate  Heffelfinger,  of 
Shamokin,  Pennsylvania.  All  of  these  prisoners 
have  from  the  first  been  discriminated  against. 
Put  into  solitary  confinement,  they  were  allowed 
none  of  the  regular  prisoners’  rights,  visitors, 
mail,  the  chance  to  see  their  attorney,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  buying  or  receiving  food.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  have  the  money  sent  to  them,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  prison  shop  where  the  other 
prisoners  can  buy  what  they  need.  It  was  for 


these  injustices  and  to  force  the  Government  to 
give  them  the  regular  status  of  political  prisoners 
recognized  in  every  civilized  country  except  the 
United  States,  that  Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Wins¬ 
low,  and  then  Miss  Heffelfinger  and  Miss  Mc¬ 
Shane,  as  soon  as  she  joined  the  others,  refused 
to  eat. 

It  was  only  after  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  appeal  to  Chief  Justice  Stafford  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  after  having  been  refused 
admittance  to  his  clients,  that  Mr.  Malone,  chief 
counsel  for  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  per¬ 
suaded  Warden  Zinkham  to  let  him  in  to  see  Miss 
Paul  and  Miss  Winslow.  Miss  Paul  at  that  time 
was  confined  in  the  psychopathic  ward,  with  the 
clear  purpose  of  casting  reflection  upon  her. 
Every  attempt  was  made  there  to  depress  and  in¬ 
timidate  her.  Miss  Winslow,  who  is  weak  and  ill, 
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and  who  has  been  deprived  of  her  own  medicine 
given  her  in  treatment  by  a  well-known  New 
York  physician,  is  in  the  hospital.  After  his  visit 
to  the  jail  Mr.  Malone  gave  out  this  statement : 

“Miss  Paul  and  Miss  Winslow  both  are  very 
weak  and  are  being  forcibly  fed.  They  are  re¬ 
sisting  food  as  a  protest  against  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  treat  as  political  offenders  women 
who  are  arrested  for  demanding  the  passage  of 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

“I  was  shocked  to  find  that  Miss  Paul,  because 
she  is  the  leader  of  the  National  W  oman’s  Party, 
had  been  singled  out  from  among  the  other  suf¬ 
fragists  and  transferred  to  the  psychopathic  ward, 
in  spite  of  her  demand  first  to  see  her  personal 
physician  and  her  attorney. 

“Miss  Paul  is  imprisoned  in  a  room  in  the  midst 
of  insane  patients,  whose  shrieks  she  can  hear 
day  and  night.  For  fear  she  may  not  hear  them, 
the  door  of  her  room  has  been  taken  off.  One  of 
the  windows  has  been  boarded  up  with  heavy 
wooden  shutters  and  the  other  one  cannot  be 
opened  to  let  in  air,  so  that  most  of  the  air  must 
come  from  the  inside  halls  of  the  building. 
Against  her  protests,  alienists  have  repeatedly 
been  sent  to  interview  Miss  Paul  and  have  even 
brought  with  them  a  stenographer  to  take  down 
what  she  says. 

“I  talked  with  Miss  Paul  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  she  is  more  sane  than  any  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  who  have  been  responsible 
for  this  outrage.  I  demanded  of  the  warden  that 
this  malicious  attempt  to  discredit  Miss  Paul’s 
leadership  and  to  reflect  upon  her  sanity  in  plac¬ 
ing  her  in  the  psychopathic  ward,  surrounded  by 
maniacs,  cease  at  once,  and  that  she  be  removed 
forthwith.  If  this  is  not  done,  I  shall  appeal  to 
the  court  for  relief  from  this  unspeakable  situa¬ 
tion. 

“It  is  time  that  the  sportsmanship  and  gallantry 
of  American  men  and  that  the  humanity  and  po¬ 


A 

MISS  WINSLOW  and  I  are  at  opposite  ends 
of  this  building,  each  locked  in  a  room 
with  an  iron  barred  door.  I  saw  her  as 
they  brought  me  in  a  stretcher  from  the  psycho¬ 
pathic  ward,  but  have  not  seen  her  since.  We  are 
each  in  a  ward  with  three  windows.  Today  they 
nailed  two  of  my  windows  shut,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  opened.  The  third  window  has  been  nailed 
shut  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  only  air  I  have  now 
is  from  the  top  of  one  window.  This  was  done  by 
the  order  of  Dr.  Gannon.  He  seems  determined  to 
deprive  me  of  air,  because  air  is  one  of  the  things 
we  demanded  in  our  letter  asking  for  recognition 
as  political  offenders.  We  have,  of  course,  been 
deprived  of  everything  else  that  was  included  in 
our  original  demand — letters,  books,  visitors,  de¬ 
cent  food,  except  as  they  force  it  upon  us  through 
tubes.  Two  weeks  ago  they  did  give  us  letters, 
like  this  one  on  the  back  of  which  I  am  writing. 

I  was  in  the  psychopathic  ward  just  a  week,  and 
was  only  released,  I  think,  because  of  Mr.  Ma¬ 


litical  power  of  the  women  voters  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  of  the  Western  States,  speak 
out  against  the  conduct  of  the  Government.” 

By  making  the  most  forcible  demands  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone  succeeded  in  having  Miss  Paul  moved  to  the 
hospital  where  Miss  Winslow  is  held. 

Miss  Kate  Heffelfinger  started  hunger-striking 
on  November  10,  and  after  ten  days  without  food 
was  removed  to  the  hospital  for  forcible  feeding. 
What  she  has  suffered  is  suggested  in  a  frag¬ 
mentary  note  smuggled  out  by  a  secret  channel 
last  Wednesday: 

“Three  times  a  day  for  fourteen  days  Alice 
Paul  and  Rose  Winslow  have  been  going  through 
the  torture  of  forcible  feeding.  I  now  know  what 
that  torture  is.  The  horrible  griping  and  gagging 
of  swallowing  six  inches  of  stiff  rubber  tubing — 
such  a  strain  on  the  nervous  system  is  not  to  be 
imagined — even  when  the  tubing  was,  as  for  me, 
held  by  gentle  hands.  That  over,  there  is  the  or¬ 
deal  of  waiting  while  the  liquids  are  poured 
through — then  the  withdrawal  of  the  tube!  With 
streaming  eyes  and  parched,  burning  throat,  one 
lies,  thinking  why  it  is  done — wondering  how  the 
people  of  this  nation  already  tasting  blood  and 
pain  can  let  this  be  done  to  these  women  day  after 
day  ....  women  who  are  in  prison  because 
they  ask  for  liberty.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  sentenced  last  Fri¬ 
day,  started  a  hunger  strike  at  once  on  her  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  jail  and  is  doubtless  by  now  under¬ 
going  the  feeding.  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  who  was 
released  on  Monday  on  an  appeal  of  her  case, 
brought  out  the  latest  news  of  the  prisoners  still 
held  in  the  jail  proper.  She  said  of  Miss  Heffel¬ 
finger:  “It  is  really  pathetic.  She  is  so  gallant 
and  so  gay,  but  for  the  last  two  days  she  has  lain 
on  her  bed  all  the  time.  Miss  McShane  began  her 
hunger  strike  when  she  entered  last  Friday.  She 


lone’s  efforts.  It  was  apparently  an  attempt  at  in¬ 
timidation.  Dr.  Gannon  said  that  if  I  persisted  in 
hunger  striking  he  would  “write  a  prescription” 
to  have  us  taken  to  the  psychopathic  ward  and  fed 
forcibly. 

I  was  thereupon  placed  upon  a  stretcher  and 
taken  there.  Dr.  Gannon,  another  doctor,  and 
several  nurses,  then  proceeded  to  feed  me  forci¬ 
bly.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room  Dr.  Gannon 
turned  to  the  nurse  and  instructed  her  to  “ob¬ 
serve”  me.  The  nurse  “observed”  me  once  an 
hour  through  each  night,  coming  to  the  door  and 
turning  on  the  electric  light,  which  was  flashed 
into  my  face.  At  first  I  wakened  each  time  she 
came.  After  a  while  I  grew  accustomed  to  it. 
In  addition  to  this  little  device  of  “observing,” 
they  used  other  means  to  make  one  know  one’s 
sanity  was  doubted.  A  Doctor  LaConte  came  one 
day  to  examine  me.  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to 
be  examined.  Dr.  LaConte  then  told  me  I  was 
not  in  a  mental  condition,  as  I  must  of  course 


is  as  plucky  as  she  can  be,  but  she  begins  to  look 
badly.  We  made  written  and  oral  requests  for 
treatment  as  political  prisoners,  but  our  simple  de¬ 
mands  were  refused.  One  thing  we  especially 
needed,  daily  open  air  exercise  to  offset  the  con¬ 
centrated  unbalanced  prison  diet.  We  explained 
that  since  we  were  prisoners  for  a  principle  there 
was  no  need  to  fear  our  attempting  to  escape.  We 
would  not  have  been  in  prison  had  we  wished  to 
escape.  Nevertheless  we  were  constantly  guarded 
like  criminals. 

■  “One  day  while  I  was  in  prison  they  actually 
gave  us  a  set  of  prison  rules,  the  thing  that  Miss 
Paul  has  so  often  asked  for.  There  seemed  to  be 
only  one  typed  copy.  When  the  rules  were  read 
to  the  colored  prisoners,  they  all  laughed  as  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  them  before. 

“It  is  hard  to  realize  that  women  are  being 
forced  to  undergo  the  suffering  of  forcible  feed¬ 
ing  when  these  are  the  only  things  which  they  are 
asking:  (1)  to  have  and  wear  our  own  clothes; 
(2)  to  send  and  receive  mail  regularly,  such  mail 
to  be  inspected  by  the  prison  authorities,  if  neces¬ 
sary;  (3)  to  have  outdoor  exercise  each  day; 
(4)  to  receive  visitors  at  such  time  of  day  as  is 
convenient  to  the  prison  authorities;  (5)  to  have 
what  books  and  newspapers  we  need;  (6)  to  re¬ 
ceive  food  which  is  brought  or  sent  to  us  from 
friends  outside,  and  to  buy  such  food  as  we  de¬ 
sire.” 

The  cruelty  and  injustice  of  denying  these  sim¬ 
ple  things  to  the  suffrage  prisoners  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  except  for  their  own  clothes,  the 
regular  prisoners,  murderers,  thieves  and  the  like, 
have  all  these  privileges  without  question.  It  is 
only  the  suffrage  prisoners,  who  in  standing  for  a 
principle  of  justice  and  democracy,  have  opposed 
the  Democratic  Administration. 


know,  to  judge  of  things  for  myself.  He  and 
two  other  doctors  and  three  nurses  then  fell 
upon  me  and  took  samples  of  my  blood  by  force. 

I  was  locked  in  my  room  so  I  did  not  see  the 
other  inmates  except  once  or  twice  when  they 
came  down  the  corridor  and  looked  through  my 
bars.  One  could  hear  them,  however.  The  last 
morning  I  was  there  the  cries  began  at  five-thirty. 
(I  turned  on  the  light  to  look  at  the  time.  The 
cries  had  probably  wakened  me.)  The  morning 
before  they  began  when  it  was  still  dark.  I  did 
not  ascertain  the  time.  When  one  person  started 
shrieking,  the  others  usually  joined  in,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  all  would  be 
silent  for  several  hours,  when  the  cries  would  be 
resumed. 

One  day  when  I  had  a  new  nurse  she  introduced 
herself  thus:  “I  know  you  are  not  insane.”  She 
was  endeavoring  to  be  kind.  But  it  was  stagger¬ 
ing  to  have  people  express  their  friendliness  to 
you  by  assuring  you  that  they  did  not  consider 
you  insane! 


Note  from  Alice  Paul 
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Alice  Paul  in  Prison 


SQUARE,  dull,  unlovely  in  its  box-like  pro¬ 
portions  and  dingy  red  brick,  stands  a  big 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  Wa.-hington 

City. 

As  all  buildings  wear  an  outward  expression  of 
inner  atmosphere  so  about  this  one  hangs  an  air 
of  something  forbidding,  alien  to  human  cheer¬ 
fulness.  Beside  it  is  an  open  terrace  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  cottage  set  upon  it.  On  its  other  side  is  a 
typical  American  jail,  feebly  and  absurdly  imitat¬ 
ing  in  its  architecture  the  features  of  old-world 
castles  whose  towers  concealed  the  dungeons 
within.  Still  farther  beyond  is  a  group  of  low  - 
white  cottage  hospital  pavilions  set  in  green. 

All  these  buildings  are  under  the  control  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  small  autocracy  in  the 
midst  of  American  states  which  so  completely 
typifies  the  defective  political  structure  of  our 
temple  of  democracy. 

IN  the  jail,  in  small  barred  cells,  are  some  pris¬ 
oners  whose  only  offense  has  been  that  they 
carried  banners  bearing  their  appeal  for  the 
redress  of  grievances  to  the  White  House  gates. 
Their  treatment  is  harsh  enough — no  exercise,  no 
fresh  air  or  sunshine,  no  occupation,  wretched  jail 
food,  sordid  jail  clothing, — yet  when  compared 
with  the  equipment  still  further  available  in  that 
place  for  oppressing  the  spirit,  the  jail  seems  al¬ 
most  cheerful. 

Leave  it,  go  toward  the  cottage,  and  slip  softly 
around  the  garden  terrace  to  face  the  gloomy  red 
brick  building  with  its  blank  nine-foot  wall  sur¬ 
rounding  a  bare  stretch  of  ungrassed  ground.  At 
an  upper  narrow,  barred  window  appears  a  slip 
of  a  figure.  Beyond  it  the  background  is  black 
and  against  the  dark  setting  Alice  Paul’s  face 
looks  colorless  and  wan,  her  eyes  sunken  and  hol¬ 
low,  her  hands  like  little  picked  birds.  What  is 
this  sinister  building  and  what  is  she  doing  there? 


By  Lavinia  Dock 

The  answer  sounds  totally  incredible,  yet  it  is 
true.  This  is  the  psycopathic  building  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  jail.  Here  are  confined  lunatics,  drug  ad¬ 
dicts,  alcoholics,  and  certain  surgical  cases  whose 
nature  the  warden  refuses  to  disclose.  Here 
Alice  Paul  has  been  placed,  and  here  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  District,  in  person  has  said  to  her: 
“You  are  the  ringleader;  you  shall  see  now  that 
the  police  are  on  top.”  Here  a  conspiracy,  medie¬ 
val  in  its  blind  brutishness,  is  being  carried  on  to 
make  it  appear  that  Alice  Paul  needs  to  be  kept 
“under  observation.”  Medical  persecution  is  subtly 
applied,  to  shake,  perhaps,  if  maybe  her  menial 
serenity,  or  cause  such  signs  of  resentment  or 
alarm  as  might  be  reported  as  evidence  of  mental 
instability. 

This  sounds  impossible,  yet  it  is  true.  “You  arc 
mentally  unfit  to  decide  whether  you  should  be 
examined  or  not,”  said  to  her  a  medical  persecutor 
of  the  type  persisting  from  that  of  olden  times 
whose  function  it  was  to  keep  patients  sufficiently 
alive  to  suffer  the  utmost  meed  of  cruelty. 

IT  was  a  sweet  mild  evening,  with  a  delicate, 
far-off,  faded  sunset  and  the  first  stars  coming 
into  the  sky,  when  we  slipped  around  the  ter¬ 
race  to  call  up  to  Alice  Paul  through  the  bars  of 
her  one  narrow  window  (her  second  window, 
looking  toward  the  street,  had  been  shuttered  and 
barred  by  the  medical  persecutor  when  he  learned 
her  craving  for  fresh  air). 

Two  New  York  girls  among  us,  whooe  parents 
had  told  them  of  Russian  prisons,  wept  at  the 
sight  of  the  dark  window  and  the  sound  of  the 
steady  voice  coming  down  from  behind  the  bars. 
“Can  it  be  true?”  they  said.  “We  see  it  with  our 
eyes  and  yet  we  cannot  believe  it  can  be  so  in 
this  country  1" 


The  solid  door  of  her  cell  had  been  removed, 
leaving  only  a  grated  one ;  “to  keep  her  under  ob¬ 
servation”  is  the  official  explanation.  Is  it  also  to 
wear  out  her  endurance  by  the  cries  and  screams 
of  the  insane  patients?  Por  she  can  hear  them  all. 

And  yet,  without  effort  and  without  strain 
Alice  Paul  is  her  equable  self,  her  spirit  not  only 
undaunted  as  ever,  but  even  buoyant.  “1  am 
really  feeling  quite  well,”  she  calls  down. 

“How  does  the  picketing  go?  What  is  happen¬ 
ing  outside?  What  is  New  York  doing?” 

These  are  the  important  things  to  her. 

“What  message  shall  we  take  back  from  you,” 
we  cry.  The  voice  comes  down,  weak,  but  earn¬ 
est:  “Tell  them  I  want  so  much  to  have  every¬ 
one  understand  just  why  we  are  forcibly  fed  and 
why  we  resist.  It  is  not  just  to  carry  on  a  hunger 
strike  for  the  sake  of  being  released.  We  are 
protesting  against  treating  political  prisoners  as 
though  they  were  ordinary  criminals.  We  are  up¬ 
holding  the  right  of  prisoners,  who  had  carried 
on  a  political  agitation  to  secure  the  redress  of 
political  grievances,  to  have  different  treatment  in 
our  jails,  as  they  have  in  those  of  every  foreign 
country.  If  there  is  no  precedent  here  for  this 
we  will  try  to  establish  one.” 

IT  is  hard  to  fancy  that  suffragists  there  are,  of 
vision  so  short,  that  they  can  actually  declare 
“She  got  herself  there;  there  let  her  stay.” 
Truly,  in  the  long  struggle  for  human  liberty  it 
has  ever  been  true  that  the  non-conformist  had 
only  to  conform,  to  escape  all  penalties,  all  perse¬ 
cutions.  The  dissenter  had  only  to  submit,  the 
political  agitator  had  only  to  subserve,  and  all 
would  be  forgiven.  Jail  doors  would  open.  The 
approbation  of  the  conventional  and  the  conserva¬ 
tive  would  be  gained.  But  what  then  of  human 
liberty?  Dead  would  it  have  been,  and  buried  be¬ 
neath  walls  of  stone. 


Woman  Suffrage  in  Wartime 


IF  this  country  had  been  at  war  six  years  in¬ 
stead  of  six  months,  women  would  be  voting 
in  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  Suffering  and 
self-sacrifice  bring  people  to  a  sense  of  their  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  and  decrease  the  antagonisms  of 
politics,  religion,  and  sex. 

It  is  only  when  a  nation  is  just  entering  a  war, 
and  before  blood  and  money  have  actually  been 
spent,  that  the  purely  military  ideal  dominates  all 
others.  At  first,  service  on  the  firing  line  so  com¬ 
pletely  takes  possession  of  many  imaginations  that 
no  other  seems  worth  considering.  To  them  the 
suggestion  that  women  are  necessary  or  even 
helpful  in  prosecuting  war  is  actually  repugnant. 
Last  spring  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  our  army 
told  the  head  of  a  great  organization  of  women 
that  the  only  war  service  women  could  render 
was  by  recruiting.  “Not,”  he  added,  “that  they 
will  get  any  recruits,  but  if  they  are  pretty  they 
may  get  some  useful  publicity.” 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  English  women 
met  this  difficulty  in  getting  their  services  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  government;  the  conviction  that  a 
world  at  war  must  be  entirely  ordered  and  served 
by  men.  But  as  the  war  went  on  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  matter  not  only  of  masculine  heroism,  but  of 
national  organization,  the  emotions  of  domination 
began  to  die  down,  and  the  emotions  of  union  and 
co-operation  began  to  rise.  The  result  of  this 
change  may  be  seen  today.  Our  allies  are  rapidly 
enfranchising  women.  Canada  has  given  them 
the  vote  in  six  provinces  and  a  federal  bill  is  now 
to  be  introduced.  Russia  has  given  full  suffrage, 
the  French  Chamber  has  accepted  a  favorable  re¬ 
port  on  municipal  suffrage,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  is  behind  the  bill  which  has  already  passed 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  spite  of  certain 
statesmen,  who  seem  as  much  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  patriotism  in  women  as  affection  in  fishes, 


it  is  clear  that  this  enfranchisement  is  being  given 
not  as  a  reward,  but  as  a  spontaneous  expression 
of  national  unity. 

This  sense  of  comradeship  always  comes  from 
suffering  and  toiling  together.  What  it  means,  in 
a  nation  as  thoroughly  energized  as,  for  example, 
Great  Britain,  is  intense  co-operative  effort  on  the 
largest  scale.  Arbitrarily  to  draw  the  line  at  vot¬ 
ing,  at  a  time  when  every  man  and  woman  must 
share  in  this  effort,  becomes  an  absurd  anomaly. 
The  conviction  spreads  that  it  is  irrational  to  keep 
women  disfranchised  when  their  work  has  grow'n 
more  obviously  necessary  than  ever  before  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  Na¬ 
tional  unity  must  fall  short  of  completeness  so 
long  as  women  are  told  that  in  just  one  form  of 
activity  possible  to  them,  voting,  they  are  deemed 
incompetent. — From  The  New  Republic,  Octo¬ 
ber  27. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1916,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  7a  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


Free  Will 


‘P'ROM  the  beginning  of  their  campaign  the  suffrage  pickets  have  presented  to 
-1  the  Administration  a  series  of  alternatives,  on  one  side  of  which  have  stood 

justice  to  twenty  million  women,  public  order,  and  political  glory  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  on  the  other  hypocrisy,  public  confusion,  and  political  em¬ 
barrassment. 

In  the  early  days  of  picketing  the  choice  lay  with  President  Wilson,  the 
leader  of  the  Administration,  to  urge  and  thus  secure  the  passage  of  the  federal 
amendment,  or  to  let  the  world  see  women  shiver  at  his  gate  with  their  petitions 
for  liberty.  He  chose  to  ignore  the  petitions. 

The  situation  grew  more  acute,  and  the  President  had  to  decide  whether  he 
would  “speak  to  his  party”  about  suffrage,  or  permit  Administration  tools  to  throw 
American  women  into  jail  because  they  asked  him  for  political  freedom.  He 
chose,  and  new  Russia  saw  the  women  of  the  “free”  United  States  jailed — and 
wondered. 

The  next  phase  was  when  women  were  maltreated  by  street  hoodlums,  men 
in  sailor’s  uniforms,  government  clerks  and  policemen,  because  the  Administra¬ 
tion  preferred  to  turn  lose  the  mob  rather  than  establish  democracy. 

Now  women  are  cut  off  from  friends,  cuffed  and  threatened  by  workhouse 
guards,  dragged  through  workhouse  corridors,  starved  and  subjected  to  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  forcible  feeding  because  by  order  of  the  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
President,  jail  authorities  choose  to  inflict  these  indignities  rather  than  grant  rec¬ 
ognition  as  political  offenders  to  women  whose  only  offense  has  been  that  they 
persisted  in  asking  President  Wilson  for  liberty. 

Physical  discomfort,  jail  humiliation,  mob  violence,  terrorism,  and  torture 
cannot  break  spirits  with  a  vision  of  freedom  or  silence  a  demand  for  justice. 
The  alternative  which  the  pickets  demanded  is  still  before  the  President.  How 
much  will  he  force  women  to  endure  before  he  recognizes  the  right  of  Americans 
who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  government? 


Inez  Milholland 

By  Beulah  Amidon 
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A  YEAR  ago  on  November 
25  Inez  Milholland  laid 
down  her  gallant  young 
life  “for  liberty.”  The  last  words 
she  spoke  in  public,  at  the  Los 
Angeles  meeting  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  1916  campaign,  have 
been  repeated  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  by  the 
golden  picket  banners  at  the 
gates  of  the  White  House :  “Mr. 

President,  how  long  must  women 
wait  for  liberty?” 

The  question  is  still  unan¬ 
swered.  Because  they  persisted 
in  asking  it,  thirty- four  Ameri¬ 
can  women  are  in  jail  today. 

Worn  and  emaciated  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  same  vision  lights  the 
eyes  of  these  “prisoners  of  free¬ 
dom”  that  used  to  gleam  before 
Inez  Milholland  as  she  lay  in  her 
hospital  room  looking  out  at  the 
sunshine  and  the  roses,  and  the 
far  misty  mountains. 

MT  T  is  such  a  big,  clean  world,”  she  said  to 
JL  me  once.  "I  lie  here  and  try  to  re¬ 
member  that  somewhere  people  are 
petty  and  cruel  and  unthinking.  I  lie  here 
and  try  to  remember  that  there  are  people 
without  vision  and  without  any  dream  of 
liberty.  And  I  can’t  believe  it.”  Inez  Mil- 
holland’s  sudden,  flashing  smile  lighted  her 
white  face.  “And  I  think  of  the  fights,  too 
— the  fights  all  over  the  world,  hot,  splendid 
ones — fights  for  our  visions  and  our  hopes 
and  our  faiths.  And  they  are  always  such 


simple  things  we  fight  for.  If  they  were 
complex,  you  could  understand  the  necessity 
for  the  struggles  we  make.  But  suffrage, 
you  know — it’s  so  easy,  and  that  one  man 
could  give  it  to  us.  And  here  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  women  have  beaten  the  wings  of 
their  energy  and  their  strength  against  that 
one  little  barrier— I  lie  here  and  try  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  isn’t  just  some  sick  fancy  of  mine.” 

ANOTHER  day,  weeks  later,  I  saw  her 
again,  through  the  half-opened  door. 
Her  black  hair  lay  on  the  pillow  about 
her  face.  Her  eyes  were  closed.  1  thought 


she  was  asleep,  and  I  stood  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  a  spent  crusader. 
But  she  wasn’t  asleep,  and  after 
awhile  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

“You  came  to  say  good-bye,” 
she  said.  “All  kinds  of  good 
luck  in  the  Middle  West.  It 
won’t  be  very  long  before  people 
will  understand.  It’s  not  going 
to  be  so  hard  now.  Women  have 
shown  their  power.  Good-bye.” 
There  were  unfamiliar  little  hesi¬ 
tations  between  the  words,  and 
there  wasn’t  much  of  the  old  ring 
in  her  voice.  Three  days  later 
Inez  Milholland  died. 

T’S  not  going  to  be  so  hard 
now,”  she  said.  She  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  days 
ahead.  No  one  could  have  fore¬ 
seen  them  or  believed  them. 
Riots,  arrests,  workhouse  sen¬ 
tences,  solitary  cells,  hunger 
strikes,  forcible  feeding — who  would  have 
believed  these  things  could  happen  in 
free  America?  They  are  happening 
today,  and  women  are  enduring  them, 
with  the  same  indomitable  spirit  that 
carried  Inez  Milholland  westward  and  still 
westward,  with  her  plea  for  freedom,  even 
though  she  was  sick  to  death.  And  women 
will  go  on  enduring  them,  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary,  that  the  question  which  she  died 
in  the  asking  may  never  be  silenced  until  it 
is  answered — “Mr.  President,  how  long 
must  women  wait  for  liberty  ?” 


“  Winter’s  Tale  ” 

One  night,  just  a  few  swift-flown  years  ago. 

Among  the  shadowy  pines  on  Sunset  Hill, 

We  watched  you  play  “Hermione.”  How  still, 

How  breathless  still  you  stood,  lest  the  King  know 
The  statue  lived !  Our  young  hearts  were  aglow 
With  your  enmarbled  loveliness — until 
You  stirred  at  last,  and  let  the  warm  life  thrill 
Through  your  whole  radiant  being. — Even  so 
We  have  but  dreamed  your  death,  O  unstilled  heart! 
We  shall  awake,  in  strange  days  yet  to  be, 
Triumphant  days,  and  find  you  standing  there; 

So  shall  we  wait,  with  eager  lips  apart, 

And  see  your  clear  eyes  light  with  victory, 

And  watch  the  breath  of  freedom  stir  your  hair. 


- — Hazel  B.  Poole. 


If 

National  Advisory  Council  Conference  at  Washington 

in  December 


WITH  the  country  settling  down  to  a  war 
that  conscripts  women;  Congress  conven¬ 
ing  after  learning  the  temper  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  democracy;  a  nation-rousing  campaign  of 
the  Womans  Party  closing  in  to  Washington 
from  the  West,  the  East  and  the  South;  and  with 
about  thirty  women  in  prison  under  brutal  condi¬ 
tions  for  asking  the  passage  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment — suffragists  will  meet  in  Washington  early 
next  month  to  consult  on  the  situation  for  na¬ 
tional  suffrage. 

Every  political  sign  points  to  the  passage  of  the 
federal  amendment  next  session  of  Congress. 
That  this  Administration  stop  its  infamous  treat¬ 
ment  of  women,  and  that  President  Wilson  go  on 
to  final  action  on  suffrage,  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  will  hold  a  National  Advisory  Council  con¬ 
ference  at  Headquarters  on  December  6,  7,  8  and 
9.  A  conference  at  this  time  will  also  give  the 
officers  of  the  Party  an  opportunity  to  work  out 
a  closer  organization  of  their  forces  for  the  final 
drive  for  enfranchising  women. 

To  the  fourth  Advisory  Council  conference  of 
the  Party  have  been  summoned  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  the  heads  of  national  de¬ 
partments,  and  all  state,  district,  and  county  of¬ 
ficers.  These  will  constitute  the  voting  member¬ 
ship,  but  all  members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  are 
urged  to  come  to  the  conference  as  guests.  Fol¬ 
lowing  closely  on  the  wide-speaking  campaign 
that  has  stirred  the  country  to  indignation  over 
the  treatment  the  Democratic  Administration 
gives  women,  and  coming  at  the  start  ot  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  likely  to  prove  the  most  memor¬ 
able  of  all  sessions  in  the  history  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  conference  will  draw  great  numbers  of 
women  from  voting  and  non-voting  states  to 
Washington.  Miss  Alice  Paul,  national  chair¬ 
man,  and  three  other  members  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Party  are  in  prison; 
Mrs.  Agnes  Morey,  of  the  Advisory  Council,  is 
also  serving  a  sentence.  The  seriousness  of  this 
struggle  for  the  amendment  and  the  need  for  its 
immediate  settlement  if  women  are  not  further 
senselessly  to  be  sacrificed  will  be  brought  home 
to  the  conference. 

Committees  in  charge  of  the  conference  plans 
arc  hard  at  work  at  Headquarters  now  and  the  , 


program  is  almost  complete.  The  conlerence  will 
open  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  December  6, 
with  a  reception  given  the  members  and  guests  of 
the  conference  by  the  District  of  Columbia  branch 
of  the  Party.  Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  branch,  is  in  charge  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements  for  this  reception,  which  will  be 
held  at  Rauthers  at  nine  o’clock. 

Friday  will  be  given  up  to  business  sessions. 
At  ten  o’clock  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  will  meet,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City,  chairman  of  the  council,  presiding.  The  re¬ 
ports  for  the  year  will  be  read  and  discussion  of 
work  will  follow.  The  Advisory  Council  will 
probably  at  this  time  organize  more  definitely  to 
carry  on  the  many-sided  assistance  this  strong 
group  of  women  has  developed  into  giving  the 
Party.  Growing  rapidly  in  the  last  year,  which 
has  called  out  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  women  as 
never  before  for  active  suffrage  service,  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  now  consists  of  123  representative 
women.  Plans  will  probably  be  made  for  their 
future  regular  meetings. 

In  the  afternoon  at  two-thirty  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  state  chairmen,  heads  of  departments 
and  all  the  other  members  and  guests  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  meet  to  receive  a  committee  from  the 
new  National  Party,  recently  formed  in  Chicago 
by  a  union  of  Prohibitionists,  Progressives,  So¬ 
cialists  and  various  independents  in  politics.  The 
new  party  has  delegated  a  committee  to  present 
to  the  Woman’s  Party  an  invitation  to  join  it  for 
a  campaign  to  elect  fifty  congressmen  in  the  1918 
elections.  At  this  session,  at  which  Mr.,  Rogers 
will  serve  as  chairman,  Miss  Anne  Mai  tin,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  will  speak  on 
“The  Status  of  the  Amendment,”  and  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon,  national  secretary,  will  give  a  report  of 
the  past  work  of  the  Party  and  an  outline  of  fu¬ 
ture  plans.  A  resolutions  committee  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  this  session. 

On  Saturday  there  will  again  be  morning  and 
afternoon  business  sessions.  At  ten  o’clock  the 
state  chairmen  will  meet  with  the  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  to  discuss  closer  co-operation.  This 
will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the  state  chairmen,  and 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  to  co-ordinate 
plans  and  state  methods  of  forwarding  the  amend¬ 


ment  work.  They  will  probably  organize  as  a 
body,  elect  a  chairman  and  arrange  lor  further 
meetings. 

At  two-thirty  the  whole  conference  will  again 
meet,  with  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  in  the  chair. 
This  session  will  discuss  the  proposal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party  made  on  Friday.  The  resolutions 
committee  will  report,  and  Miss  Maud  Younger, 
head  of  the  lobby  committee,  will  speak  on  the 
legislative  situation  and  the  influence  oi  picketing 
on  Congress. 

On  Saturday  evening,  at  seven-thirty,  a  dinner 
will  be  given  in  honor  of  suffrage  prisoners. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hepburn,  of  Connecticut,  will  serve 
as  toastmistress,  and  several  of  the  released  pris¬ 
oners  will  speak.  These,  as  well  as  othei  speak¬ 
ers,  will  be  announced  later.  Mrs.  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  of  Washington,  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  arrangements  for  this  dinner,  and  reser¬ 
vations  can  be  made  now  through  her  for  places 
at  it.  Reservations  are  $2.50  a  plate  and  the 
tickets  will  be  delivered  by  Mrs.  Wainwright  at 
Headquarters  during  the  mornings  of  hie  7th  and 
8th,  from  nine  to  twrelve. 

On  Sunday  at  three  o’clock  the  conference  will 
be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  great  mass  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Belasco  Theater.  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  will  preside  at  this  meeting,  and  released 
picket  prisoners  will  be  seated  on  the  platform. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Ma¬ 
lone,  the  former  collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  and  now  chief  counsel  for  the  prisoner*. 
Names  of  other  speakers  will  be  announced  later. 

Immediately  after  the  mass  meeting  a  recep¬ 
tion  will  be  given  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel  in  honor 
of  the  Advisory  Council  by  Mrs.  Howard  Gould, 
of  New  York,  who  will  return  to  Washington  for 
the  conference  from  campaigning  through  the 
South  with  Miss  Maud  Younger,  in  the  “suffrage 
car.”  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  reception  is  Mrs.  William  Kent,  of 
California. 

Miss  Grace  Needham,  hospitality  chairman,  is  at 
work  on  lists  of  rooms  and  hotels  for  the  help 
of  members  and  guests  of  the  conference.  For 
general  information  about  the  conference  write 
to  Miss  Catherine  Flanagan,  organization  secre¬ 
tary. 


Prison  Congress  Asked  to  Investigate  Occoquan 


THE  arrest  and  abuse  of  American  women  in 
prison  for  carrying  suffrage  banners  has  fo¬ 
cussed  the  attention  of  the  country  north  and 
south,  east  and  west.  This  fact  was  exemplified 
when  the  annual  Congress  of  the  American  Prison 
Association,  which  also  draws  its  delegates  from 
Canada  and  Cuba,  met  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
nineteenth  of  this  month. 

Miss  Maud  Younger  and  Mrs.  Howard  Gould 


had  lately  drawn  the  attention  of  men  and  women 
in  the  state  to  the  inquisitional  conditions  at 
Occoquan;  and  the  press  had  just  carried  the 
strange  story — strange  in  the  twentieth  century — 
of  a  young  woman — Miss  Lucy  Burns — whose 
hands,  triced  above  her  head,  had  been  manacled 
to  the  bars  of  a  cell  in  Occoquan  workhouse.  The 
first  fact  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  great  Con¬ 
gress  in  New  Orleans  was  that  men  and  women  of 


the  Southern  city  were  anxious  to  “meet”  Super¬ 
intendent  Whittaker,  of  Occoquan. 

By  a  curious  irony  Mr.  Whittaker  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  preach  a  “sermon”  at  a  local  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  Orleans.  The  sermon  of  the  no¬ 
torious  prison  warden,  it  so  happened,  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  same  Sunday  newspaper  section 
of  three  New  Orleans  papers  that  aEo  gave  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  fact  that  because  of  cruelty  charges 
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preferred,  habeas  corpus  proceedings  had  been  in¬ 
stituted  in  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  suffrage 
prisoners  confined  in  Mr.  Whittaker’s  institution. 

The  result  was  that  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  crowded.  Men  who  had  heard  Miss  Maud 
Younger  at  a  great  open-air  meeting  the  week  be¬ 
fore  went  to  church  with  purposeful  determina¬ 
tion.  But  Mr.  Whittaker  did  not  preach  the 
scheduled  sermon.  The  very  habeas  corpus  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  the  papers  were  giving  belated  no¬ 
tice  of  had  “detained”  Mr.  Whittaker  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  indignation  of  New  Orleans  citizens  vented 
itself  in  seeking  the  ear  of  Secretary  Byers  and 
President  Peyton  of  the  Prison  Association,  and 
making  individual  or  mass  protests  thal  called  for 
an  investigation  into  prison  conditions  in  Virginia. 
The  New  Orleans  press  men,  who  had  come  to 
demand  an  interview  with  “the  man  who  has  done 
these  things  to  suffragists”  were  forced  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  such  resolutions. 

The  Daughters  of  America,  a  patriotic  organi¬ 
zation  of  six  hundred  Louisiana  women,  of  which 
Miss  M.  Stover  is  president,  and  Mrs.  W.  War¬ 
den,  treasurer,  sent  in  a  resolution  asking  for  an 


investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  prison  organ¬ 
ization  into  affairs  at  Occoquan.  A  iesolution  to 
the  same  purpose  was  sent  to  the  executive  board 
by  the  Louisiana  Branch  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  with  Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham  Bankston  as 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Randolph  Lyons  as  secretary. 

A  third  stirring  demand  for  action  on  the  part 
of  the  great  prison  association  came  from  the 
Women’s  Union  Label  League,  “representing  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  twenty  thousand  union 
working  men  of  the  City  of  New  Oi  leans.”  It 
was  the  voices  of  these  men  and  women  that  had 
been  lifted  in  actual  protest  at  the  great  open-air 
meeting  held  by  Miss  Younger  and  Mrs.  Gould 
in  Lafayette  Square.  The  Labor  Resolution  sent 
to  the  Prison  Congress  read  as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  19.  1917. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Union 
Label  League,  held  Thursday,  November  15,  1917, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
organization  through  numerous  and  diverse  chan¬ 
nels,  that  women  engaged  in  peaceful  picketing  at 
the  White  House  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
have  been  arrested,  and 


Whereas,  said  women,  have  been  confined  and 
illegally  deprived  of  their  rights  of  petition  and 
their  inherent  rights  of  advice  of  counsel,  and 
Whereas,  said  women,  not  being  criminally 
charged,  have  received  the  atrocious  and  inhu¬ 
mane  treatment  accorded  the  most  hardened  crim¬ 
inals  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  petition  this 
honorable  and  influential  body  to  take  up  ihis  mat¬ 
ter,  and  cause  to  be  investigated  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  the  women  at  the  jail  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  at  Occoquan  Prison;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  this  League,  representing  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  twenty  thousand  union 
working  men  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  strongly 
protest  and  voice  their  sentiments  against  these 
harsh  measures;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That,  if  upon  investigation,  these 
statements  are  found  to  be  facts,  that  your  hon¬ 
orable  body,  within  whose  province  this  matter 
rests,  co-operate  in  correcting  and  alleviating  this 
unjust  and  barbarous  treatment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Anna  Morrell,  Chairman. 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Erickson, 

James  Leonard, 

John  Schulte, 

A.  J.  Fernandez, 

Committee. 


New  York  Delegation  Will  Support  Federal  Suiirage 


BEGINNING  a  series  of  deputations  to  New 
York  representatives,  newly  enfranchised 
members  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
went  in  a  deputation  to  Representative  James  P. 
Maher,  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
Brooklyn,  on  Monday  evening,  November  19. 
Representative  Maher  received  the  women  at  the 
Seneca  Club.  About  fifty  women  voters,  many 
of  whom  were  constituents  of  Mr.  Maher,  filled 
the  spacious  drawing-rooms,  while  men  members 
crowded  the  adjoining  halls,  even  filling  the  stair¬ 
way,  eager  to  hear  what  the  women  had  to  say. 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  presented  the  demand  of 
women  for  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Federal 
Suffrage  Amendment  at  the  session  of  Congress 
opening  in  December,  explaining  briefly  the  intol¬ 
erable  situation  of  women  being  imprisoned  for 
petitioning  for  political  liberty,  dwelling  especially 
on  the  experience  of  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  is  Mr.  Maher’s  constituent. 

Miss  Janet  Burns  read  an  extract  from  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Lucy  Burns,  now  a  prisoner  under  a  six 
months’  sentence  in  the  Washington  prison  for 
petitioning  for  liberty,  showing  the  high  purpose 
and  self-sacrificing  desire  to  help  other  women 
which  animated  this  “prisoner  of  Heedom”  in 
making  her  willing  to  suffer  a  repeated  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  sentence. 

“It  would  be  wise  and  expedient,  ’  added  Miss 
Marion  May,  “now  that  the  nation-wide  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  is  admitted  to  be  inevitable 
in  the  near  future,  that  the  Democratic  Party 
cease  its  obstruction  in  Congress,  and  give  the 


suffrage  measure  its  whole-hearted  support.  It 
would  thereby  avoid  the  very  just  resentment  of 
women  voters  who  know  that  Democratic  sup¬ 
port  can  speedily  put  the  measure  through  the 
December  session  of  Congress.” 

“On  January  12,  1915,”  replied  Maher,  “I  voted 
in  Congress  for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment.  (Applause  from  the  women).  Some  of 
my  colleagues  who  then  laughed  at  me  are  now- 
making  a  sudden  right-about-face  on  this  issue. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  met  Miss  Anthony  and  heard 
her  speak  in  Detroit,  and  I  am  no  recent  convert 
to  the  cause.  I  can  say  that  you  will  have  the 
support  of  the  New  York  delegation.  (More  ap¬ 
plause).  Any  service  which  I  can  render  in  be¬ 
half  of  Miss  Burns,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do.  I 
will  write  to  the  President  about  the  situation.” 

No  previous  deputation  to  Congressmen  has 
aroused  the  same  quality  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  men  in  the  political  clubs. 

FOLLOWING  the  interview  with  Representa¬ 
tive  Maher,  the  same  group  of  women  saw 
Representative  Frederick  W.  Rowe,  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  at  his  residence.  “I 
shall  vote  for  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment. 
This  is  a  national  question,”  said  Representative 
Rowe.  “There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Suffrage  Amendment  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
ceive  a  full  vote  of  New  York  representatives. 
It  will  pass  by  a  large  majority.  Now  that  the 
complete  success  of  suffrage  is  inevitable,  many 
men  who  were  formerly  indifferent  or  even  per- 


•«  A  pi’ 

sonally  opposed,  will  hesitate  to  be  recorded  ad¬ 
versely  on  a  vote  of  this  nature,  which  they  know 
will  be  successful  anyway.  As  in  the  war  vote, 
many  men  will  feel  it  better  for  the  country  that 
suffrage  shall  be  granted  federally  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 

“I  voted  for  suffrage  in  the  referendum  both  in 
1915  and  this  month,  but,  as  you  know,  I  have  not 
previously  supported  the  federal  amendment,  until 
the  overwhelming  mandate  of  the  recent  election 
indicated  the  will  of  my  constituents  and  the 
vote  of  my  state.  Now  this  matter  is  greatly 
clarified.” 

Mrs.  Rogers  pointed  out  that  the  suffrage  pick¬ 
ets  have  broken  no  law;  that  picketing  is  legal; 
carrying  banners  is  legal;  that  the  right  of  pe¬ 
tition  to  the  President  in  any  peaceful  manner  is 
legal;  and  that  the  suffrage  pickets  were  arrested 
on  the  trumped-up  charge  of  “obstructing  traffic,” 
which  was  in  fact  not  true. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  urged  to  protest  against  the 
treatment  as  criminals  of  these  splendid  liberty- 
loving  women  and  to  demand  that  they  be  treated 
as  political  prisoners.  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  ot  Connec¬ 
ticut,  daughter  of  the  late  Congressman  Hill,  ad¬ 
vised  Mr.  Rowe  to  urge  on  his  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  the  tactical  advantage  of  forcing  the  hand 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  issue  of  nation¬ 
wide  suffrage.  A  great  opportunity  offers  itself 
to  the  Republican  Party  in  forcing  to  immediate 
and  successful  action  ar  the  December  opening  of 
Congress,  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment,  she  pointed  out. 
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Rising  Tide  of  Suffrage  Protest  Sweeps  Country 


NOTHING  more  clearly  foretells  the  day  of 
reckoning  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  this 
country  than  the  progress  of  the  Woman’s 
Party  speakers,  East,  West,  and  South — into  the 
doubtful  territory,  into  the  territory  controlled  by 
Democratic  tradition,  where  the  story  of  the  per¬ 
secution  of  suffragists  at  Washington  has  had  an 
unbelievably  telling  effect.  The  story  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  picket  in  Washington,  that  gallant  ten 
months’  struggle  to  keep  the  suffrage  flag  flying 
for  democracy  at  home;  the  persecution  of  the 
pickets,  the  story  of  their  treatment  in  prison,  as 
told  by  women  such  as  Anne  Martin,  of  Nevada, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party;  Maud 
Younger,  of  California;  Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  of 
New  York;  Mabel  Vernon,  of  Delaware;  Abby 
Scott  Baker,  of  Washington,  has  given  an  authen¬ 
tic  picture  to  the  country  as  a  whole  of  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Administration  on  women  working  for 
their  liberty.  It  was  a  picture  that  partisan  and 
garbled  newspaper  accounts  had  refused  to  give. 

DURING  the  last  week  Miss  Maud  Younger 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Gould  have  penetrated 
the  heart  of  the  South.  They  have  swung 
round  the  Southern  circle  the  last  fortnight, 
speaking  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  to  return  through  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  arriving  in  the  Capital  in  time  for  the 
national  convention.  There  have  been  few  States 
in  which  Southern  governors  and  mayors  and 
other  official  representatives  have  not  met  the  two 
women,  who  are  making  the  tour  in  Mrs.  Gould’s 
car,  and  made  them  officially  welcome  in  their 
cities.  Speaking  in  five  cities  in  Mississippi,  Sen¬ 
ator  Vardaman  and  Attorney  General  Ross  Col¬ 
lins  were  present  at  the  Jackson  meeting,  the  wife 
of  the  attorney  general,  who  became  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

In  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  where  Colonel  J.  C. 
Hardy,  president  of  the  local  military  academy, 
presided,  saying  that  though  he  disapproved  of 
picketing,  he  was  open-minded,  the  military  man 
recanted  following  the  meeting,  publicly  declaring 
that  after  hearing  the  facts  he  had  changed 
his  mind;  that  “picketing  for  suffrage  was  right, 
and  should  be  continued.” 

In  Southern  cities  often  the  sheriffs  insist 
on  showing  the  local  jails  and  their  cells  to  the 
suffragists  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  in 
the  South  they  would  not  be  discriminated  against 
as  they  are  in  the  Capital.  “Keep  up  your  fight 
and  establish  the  right  to  picket  1”  was  the  final 
word  of  the  sheriff  of  Jackson,  the  capital  city  of 
Mississippi. 

In  Alabama  meetings  were  held  in  Gadsden, 
where  Representative  Burnett  was  in  the  keenly 
attentive  audience;  in  Birmingham,  Tuscaloosa, 
Montgomery,  Selma  and  Mobile.  In  Birmingham, 
on  a  freezing  night,  a  large  audience  stood  for 
over  an  hour  to  listen  to  the  speakers,  including 
Congressman  “Buck”  Oliver,  and  local  judges  and 
professional  men.  In  Montgomery  Representa¬ 
tives  Dent  and  Heflin  were  present  at  the  meet¬ 


ings,  the  latter  afterward  sending  word  to  Miss 
Younger  that  he  had  wired  to  the  President  “de¬ 
manding  an  investigation  of  Occoquan  work- 
house.”  At  the  Mobile  meeting  in  Bienville 
Square  more  than  2,000  listened  to  the  speakers, 
including  judges,  anxious  to  hear  the  legal  case 
for  picketing,  and  the  whole  city  administration. 

In  Louisiana  meetings  were  held  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  in  the  state  capital,  Baton  Rouge,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Louisiana  Branch  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party,  with  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gra¬ 
ham  Bankston  as  chairman.  A  large  meeting  in 
the  afternoon  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Gruncwald 
Hotel  drew  hundreds  of  women  into  the  fight  for 
the  amendment,  and  presented  the  contest  in  the 
Capital  in  a  new  light.  The  great  meeting  in  his¬ 
toric  Lafayette  Square,  with  Mayor  Behrman  pre¬ 
siding,  confirmed  the  growing  impression  that 
there  had  all  along  been  a  reason  for  picketing, 
but  that  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Government 
persecution  of  pickets.  Following  the  stirring 
presentation  in  Baton  Rouge,  with  the  mayor  of 
the  state  capital  making  his  first  speech  for  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage,  Mrs.  Gould  and  Miss  Younger 
carried  the  federal  suffrage  banners  into  Texas, 
through  a  series  of  the  most  successful  meetings 
of  the  Southern  tour. 

In  Houston,  where  mass  meetings  and  business 
men’s  meetings  were  held,  ex-Mayor  Ben  Camp¬ 
bell  made  a  powerful  plea  for  the  passage  of  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  during  the  next  Congress,  and  reso¬ 
lutions  calling  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
were  passed  unanimously  by  the  great  meeting. 

In  San  Antonio  a  brilliant  luncheon  was  ten¬ 
dered  Miss  Younger  and  Mrs.  Gould  with  Mrs. 
Rena  Maverick  Green,  president  of  the  Equal 
Franchise  Society,  presiding.  The  mass  meeting 
held  in  the  evening  on  beautiful  and  historic 
Alamo  Square  proved  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  in  the  South.  In  Austin  Governor 
Hobby,  of  Texas,  pledged  his  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  and  dazed  the  newspapers  and  politicians  of 
his  State. 

The  noteworthy  statement  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Brackenridge,  of  San  Antonio,  whose  large  en¬ 
dowment  last  summer  opened  the  doors  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Medical  School  to  women,  was 
made  following  the  San  Antonio  meetings.  “The 
treatment  of  the  White  House  pickets  is  outrage¬ 
ous,”  he  said.  “Such  treatment  would  not  have 
been  dreamed  of  by  this  government  for  any 
group  of  men  similarly  protesting  for  their 
rights.”  Mr.  Brackenridge  is  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  where  one  of  the  meetings 
were  held. 

WITH  meetings  held  this  week  in  Buffalo, 
Boston,  Burlington,  Montpelier,  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Branch 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  was  a  noteworthy 
event  in  Philadelphia  this  week.  At  the  night 
session  Dudley  Field  Malone  placed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  present  painful  suffrage  situation 
on  the  President  when  he  said:  “Although  the 
President  is  not  technically  charged  with  the  duty 


of  advocating  the  passage  of  a  federal  suffrage 
amendment,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  no  import¬ 
ant  piece  of  legislation  has  been  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  since  his  election,  which  he  did  not  advo¬ 
cate,  whether  it  was  his  duty  or  not.” 

There  were  unique  features  of  the  conference. 
Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  daughter  of  the  late  Rep¬ 
resentative  E.  J.  Hill,  gave  a  talk  on  the  picket 
situation  illustrated  with  graphic  slides  of  the 
picket  at  the  White  House  from  the  date  of  its 
appearance  nearly  a  year  ago.  Six  of  the  women 
who  had  served  sentences  in  prison  were  among 
the  speakers,  including  Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Miss 
Lavinia  Dock,  Mrs.  Weed,  Miss  Mary  Winsor. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  Chairman, 
Miss  Mary  H.  Ingham,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  first  vice-chairman,  Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  second  vice-chairman,  Miss  Joan 
L.  Bruinm,  Minersville,  Pa. ;  treasurer.  Miss  Re¬ 
becca  D.  Ernst,  Philadelphia ;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Mary  Churchman  Morgan,  Philadelphia ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Marie  Ernst  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Philadelphia;  chairman  of  membership, 
Miss  Cecelia  P.  Bass,  60  North  Edgewood  Street, 
Philadelphia;  chairman  of  The  Suffragist  (of¬ 
ficial  organ),  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Elder,  Wayne, 
Pa.;  chairman  of  publicity,  Miss  Caroline  Kat- 
zenstein,  Forty-fifth  Street  and  Osage  Avenue, 
Philadelphia.  Members  of  executive  committee : 
Miss  Alice  Brock,  Wynnewood,  Pa. ;  Miss  Fanny 
Travis  Cochran,  Westtown,  Pa.;  Miss  Florence 
L.  Sanville,  Germantown;  Mrs.  Pope  Yeatman, 
Philadelphia;  Miss  Harriet  W.  Dulles,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell,  Philadelphia. 

IN  the  Far  West  Miss  Anne  Martin  continues  to 
arouse  indignation  by  her  graphic  and  frank 
account  of  the  present  situation.  Following 
her  thoroughly  western  welcome  in  Nevada,  her 
home  State,  from  which  she  had  been  absent  more 
than  a  year ;  and  the  successful  meetings  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  Miss  Martin  last  week  “conquered  California 
prejudice,”  as  one  woman  put  it. 

A  strong  State  for  the  Woman’s  Party,  preju¬ 
diced  newspaper  accounts  of  picketing  had  alien¬ 
ated  a  section  of  the  public,  and  men  and  women 
alike  gasped  over  Miss  Martin’s  first-hand  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  brutalities  at  Occoquan.  The  San 
Francisco  Center  of  the  California  Civic  League, 
the  largest  woman’s  organization  in  California, 
stated  following  the  San  Francisco  meetings  that 
if  Miss  Martin’s  accounts  were  accurate,  the  great 
organization  would  take  action  and  make  an 
active  protest.  Mrs.  William  Kent,  a  member  in 
Washington,  was  consulted  by  wire.  Mrs.  Kent 
with  an  immediate  answer  confirmed  Miss  Mar¬ 
tin’s  story. 

In  Southern  California  as  well,  where  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  meetings  were  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood,  the  southern 
chairman,  the  reaction  was  spontaneous.  The 
suffrage  tide  has  turned — in  favor  of  the  women 
who  have  made  the  most  virile  demand  for  polit¬ 
ical  liberty  that  has  ever  arrested  public  attention 
in  this  country. 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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An  Admission 

HAT  fruits  of  the  woman  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  what  manifestation  of  the  spirit  that 
prompts  women  to  ask  for  the  ballot,  have 
chiefly  commanded  the  attention  of  the  country 
during  this  year  of  trial,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  dan¬ 
ger?  One  is  the  picketing  of  the  White  House 
by  suffragists  as  a  means  of  putting  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  under  duress,  of  com¬ 
pelling  him  to  take  the  action  favored  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  wing  of  the  suffrage  party. — The  New  York 
Times,  November  5. 

Alice  Paul 

LICE  PAUL,  leader  of  the  suffrage  pickets, 
is  at  last  in  jail  after  four  years  of  organ¬ 
ized  opposition  to  the  Democratic  Administration. 
She  was  imprisoned  for 
seven  months  on  Octo¬ 
ber  22  for  holding  a 
banner  at  a  gate  of  the 
White  House,  saying, 

“H  ow  Long  Must 
Women  Wait  for  Lib¬ 
erty?” 

Alice  Paul  is  a  Quaker 
by  birth  and  her  home 
is  in  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Four  years  ago  she 
came  to  Washington 
unknown  and  without 
money.  She  has  in 
four  years  raised  and 
spent  over  $300,000  and 
formed  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  50,000 
members. 

She  has  changed  the 
federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  from  an  academic 
phrase  of  hope  to  an 
immediate  issue  in 
politics.  She  has  moved 
it  from  the  lecture 
platform  to  the  parly 
platform,  from  the  propaganda  leaflet  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  calendar,  where  it  now  waits  for  its  prophesied 
passage  as  a  war  measure  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. — New  York  Call,  October  25. 

The  Picket  Persecution 

THE  constitutional  amendment  is  due  to 
American  women  as  the  final  crown  of  their 
magnificent  struggle,  and  history  should 
write  in  shining  letters  that  the  Great  Republic 
has  underwritten  with  splendid  national  emphasis 
the  battle-bought  verdict  of  the  several  states. 

If  this  great  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  well,  and  if  it  is  worth  doing  well,  it 
is  worth  doing  quickly. 

No  partisan  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  states’ 
rights  should  stay  the  hand  of  a  gteat  government 


challenged  by  history  and  justice  to  its  duty.  If 
it  was  within  the  genius  of  the  Government  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  destroy  negro 
slavery  by  the  act  of  the  Constitution,  it  should 
be  much  more  within  the  genius  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  destroy 
woman  slavery  by  the  act  of  the  Constitution. 

It  would  be  the  sensible  thing,  the  generous 
thing,  the  graceful  thing,  for  the  Sixty-fifth  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  itself  immortal  by  writing  the  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  among  its  very  earliest  and 
clearest  statutes  and  give  it  promptly  to  the  entire 
country  to  applaud  and  approve  in  a  national  vote. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  halt  the  wheels  of  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  a  serious  error  for  the  narrow-minded 
of  any  country  to  throw  themselves  before  the 
advancing  car  of  judgment  and  justice. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  did  a  great 


The  Rise  of  the  Spirit 

thing  for  the  country,  and  he  did  a  great  service 
in  a  great  crisis  to  the  woman’s  cause,  when  he 
left  the  White  House  and  came  to  New  York  to 
lay  his  great  name  and  influence  in  the  balance  of 
the  ballots  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  Republic 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  \vorld.  The  women  of 
the  country  should  recognize  this  service  and  let 
no  mere  differences  of  opinion  blind  them  to  its 
appreciation. 

The  militant  branch  of  the  woman’s  party  who 
have  been  active  at  Washington  have  also  been 
sincere.  They  have  been  doing  their  duty  as  they 
saw  it.  They  have  been  helping  their  great  cause 
in  the  way  they  deemed  most  effective.  1  hey  have 
indicated  sincerity  and  courage  and  devotion  by 
being  willing  to  dare  and  to  do  and  to  suffer 
in  the  honest  effort  to  advance  the  cause  that  was 
nearest  to  their  hearts.  If  they  have  been  sen¬ 


sational,  they  have  also  been  brave  and  patient 
and  self-sacrificing. 

These  women  do  not  deserve  to  have  suffered 
or  been  made  to  suffer  as  they  have  done.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  have  subjected  them  to  the 
indignities  which  they  have  undergone.  The  pun¬ 
ishment  was  not  made  to  fit  the  crime,  but  far  out¬ 
weighed  it  in  severity  and,  in  some  cases,  in 
cruelty. 

It  is  not  well  for  the  strong  hand  of  the  law 
to  be  laid  too  heavily  upon  faults  of  conviction 
that  contemplate  no  violence  beyond  the  free 
speech  of  advocacy.  It  is  not  well  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  too  autocratic. 

Autocracy  is  not  the  consistent  attitude  of  a 
powerfully  professed  democracy. 

Extra  federalization,  extra  centralization  in  re¬ 
striction  of  the  right  of  individuals  will  surely 

react  against  parties 
and  administrations — 
even  if  it  is  the  Demo- 
cratic  Administration 
and  the  Democratic 
party. 

‘‘The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church,”  was  the 
cry  of  the  persecuted 
saints.  And  modern 
history  has  vindicated 
the  cry  as  emphatically 
as  ancient  history  illus¬ 
trated  its  truth. 

These  martyrs  of 
suffrage  may  yet  sur¬ 
vive  to  be  its  heroines, 
if  not  its  saints. — New 
York  American,  No¬ 
vember  14. 


Results 

NE  may  consist¬ 
ently  pause  to 
remark  that  our 
President  has  exhibited 
a  most  remarkable  change  of  front  on  the  issue 
of  woman’s  suffrage  and  yesterday,  in  speaking 
to  a  large  delegation  of  suffragists  from  New 
York,  he  gave  utterance  to  views  on  the  subject 
which  he  has  never  apparently  entertained  during 
his  political  career.  In  other  words,  the  President 
has  been  converted  to  the  gospel  of  the  equal 
franchise  propaganda,  hitherto  opposed  by  him, 
and  has  become  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the 
suffrage  cause. 

The  indifference  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  this  same 
issue,  or  rather  his  obstinate  disapproval  of  the 
doctrine  of  equal  franchise,  brought  a  formidable 
line-up  against  him  during  the  national  campaign 
of  1916.  The  influence  of  the  woman’s  party  in 
the  states  where  women  do  not  vote  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  women's  vote  In  equal  suffrage 
states  were  united  to  defeat  Wilson  and  the  Dem- 
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©er&tic  party.  So  well  understood  in  opposition 
to  the  suffrage  cause  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
President  that  since  his  second  inauguiation  the 
White  House  has  been  picketed  daily,  numerous 
riots  and  disorders  have  occurred  and  a  number 
of  the  most  prominent  women  workers  have  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  participating  in  these 
disorders. 

Today  President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  woman’s  suffrage. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Wilson  told  the  ladies  who  vis¬ 
ited  him  that  he  “esteemed  it  a  privilege”  to  meet 
and  talk  with  them.  Not  so  very  long  ago  he  used 
to  manifest  an  artfulness  in  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  the  suffrage  boosters  who  called  at  White 
House  and  mere  than  once  emphatically  declined 
to  receive  delegations. 

Why  this  sudden  change  of -attitude?  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  the  midst  of  war  and  the  cares 
and  perplexities  of  his  high  office  he  has  found 
opportunity  to  strengthen  political  fences  for  his 
party  for  1920? — Trinidad  (Colo.)  ^ 

Chronicle-News,  October  26. 


rooms  of  the  lowest  type  of  confined  negroes— 
without  gloves; 

To  strip  naked  in  a  large  room  in  company  with 
the  lowest  negro  women  of  the  town,  bathe  with 
them  and  don  uniforms  hitherto  worn  exclusively 
by  the  filthiest  type  of  negro  prisoners; 

To  sleep  in  rooms  with  drunken  negro  women ; 

To  occupy  “punishment”  cells,  for  asking  for 
lighter  work,  that  had  just  been  vacated  without 
a  change  of  bedding  by  the  lowest  type  of  negro 
women  of  the  town — 

was  told  of  in  detail  in  Macon  the  night  before 
last  by  an  earnest  woman  of  fine  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  perfect  diction  and  a  most  convincing 
lack  of  rancor,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  couple  of 
hundred  white  men  who  heard  it  all  with  lowering 
brows  and  rising  passion  that  such  things  could 
happen  in  a  free  America.  It  was  the  story  of 
the  treatment  of  the  suffrage  pickets  in  Washing¬ 
ton  after  Mullowny  had  sent  them  up  to  the  work- 
house  for  various  terms. 


If  the  powers  that  be  want  to  help  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  in  the  South  just  let  them 
keep  on  making  white  women  who  are  fighting 
for  it  to  do  lavatory  scrubbing  for  negro  prosti¬ 
tutes.  The  political  phase  may  soon  and  easily 
be  lost  in  the  regard  of  the  “man  in  the  street,” 
who  seldom  goes  wrong,  for  elementary  human 
justice.— Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 
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Our  Civilization 

NO  unprejudiced  person  could 
have  read  the  remarkable  let¬ 
ter  written  by  Miss  Heffelfin- 
ger  from  the  Washington  jail  and 
printed  in  the  Public  Ledger  on 
Sunday  without  a  deep  feeling  of 
indignation  that  such  things  as  she 
there  describes  are  possible  in  this 
country  in  this  age. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  or 
wisdom  of  the  acts  which  brought 
the  pickets  within  the  confines  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  jail  and 
workhouse,  no  matter  what  may  be 
thought  of  the  conduct  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  themselves,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  they  have  been  treated 
with  a  brutality  and  inhumanity  that 
are  not  only  absolutely  inexcusable 
but  that  reflect  indelible  disgrace 
upon  a  civilization  which  tolerates 
in  public  institutions  conditions 
which  make  for  disease  and  which 
confirm  criminality. 

That  the  suffrage  pickets  have  offered  a  trouble¬ 
some  problem  to  the  authorities  is  clear  enough, 
but  the  initial  blunders  were  of  the  District  au¬ 
thorities’  own  making.  .  .  .  Their  refusal  to 
submit  silently  to  filthy  surroundings,  unsuitable 
food  and  harsh  and  discriminating  discipline  has 
won  for  them  a  host  of  sympathizers. — The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger,  November  12. 


From  the  States’  Rights  South 

THE  forcing  of  white  women  of  breeding  and 
intelligence  to : 

Scrub  the  floors  of  lavatories  and  dormi¬ 
tories  set  aside  for  and  occupied  by  negro  pros¬ 
titutes  and  drunks : 

To  scrape  paint  from  benches  in  the  recreation 
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Drawn  for  The  Suffragist  by  E.  H.  T. 
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The  Telegraph  can  say  that  these  charges 
against  the  man-administered  and  apparently  man¬ 
handled  processes  of  justice  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  are  true,  even  though  they  lost  none  in 
the  telling.  These  charges  have  been  carried  in 
detail  in  the  Washington  and  other  papers.  They 
have  not  been  denied,  and  they  have  been  little 
remedied. 

Ordinarily  we  may  be  safe  in  presuming  that 
the  South  will  be  the  last  section  of  the  Union  to 
declare  for  suffrage  of  any  sort.  But  a  few  more 
stories  told  as  Maude  Younger  told  the  story  of 
the  “picketing”  to  the  men  of  Macon  Thursday 
night  from  her  automobile  rostrum  and  the  South 
may  be  found  suddenly  assuming  the  lead  in  this 
movement ;  as  a  form  of  retributive  justice  born 
of  that  strongest  of  all  our  emotions,  human  sym¬ 
pathy  and  regard  for  the  decent  treatment  of  a 
white  woman.  .  .  . 


Making  the  Kaiser  Smile 

HERE  are  eighteen  women  in  jail  in  Wash¬ 
ington  today  for  asking  for  democracy  for 
American  womanhood.  One  of  these,  the 
leader  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  Alice 
Paul,  has  been  sentenced  to  seven  months’  impris¬ 
onment  for  this  “crime,”  which  has  not  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  crime  anywhere  except  in  Russia  of 
the  czars,  until  branded  as  such  by  the  present 
war  Administration  of  the  United  States.  These 
women  every  one  of  whom  are  qualified  by  their 
intelligence,  social-mindedness  and 
integrity  of  character  to  occupy 
seats  in  Congress  instead  of  cells 
in  jail,  are  treated  by  the  prison  au¬ 
thorities  with  all  the  severity, 
cruelty  and  total  lack  of  humane 
understanding  which  these  authori¬ 
ties  are  accustomed  to  employ  in 
their  treatment  of  the  usual  type  of 
unfortunates  which  come  under 
their  dominance. 

We  have  said  that  only  in  Russia 
of  the  czars  were  people  imprisoned 
for  asking  for  liberty.  But  not 
even  in  Russia  of  the  czars  were  po¬ 
litical  prisoners  treated  as  common 
criminals  Nina  Samorodin,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  girl,  who  joined  the  picket  line 
in  Washington  and  served  a  thirty- 
day  sentence  in  Occoquan,  compared 
the  American  with  the  Russian  way 
of  treating  political  offenders.  She 
said: 

“If  I  had  been  a  political  prisoner 
in  Russia,  I  would  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  wear  my  own  clothes  and 
to  send  out  for  my  own  food.  I 
might  have  had  books  and  station¬ 
ery  and  been  permitted  to  com¬ 
municate  with  my  friends.  At  Occoquan  none  of 
these  privileges  were  granted  to  me  or  any  of 
the  women  arrested  and  sentenced  with  me  for 
‘obstructing  traffic.’  ” 

This  outrageous  treatment  of  women  in  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  elected  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  American  people  is  creating  a  profound 
stir  throughout  the  nation.  It  is  arousing  criti¬ 
cism  in  England  and  France.  It  is  causing  amaze¬ 
ment  and  a  shaking  of  heads  over  our  particular 
brand  of  freedom  in  our  new  sister  republic,  lib¬ 
erated  Russia.  It  is  probably  calling  forth  a  sar¬ 
donic  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  kaiser. — The  New 
York  Call,  October  31. 


Wh  ere  Revolution  is  Popular 

USSIA’S  death  legion  gives  more  support  to 
the  cause  of  equal  suffrage  than  Occoquan. 
— Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  November  10. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Traaturtr  :  Mill  Mary  Gertrud*  Fendall 
Assistant  Trcaeurar :  Min*  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Collections  _ _ _  1077 


Total  collected  by  National 

Headquarters _ $  2,190.02 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  278,427.38 


Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Paat  &  Company 


$300,000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURING  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 


Total  collected  by  National 
Headquarters  through 
November  14,  1917 _  $280,617.40 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE 
HEADQUARTERS 


List  of  Contributions  from  Nov.  8  Through 
Nov.  14,  1917 


Contributions  made  to 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters : 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Sage _ $  25.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  G.  Comstock-  30.00 

Miss  Sarah  Harwood _  40.00 

Mrs.  Howard  Gould _  1,000.00 

Mrs.  Wilfred  Lewis _  50.00 

Dr.  Annie  M.  Robinson _  .50 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cook _  1.00 


Miss  Victoria  Ansell _ $  1.00 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice _  5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder _  2.00 

Miss  Florence  L.  Sanville_  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  von  Horvart _  13.00 

Mrs.  James  Graham _  3.00 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg _  30.00 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein-  3.52 

Dr.  Miriam  Butt _  2.00 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey _  5.00 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Symmers  and 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Taxbury _ _  1.00 

Miss  Louise  H.  Murdock _  30.00 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter _  30.00 

Mrs.  Olive  H.  Hasbrouck-  25.00 

Mrs.  Fanny  G.  Miller _  12.00 

Mrs.  John  Branham _  5.00 

A  Picket’s  Suffering  Sister  5.00 

Mrs.  William  Floyd _  25.00 

Mrs.  Lillah  B.  Gray _  50.00 

Miss  Cora  Week _  7.00 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Milholland _  100.00 

Mrs.  Lila  E.  Brimball _  100.00 

Mrs.  Isaac  Untermyer _  100.00 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Lanterbach _  25.00 

Miss  Marie  Kuhn _  5.00 

Miss  Marion  May _  200.00 

Miss  Abbie  D.  Macmahon_  25.00 

Miss  Virginia  Blount _  10.00 

Mrs.  Grace  A.  Bement _  35.00 

Mrs.  S.  T.  M.  Lou _  5.00 

Miss  Julia  F.  DeBlois _  1.00 

Through  Miss  V.  Arnold : 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks  (col¬ 
lected)  _  25.00 

Mrs.  Morven  Thompson  5.00 

A  Friend _  15.00 

Dr.  J.  K.  Clarke _  25.00 

Through  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dean : 

Miss  Marie  E.  Kennedy  50.00 

Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent _  50.00 

Miss  Lucy  Burns _  25.00 

Miss  Joy  Webster. _  15.00 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Steed _  15.00 

Membership  Fees _  11.75 


$  69.52 

Contributions  made  to 

South  Carolina  Headquarters: 


Miss  R.  P.  Webster _ $  5.00 

A  New  York  Friend _  10.00 

A  Greenville  Member _  5.00 

Collection  Charleston 

Meeting  -  13,75 

Collection  Greenville 
Meeting  -  7.26 


$  41.01 

Contributions  made  to 
Utah  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins _ $  300.00 

A  Friend -  10.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Cutler _  10.00 


$  320.00 


Total  collected  by  Branches  $  430.53 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _  38,769.98 


Total  collected  by  Branches 
through  November  14 _ 

Grand  Total _ 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch 
Headquarters  to  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _ 

Grand  Net  Total _ 


$  39,200.51 


$319,817.91 


2,261.00 


$317,556.91 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


WOMAN 


By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  “Est  and  Grow  Thin” 

Extract  from  m  letter  written  bg  Mre.  O.  H.  P.  Belment 
commending  “Woman" 

"Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  read  'Woman'  by  Vance  Thompson,  with  great 
interest.  Besides  being  of  historical  value  I  think  it 
cairies  a  great  lesson.  I  would  advise  all  anti-suf¬ 
fragists  and  women  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
their  own  sphere  of  life  and  perhaps  neglected  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  own  many  failings,  to  read  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son's  book.  They  may  perhaps  see  the  advisability 
of  personal  study. 

“O  wa’d  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALVA  E.  BELMONT 
(Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont) 

Price  $1.25  Net,  Postage  Extra — All  Book  Stores 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

Ml  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Go  to  Stone’s  at  1306  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  for 

STYLE,  SIMPLE  ELEGANCE  AND  STRICT  RELIABILITY 
In  toman's  Wear 

(Formerly  of  Stone,  Inc.) 


OUR  ADVERTIZERS 
ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


IStaffM 


BLOUSES 


Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


Duluth,  Minn. 


MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist" 


its 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CL0THI86 


Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  •  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1381  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


Circulation  Manager,  Mijs  Eliz«bcth  Smith 
Circulation  Committee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Irion,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


A  Crisis  for  Suffragists 

HT'HE  suffrage  fight  is  about  to  go  over  the  top. 

A  Just  a  little  more  pressure  and  tile  enemy 
must  give  way.  At  the  front  thirty-four 
women  are  taking  the  brunt  of  the  fighting — thir¬ 
ty-four  women  are  in  prison  for  the  cause  of  na¬ 
tional  suffrage.  Suffragists  in  the  rear  must  back 
them  up. 

The  press  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
government  persecution  of  suffragists.  Where  it 
can  the  Government  is  keeping  the  truth  from 
being  told.  The  Suffragist  is  the  only  paper  that 
can  tell  the  whole  truth.  Get  it  to  one  more 
reader  this  week.  Help  make  the  suffrage  pris¬ 
oners’  months  in  prison  win  the  fight. 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
"The  Suffragist" 


Week  Huding  November  17,  1917 


Open  9.00  a.  m.  to  5.45  p.  m. 

'I’iQJ  BUSY  COHXEB" 

^  SCamt  S>mw  &  (So 

8TH  ST  AND  PL'XNA.  ATE, 


“Gift 

Suggestions” 


A  little  book  meant  to  be  a  time  saver,  a  brain 
saver  and  a  money  saver,  by  helping  you  to  de¬ 
cide  what  you’ll  give,  and  what  you’ll  pay  be¬ 
fore  starting  out  upon  your  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping. 

It  is  designed  as  an  assistant  Christmas  Shop- 
per  to  City  and  Suburban  people  alike,  and  we 
will  gladly  give  you  one  when  you  are  in  the 
store,  or  send  one  to  your  home  upon  request. 


SERVICE 

“We  Grow 
Cause  We  Know  " 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  CO. 

Incorporated 

815  FOURTEENTH  STREET 
Washington 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 


HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

\  Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

!  Hayworth  Publishing  House 


Phone  Main  1862 


636  G  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1004 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Liebline 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write.  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


Mrs.  Eleanor  B.  Arrison _ 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter _ 

Mrs.  Clara  Breckenridge _ 

Mrs.  Emily  H.  Bright _ 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cosu _ 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Dale _ 

Mrs.  A.  Donner _ 

Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley _ 

Miss  Ada  Eby _ 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan _ 

Mrs.  Sarah  Harwood _ 

Dr.  Gillette  Hayden _ 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles _ 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _ 

Miss  Caroline  Katsenstein _ 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr _ 

Miss  Ingeborg  Kindstedt _ 

Through  Massachusetts  Branch- 

Miss  Marion  May _ 

Mrs.  Bessie  Ii.  Papandre 
Through  Pennsylvania  Branch- 

Miss  Jane  Pincus _ 

Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter _ 

Through  South  Dakota  Branch. 

Mrs.  FI.  II.  Stevens _ 

Mrs.  Charlotte  C.  Trainer _ 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon _ 

Miss  Psyche  Webster _ 

Mrs.  Myra  Pepper  Welter _ 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Winters _ 

Through  Wisconsin  Branch _ 

Miss  Joy  Young _ 
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A  Dinner 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
j  winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains  etc. 


Exclusively  for  Werner* 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


ROSE  VALLEY  SANITARIUM 

MEDIA,  PENNA. 

“In  a  Valley  that's  really  a  hill"  near  Philadelphia.  Beautiful 
location  where  health-building  is  a  joy  to  the  weary  and  ill! 
OSTEOPATHY  for  adjustment,  and  NATURE  CURE 
methods  for  every-day  ltving.  Booklet  on  request 
RUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  Physician-in-Charge 


in  honor  of  the  Picket  Prisoners  will  be  given  by 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  on  December  8  at 
Rauscher’s.  Reservations  through  Mrs.  Richard 
Wainwright,  1264  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  Tick¬ 
ets  delivered  at  Headquarters  by  Mrs.  Wain¬ 
wright  on  December  7  and  8  from  nine  to  twelve. 
Tickets,  $2.50. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo.  \ 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com- 

pleic  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 
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Drawn  by  Nina  E.  Allender 

THE  COURT  OF  LAST  RESORT 
Public  Op  inion  Forces  the  Administration 


Natimutl  Unman  b 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  Lafayette  Square,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Tel.  Main  5437 

Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

It  EMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  politic 
party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretory 

Mias  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Dons  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 
Organisation 

Miss  Catherine  Flanagan 

Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 


Press 


Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold  Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Berta  Crone 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  South  32  St.,  Birminghan. 

Arisona 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Corl,  Nogales  (acting) 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 

21  Madison  Place,  Lafayette  Square 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


National  Organizer* 


Miss  Natalie  Grey 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich 


Miss  Katharine  Mullen 
Miss  Jane  Pincus 
Miss  Margery  Ross 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Miss  Nell  Ainslie  Anthony 
1227  Polk  Street,  Topeka 

Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 
2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 

Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 
817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 

Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 

Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
J  ackson 


Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 

Montana 

Miss  Mary  O’Neil  (acting) 

Montana  Hotel,  Butte 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 
214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

Newark 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Ingham 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Miss  Elizabeth  Stuvvesant 
Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  Glines 
113  Comstock  Ave. 
Providence 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.  Route  8 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 


nnessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 
620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knox*  ■ 
xas 

Hrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 
909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
ah 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jenkins 

37  South  6th  St.  East,  Salt  Lake  Cm 
rmont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
rginia 


Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 

2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
West  Virginia 

Miss  Florence  Hoge 
Edgewood,  Wheeling 
Wisco  nsin 
Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers, N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  lows 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown.  Wis 
Mrs.  William  G.  Brown,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa 
Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y. 
Mrs  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  Rose  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Col 


Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Grattpner,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N  Y 

Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  King.  Wash 


Secretary  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrcy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal 
Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson.  Texas 
Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthisou  Con*. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison.  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray.  Md 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mr».  Amos  Pioohot.  N.  Y 


Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn.  _ 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D  5 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  "V 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Oie. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S  ' 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst.  Cal 
Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer.  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwrigbt,  D  C 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis.  Texax 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Aril 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Rlsomfield  Zeisler,  Ill. 
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Administration  “Loyalty” 


FOOD  Administrator  Hoover  has  discovered 
that  interned  Germans,  prisoners  of  war,  are 
enjoying  “full  army  rations  and  other  lux¬ 
uries”  in  the  internment  camps.  In  fact,  the 
German  prisoners  at  the  Hot  Springs  camp  “in¬ 
dulge  in  five  or  six  meals  a  day.”  This  situation 
in  a  nation  that  is  patriotically  observing  “meat¬ 
less  days”  and  “wheatless  days”  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  official  investigation  and  severe 
criticism  by  Administration  authorities. 

At  the  same  time,  American  political  prisoners, 
in  the  nation’s  capital,  whose  offense  is  that  they 
have  asked  for  that  democracy  at  home  which 
we  fight  to  establish  abroad,  are  offered  salt  pork 
and  cabbage,  wormy  bread  and  sour  hominy,  un¬ 
til  their  health  is  seriously  endangered.  Then, 
rather  than  grant  them  the  rights  of  political  pris¬ 
oners,  including  the  privilege  of  buying  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  the  Administration  tools  force  them  to 
suffer  a  week  of  hunger  striking,  and  then  endure 
the  torture  of  forcible  feeding.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  who  will  undernourish,  starve  and 
mistreat  American  patriots  while  alien  enemies, 
held  as  prisoners  of  war,  are  fed  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  might  almost  seem  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
their  own  loyalty. 


The  President’s  “Right  to  Rejoice” 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  replied  to  the 
telegram  sent  him  by  Miss  Mary  Garrett 
Hay,  chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Woman  Suffrage  party,  thanking  him  for  his  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  suffrage  question  during  the 
New  York  State  campaign,  saying: 

“I  am  indeed  gratified  that  you  think  that  my 
championing  of  the  cause  of  suffrage  had  great 
weight  with  the  voters  of  New  York.  It  gives 
me  the  right  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  victory.” 

At  any  time  during  his  first  term,  the  President 
could  have  secured  the  passage  of  (he  Federal 
Amendment,  making  unnecessary  the  toil  and 
sacrifice  which  the  state  campaign  caused  to  the 
New  York  suffragists.  Instead  of  “urging” 
voters  to  vote  for  suffrage,  the  President  can 
direct  Congressmen  to  vote  for  suffrage.  When 
he  does  that,  he  will  indeed  have  the  “right  to 
rejoice  in  the  victory.” 


Canny  Politicians 


MA  yf  EN  politicians  of  all  parties  are  out  to 

IVl  win  the  women’s  votes,”  says  the  New 
York  Times. 

New  York  women  voters  are  to  be  represented 
on  the  Republican  County  Committee  henceforth. 

Assemblyman  Schuyler  Meyer,  of  the  Fifteenth 
New  York  District,  announces  a  bid  for  favor 
through  a  bill  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  permit  the  women  to  participate  in  the 
next  primaries. 

Two  vacancies  in  the  New  York  delegation  in 
Congress  will  occur  this  winter  through  the 
resignation  of  Daniel  J.  Griffin  and  Henry 
Bruckner.  The  Times  admits  that  the  candidate 


who  pledges  support  to  the  “so-called  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment”  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  success  in  the  special  elections. 

The  Young  Man’s  Democratic  League  is  al¬ 
ready  forming  a  woman’s  auxiliary. 

Will  the  Administration  leaders  be  less  fore- 
sighted  than  the  New  York  City,  County  and 
State  politicians?  If  supporting  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  will  secure  the  election  of 
State  legislators,  might  it  not  help  a  national 
party  ? 

And  conlrawise,  the  700,000  at  the  first  national 
election  in  which  they  take  part,  may  have  definite 
and  unpleasant  methods  of  dealing  with  any 
party  which,  having  had  opportunity  to  pass  the 
Federal  Amendment  enfranchising  women,  fails 
to  do  so. 


On  “  Communicating  ”  with  the 
President 


M OREOVER  a  statement  is  always  hard  to 
J.V  J,  avoid  when  the  parties  can  be  brought 
face  to  face.  I  can  differ  with  a  man 
much  more  radically  when  he  isn’t  in  the  room 
than  I  can  when  he  is  in  the  room,  because  then 
the  awkward  thing  is  that  he  can  come  back  at  me 
and  answer  what  I  say.  It  is  always  dangerous 
for  a  man  to  have  the  floor  entirely  to  himself. 
And  therefore,  we  must  insist  in  every  instance 
that  the  parties  come  into  each  other’s  presence 
and  there  discuss  between  them,  and  not  separ¬ 
ately  in  places  which  have  no  communication  with 
each  other.” 

This  is  the  latest  utterance  of  President  Wil 
son  on  the  healthful  effects  of  “answering  back’ 
and  “talking  it  out.”  Since  the  President  advo 
cated  the  benefits  of  free  discussion  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  of  a  fev 
weeks  ago  in  Buffalo,  suffragists  feel  that  he  wi  : 
not  again  be  likely  to  retire  petitoners  for  free¬ 
dom  to  a  spot  where  they  “can  have  no  commum 
cation  with  each  other.” 


Two  cabinet  members  were  appointed  members 
of  the  suffrage  committee,  and  suffragists  learned 
that  four  other  ministers  supported  equal  suffrage. 
Great  public  meetings  were  then  organized,  at 
one  of  which  the  Margave  Pallavicini,  speaking 
for  the  Prime  Minister,  said  that  the  cabinet 
valued  the  services  of  women  and  was  ready  to 
give  women  the  franchise,  and  M.  Ugron,  minister 
of  home  affairs,  said  that  woman  suffrage  was 
included  in  the  extension  of  the  franchise  planned 
in  the  government  program.  Hungarian  women 
are  now  strongly  organized  to  hold  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  its  promise. 


Government  Waste  of  Women 


AN  example  of  the  waste  of  women  in  useless 
war  work,  and  the  eagerness  of  unthinking 
women,  forgetful  of  their  own  fight,  to  be 
so  exploited,  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  group  of  women  artists  who  are  being  urged 
to  enroll  in  a  government  camp  at  Marshfield 
Hills,  Massachusetts,  as  camouflage  workers,  for 
use  in  a  problematical  descent  of  an  alien  enemy 
in  this  country.  Women  are  asked  to  give  up 
their  art  to  practice  “applying  house  paint  in 
landscape  colors  to  big  peices  of  sailcloth  or 
canvas  in  order  that  they  may  take  the  canvas 
some  distance  away,  against  trees,  bushes,  or 
some  natural  background  to  see  how  nearly  they 
can  be  made  to  disappear.  *  *  *  The  individ¬ 
ual  expenses  while  in  camp  will  be  approximately 
fifty  dollars.” 

While  these  propositions  are  made  to  profes¬ 
sional  women  to  pay  their  own  expenses  to  work 
for  the  government,  a  growing  group  in  this 
country  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  supreme  camouflage  artist,  disguis¬ 
ing  from  women  their  own  dues,  their  own  power, 
and  luring  them  on  to  more  and  more  wasteful 
work. 


A  Wi  ser  Government 


Suffrage  in  Hungary 

APID  progress  toward  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  has  been  made  in  Hungary  during 
the  past  summer. 

The  accession  of  King  Karl  and  the  fall  of 
Premier  Tisza  gave  new  hope  to  suffragists.  The 
new  king  promised  suffrage  to  all  the  workers 
of  the  nations  in  his  first  manifesto.  Count 
Karolyi,  leader  of  the  independent  party  in  Par¬ 
liament,  formed  a  bloc  with  the  Socialists  against 
Tisza  who  opposed  any  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise.  In  June  a  citizen’s  and  workmen's  suffrage 
committee  was  formed  in  Budapest,  which  was 
joined  by  all  the  women’s  organizations,  to  de¬ 
mand  universal  and  equal  suffrage  The  greatest 
demonstration  ever  seen  in  the  Hungarian  cap¬ 
ital  marched  to  the  town  hall  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  King  that  the  support  of  the  citizens  would 
only  be  given  to  a  government  which  put  at  the 
front  of  its  platform  universal,  equal  and  secret 
suffrage. 


HE  granting  of  a  fuller  share  in  the  na- 
JL  tional  life  of  India”  is  the  new  demand 
Great  Britain  itself  is  making  through 
Lord  Sydenham,  who  lately  expanded  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  activity  in  educating  Indian  women, 
as  well  as  Indian  men.  The  growing  unrest  in 
India  now  looming  on  the  horizon  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  will  be  precipitated  following  the  war 
if  not  before,  is  forcing  the  most  conservative 
sections  of  English  opinion  to  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  concerning  the  demands  which  have  been 
made  in  India  for  years  for  approximate  repre¬ 
sentation  in  their  own  government.  The  bril¬ 
liant  campaign  for  humble  women  which  has 
steadily  gone  on  in  India  itself,  animated  by  a 
small  educated  native  group,  is  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  small  groups  can  accomplish  in 
dealing  even  with  a  powerful  opposing  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  recalls  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Woman’s  Party  in  forcing  concession  after  con¬ 
cession,  to  the  edge  of  victory,  from  an  opposi¬ 
tion  government. 
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Government  Forced  to  Release 


rr  HE  National  Woman’s  party  this  week  won 
A  two  great  victories  over  the  government 
which  has  for  months  tried  to  suppress  suf¬ 
frage  propaganda  by  attempting  to  crush  the  right 
of  peaceful  petition.  They  established  the  fact, 
through  a  legal  proceeding  in  the  Northern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Virginia,  that  the 
thirty-one  suffrage  prisoners  illegally  remanded 
to  Occoquan  after  being  sentenced  to  serve  vary¬ 
ing  terms  in  the  District  jail,  had  been  illegally 
committed  and  brutally  treated,  and  obtained  their 
recommitment.  The  government,  forced  through 
this  proceeding  to  resort  to  forcibly  feed  nearly 
the  whole  group  of  hunger-striking  women,  pro¬ 
testing  for  the  right  of  treatment  as  political 
prisoners,  speedily  released  all  suffrage  prisoners. 

The  beginning  of  the  great  victory  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  party,  pitted  against  unscrupulous 
Administration  servants,  was  staged  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
with  Judge  Edmund  Waddill  sitting. 

The  thirty-one  suffragists,  coming  from  remote 
States,  were  recommitted  through  a  blanket 
habeas  corpus  petition  preferred  by  Attorneys 
Matthew  O’Brien  and  Dudley  Field  Malone,  for 
the  National  Woman’s  Party.  Following  the  in¬ 
human  treatment  of  the  large  group  of  suffragists 
at  Occoquan  an  attempt  to  serve  a  writ  on  Super¬ 
intendent  Whittaker  to  secure  their  release  was 
immediately  made. 

The  story  of  the  pursuits  and  evasions,  the  in¬ 
terference  of  government  officials,  the  sleuthing 
of  secret  service  men  using  the  paraphernalia  of 
fake  messages,  tapped  wires  and  all  the  regula¬ 
tion  machinery  of  a  dime  detective  story,  would 
scarcely  be  believed. 

To  escape  the  service  of  the  writ  the  notor¬ 
ious  superintendent  of  Occoquan  was  two  days 
in  hiding  in  Washington;  a  second  general  writ 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Virginia  Federal 
Court  that  the  service  might  be  made  indirectly. 
Whittaker  was  finally  located  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  date  of  the  trial,  after  attorneys  and 
marshalls  had  abandoned  the  attempt.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Woman’s  party,  with  a  mar¬ 
shall  and  attorney,  made  a  second  trip  to  Occo¬ 
quan  workhouse  at  midnight  after  telephoning  in 
advance  that  they  would  appear  with  the  writ  the 
next  morning.  Taken  thus  unawares.  Whittaker 
was  finally  served. 

THE  contention  of  Mr.  O’Brien  in  serving  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  that  the  removal 
of  the  thirty-one  suffragists  who  had  been 
committed  from  the  District  jail  to  a  workhouse 
in  Virginia,  where  they  were  forced  to  labor  and 
to  wear  prison  clothing,  a  treatment  not  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  sentencing  judge,  was  illegal.  He 
pointed  out  in  addition  that  the  majority  of  the 
suffrage  prisoners  had  not  been  "removed”  from 
the  prison  to  the  workhouse  since  they  had  not 
even  gone  through  the  formality  of  being  taken 
to  the  prison,  but  with  the  exception  of  six 


women  had  been  taken  direct  to  Occoquan  in 
violation  of  the  court’s  order. 

He  recited  that  the  suffrage  prisoners  had  been 
submitted  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  They 
were  refused  the  right  of  consulting  their  attor¬ 
ney.  One  of  the  women  was  handcuffed  to  the 
bars  of  a  cell  and  all  were  roughly  handled. 

Superintendent  Whittaker  appeared  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Federal  Court  November  23,  the  day  set  by 
Judge  Waddill,  with  twenty-eight  of  the  suffrage 
petitioners,  and  accompanied  by  Attorneys  Frank 
H.  Stephens,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Richard  H.  Mann, 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  Virginia. 

The  appearance  of  the  women  as  they  filed  into 
the  court  was  touching  in  the  extreme.  Some  of 
them  could  hardly  walk  and  were  supported  by 
the  younger  and  stronger  women.  All  were  worn 
and  pale,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  they 
ceased  to  watch  the  Warden  under  whose  care 
they  had  suffered  such  indignities  and  cruelties 
without  apprehension.  They  seemed  unable  to 
realize  that  they  were  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Occoquan  workhouse  and  under  the  at  least  tem¬ 
porary  protection  of  a  United  States  Court.  Mrs. 
John  Winters  Brannan,  of  New  York,  absolutely 
collapsed  and  had  to  be  taken  from  the  court 
room.  Several  lay  back  like  ghosts  in  their 
chairs,  hardly  conscious  of  what  the  procedure 
that  was  to  free  them  meant. 

Attorney  O’Brien  immediately  demanded  that 
all  of  the  petitioners  named  in  the  writ  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Whittaker  contended  that  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  of  New  York,  who 
had  been  returned  to  the  District  jail  hospital, 
were  too  ill  to  appear  in  court. 

44 IF  three  days  ago  it  was  necessary  to  hand- 

A  cuff  Miss  Burns  to  the  bars  of  a  cell,  we  con¬ 
sider  her  well  enough  to  appear,”  declared 
Attorney  O’Brien.  “We  consider  we  ought  to 
know  what  has  happened  to  all  of  these  petition¬ 
ers  since  these  events.  While  I  was  at  Occoquan 
Sunday  endeavoring  to  see  my  clients,  the  ladies 
whom  he  says  are  too  sick  to  be  brought  here,  he 
was  trying  to  induce  them  to  dismiss  this  proceed¬ 
ing.  Failing  in  that,  he  refused  to  let  me  see  them, 
and  they  were  taken  back  to  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  though  I  had  an  order  from  Judge  Mul- 
lowny  to  see  them.  From  that  time  to  this, 
though  I  had  Your  Honor’s  order  which  you 
signed  in  Norfolk,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Washington  jail  refused  to  allow  me  to  see  my 
clients,  saying  your  order  had  no  effect  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.” 

“If  there  are  any  petitioners  that  you  claim 
have  not  been  brought  here  because  they  have 
been  carried  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts,  I  think  we  should  know  it,”  ruled  the 
court.  Warden  Zinkham  was  called  to  the  stand. 

The  Warden  was  evidently  uneasy.  To  every 
question  he  declared  that  the  two  suffrage  leaders 
who  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  most  shame¬ 
ful  treatment  at  Occoquan,  were  “very  sick 


women,”  although  he  had  informed  their  rela¬ 
tives  only  the  day  before  that  their  condition 
was  “not  serious.”  Asked  as  to  how  many  men 
it  took  to  hold  Miss  Burns  while  she  was  forcibly 
fed,  the  unhappy  Warden  was  spared  answering 
by  the  court,  who  said: 

“Counsel  for  these  ladies  want  them  here;  and 
they  say  that  they  ought  to  be  here  and  are  well 
enough  to  be  here;  that  the  respondent  here  has 
spirited  them  away  and  put  them  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  On  that  showing,  un¬ 
less  there  is  some  reason  why  they  ought  not 
to  come,  they  should  be  here.”  On  this  order 
Miss  Burns  and  Mrs.  Lewis  were  ordered  to  be 
brought  to  the  Virginia  Court  on  the  second  day 
of  the  hearing. 

UPERINTENDENT  Whittaker  through  the 
government  attorneys,  admitted  the  most 
damning  accusation  against  his  institution 
when  he  admitted  that  Lucy  Burns  had  been 
handcuffed  to  the  bars  of  her  cell  on  the  night 
of  November  14,  and  was  forced  to  wear  hand¬ 
cuffs  all  night.  That  prisoners  were  maltreated 
by  guards,  thrown  into  punishment  cells,  not  given 
food  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  and  de¬ 
nied  counsel,  he  denied;  and  early  in  the  case  it 
was  evident  that  the  government  on  behalf  of 
Whittaker,  their  servant,  would  make  every  effort 
to  keep  from  the  records  of  the  Federal  Court  the 
testimony  of  the  thirty-one  women  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  brutal  treatment  they  had  received 
at  the  workhouse. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Virginia  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  had  authority  to  act  in  the  case  was 
first  threshed  out,  Attorney  O’Brien,  citing  a 
Georgia  case  which  made  it  plain  that  a  Federal 
Judge  had  a  right  to  intervene  when  he  heard 
of  inhuman  practices  at  institutions  within  his 
jurisdiction.  The  attorneys  for  the  government 
held  that  relief  for  Whittaker’--  accusers  lay  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Commissioners 
who  had  appointed  him. 

The  Judge,  however,  discussing  whether  the 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  suffragists  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  Occoquan  workh«use  entitled  them  to 
an  investigation  through  a  habeas  corpus  proceed¬ 
ing,  said :  “These  are  not  State  prisoners.  They 
are  prisoners  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
are  held  by  an  order  of  the  court  claiming  to  have 
jurisdiction  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  they 
are  imprisoned  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 
Occoquan  workhouse  that,  very  much  to  our  re¬ 
gret,  is  down  here,  is  an  institution  that  we  alone 
have  jurisdiction  over.  No  court  would  fail  to 
act  when  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  are  set  forth 
in  this  petition  is  brought  to  its  attention.  .  .  . 

Here  was  a  case  concerning  twenty-five  or  thirty 
ladies.  The  statement  as  to  their  treatment  teas 
blood-curdling ;  it  was  shocking  to  man’s  ideas 
of  humanity  if  it  is  true.  They  are  here  in  court, 
and  yet  your  answer  denies  all  these  facts  which 
they  submit.  It  is  a  question  whether  you  can 
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Suffrage  Prisoners  from  Occoquan 


do  that  and  yet  deny  these  petitioners  the  right 
of  testimony 

In  arguing  as  to  whether  prisoners  sentenced 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  to  jail  sen¬ 
tence,  in  default  of  a  fine,  could  be  transferred 
from  the  jail  to  the  workhouse  and  compelled  to 
wear  prison  garb  and  work,  Mr.  O’Brien  cited 
a  parallel  case  which  he  himself  had  tried  before 
the  same  Virginia  court  six  years  ago,  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  act  itself  which  gave  the  District 
Commissioners  the  power  to  send  prisoners  to 
Occoquan  workhouse  in  Virginia  was  illegal.  He 
held  that  no  formal  transfer  of  the  suffrage 
prisoners  from  one  institution  to  another  had 
ever  been  made,  the  sentencing  papers  distinctly 
stating  that  all  of  the  prisoners  were  committed 
to  “the  Washington  Asylum  and  Jail.” 

MR.  O’BRIEN  also  maintained  that  since,  in 
addition  to  an  illegal  transfer  the  prisoners 
had  been  brutally  treated,  the  Virginia  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  was  the  only  court  with  the  authority 
to  go  into  that  treatment  and  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  illegality  and  such  cruelties. 

“These  women,”  said  Air.  O’Brien,  “were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine.  The  key  to  their  place  of  im¬ 
prisonment  was  in  their  own  keeping,  and  at  any 
moment  they  could  pay  their  fine  and  come  out. 
They  were  sentenced  in  default  of  that  payment, 
not  to  serve  a  sentence  in  jail*  but  to  commit¬ 
ment  until  the  fine  was  paid.  We  deny  that  any 
such  order  can  be  produced  or  any  assent  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Warden  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  fail.  We  deny  that  the  records  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  can  show 
that  there  was  any  order  made  by  the  Board  for 
the  removal  of  these  women.  ‘The  liberty  of  a 
citizen  cannot  be  so  far  disregarded  and  trifled 
with  that  any  police  official  or  jailer  may,  at  his 
own  volition,  commit  and  hold  him  in  custody  and 
compel  him  to  work.  The  liberty  of  the  people 
depends  upon  a  broader  foundation,’  cited  Mr. 
O’Brien  from  a  similar  Utah  case.  He  claimed 
finally  that  the  thirty-one  women,  sentenced  to 
varying  terms  of  from  three  days  to  seven 
months,  “were  railroaded  to  Occoquan,  where  un¬ 
speakable  brutalities  occurred,  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  terrorizing  these  women  and  compelling 
them  to  desist  from  doing  what  they  claim  they 
have  a  legal  right  to  do.” 

The  attorneys  for  the  government  held  that 
Whittaker’s  authority  for  transferring  prisoners 
to  Occoquan  was  a  verbal  order  given  by  the 
Commissioners  “five  or  six  years  ago." 

“Do  you  really  mean,”  interrupted  the  court, 
“that  the  only  authority  that  you  have  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  transfer  parties  down  to  Occoquan,  is  a 
verbal  order  they  made  five  or  six  years  ago?” 

THE  curious  fact  was  admitted  finally.  In 
protesting  against  the  laxity  of  a  law  that 
could  send  people  to  a  workhouse  or  a  jail, 


carrying  widely  differing  penalties  and  treatment, 
the  Court  declared  it  was  a  matter  worthy  the 
consideration  of  a  special  session  of  Congress, 
and  declared  in  addition,  “It  is  a  very  serious 
question.  Here  are  twenty  or  thirty  ladies  whom 
we  do  not  think  ought  to  do  down  there.  Thirty 
is  a  respectable  number.  Some  action  should  be 
taken  on  this  matter.  A  great  many  things  happen 
once  in  a  life  time.  All  of  us  have  to  die  and  be 
buried,  but  we  do  not  generally  use  coffins  but 
once.” 

Warden  Zinkham,  of  the  District  jail,  was  put 
on  the  stand  to  testify  as  to  the  committment 
papers  he  had  received  with  his  thirty  prisoners. 
He  testified  that  his  orders  concerning  the  suf¬ 
frage  prisoners  were  all  “oral”;  and  though  he 
could  remember  in  detail  the  facts  concerning 
the  first  oral  directions  dating  back  to  1911,  he 
could  remember  no  details  as  to  how  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  orders  concerning  the  suffragists  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  District  jail,  except  that  they  were 
“oral  and  explicit,”  though  no  record  was  kept 
of  such  an  order  by  either  himself  or  the  District 
Commissioners.  Questioned  as  to  whether  only 
able-bodied  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
the  disturbed  Warden  admitted  that  such  was  not 
the  invariable  fact,  but  that  “humanitarian  mo¬ 
tives”  sometimes  moved  him. 

“Did  ‘humanitarian  motives’  move  you  in  send¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,  a  woman  of  seventy- 
three  years  of  age?  Did  you  think  she  could 
perform  some  service  at  Occoquan  that  it  was 
necessary  to  get  her  out  of  the  District  jail  and 
down  there?”  asked  the  remorseless  attorney. 

When  the  uncomfortably  red  Warden  insisted 
that  “humanitarian  motives”  had  moved  him — 
“Mrs.  Nolan,  stand  up!”  said  the  attorney.  From 
the  front  row  in  the  crowded  Court  Mrs.  Nolan 
slowly  got  to  her  feet.  Her  snowy  hair  showed 
under  her  little  black  bonent.  Her  lame  foot 
dragged  just  a  trifle  as  the  brave  little  woman 
who  represented  Florida  in  the  last  picket  line 
took  a  step  forward,  and  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  court. 

IN  commenting  on  this  testimony  the  Judge 
said :  “The  testimony  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  two  of  these  ladies  were  old  ladies  and  one 
of  them  is  a  delicate  lady.  Her  appearance 
would  indicate  that  she  is  not  strong.  Under  this 
rule  if  one  of  these  ladies  had  been  eighty  years 
old  and  able  to  walk  she  would  have  gone  along 
with  the  herd  and  nobody  would  have  dared  to 
say,  ‘Ought  this  to  be  done?’  Would  the  Com¬ 
missioners  in  a  case  of  that  sort  if  they  gave 
consideration  to  it,  think  of  sending  such  an  in¬ 
dividual  there?  Was  not  that  what  the  law  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  do,  and  not  take  them  off  in  droves 
and  inspect  them  at  the  Union  Station  and  shoot 
them  on  down?  Yet  that  is  about  what  was  done 
in  this  case.” 

“Can  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,”  asked  Mr.  Malone,  in  summing  up  this 
phase  of  the  case — the  arbitrary  transfer  of  the 


suffragists  from  a  prison  to  a  government  work- 
house— “Can  the  Commissioners  with  caprice, 
with  no  order  and  no  record  except  that  orally 
given  five  years  ago,  and  a  doubtful  one  which 
this  Warden  says  was  now  given,  transfer  defen¬ 
dants  placed  in  a  particular  institution,  and  under 
a  particular  kind  of  punishment,  arbitrarily  to 
another  institution,  and  add  to  their  punishment  r 
“Even  if  we  admit  that  the  commissioners  had 
power,  did  Congress  ever  contemplate  that  any 
District  Commissioners  would  dare  to  exercise 
power  affecting  the  lives  and  health  of  defendants 
in  this  fashion?  Did  Congress  ever  contemplate 
that  by  mere  caprice,  by  mere  whim,  these  things 
could  be  done?  I  am  sure  it  did  not,  and  even 
on  the  admission  of  the  government  that  they 
had  the  power,  they  have  exercised  this  power 
in  such  a  scandalous  fashion  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  the  court  and  worthy  of  the 
remedy  which  we  seek”— the  removal  of- the  suf¬ 
frage  prisoners  from  Occoquan  workhouse. 

In  finally  deciding  that  the  thirty-one  suffra¬ 
gists  committed  to  Occoquan  workhouse  in 
charge  of  Superintendent  Whittaker  had  been  il¬ 
legally  committed  and  were  entitled  to  liberation 
on  bail  pending  an  appeal,  or  the  return  to  the 
District  jail,  Judge  Waddill  said: 

ft'T'HE  locking  up  of  thirty  human  beings  is 
X  an  unusual  sort  of  thing,  and  judicial  of¬ 
ficers  ought  to  be  required  to  stop  long 
enough  to  see  whether  some  prisoners  ought  to 
go  and  some  not;  whether  some  might  not  be 
killed  by  going;  or  whether  they  should  go  dead 
or  alive.  This  class  of  prisoners  and  this  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  should  have  been  given  special 
consideration.  There  cannot  be  any  controversy 
about  this  question.  The  two  humble  negroes  that 
I  liberated  from  that  institution  six  years  ago 
got  the  same  relief  and  remedy  that  I  think 
these  thirty  women  are  entitled  to.  You  ought 
to  lawfully  lock  them  up  instead  of  unlawfully 
locking  them  up — if  they  are  to  be  locked  up. 

.  .  .  The  petitioners,  therefore,  are,  one 

and  all,  in  the  workhouse  without  semblance  of 
authority  or  legal  process  of  any  kind.  .  .  . 

and  they  will  accordingly  be  remanded  to  the 
custody  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Washington 
District  Jail.” 

An  investigation  of  the  outrages  which  suf¬ 
fragists  were  forced  to  submit  to  in  Occoquan 
workhouse  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
Whittaker,  was  decided  by  Judge  Waddill  to  be 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Declining 
to  take  advantage  of  the  order  of  the  Judge 
which  would  have  immediately  liberated  them, 
pending  the  appeal  of  Superintendent  Whittaker, 
the  suffragists  chose,  of  their  own  accord,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  District  jail  to  which  they  had  been 
originally  committed,  to  serve  out  their  sentences. 
They  were  liberated  four  days  later  on  the  order 
of  the  Sentencing  Judge,  A.  R.  Mullowny,  of  tht 
District  Police  Court,  who  refused  to  give  a  rea¬ 
son  for  his  summary  order. 


The  Prison  Notes  of  Rose  Winslow 

Smuggled  to  Friends  from  the  District  Jail 


(fT  DO  pray,  and  that  most  earnestly  and  constantly,  for  some  terrific  shock  to  startle  the  women  of  the  nation  into  a  self-respect  which  will 
1  compel  them  to  see  the  absolute  degradation  of  their  present  position ;  which  will  compel  them  to  break  their  yoke  of  bondage  and  give 
them  faith  in  themselves;  which  will  make  them  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  women  first.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  women  are  in  chains,  and 
their  servitude  is  all  the  more  debasing  because  they  do  not  realize  it.  O  to  compel  them  to  ee  and  feel  and  to  give  them  the  courage  and  the 
conscience  to  speak  and  act  for  their  own  freedom,  though  they  face  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  the  world  for  doing  it!” 

Susan  B.  Anthony 


IF  this  thing  is  necessary  we  will  naturally  go 
through  with  it.  Force  is  so  stupid  a  weapon. 
I  feel  so  happy  doing  my  bit  for  decency — for 
our  war,  which  is,  after  all,  real  and  funda¬ 
mental. 

The  women  are  all  so  magnificent,  so  beautiful. 
Alice  Paul  is  as  thin  as  ever,  pale  and  large-eyed. 
We  have  been  in  solitary  for  nine  weeks.  There 
is  nothing  to  tell  but  that  the  days  go  by  some¬ 
how.  I  have  felt  quite  feeble  the  last  few  days — 
faint,  so  that  I  could  hardly  get  my  hair  combed, 
my  arms  ached  so.  But  today  I  am  well  again. 
Alice  Paul  and  I  talk  back  and  forth  though  we 
are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building  and  a  hall 
door  also  shuts  us  apart.  But  occasionally — 
thrills — we  escape  from  behind  our  iron-barred 
doors  and  visit.  Great  laughter  and  rejoicing! 

I  know  you  will  not  get  me  out.  That  would 
be  puny.  I  know  you  won’t  do  it.  My  fainting 
probably  means  nothing  except  that  I  am  not 
strong  after  these  weeks.  I  know  you  won’t  be 
alarmed. 

1TOLD  about  a  syphilitic  colored  woman 
with  one  leg.  The  other  one  was  cut  off,  hav¬ 
ing  rotted  so  that  it  was  alive  with  maggots 
when  she  came  in.  The  remaining  one  is  now 
getting  as  bad.  They  are  so  short  of  nurses  that 
a  little  colored  girl  of  twelve,  who  is  here  waiting 
to  have  her  tonsils  removed  waits  on  her.  This 
child  and  two  others  share  a  ward  with  a  syphil¬ 
itic  child  of  three  or  four  years,  whose  mother 
refused  to  have  it  at  home.  It  makes  you  abso¬ 
lutely  ill  to  see  it.  I  am  going  to  break  all  three 
windows  as  a  protest  against  their  boarding  Alice 
Paul  with  these ! 

Dr.  Gannon  is  chief  of  a  hospital.  Yet  Alice 
Paul  and  I  found  we  had  been  taking  baths  in 
one  of  the  tubs  here,  in  which  this  syphilitic  child, 
an  incurable,  who  has  his  eyes  bandaged  all  the 
time,  is  also  bathed.  He  has  been  here  a  year. 
Into  the  room  where  he  lives  came  yesterday  two 
children  to  be  operated  on  for  tonsilitis.  They 
also  bathed  in  the  same  tub.  The  syphilitic 
woman  has  been  in  that  room  seven  months. 
Cheerful  mixing,  isn’t  it?  The  place  is  alive  with 
roaches,  crawling  all  over  the  walls,  everywhere. 
I  found  one  in  my  bed  the  other  day. 


There  is  great  excitement  about  my  two  syphil¬ 
itics.  Each  nurse  is  being  asked  whelher  she  told 
me.  So,  as  in  all  institutions  where  an  unsani¬ 
tary  fact  is  made  public,  no  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  wrong  itself  right.  All  hands  fail  to 
find  the  culprit.  He  who  made  it  known  is 
punished. 

ALICE  PAUL  is  in  the  psychopathic  ward. 
She  dreaded  forcible  feeding  frightfully, 
and  I  hate  to  think  how  she  must  be  feeling. 
I  had  a  nervous  time  of  it,  gasping  a  long  time 
afterward,  and  my  stomach  rejecting  during  the 
process.  I  spent  a  bad  restless  night,  but  other¬ 
wise  I  am  alright.  The  poor  souls  who  fed  me 
got  liberally  besprinkled  during  the  process.  I 
heard  myself  making  the  most  hideous  sounds, 
like  an  animal  in  pain,  and  thought  how  dreadful 
it  was  of  me  to  make  such  horrible  sounds  .  .  . 

One  feels  so  forsaken  when  one  lies  prone  and 
people  shove  a  pipe  down  one’s  stomach. 

This  morning  but  for  an  astounding  tiredness,  I 
am  alright,  though.  I  am  waiting  Lo  see  what 
happens  when  the  President  realizes  that  brutal 
bullying  isn’t  quite  a  statesmanlike  method  for 
settling  a  demand  for  justice  at  home.  At  least, 
if  men  are  supine  enough  to  endure  it,  women — 
to  their  eternal  glory — are  not. 

They  took  down  the  boarding  from  Alice 
Paul’s  window  yesterday,  I  heard.  It  is  so  de¬ 
licious  about  Alice  and  me.  Over  in  the  jail  a 
rumor  began  that  I  was  considered  insane  and 
would  be  examined.  Then  came  Doctor  White, 
and  said  he  had  come  to  see  “the  thyroid  case.” 
W'hen  they  left  we  argued  about  the  matter, 
neither  of  us  knowing  which  was  considered 
“suspicious.”  She  insisted  it  was  she,  and,  as  it 
happened,  she  was  right.  Imagine  anyone  think¬ 
ing  Alice  Paul  needed  to  be  “under  observation!” 
The  thick-headed  idiots ! 

Yesterday  was  a  bad  day  for  me  in  feeding.  I 
was  vomiting  continually  during  the  process.  The 
tube  has  developed  an  irritation  somewhere  that 
is  painful. 

Never  was  there  a  sentence  like  ours  for  such 
an  offense  as  ours,  even  in  England.  No  woman 
ever  got  it  over  there  even  for  tearing  down 
buildings.  And  during  all  that  agitation  we  were 


busy  saying  that  never  would  such  things  happen 
in  the  United  States.  The  men  told  us  they  would 
not  endure  such  frightfulness.  We  will  see 
whether  they  will  now. 

Mary  Beard  and  Helen  were  allowed  to  stay 
only  a  minute,  and  I  cried  like  a  fool.  I  am 
getting  over  that  habit,  I  think. 

I  fainted  again  last  night.  I  just  fell  flop  over 
in  the  bathroom  where  I  was  washing  my  hands, 
and  was  led  to  bed  when  I  recovered,  by  a  nurse. 
I  lost  consciousness  just  as  I  got  there  again.  I 
felt  horribly  faint  until  12  o’clock,  then  fell  asleep 
for  awhile. 

1WAS  getting  frantic  because  you  seemed  to 
think  Alice  was  with  me  in  the  hospital.  She 
was  in  the  psychopathic  ward.  The  same  doc¬ 
tor  feeds  us  both,  and  told  me.  Don’t  let  them 
tell  you  we  take  this  well.  Miss  Paul  vomits 
much.  I  do,  too,  except  when  I’m  not  nervous,  as 
I  have  been  every  time  but  one.  The  feeding 
gives  me  a  severe  headache.  My  throat  aches 
afterward,  and  I  always  weep  and  sob  to  my 
great  disgust,  quite  against  my  will.  I  try  to  be 
less  feeble-minded.  It’s  the  nervous  reaction,  and 
I  can’t  control  it  much.  I  don’t  imagine  bathing 
one’s  food  in  tears  very  good  for  one. 

We  think  of  the  coming  feeding  all  day.  It  is 
horrible.  The  doctor  thinks  I  take  it  well.  I 
hate  the  thought  of  Alice  Paul  and  the  others  if 
I  take  it  well. 

We  still  get  no  mail;  we  are  “insubordinate.” 
“It’s  strange,  isn’t  it:  if  you  ask  for  food  fit  to 
eat,  as  we  did,  you  are  “insubordinate”;  and  if 
you  refuse  food  you  are  “insubordinate.”  Amus¬ 
ing.  I  am  really  all  right.  If  this  continues  very 
long  I  perhaps  won’t  be.  I  am  in'erested  to  see 
how  long  our  so-called  “splendid  American 
men”  will  stand  for  this  form  of  discipline. 

All  news  cheers  one  marvelously  because  it  is 
hard  to  feel  anything  but  a  bit  desolate  and  for¬ 
gotten  here  in  this  place. 

All  the  officers  here  know  we  are  making  this 
hunger  strike  that  women  fighting  for  liberty  may 
be  considered  political  prisoners;  we  have  told 
them.  God  knows  we  don’t  want  other  women 
ever  to  have  to  do  this  over  again. 
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“That  Night  of  Terror,”  November  14,  1917 

As  Described  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan 


Mrs.  A.  Mary  Nolan  of  Florida  with  Her  Picket  Banner 


1WAS  giving  all  my  time  to  Red 
Cross  work  in  the  surgical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Florida)  Branch  when  I  first  heard 
of  Alice  Paul — that  they  had  put 
her  in  prison  with  those  others. 

They  were  suffering  and  fighting 
for  all  of  us.  When  Mrs.  Gould 
and  Miss  Younger  asked  Florida 
women  to  go  to  Washington  to  help, 

I  volunteered.  I  am  seventy-three, 
but  except  for  my  lame  foot  I  was 
well.  I  hurt  my  foot  many  years 
ago  at  our  Robert  E  Lee  celebra¬ 
tion. 

I  considered  Mr.  Wilson  picayun- 
ish  about  suffrage,  promising,  back¬ 
ing  down ;  giving  a  bit,  then  another 
bit.  That  is  not  big,  and  this  is  a 
big  question. 

I  PICKETED  three  times  with 
these  splendid  women,  carrying 
a  purple,  white  and  gold  suf¬ 
frage  flag.  The  third  time  we  spent 
the  night  in  the  House  of  Detention 
because  we  refused  to  give  bail.  I 
will  never  forget  the  queer  sensation 
it  gave  me  to  see  them  spreading 
mattresses  for  us  on  the  floor — 
thirty-one  beds — the  policemen  who 
had  brought  us,  helping  spread  the 
sheets  and  blankets  on  while  we 
watched. 

They  ran  through  that  “trial” 
rapidly  the  next  day.  We  did  not 
answer  them  or  pay  any  attention. 

We  knew,  of  course,  that  we  would 
all  be  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
months,  just  as  the  hundred  and  more  other 
women  who  had  done  this  thing  for  suffrage. 

That  prison  van  was  one  of  the  black  spots 
for  me.  We  were  packed  in  so  tight.  It  was  a 
steel  lined  thing,  very  filthy  and  smelling  ter¬ 
ribly.  I  cannot  describe  that  stench.  There  was 
no  light  and  no  air  except  what  came  from  a 
few  slits  in  the  top.  It  was  like  being  buried. 
The  next  thing  I  remember  is  the  train  we  were 
crowded  into,  a  car  already  full  of  negroes  and 
white  people  who  all  stared  at  us.  Most  of  us 
had  to  stand  up. 

It  was  about  half  past  seven  at  night  when 
we  got  to  Occoquan  workhouse.  A  woman  was 
standing  behind  a  desk  when  we  were  brought 
into  this  office,  and  there  were  six  men  also  in  the 
room.  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  spoke  for  all  of  us,  re¬ 
fused  to  talk  to  the  woman — who,  I  learned,  was 
Mrs.  Herndon — and  said  she  must  speak  to  Mr. 
Whittaker,  the  superintendent  of  the  place. 

“You’ll  sit  here  all  night  then,”  said  Mrs. 
Herndon.  I  saw  men  beginning  to  come  up  on 
the  porch  through  the  window.  But  I  didn’t 
think  anything  about  it.  Mrs.  Herndon  called 


my  name,  but  I  did  not  answer.  “You  had  bet¬ 
ter  answer  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,”  said 
one  man.  “I’ll  take  you  and  handle  you,  and 
you’ll  be  sorry  you  made  me,”  said  another.  The 
police  woman  who  came  with  us  begged  us  to 
answer  to  our  names.  We  could  see  she  was 
afraid. 

UDDENLY  the  door  literally  burst  open  and 
Whittaker  rushed  in  like  a  tornado ;  some  men 
followed  him.  We  could  see  the  crowds  of  them 
on  the  porch.  They  were  not  in  uniform.  They 
looked  as  much  like  tramps  as  anything.  They 
seemed  to  come  in— and  in — and  in.  One  had  a 
face  that  made  me  think  of  an  orang-outang.  Mrs. 
Lewis  stood  up — we  had  been  sitting  and  lying 
on  the  floor;  we  were  so  tired — but  she  had 
hardly  began  to  speak,  saying  we  demanded  to 
be  treated  as  political  prisoners  when  Whittaker 
said : 

“You  shut  up!  I  have  men  here  glad  to 
handle  you.  Seize  her!”  I  just  saw  men  spring 
toward  her  and  some  one  screamed,  “They  have 
taken  Mrs.  Lewis,”  when  a  man  sprang  at  me, 
and  caught  me  by  the  shoulder.  I  am  used  to  being 


careful  of  my  bad  foot  and  I  re¬ 
member  saying,  “I’ll  come  with  you ; 
don’t  drag  me ;  I  have  a  lame  foot.” 
But  I  was  jerked  down  the  steps 
and  away  into  the  dark.  I  didn’t 
have  my  feet  on  the  ground ;  I  guess 
that  saved  me.  I  heard  Mrs.  Cosu, 
who  was  being  dragged  after  me, 
call,  “Be  careful  of  your  foot.” 

“It  was  very  black.  The  other 
building  as  we  came  to  it,  was  low 
and  dark.  I  only  remember  the 
American  flag  flying  above  because 
it  caught  the  light  from  a  window 
in  a  wing.  We  were  rushed  into  a 
large  room  that  we  found  opened 
on  a  long  hall  with  brick  dungeons 
on  each  side.”  “Punishment  cells” 
is  what  they  call  them.  They  are 
dungeons.  Mine  was  filthy;  it  had 
no  window  save  a  little  slit  at  the 
top  and  no  furniture  but  a  sheet- 
iron  bed  and  an  open  toilet  flushed 
from  outside  the  cell. 

In  the  hall  outside  was  a  man 
called  Captain  Reems.  He  had  on 
a  uniform  and  was  brandishing  a 
stick  as  thick  as  my  fist  and  shout¬ 
ing  as  we  were  shoved  into  the  cor¬ 
ridor.  “Damn  you,  get  in  here !”  I 
saw  Dorothy  Day  brought  in.  She 
is  a  very  slight  girl.  The  two  men 
■vere  twisting  her  arms  above  her 
head.  Then  suddenly  they  lifted 
her  up  and  banged  her  down  over 
the  arm  of  an  iron  bench — twice. 
As  they  ran  me  past  she  was  lying 
there  with  her  arms  out,  and  I  heard 

one  of  the  men  yell,  “The  - 

-  suffrager!  My  mother  aint  no  suff rager. 

I’ll  put  you  through - .” 

AT  the  end  of  the  corridor  they  pushed  me 
through  a  door.  I  lost  my  balance  and  fell 
on  the  iron  bed.  Mrs.  Cosu  struck  the  wall. 
Then  they  threw  in  two  mats  and  two  dirty  blan¬ 
kets.  There  was  no  light  but  from  the  corridor. 
The  door  was  barred  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
walls  were  brick  cemented  over.  It  was  bitter 
cold.  Mrs.  Cosu  would  not  let  me  lie  on  the  floor. 
She  put  me  on  the  couch  and  stretched  out  on 
the  floor.  We  had  only  lain  there  a  few  minu¬ 
tes  trying  to  get  our  breath  when  Mrs.  Lewis, 
doubled  over  and  handled  like  a  sack  of  some¬ 
thing,  was  literally  thrown  in  by  two  men.  Her 
head  struck  the  iron  bed  as  she  fell. 

We  thought  she  was  dead.  She  didn’t  move. 
We  were  crying  over  her  as  we  lifted  her  to 
the  bed  and  stretched  her  out,  when  we  heard 
Miss  Burns  call:  “Where  is  Mrs.  Lewis?” 

Mrs.  Cosu  called  out,  “They’ve  just  thrown 
her  in  here.”  We  were  roughly  told  by  the  guard 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 
Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


Government  by  Coercion 
or  by  Consent? 


WITH  the  release  this  week  by  the  government  of  all  the  suffrage  pickets, 
thirty  in  number,  whom  it  was  holding  in  prison,  came  another  failure  in 
the  attempt  to  crush  by  force  the  demand  of  women  for  their  immediate 
enfranchisement  by  national  action. 

Since  last  June  the  Administration  has  replied  to  the  agitation  for  the  national 
suffrage  amendment  by  jail  sentences.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  arrests  of  suffrage  pickets.  Ninety-seven  women  have  served 
terms  in  the  jail  and  workhouse  for  no  other  offense  than  standing  peacefully 
at  the  White  House  petitioning  for  the  political  freedom  of  women.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  in  its  effort  at  coercion,  has  met  the  campaign  of  the  suffragists  by  longer 
and  longer  terms  in  prison,  finally  meting  out  such  extreme  sentences  as  half  a 
year  and  seven  months.  It  pushed  its  policy  of  coercion  still  further  within  the 
prison  itself.  There  the  suffragists,  instead  of  receiving  the  treatment  widely 
established  by  custom  for  political  offenders  through  the  civilized  world;  instead 
of  receiving  the  treatment  accorded  interned  alien  enemies  in  our  own  country, 
have  been  subjected  to  worse  conditions  than  the  ordinary  prison  inmate.  They 
have  been  kept  for  weeks  in  solitary  confinement ;  have  been  manacled  to  the  bars 
of  the  prison  cell ;  have  been  locked  in  the  psychopathic  ward  to  listen  to  the  cries 
of  the  insane. 

These  attempts  at  coercion  women  have  met  by  a  superb  resistance.  Sen¬ 
tences  of  half  a  year,  far  from  ending  the  agitation,  brought  forth  a  picket  line 
nearly  three  times  as  long  as  any  that  had  volunteered  before.  The  refusal  to 
recognize  the  suffragists  as  political  offenders  led  to  protest  after  protest  on  their 
part  within  the  jail  and  finally  brought  the  strongest  protest  in  the  hands  of  any 
prisoner — the  hunger  strike. 

After  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  hunger 
strike  the  women  have  won.  They  have  forced  their  way  out  of  jail,  proving  that 
even  inside  of  prison  walls  government  can  rest  finally  only  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Again  the  President  and  his  Administration  are  face  to  face  with  the  question 
of  how  to  meet  this  insistent  demand  for  greater  democracy  at  home.  A  new  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  is  opening — a  new  program  of  legislation  is  to  be  entered  upon. 
Shall  this  ever-growing  agitation  of  women,  fast  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
rebellion,  be  again  met  by  a  policy  of  repression  or  shall  it  be  met  by  removing 
its  cause?  Only  the  passage  of  the  national  suffrage  amendment  can  quiet  the 
present  unrest.  May  the  retreat  by  the  Administration  this  week  from  its  half-year 
policy  of  coercion  through  prison  sentences  be  followed  by  a  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  attempt  to  govern  women  without  their  consent. 


The  Government  Releases  Suffrage  Prisoners 

Hunger  Strike  Forces  Commutation  of  Sentence 


District  of  Columbia  Jail  Where  the  Suffragists  Were  Confined 


THIRTY  suffrage  prisoners  serving 
terms  in  the  District  jail  of  from 
fifteen  days  to  seven  months  for 
petitioning  the  government  for  liberty, 
were  released  from  custody  November 
27  and  November  28.  Among  the  two 
groups  were  Alice  Paul  and  Lucy 
Burns,  leaders  of  [he  National  Woman’s 
party,  and  many  distinguished  women 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  re¬ 
leasing  these  women  the  Administration 
admitted  its  failure  to  withstand  the 
weapon  of  the  hunger  strike,  used  so 
unflinchingly  by  the  suffragists  in  their 
fight  for  recognition  as  political  prison¬ 
ers.  Aware  that  they  had  been  impris¬ 
oned  on  a  technical  and  groundless 
charge,  their  intrepidity  forced  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  give  way. 

Many  of  the  women  are  weak  and  exhausted  by 
what  they  have  endured  in  the  government  work- 
house  and  in  the  prison  to  which  they  forced  the 
government  to  transfer  them.  But  their  spirit  is 
unquenched.  Miss  Paul,  white  and  frail,  sees  in 
this  victory  which  grew  out  of  the  suffragists’ 
“day  in  court”  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
long  struggle  American  women  have  made  for 
their  freedom. 

MISS  PAUL  said:  “We  are  put  out  of  jail  as 
we  were  put  in  jail — at  the  whim  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  tried  to  terrorise  and  sup¬ 
press  us.  They  could  not,  and  so  they  freed  us. 
The  Administration  has  found  that  it  dare  not  im¬ 
prison  American  women  for  asking  for  a  share 
in  the  democracy  for  which  we  are  fighting.  Our 
prisoners  were  released  from  the  government 
workhouse  last  Saturday  on  the  court  ruling  that 
they  were  illegally  and  lawlessly  confined. 

“The  action  of  the  judge  who  sentenced  us 
in  today  commuting  our  sentence,  acknowledges 
it  was  unjust  and  arbitrary,  and  a  gross  discrim¬ 
ination  made  to  suppress  legitimate  propaganda — 
an  attempt  which  failed. 

“We  hope  that  no  more  demonstrations  will  be 
necessary,  that  the  amendment  will  move  steadily 
on  to  passage  and  ratification  without  further  suf¬ 
fering  or  sacrifice.  But  what  we  do  depends 
entirely  upon  what  the  Administration  does.  We 
have  one  aim :  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Amendment.  As  for  picketing,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  what  it  has  accomplished.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  Administration  leaders  told 
us  to  wait  patiently  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
then  it  would  be  time  to  talk  of  suffrage.  Now 
they  prophecy  suffrage  at  the  session  opening  in 
December.  That  is  a  gain,  perhaps  of  many 
years,  the  saving  of  many  years  of  women’s  en¬ 
ergy  when  it  is  so  greatly  needed.” 

<rWhat  did  you  think  about  when  you  were  in 
jail?”  Miss  Paul  was  asked. 

“I  only  had  a  very  little  time  to  think,”  Miss 
Paul  said.  “It  was  the  most  thrilling,  absorbing 
life  I  have  ever  experienced.  But  one  thing  I 


did  keep  wondering  about  as  I  lay  in  the  jail  hos¬ 
pital:  How  is  it  that  people  fail  to  see  our  fight 
as  a  part  of  the  great  American  struggle  for  de¬ 
mocracy;  a  struggle  since  the  days  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims ?  We  are  bearing  on  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion,  living  up  to  the  American  spirit.  Americans 
must  sympathize,  and  grant  us  victory .” 

EXCEPT  for  a  happy  accident  those  women 
would  have  been  released  without  notice  to 
their  friends,  to  walk  four  blocks  to  a  street 
car  and  endure  an  hour’s  ride,  on  a  bitter  winter 
day.  Some  of  them  were  so  weakened  by  what 
they  had  endured  that  they  could  not  stand. 
Rose  Winslow,  who  had  been  on  hunger  strike 
for  three  weeks  with  Miss  Paul,  collapsed  com¬ 
pletely  when  the  party  from  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  arrived  with  autos  for  their  comrades. 

When  the  message  was  first  carried  to  the 
imprisoned  women  who  had  been  so  often  de¬ 
ceived  by  prison  officials,  afraid  they  were  to  be 
transferred  back  to  the  brutality  of  Occoquan, 
they  refused  to  move.  The  disconcerted  warden 
said  he  would  give  them  two  minutes,  and  then 
call  every  guard  in  the  place  and  have  them  put 
out  of  the  building.  But  they  were  allowed  to 
wait  until  their  friends  arrived.  “They  have  been 
so  often  misled,”  protested  one  of  the  waiting 
friends  to  the  warden,  "that  more  illegality  does 
not  seem  an  impossible  thing.  They  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  they  were  not  being  tricked 
again.” 

The  prisoners  were  found  gathered  in  the  jail 
corridor  in  an  excited  crowd.  Their  friends  were 
allowed  to  go  to  them  through  the  barred  door, 
up  the  heavy  iron  stairway,  through  another  door. 
“We  won’t  accept  pardons,”  they  cried.  “Who  is 
trying  to  pay  our  fines  ?”  “Are  we  being  put  under 
bond?”  For  a  moment  they  could  hardly  under¬ 
stand  their  victory,  hardly  grasp  the  fact  that  the 
picketing  policy  of  the  Womau’s  party  had  not 
only  been  justified  by  its  results  but  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  also  now  admitted  excessive  by  the 
commutation  of  the  sentencing  judge. 


The  released  pickets  are  Alice  Paul,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. ;  Lucy  Burns,  New  York;  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  Lewis,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Kate  Heffelfin- 
ger,  Shamokin,  Pa.;  Rose  Winslow,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Agnes  Morey,  Boston;  Miss  Cornelia  Whit¬ 
comb,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Miss  Julia  Emory,  Balti¬ 
more;  Miss  Paula  Jakobi,  New  York;  Miss  Lou 
Daniels,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hornsby,  New 
York;  Miss  Catherine  Lincoln,  Philadelphia;  Miss 
Elizabeth  McShane,  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  P.  B. 
Johns,  New  York;  Miss  Alice  and  Miss  Betty 
Gram,  Portland,  Oregon;  Miss  Matilda  Young, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Miss  Mattie  Kruger,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Kate  Stafford,  Oklahoma  City;  Miss  Belle 
Scheinberg,  New  York;  Miss  Minnie  Hennessey, 
Hartford;  Miss  Maud  Jamison,  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Quay,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Miss  Amy  Jungling,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  George  Scott,  Montclair,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Day,  New  York;  Miss  Ella  Findeisen,  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.;  Miss  Hilda  Blumborg,  New  York. 

WHEN  the  first  hunger  strike  of  American 
suffragists,  protesting  for  humane  treat¬ 
ment  as  political  prisoners,  was  concluded 
with  their  release  on  Tuesday,  November  27, 
the  hunger  strike  inaugurated  by  Alice  Paul  and 
Rose  Winslow  had  lasted  three  weeks  and  one 
day.  The  two  young  women  had  been  forcibly 
fed  three  weeks.  Their  protest  was  augmented 
a  week  later  by  the  hunger  strike  of  Miss  Kate 
Heffelfinger,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Lucy  Bums,  of 
New  York,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Burns  had 
been  transferred  from  Occoquan  workhouse  te 
the  jail  to  be  forcibly  fed. 

When  an  order  from  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  ©n  November  23  transferred  from  the 
workhouse  to  the  jail  twenty-three  additional  suf¬ 
frage  prisoners,  nearly  all  on  hunger  strike,  the 
problem  of  the  officials  was  magnified.  Rather 
than  forcibly  feed  thirty  women,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  acknowledged  defeat  and  released  all  suffrage 
prisoners. 


The  Appeal  for  the  Investigation  of  Occoquan 

Transcript  of  the  Argument  of  Dudley  Field  Malone,  in  the  United  States  Court,  Alexandria,  Va.,  asking 
that  the  Testimony  Concerning  the  Brutal  Treatment  of  Suffragists  on  the  Night  of  November  14,  be  heard 


AS  the  gentleman  representing  the  government 
says,  the  request  we  hope  to  make  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  proceeding.  That  is  our  intention, 
that  it  should  be  summary.  We  believe  all  the 
circumstances  which  we  can  set  before  Your 
Honor  would  clearly  show  that  the  action  we  de¬ 
sire  should  be  summary. 

The  respondent  Whittaker,  who  is  the  head  of 
this  institution,  is  before  Your  Honor  and  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  The  complainants, 
these  petitioners,  who  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States  are  also  in  court.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter,  in  fact  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  hard¬ 
ship,  to  call  all  of  these  petitioners  together  in 
a  proceeding  again  for  such  relief  as  we  wish  to 
urge.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  sum¬ 
mon  them  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  relief.  So  our  request  may 
be  extraordinary,  but  we  believe  we  ask  for  some¬ 
thing  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  court. 

This  is  the  only  court  having  jurisdiction  over 
this  instituton  in  which  these  petitioners  have 
been  unlawfully  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  in¬ 
dignities— the  only  court  to  which  they  can  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  circumstances.  You  are  the  only  Judge 
to  whom  they  can  come  for  relief,  and  we  are 
all  here. 

Yesterday,  Your  Honor,  speaking  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  said  that  in  your  long  experience  you  had 
scarcely  read  a  statement  of  facts  which  seemed 
more  blood-curdling.  I  assert,  Your  Honor, 
that  the  testimony  would  make  that  petition 
pale  into  insignificance  and  make  it  seem  like  a 
very  simple,  calm,  narrative;  and  we  have  the 
testimony  in  court  to  give. 

Your  Honor  also  said  to  the  government  that 
you  did  not  think  it  could  afford,  in  view  of  the 
charges  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  which  are  made 
against  these  officials  of  the  government,  to  take 
any  action  which  would  preclude  a  hearing  on 
those  matters,  lest  a  judgment  might  be  resultant, 
at  least  by  implication  against  the  government 
that  those  things  were  true.  All  these  are  circum¬ 
stances  and  facts  which  go  to  make  us  wish  to 
present  this  petition  to  you. 

THIS  is  an  extraordinary  case,  Your  Honor. 
It  seems  to  me  a  very  happy  circumstance 
that  it  has  come  up  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
The  State  of  Virginia,  happily  for  the  nation,  is 
really  the  first  State  in  which  the  questions  of 
fundamental  liberty  for  men  and  women  were 
decided. 

The  circumstances  of  the  petitioners  here  are 
that  everything  that  they  have  done  has  been  on 
the  advice  of  counsel.  They  have  taken  no  step 
from  the  very  beginning  with  regard  to  their  en¬ 
tire  policy  that  they  have  adopted  in  which  they 
have  not  had  the  advice  of  counsel  that  they  were 
acting  entirely  within  their  legal  right. 


The  policy  which  has  been  known  as  picketing 
they  have  been  repeatedly  advised  by  counsel,  in¬ 
cluding  myself  among  others,  was  legal ;  that  they 
have  entire  legal  right  to  continue  to  picket  to 
the  time  that  question  has  been  adjudicated,  be¬ 
cause  not  one  has  been  arrested  for  picketing.  In 
these  circumstances  we  have  maintained  they 
could  not  legally  be  doing  one  thing  and  be  ar¬ 
rested  for  doing  an  illegal  thing.  It  has  not  been 
the  result  of  impulse.  These  things  have  been 
done  calmly.  Whether  men  agree  with  suffrage 
at  all,  whether  men  agree  with  the  policy,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  these  petitioners 
have,  in  every  instance,  acted  on  the  calm  judg¬ 
ment  of  counsel,  and  many  counsel  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country. 

WE  are  here  to  show  and  present  this  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  reason  that  these  petitioners 
were  illegally,  as  Your  Honor  has  decided, 
taken  to  this  institution  and  were  subjected  to  the 
outrages  and  inhumanities  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  institution.  We  are  all  in  court.  Mr.  Whitta¬ 
ker,  the  respondent,  is  in  court.  He  has  ample 
opportunity  to  prepare  his  side  of  the  case;  he 
has  witnesses ;  he  had  them  all  in  court  yester¬ 
day,  witnesses  to  corroborate  their  side  of  the 
case ;  and  that  is  the  reason  we  wish  to  present 
this  matter. 

WE  wish  to  prove  these  contentions — and  why, 
Your  Honor?  It  is  because  we  want  these 
practices  stopped.  We  want,  Your  Honor, 
to  say  that  no  other  prisoner,  high  or  low,  humble 
or  distinguished,  shall  ever  be  subjected  to  such 
outrageous  conditions,  least  of  all  women.  I 
would  feel  it  an  intolerable  outrage  if  these 
things  had  been  done  to  men  of  the  most  humble 
origin,  but  to  have  these  things  done  to  women 
of  character  and  standing  in  every  city  and  state 
in  this  country  from  which  they  come,  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  situation. 

And,  Your  Honor,  it  is  because  of  this  broad 
circumstance;  it  is  because  of  the  broad  national 
aspect  of  this;  it  is  because  justice  has  been  out¬ 
raged;  because  liberty  has  been  circumscribed; 
because  health  has  probably  been  permanently  af¬ 
fected  by  these  shameful  outrages,  that  we  wish 
to  urge  upon  you  the  question  of  a  petition  for  a 
rule  against  this  respondent — not  in  a  spirit  of 
vindictiveness;  not  in  a  spirit  of  revenge;  not  in 
a  spirit  of  bitterness— because  that  is.  not  the 
spirit;  that  is  not  the  philosophy;  that  is  not  the 
attiude  of  these  petitioners;  but,  Your  Honor, 
that  these  practices  may  be  stopped,  that  no  other 
citizen — man  or  woman— may  be  subjected  to 
such  indignities. 

THE  Commissioners,  through  the  Board  of 
Charities,  some  months  ago,  pretended  to 
have  an  investigation  of  Occoquan  work- 
house.  I  had  in  my  possession  eighteen  affidavits 


from  former  officials  and  inmates  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  at  Occoquan,  and  I  went  to  this  Board  of 
Charities  which  had  been  directed  by  the  i^rd 
of  Commissioners  to  hold  an  investigation  of  con¬ 
ditions  there,  and  I  asked,  among  other  things, 
the  very  simple  thing  that  the  witnesses  I  should 
produce,  should  have  the  privilege  of  having  coun¬ 
sel  present  at  the  investigation,  and  they  insisted 
it  must  be  a  star  chamber  proceeding,  that  my 
witnesses  must  be  sent  there  without  the  right  of 
counsel  and  without  our  right  to  know  how  the 
proceeding  was  going.  It  was  because  only  that 
kind  of  an  investigation  was  offered  or  permitted 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  and  I  would  not 
submit  evidence  under  those  circumstances.  .  .  . 

Attempted  or  alleged  investigations  have  been 
had  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  real  has  been 
attempted.  We  have  the  evidence  to  give  when 
there  are  any  safeguards  thrown  around  the  tes¬ 
timony  we  wish  to  offer. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  ask:  that  at  least 
one  attorney,  representing  a  mass  of  evidence  and 
a  number  of  witnesses,  should  be  present  at  any 
public  board  which  wished  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  conditions  at  an  institution  that  has  be¬ 
come  notorious  in  the  allegations  made  in  the 
press  throughout  the  country.  We  did  that,  we 
offered  that;  that  was  the  way  in  which  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  handled-  -privately. 

Of  course  we  would  not  submit  our  evidence 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  these  District 
Commissioners  to  perform  what  seemed  to  the 
average  man  a  public  duty  in  the  circumstances. 
For  these  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  others,  we 
wish  Your  Honor  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
petition. 

SENATOR  MYERS,  of  Montana,  one  of  the 
Administration  Senators,  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  Congress,  or  rather  introduced  a  bill, 
to  make  picketing  unlawful.  After  that  time  we 
had  additional  reason  for  believing  that  since  a 
representative  of  the  Administration  introduced 
a  law  to  make  unlawful  what  he  believed  was 
lawful,  that  we  certainly  were  within  our  rights 
in  picketing.  We  simply,  therefore,  continued  our 
policy. 

He  attempted — and  the  bill  is  still  pending,  I 
believe — to  make  illegal  the  things  which  we 
have  been  doing.  In  other  words,  assuming  the 
legality  of  it,  as  we  did,  merely  as  attorneys, 
when  we  found  that  the  distinguished  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Administration  was  introducing 
such  legislation,  we  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  were  entirely  legal.  We  still  believe  that 
the  government  has  the  power  to  pass  sufficient 
legislation  to  make  those  things  unlawful  if  they 
were  lawful. 
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Cabinet  Officials  Shocked  at  Prison  Brutalities 


THIS  (the  suffrage  struggle)  is  a  revolution.  There  have  been  revolutions  all  through  history.  Some  have  been  justified  and  some  have 
not.  The  burden  of  responsibility  to  decide  whether  your  revolution  is  justifiable  or  not  is  on  you.  The  whole  psychology  of  your  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  me  to  obey  no  laws  until  you  have  a  voice  in  those  laws.” — Secretary  of  War  Nezvton  D.  Baker. 


THIS  is  the  remarkable  summary  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  suffrage  fight  against  injustice,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  over  the  right  of  petition  itself,  which 
an  unflinching  group  of  women  is  making  at  the 
present  time.  The  statement  was  made  by  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Baker,  who  consented  to  meet 
a  group  of  suffrage  leaders  November  17.  In 
the  group  of  women  were  Mrs.  William  Kent, 
of  California;  Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  of  Con¬ 
necticut;  Mrs.  Ella  Dean  and  Miss  Berta  Crone, 
of  California;  Mrs.  Amelia  Himes  Walker,  of 
Baltimore;  Mrs.  Ida  May  Waters  and  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
son  Gardner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Miss  Katherine  Morey,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
arranged  the  deputations  to  Cabinet  members 
and  public  officials  for  the  purpose  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  them  on  the  present  suffrage  situation  in  the 
Capital.  The  majority  of  these  women  have 
gone  to  prison  for  protesting  for  suffrage  at 
this  time. 

When  Mrs.  Bennett,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Kent, 
said  she  wished  to  acquaint  the  Secretary  of 
War,  as  a  Cabinet  member,  with  the  frightful 
brutality  being  perpetrated  on  women  in  the 
government  workhouse  because  they  had  dared 
to  petition  this  government,  Mr.  Baker  inter¬ 
rupted  and  declared  he  could  not  see  why  the 
call  had  been  made  on  him.  ‘‘I  have  one  duty,” 
he  said,  “The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Germany ;  and  I  have  no  time  to  look 
into  anything  else.  And  I  can  express  no  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  matter  until  I  have  looked  into  it.” 

Mrs.  Kent  asked  the  Secretary  if  he  knew  that 
government  marines  had  been  unwarrantably 
used  at  Occoquan  workhouse  to  terrorize  women, 
and  asked  that  this  illegal  use  of  the  forces  of 
this  country  be  stopped.  The  Secretary  said  that 
if  men  from  Quantico  station  were  used,  the  mat¬ 
ter  could  not  be  taken  up  by  his  department. 

WHEN  Miss  Morey  explained  that  for  simply 
making  the  demand  that  they  be  treated  as 
political  prisoners,  the  imprisoned  women 
had  been  denied  council,  or  visit  from  their  near¬ 
est  relatives,  Secretary  Baker  seemed  much  per¬ 
turbed.  He  admitted  he  was  disturbed  because  the 
prisoners  spoken  of  were  women.  “If  they  were 
men,”  he  added,  “the  question  could  be  quickly 
settled.” 

“If  they  were  men,”  pointed  out  Miss  Morey, 
“they  would  not  have  to  make  these  indirect  ap¬ 
peals,  since  they  would  have  the  direct  means 
within  their  own  hands.” 

“But  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  commission 
and  the  courts,”  sidestepped  Secretary  Baker. 


“The  courts  have  decided  what  you  are  doing 
is  unlawful.” 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  that  there 
was  no  law  against  picketing;  yet  women  were 
constantly  arrested  on  pretexts,  tried  for  picket¬ 
ing  and  released  on  a  promise  to  stop  picketing ; 
that  Miss  Burns  was  given  a  six  months  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  “ring  leader,”  not  of  “traffic  obstruc¬ 
tion,”  but  of  picketing. 

The  Secretary  was  finally  driven  to  admit  the 
truth :  that  these  women  going  to  prison  for  the 
sake  of  the  political  liberty  of  the  women  of  this 
nation  were  not  petty  law-breakers,  but  a  part  of 
the  struggle  that  must  go  on.  “ThL  is  a  revolu¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “There  have  been  such  revolu¬ 
tions  all  through  history.  Some  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  and  some  have  not.  The  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  decide  whether  this  revolution  of  yours 
is  justifiable  is  on  you.  The  whole  psychology 
of  your  movement  seems  to  me  to  obey  no  laws 
until  you  have  a  voice  in  those  laws.” 

Miss  Morey  pointed  out  that  they  were  break¬ 
ing  no  laws;  and  that  the  “revolution”  he  men¬ 
tioned  could  be  ended  very  speedily  by  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment.  The 
Secretary'  promised  to  read  the  amazing  state¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Lucy  Burns  detailing  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  American  women  in  Occoquan  work- 
house. 

PERSONALLY  I  have  always  been  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  your  cause.  But  I  do  not  see  what 
I  can  do  as  an  individual  except  give  orders 
in  regard  to  the  marine  service  being  misused  for 
these  purposes.”  This  was  the  statement  of  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  made  when 
a  number  of  distinguished  women  called  upon  him 
November  17  to  protest  against  men  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States  being  used  as  civilian 
guards  at  Occoquan  workhouse. 

These  women  were  Mrs.  William  Kent,  of 
California;  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Heney,  of  California; 
Miss  Katherine  Morey,  of  Massacnusetts ;  Mrs. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“They  are  locking  up  in  a  government  prison 
the  spirit  to  suffer  everything  for  freedom  and 
democracy;  a  spirit  valuable  to  the  country  at 
this  time,”  said  Mrs.  Kent  in  presenting  the 
prison  situation.  Mrs.  Wiley  declared  that  she 
herself,  just  liberated  from  prison,  with  her  ap¬ 
peal  against  this  unjust  sentence  pending,  had 
served  on  the  picket  line  in  a  spirir  of  consecra¬ 
tion. 


Miss  Morey  related  her  interview  with  a  ma¬ 
rine  on  guard  at  Occoquant  workhouse,  installed 
there  with  seven  other  men  in  the  service  since 
the  suffrage  prisoners  had  been  confined  there. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seemed  indignant. 
“I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  will  not  have  any¬ 
one  in  the  navy  take  part  in  these  demonstra¬ 
tions.  I  will  look  into  this  matter  and  I  will 
have  this  stopped.  I  know  that  a  sailor  attacked 
Mrs.  Morey  a  few  weeks  ago,”  admitted  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  “That  man  will  be  punished.  I  wish 
you  women  would  stop  this  hunger  strike.  But  I 
cannot  see  what  I  can  do  for  you  personally.” 

I 

Mrs.  Kent  pointed  out  that  the  country  as  a 
whole  could  never  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
Democratic  party  was  not  responsible  for  past 
and  existing  outrages  against  suffragists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  “For  while  they  may  not 
be  directing  these  attacks,”  pointed  out  Mrs.  Kent 
logically,  “they  could  at  any  moment  put  a  stop 
to  them  if  they  wished  to.” 

RS.  FRANCES  J.  HENEY,  a  Democratic 
leader  in  California,  wife  of  the  notable  at¬ 
torney  who  has  so  loyally  supported  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  told  him  that  present  tactics  were 
alienating  thousands  of  the  California  women 
who  had  worked  for  the  President  in  the  last 
campaign  in  her  State. 

When  the  Secretary  finally  told  of  his  faith 
in  suffrage  and  repeated  his  inability  personally 
to  affect  the  situation,  Miss  Morey,  the  young 
Boston  girl  whose  mother  had  been  attacked  by 
a  sailor  in  the  last  picket  demonstration,  stepped 
forward,  “You  can  speak  to  the  President,  Mr. 
Daniels,”  she  said.  The  Secretary  cf  the  Navy 
did  not  deny  it. 

PART  of  a  concerted  attempt  to  bring  the 
persecution  of  American  women  before  re¬ 
sponsible  heads  in  the  government,  before 
public  men  and  women,  organizations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  Congressmen,  under  the  national  direction 
of  Miss  Morey  protests  have  poured  into  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  country  began  to  realize  conditions. 
The  Philadelphia  Trade  Union  League  not  only 
sent  its  protest  to  the  President,  but  is  reaching 
thousands  of  its  affiliated  members.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Prison  Reform  Association  is  planning  a 
protest  mass  meeting  for  December.  From  Louis¬ 
iana  in  the  South  to  Minnesota  in  the  North;  from 
New  York  in  the  East  to  San  Francisco  in  the 
West,  Senators  and  Representatives  are  hearing 
demands  for  action  from  their  constituents. 
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Anne 

THE  hand  of  the  Administration  which  has 
consented  to  the  imprisonment  of  American 
women  under  unspeakable  conditions  in  the 
National  Capital  for  asking  for  liberty,  is  also 
reaching  out  into  the  remote  states  to  prevent  the 
facts  which  are  happening  in  Washington  from 
getting  to  the  voters  in  the  West  and  South.  The 
experiences  of  Miss  Anne  Martin,  vice  chairman 
of  the  National  Woman’s  party,  who  has  for  the 
past  two  months  been  presenting  Occoquan  to 
the  country,  have  been  dramatic  in  the  extreme. 
On  malicious  attacks  and  attempts  on  the  part 
of  government  secret  service  men  to  block  and 
break  up  meetings,  Miss  Martin  has  brought  to 
bear  the  same  courage  the  women  in  prison  in 
Washington  have  shown.  She  has  defied  petty 
persecution,  and  has  continued  to  tell  the  truth. 

Following  northern  California  meetings,  Miss 
Martin  was  scheduled  to  speak  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  Los  Angeles  the  ballroom  of  the 
Alexandria  Hotel  was  engaged  for  the  meet¬ 
ing.  On  arrival  Miss  Martin  was  met  by  one 
Mr.  Mills,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
“warned”  that  there  could  be  no  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles.  Miss  Martin  read  him  a  section  on 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  assemblage,  and 
said  he  could  not  prevent  the  meeting,  though 
he  was  welcome  to  attend  it  and  arrest  her  if 
she  made  any  “seditious”  remarks. 

An  attempt  to  have  the  right  to  use  the  ball¬ 
room  cancelled  was  frustrated  when  the  man¬ 
agement  learned  that  Miss  Martin  had  made  the 
same  talk  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  an  enthusiastic  audience.  Miss  Martin 
found  secret  service  men  listening  outside  her 
door  in  the  hotel.  They  attended  her  meeting, 
and  attempted  to  break  it  up  by  interrupting  and 
proposing  “a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  President.” 
The  offenders  were  silenced  by  the  audience  itself 
and  the  speech  continued. 

“We  only  need  to  tell  people  our  story,  and 
they  respond,”  writes  Miss  Martin.  Prominent 
men  and  women,  including  J.  H.  Braly,  ex- 
Representative  Bell,  Miss  Jessie  Anthony,  the 
niece  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Mrs.  Berthold 
Barruch,  sat  on  the  platform.  Within  a  few 
minutes  five  hundred  dollars  was  collected  in 
the  audience  for  the  continuation  of  the  struggle 
in  the  Capital. 

But  the  success  of  the  Los  Angeles  meetings 
did  not  discourage  the  secret  service  men.  Learn¬ 
ing  of  the  scheduled  meeting  in  San  Diego,  one 
of  them  again  warned  Miss  Martin  not  to  “make 
the  same  speech  in  San  Diego.”  “I  told  him  to 
follow  me  and  arrest  me  at  any  time  he  wished 
to,  but  in  the  meantime  to  stop  speaking  to  me,” 
said  Miss  Martin.  She  had  no  further  trouble 
in  California. 

During  the  few  days  alloted  to  California  Miss 
Martin  spoke  in  San  Francisco  at  the  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  Hotel,  where  three  hundred  dollars  was  col¬ 
lected  for  future  work;  in  Kentfield,  in  Oakland 
at  the  Oakland  Hotel;  in  Fresno,  at  the  Fresno 
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Hotel  and  in  San  Diego.  In  San  Francisco  Miss 
Martin  was  heard  by  her  former  professor  of 
history,  Dr.  George  Elliott  Howard,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  who  congratulated  her 
warmly  on  the  statesmanlike  campaign  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  was  making  at  this  time. 

Much  feeling  is  being  aroused  among  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  of  the  Pacific  Coast  over  the  treatment 
of  women  in  the  government  prisons  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Henry  Minor  Esterly,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  for  Oregon, 
who  heard  Miss  Martin  in  Portland  and  after¬ 
ward  met  her,  told  her  that  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Administration  is  hurting  the  Democratic 
party  in  every  section  of  the  country.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Esterly  follows: 

November  5,  1917. 

Dear  Miss  Martin  :  I  listened  with  shame  and 
indignation  to  your  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  authorities  in  Washington  have  been 
dealing  with  your  pickets. 

The  business  of  putting  good  women  in  jail 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  cruelties  and  humilia¬ 
tion  you  describe  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is 
bad  politics.  It  will  make  voters  indignant,  just 
as  it  did  me,  and  is  sure  to  alienate  them  from 
any  party  practising  it. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  written  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  and  asked  them  to  put  a 


West 

stop  to  this  thing.  I  think  they  should  pass  your 
amendment  in  Congress  and  sincerely  hope  they 
will.  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  M.  Esterly, 

Democratic  National  Committeeman  for  Oregon. 

OLLOWING  the  California  meetings  Miss 
Martin  spoke  in  the  large  cities  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  before  turning  once  more 
eastward  to  reach  Washington  in  time  for  the 
Woman’s  Party  Conference. 

“You  tell  us  to  stop  agitating  in  war  time,” 
said  Miss  Martin  at  the  Phoenix  State  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Arizona.  “I  tell  you  women  of  the 
West  that  liberty  is  not  won  by  treading  the 
path  of  submission !”  Interrupted  by  a  man  in 
her  audience  who  asked  if  she  did  not  think  cei- 
tain  women  in  her  party  had  “heaped  indignities 
upon  the  President,”  Miss  Martin  responded  vig¬ 
orously,  “I  am  thinking  of  the  indignity  the 
President  is  heaping  on  the  twenty  million  women 
of  this  nation,  whether  those  women  are  aware 
of  that  indignity  or  not.  I  feel  as  Susan  B. 
Anthony  felt  nearly  fifty  years  ago  when  men 
protested  against  her  agitation  and  she  said:  ‘I 
know  only  woman — and  her  disfranchised— cruci¬ 
fied.’  ” 

Following  the  Conference  in  Arizona  the  fol¬ 
lowing  State  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Vernon  W.  Sweet,  of 
Phoenix;  vice  chairman,  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Staf¬ 
ford,  of  Phoenix;  Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams 
and  Miss  Hannah  Eggleston,  State  Committee. 

In  Tucson  Miss  Martin  spoke  at  the  Woman’s 
Club  Building,  with  Mrs.  J.  O.  Crook  presiding 
at  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Crook  was  a  former  head 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  California,  and  a 
professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  that 
State.  She  has  become  chairman  of  the  Tucson 
district  of  the  State  organization.  In  Bisbee, 
where  the  acute  labor  troubles  of  the  last  few 
months  have  created  an  intense  situation,  the 
mayor  refused  to  grant  Miss  Martin  permission 
to  speak  on  the  street,  apparently  thinking  that 
the  very  mention  of  the  word  “picket”  would 
make  a  “dangerous  situation.”  The  scheduled 
meeting  was,  therefore,  held  in  the  Bisbee  Hotel 
before  an  enthusiastic  audience  who  sent  an 
indignant  protest  to  the  President  from  the  meet¬ 
ing. 

IN  New  Mexico  Miss  Martin  reached  the  largest 
groups  of  women  she  had  spoken  to,  speaking 
before  the  woman  student  body  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico;  and  also  at  the  State 
Teacher’s  Convention  in  Albuquerque,  which  drew 
hundreds  of  women  from  every  part  of  the  State. 
Protests  to  Washington  against  the  shameful  dis¬ 
crimination  against  suffrage  prisoners  went  from 
every  meeting.  “We  went  back  to  the  West,” 
says  Miss  Martin,  “to  tell  the  women  who  had 
voted  in  this  Administration  that  it  had  not  kept 
faith  with  them.  They  believed  in  our  message.” 
The  release  of  the  suffrage  prisoners  proved  this 
week  that  that  great  protest  of  the  West  was 
heard  in  Washington.” 
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The  President  versus  the  People 

Comments  of  the  Press 


Colorado 

The  President’s  “Sectional  Eye” 

IN  another  of  his  beautifully  phrased  addresses 
recently,  President  Wilson  told  a  delegation  of 
suffragists  how  deeply  he  appreciated  women’s 
work  in  this  war  and  how  they  deserved  political 
equality  with  men.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Wilson  dodged  the  issue.  He  returned  to  “state 
rights”  and  other  outworn  fallacies  and  doctrines 
and  held  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
women  was  a  state  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
individual  states. 

This  will  not  do.  The  intelligence  of  the  nation 
is  in  the  other  direction.  It  has  ceased  to  make 
woman’s  suffrage  a  sectional  as  well  as  a  partisan 
issue.  If  the  women  of  Colorado  are  entitled  to 
vote,  so  are  the  women  of  Virginia.  If  suffrage 
is  wrong  in  one  section  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
wrong  all  through. 

Every  year  in  the  last  decade  the  trend  of  Con¬ 
gress,  following  the  direction  of  public  sentiment, 
has  been  to  equalize  the  citizen’s  voting  right  or 
privilege.  Statutes  passed  by  individual  states 
have  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  congres¬ 
sional  acts.  Washington  under  the  current  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  supervising  state  elections 
and  punishing  infractions  of  the  national  statutes. 

Equal  suffrage  is  a  national  question,  not  a 
state  issue.  The  politician  who  talks  of  having  the 
states  settle  the  matter  is  not  sincere.  He  is, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  setting  up  two  repub¬ 
lics.  He  is  going  back  sixty  years.  He  is  backing 
a  nation  one-half  free  and  the  other  half  “half 
free.” 

In  the  South  equal  suffrage  is  a  long,  long  way 
off,  if  left  to  the  individual  states.  The  race 
problem  is  responsible  in  large  measure,  although 
without  the  colored  vote  that  section  of  the  na¬ 
tion  would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  falling  in 
line. 

We  believe  the  President  shares  that  prejudice. 
He  is  looking  at  this  question  with  a  sectional  eye, 
hence  his  insistence  upon  the  individual  state  de¬ 
ciding  for  itself. — Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  No¬ 
vember  1. 

Western  Common  Ssnse 

IF  the  Empire  State  went  a  hundred  thousand, 
more  or  less,  for  woman’s  suffrage,  and  Ohio, 
one  of  the  largest  group  of  commonwealths, 
voted  by  an  equal  number  against  the  proposition, 
what  then? 

Could  there  be  a  more  cogent  argument  for  re¬ 
moving  the  whole  question  of  the  suffrage  from 
geographical  distinctions  and  placing  it  before  the 
nation  as  a  whole? 

Are  not  the  women  of  Ohio  as  intelligent  as  the 
women  of  New  York  State,  including  the  City  of 
New  York? 

If  the  women  of  New  York  State  are  entitled 


to  the  franchise,  why  are  not  the  women  of  the 
other  state  and  of  the  whole  nation  entitled  to  the 
same  privilege? 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  the  women  of  Ohio 
with  the  franchise,  is  it  not  just  as  dangerous  to 
have  the  women  of  the  other  state  voting  in  na¬ 
tional  and  local  elections? 

Woman’s  suffrage  is  a  national,  not  a  state, 
matter.  It  is  going  to  be  settled  by  a  national 
referendum. 

It  is  claimed  that  women  should  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  on  great  national  questions,  such  as  war 
or  no  war,  because  they  are  emotional  and  what 
not.  Then  why  permit  them  to  vote  in  a  dozen  or 
fourteen  states?  If  woman’s  vote  is  a  menace  to 
national  unity,  the  question  of  giving  or  refusing 
that  vote  is  a  national  issue. 

For  our  part  we  believe  that  the  woman  vote  of 
the  nation,  if  it  could  give  expression,  is  more 
national,  more  firmly  at  one  for  the  maintenance 
of  civilization  as  against  the  barbarian,  than  is  the 
male  vote.  For  proof  we  would  point  to  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  and  dominions  and  of 
France.  They  are  the  mainstay  of  the  supreme 
struggle  that  is  taking  place  in  Europe  at  this 
moment. 

So  long  as  woman  suffrage  is  left  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  state,  so  long  will  it  be  present  to  stir  bit¬ 
terness  and  bring  the  cause  into  partisan  and  per¬ 
sonal  politics.  Make  it  a  national  issue  and  it  is 
settled  and  the  woman  vote  will  reach  its  level 
without  further  ado. — The  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  November  8. 

New  York 

A  Prisoner  for  Freedom 

ISS  ROSE  WINSLOW,  of  New  York,  now 
serving  seven  months  in  jail,  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital,  convicted  of  “obstructing 
traffic,”  when  she  carried  a  National  Woman’s 
Party  banner  to  the  gates  of  the  White  House  in 
peaceful  and  lawful  petition  for  the  President’s 
aid  in  the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment,  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  appealing 
figures  in  this  country. 

Daughter  of  a  Polish  immigrant  miner  who 
brought  his  large  family  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  when  Rose  was  a  baby  in  arms,  she  grew  up 
in  the  coal  and  steel  regions  until  at  the  age  of 
nine,  she  was  put  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day,  six 
days  in  a  week,  in  textile  mills. 

Here  for  nine  years  she  supported  herself. 
Then  tuberculosis  drove  her  to  a  free  bed  in  a 
Pennsylvania  sanitarium. 

For  two  years  she  fought  the  disease  and  ever 
since  has  devoted  herself  to  suffrage  and  labor 
legislation  for  women  and  children. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  of  the  Consumers’  League, 
declared  that  it  was  Rose  Winslow’s  personal 
story  before  the  Pennsylvania  legislation  commit¬ 


tee  which  turned  their  opposition  into  support  for 
a  labor  reform  measure. 

Last  year  Miss  Winslow  toured  the  Colorado 
and  Arizona  mining  camps  in  the  National  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party  campaign  against  the  national  candi¬ 
dates  of  the  Democratic  party  because  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  opposition  to  the  national  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment. 

Rose  Winslow’s  tragic  story  of  the  Eastern  fac¬ 
tory  woman’s  need  of  political  power  turned  many 
a  vote  against  the  Democratic  national  ticket.  Im¬ 
mense  open-air  meetings  and  phenomena!  collec¬ 
tions  resulted  from  her  appearance  in  the  West. 
The  Denver  News  stated  that  she  was  the  most 
effective  figure  that  the  Eastern  suffragists  had 
sent  to  the  West. — The  New  York  Call,  Nov.  12. 

Is  the  President  Helping? 

WHEN  the  men  fought  for  their  freedom  the 
women  helped. 

When  the  men  fought  for  the  Union  and 
the  freedom  of  the  negroes  the  women  helped. 

When  the  men  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Cuba 
the  women  helped. 

While  the  men  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the  world  the  women  help.  Now  the  women  ask 
their  freedom.  What  are  the  men  going  to  do?— 
A.  G.  Wetherell  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  No¬ 
vember  6. 

Florida 

The  President’s  “Scrap  of  Paper” 

WHEN  President  Wilson  was  out  a-vote- 
getting,  he  assured  the  women  of  the 
states  where  women  vote  that  he  was  for 
woman’s  suffrage  heart  and  soul,  and  they  voted 
for  him  on  the  strength  of  it,  carrying  the  West¬ 
ern  States  for  him  in  fine  style.  But  when  he 
was  seeing  to  it  that  Congress  passed  “Adminis¬ 
tration  measures”  he  did  not  include  justice  for 
women  in  the  list.  In  fact  the  women  of  the 
West  have  learned  that  those  pre-election  prom¬ 
ises  were  nothing  but  “taffy”  and  “scraps  of  pa¬ 
per.” — Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Metropolis,  October  31. 

The  Fair-Minded  South 

MANY  of  us  may  disagree  with  them  in  the 
methods  they  are  pursuing,  and  yet  their 
pluck  and  determination  are  bound  to  be 
appreciated. 

These  women  abhor  jail  sentences,  and  they  feel 
that  refined  cruelties  and  indignities  have  been 
their  lot  when  they  are  serving  prison  terms  sim¬ 
ply  for  their  fight  for  a  principle. 

They  feel,  further,  that  when  they  place  in 
jeopardy  their  health  and  very  lives,  when  they 
give  all  of  their  time  and  talent,  and  show  the 
public  they  are  willing  to  undergo  many  trying 
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ordeals  for  their  cause,  that  the  public  is  bound 
to  sympathize  and  help  forward  the  leaders  in 
such  a  movement. 

The  National  Woman’s  Party  officially  takes  no 
stand  on  other  matters  than  woman’s  suffrage. 
Many  of  their  members  are  now  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  war  work. 

The  outcome  of  the  militants’  crusade— always 
kept  before  the  public — will  be  awaited  with  inter¬ 
est. — Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Evening  Post,  Nov.  3. 

Pennsylvania 

The  “Minute  Men”  of  Today 

DON’T  bewail  those  splendid  women  in  the 
Occoquan  workhouse,  where  they  are  illegal¬ 
ly  confined.  “God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way  His  wonders  to  perform.”  If  they  had  not 
forced  on  the  country  the  inconsistencies  of 
President  Wilson’s  attitude  toward  women  he 
would  not  have  received  the  delegation  of  New 
York  women,  or  wished  them  victory  in  their 
fight  there.  The  same  women  had  been  turned 
down  more  than  once  for  an  audience,  but  that 
was  before  the  day  of  the  picket  women — who 
remind  me  of  the  Minute  Men  of  the  Continental 
army.  If  the  President  had  urged  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  when  he  was  begged  to  do 
so  the  women  of  this  country  would  now  be 
free  and  the  “country  would  be  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy.”— Ryerson  IV.  Jennings  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

The  President  as  Politician 

IN  his  artful  efforts  to  set  himself  and  his  party 
right  with  the  women  of  the  United  States, 
President  Wilson  seeks  to  shift  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  woman  suffrage  by  making  it  a  state 
issue  instead  of  a  national  one.  In  his  address 
to  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  party 
he  pledged  his  hearty  support  as  “one  of  the 
spokesmen  of  a  great  party,”  but  he  failed  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  attitude  as  President  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  national  movement  for  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  through  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment.  President  Wilson  has  been  granted 
more  dictatorial  power  than  any  man  who  ever 
entered  the  White  House.  With  a  subservient 
majority  in  both  Houses  he  has  told  Congress 
what  it  could  do  and  what  it  could  not  do.  On 
many  important  national  issues  his  will  has  be¬ 
come  law  without  argument. 

If  he  would  give  the  same  “hearty  support”  to 
the  movement  as  President  of  the  United  States 
as  he  promises  as  “the  leader  of  a  great  party,” 
Congress  would  make  short  work  of  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  amendment  by  adopting  it. 

In  proposing  suffrage  as  a  state  issue  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  adroitly  attempting  to  dodge  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  clearly  belongs  to  the  Administration. 
Suffrage  has  had  its  test.  Sufficient  states  have 
adopted  it  to  show  that  the  time  has  arrived  to 
make  it  a  national  issue. — Salt  Lake  City  Herald- 
Republican,  October  28. 


Government  Suppression 

EFINITE  and  insistent  attempts  are  being 
made  by  the  government  authorities  to  sup¬ 
press  information  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  Woman’s  party  and  to  misrepresent  the  or¬ 
ganization,  declare  many  of  its  members  here. 
Direct  suppression  of  activity,  through  the  arrest, 
sentencing  and  mistreatment  of  the  pickets  having 
failed,  this  more  insidious  method  is  being  used. 
Representatives  of  all  Washington  papers  and  of 
the  news  associations  were  recently  called  into 
conference  by  the  District  Commissioners,  asked 
to  cut  down  space  given  the  Woman’s  Party  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Federal  Amendment,  and  requested 
to  keep  all  news  of  it  off  the  front  pages  of  the 
papers.  The  news  associations  have  evidently  de¬ 
clined  to  submit  to  this  dictation. 

It  is  said  the  Washington  papers,  however,  are 
maintaining  a  fairly  complete  boycott,  giving  a 
brief  paragraph  on  an  inside  page  to  a  story  which 
is  given  a  column  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Pacific  Coast  papers.  At 
the  same  time  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  organization  by  branding  it  as  “unpatri¬ 
otic”  and  even  as  financed  by  German  funds.  It 
is  difficult  to  meet  an  enemy  that  will  stoop  to 
such  weapons.  This  campaign  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  it  is  declared,  will  probably  be  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  appears  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  government  prefers  to  stoop  to  such 
weapons,  rather  than  to  grant  to  the  women  of 
America  that  democracy  for  which  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  abroad.  The  best  answer  that  can  be  made 
to  the  innuendoes  that  are  being  circulated, 
Woman’s  Party  members  says,  is  a  great,  un¬ 
silenced  demand  that  the  Federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  be  passed  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
— New  York  Evening  Journal,  November  26. 

Bound  by  Tradition 

HE  President  who  is  leading  a  great  nation 
in  a  world  conflict  for  democracy,  and  who 
has  uttered  immortal  phrases  in  defense  of 
the  fight  for  world  democracy,  admits  that  it  is 
traditions  which  cause  him  to  insist  on  the  State- 
by-State  method.  He  who  would  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  would,  at  the  same  time,  re¬ 
quire  that  woman’s  share  in  that  democracy  be  a 
thing  limited  by  State  lines. 

The  time  has  come,  says  President  Wilson,  for 
the  states  to  fake  action  on  this  question.  Does 
he  forget  that  favorable  state-by-state  action  can 
be  won  only  by  arduous  and  expensive  referen¬ 
dum  campaigns,  which  would  necessarily  divert 
thousands  of  women  from  the  very  necessary  lines 
of  war  service  to  which  he  as  President  has  called 
them?  Is  a  tradition  of  the  old  South  to  be  pre¬ 
served  at  such  tremendous  cost?  Does  he  who 
has  long  been  a  recognized  authority  on  govern¬ 
mental  subjects  not  know,  from  his  own  study  of 
state  constitutions,  the  extreme  difficulties  which 
the  women  must  overcome  in  a  majority  of  the 
states  to  secure  the  adoption  of  suffrage  amend¬ 
ments  ? 

Federal  action  is  in  reality  the  only  means  by 
which  the  women  of  certain  states  can  ever  hope 
to  be  enfranchised,  and  it  is  the  shortest  and  sim¬ 
plest  route  for  the  women  of  all  the  states.  We 
trust  that  the  President  whose  vision  of  democ¬ 


racy  has  challenged  a  world  will  speedily  prove 
his  own  loyalty  to  that  vision  by  casting  aside  “the 
traditions  of  our  politics.” — The  Patriot  Phalanx, 
November  2. 


“That  Night  of  Terror” 

Concluded  from  Page  7 

not  to  dare  to  speak  again,  or  we  would  be  put 
in  straight-jackets.  We  were  so  terrified  we  kept 
very  still.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  not  unconscious; 
she  was  only  stunned.  But  Mrs.  Cosu  was  des¬ 
perately  ill  as  the  night  wore  on.  She  had  a 
bad  heart  attack,  and  then  vomiting.  We  called 
and  called.  We  asked  them  to  send  our  doctor 
because  we  thought  she  was  dying;  there  was  a 
woman  guard  and  a  man  in  the  corridor,  but 
they  paid  no  attention.  A  cold  wind  blew  in  on 
us  from  the  outside,  and  we  all  lay  there  shiver¬ 
ing  and  only  half  conscious  until  early  morning. 

“One  at  a  time,  come  out !”  we  heard  some 
one  call  at  the  barred  door  early  in  the  morning. 
I  went  first.  I  bade  them  both  goodbye.  I  didn’t 
know  where  I  was  going  or  whether  I  would 
ever  see  them  again.  They  took  me  to  Whitta¬ 
ker’s  office. 

‘You  are  Mrs.  Mary  Nolan,”  said  Whittaker. 

“You’re  posted,”  said  I. 

“For  that  you’ll  go  to  the  workhouse  and  put 
on  prison  clothes,”  said  he.  “Don’t  you  know 
I  am  Whittaker,  the  superintendent? 

“Is  there  no  age  limit  to  your  workhouse?”  I 
asked.  “Would  a  woman  of  sevent}'- three  or  a 
child  of  two  be  sent  here?” 

I  think  it  made  him  think.  He  motioned  to 
the  guard.  “Get  the  doctor  to  examine  her,”  he 
said. 

In  a  so-called  hospital  cottage  I  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Herndon  and  taken  to  a  little  room  with 
two  white  beds  and  a  hospital  table.  “You  can 
lie  down  if  you  want  to,”  she  said.  It  was  nearly 
noon,  and  I  had  had  no  food  since  the  day  before. 
The  doctor  examined  my  heart.  Then  he  ex¬ 
amined  my  lame  foot.  It  had  a  long  blue  bruise 
above  the  ankle  where  they  had  kicked  me  as 
they  took  me  across  the  night  before.  It  was 
paining  all  through.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
liniment  and  I  said  only  hot  water.  They  brought 
that. 

The  next  day  they  brought  me  some  toast  and 
a  plate  of  food,  the  fust  I  had  been  offered.  I 
just  looked  at  the  food  and  motioned  it  away. 

Mrs.  Herndon  began  to  be  very  friendly  to  me. 
The  fifth  day  she  said:  “This  thing  would  never 
have  happened  if  the  police  had  not  told  us  that 
five  of  you  were  armed.”  “We  were  all  exam¬ 
ined,”  I  said. 

Then  she  began  another  apologv.  “Last  time 
the  suffragists  were  here,”  she  began,  “they  al¬ 
most  butchered  us.  They  had  pieces  of  lead 
pipes  with  them.”  I  didn’t  speak  to  her  again 
because  I  knew  she  was  lying. 

I  was  released  on  the  sixth  day,  and  passed 
the  dispensary  as  I  came  out.  There  were  a 
group  of  my  friends,  Mrs.  Brannan  and  Mrs. 
Morey  and  several  others.  They  had  on  coarse 
striped  dresses  and  big  grotesque  heavy  shoes. 

I  burst  into  tears  as  they  led  me  away,  my  term 
having  expired.  I  didn’t  want  to  desert  them 
like  that,  but  I  had  done  all  I  could. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer  :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

$300,000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURING  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 

List  of  Contributions  from  Nov.  15  Through 
Nov.  26,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 


Miss  Helen  Paul _  $20.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Roach  (col¬ 
lected).  _  6.00 

Mrs.  Katharine  N.  Romer  25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward 

Russell  _  10.00 

Illinois  Citizen _  5.00 

Miss  Lula  Converse _  5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Griscom 

Marot  _  20.00 

Miss  Pauline  Floyd _  5.00 

Miss  Kate  F.  Gary _  25.00 

Miss  Eleanor  A.  Calnan _  5.00 

Miss  E.  G.  Harral _  2.00 

Miss  Mary  C.  Haite _  3.00 

Miss  Lucy  P.  Ewing 

(collected)  _  10.00 

Miss  Caroline  Scherer _  5.00 

Miss  Marie  Ernst _  10.00 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Grele _  20.00 

Miss  Margaret  Knepper _  10.00 

Anonymous  _  25.00 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Hall _  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Den¬ 
nett  _  2.00 

Miss  M.  E.  Harrison _  2.00 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Pinney _  1.75 

Mrs.  Blanche  I.  Whitte- 

more  _  25.00 

Miss  Anna  D.  Geller -  25.00 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Pizzini _  10.00 

Mrs.  T.  S.  McMillen _  5.00 

Mrs.  Melle  C.  Craig -  10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 

Wood  _  500.00 

Mrs.  Edith  Evelyn  Hanan  600  00 
Miss  Emma  W.  Goodale —  10.00 

Through  Miss  Virginia 
Arnold — 

Miss  Ruth  Small -  11.50 

Dr.  Margaret  Long —  100.00 


Miss  P.  J.  Brown _  1.00 

Membership  fees _  43.75 

Collections  _  33.96 


Total  collection  by  na¬ 
tional  headquarters _  $1,597.96 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _ $280,617.40 

Total  collected  by  national  head¬ 
quarters  through  November  26 _  $282,215.36 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE 
HEADQUARTERS 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 


Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 


Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Contributions  made  to 
New  Jersey  Headquarters: 


Mrs.  C.  L.  Speiden  __ 

$4.00 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins _ 

100.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins- _ 

50.00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Barnes 

Wilson  _  —  __ 

4.00 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose 

30.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Rose  _ _ 

2.00 

Abram  John  Rose,  Jr _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Laird 

6.25 

Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbott _ 

5.00 

Landis  Township 

Branch  _  _ 

7.65 

Clifton  Branch  _  _  _ 

2.50 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead _ 

2.00 

Miss  Lucy  Abercrombie _ 

5.00 

Miss  Beatrice  Winser _ 

5.00 

Collections  _  _  _ 

74.45 

Total  collected  by 

branches  _ _ _ 

$299  35 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _ 

$39,200.51 

Total  collected  by  branches  through 

November  26  _  _ 

$39,499.86 

Grand  total 

321,715.22 

Deduction:  Transferred  from  branch 

headquarters  to  national  head- 

quarters  _  _ 

2,261.00 

Grand  net  total  _  - 

$319,454.22 

WOMAN 


By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

Author  of  “Eat  and  Grow  Thin’* 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  bjj  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 
commending  “Woman” 

“Dear  Sirs: 

I  have  read  ‘Woman’ by  Vance  Thompson,  with  great 
interest.  Besides  being  of  historical  value  I  think  it 
cairies  a  great  lesson.  I  would  advise  all  anti-suf- 
fragists  and  women  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied 
their  own  sphere  of  life  and  perhaps  neglected  to  ob¬ 
serve  their  own  many  failings,  to  read  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  book.  They  may  perhaps  see  the  advisability 
of  personal  study. 

“O  wa’d  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursel'es  as  others  see  us.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALVA  E.  BELMONT 
(Mrs.  O.  H.  P,  Belmont) 

Price  $1.25  Net,  Postage  Extra — All  Book  Stores 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO. 

681  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Go  to  Stone’s  at  1306  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  for 

STYLE,  SIMPLE  ELEGANCE  AND  STRICT  RELIABILITY 
In  Woman’s  Wear 


(Formerly  of  Stone,  Inc.) 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


OUR  ADVERTIZERS 
ARE 

OUR  FRIENDS 

You  will  help  the  suffrage  fight 
at  this  time  by  shopping  with 
the  persons  and  firms 
advertizing  with  us 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


BLOUSES 


Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3J25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  • 

3.50 

D’vided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY  SHOPS 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


Circulation  Manager,  Mi»s  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Commi  tec 


Mist  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Iron,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Tersey 

Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Ncuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Misa  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


HIRTY  American  women  have  just  been  re¬ 
leased  from  prison.  They  risked  life  and 
health  fighting  your  fight  and  my  fight.  Are 
you  doing  your  share  to  back  them  up  in  the 
splendid  sacrifice  they  have  made.'1  It  is  your 
duty  to  carry  to  as  many  women  as  possible  the 
story  of  this  struggle  for  freedom  which  is  going 
on  in  the  midst  of  our  “war  far  democracy” 
across  the  sea.  Will  you  subscribe  f  >r  The  Suf¬ 
fragist  today?  Will  you  persuade  others  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  it?  Will  you  circulate  sirple  copies? 
It  is  our  only  method  of  telling  the  women  of  the 
country  of  the  present  government  persecution. 
Newspapers  do  not  carry  full  Woman's  Party 
news.  Communicate  with  our  department  using 
the  blank  below. 


Member*  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
"The  Suffragist” 


Open  9.00  a.  m.  to  5.45  p.  m. 

E  BUSY  CORNER” 

&  (Hu. 

AND  PENNA.  AYE. 


Our  East  Room 
Jewelry  Store 

—Adds  a  touch  of  beauty  to  th  ■  practical  and 
makes  it  doubly  attractive  in  the  new  sterling 
silver  and  silver-trimmed  knitting  needles. 
Many  kinds  of  bracelet  watches,  both  foi  men 
and  women,  are  both  useful  and  beautiful. 
Also  featured  are  new  Richelieu  pearl  bead 
necklaces,  and  in  fact  novelty  necklaces  of 
many  kinds;  new  cameo  brooch  pins,  finger 
rings  of  all  kinds,  Rhinestone  bar  pins,  en¬ 
ameled  smoking  sets,  ash  trays,  etc.,  new  cre¬ 
tonne  bag  frames  with  cut  crystal  ends  and 
new  fancy  ring  frames. 

Kann’s — Street  Floor. 


JfCamt 


“Pick-it" 

Your  choice  of  paper  stock — 
any  shade,  any  weight — any 
color  ink — the  usual  super¬ 
service  of  the  C-F-Co. — your 
time  our  time.  Call  Main  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POS~  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

,  Hayworth  Publishing  House 

j  Phone  Main  1062  636  G  Street  N.  W. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ELEVENTH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  M. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
1  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write.  Call  or  Telephone 

DIAMOND  132 


ROSE  VALLEY  SANITARIUM 

MEDIA.  PENNA. 

"In  a  oalleg  lhal't  rmallg  a  hill"  near  Philadelphia.  Beautiful 
location  whera  health-building  ii  a  joy  to  the  weary  and  ill! 
OSTEOPATHY  for  adjustment,  and  NATURE  CURE 
method,  for  every-day  living.  Booklet  on  requeat 

FUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  Phyaician-in-Charge 


Week  Ending  November  24,  1917 


Miss  Virginia  J.  Arnold _  1 

Miss  Emma  F.  Baxter _  2 

Mrs.  Emily  H.  Bright _  2 

Miss  Berta  Crone _  3 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Dean _  1 

Through  Framingham  Branch _  1 

Miss  Gladys  Greiner _  1 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _  1 

Miss  Sarah  James _  1 

Through  Kansas  Branch _  1 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein _  3 

Miss  Marion  May _  I 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead  _  2 

Miss  Katherine  Mullen _  J 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _  4 

Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Newell _  2 

Mrs.  Bessie  H.  Papandre _ 3 

Miss  Vivian  Pierce _  2 

Miss  Margery  Gibson  Ross _  12 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Sherman _  1 

Mrs.  Mabel  L.  Sippy _  1 

Mrs.  John  T.  Woodhouse _  1 

Miss  Joy  Young _  1 

Total _ 48 


For  the  dollar  bill  (or  check)  inclosed, 
send  The  Suffragist  to 


Name  _ 
Address 


Secured  by. 


SOCIETY  STATIONERY 
E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains  etc. 


Picket  Dinner 

In  Honor  of 

Our  Prisoners  for  Freedom 

Rauschers 

DECEMBER  8 

Tickets  for  Sale  at  Headquarters  of 
National  Woman’s  Party 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo . 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 
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VOL.  V.  NO.  98 
FIVE  CENTS 


OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN  S  PARTY 


SATURDAY;  DECEMBER  8,  1917 


•>  & :  -v 


Rollin  Kirby  in  the  New  York  World 


OF  COURSE! 


National  Woman’s  party 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  822  CONNECTICUT  AVE., WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 


Connecticut,  4S6  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  822  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing 
ington,  D.  C.  T el.  Main  5436 
Illinois,  116  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts ,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 


New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 


Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of 
party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty  five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Rice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasure* 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Literature 

Miss  Katharine  Mullen 

Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs-  V»e0rf ev°de  ‘ 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Dons  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  CaL 


National  Departments 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

Organization 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 
Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Political 

Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 

Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstem 


National  Organizers 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Berta  Crone 
Miss  Sarah  Grant 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White  , 

1026  So.  32d  St.,  Birmingham 

Arizona  . 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Sweek,  Tucson 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 

Colorado  „ 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler  . 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  llilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
822  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 

Georgia  . 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 

Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Begga 
Rathdura 

Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel  . 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


Miss  Natalie  Gray 
Miss  Alice  Henkie 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich 


Miss  Katharine  Mullen 
Miss  Jane  Pincus 
Miss  Margery  Ross 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

070  26th  St..  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Nell  Ainslie  Anthony 
1227  Polk  Street,  Topeka 
Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 

2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs  M  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine  ..  .  , 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 

Mas*achn 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belche* 

Framingham 

Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detrait 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 
Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
T  arkson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Montana 

Miss  Mary  O’Neil  (acting) 

Montana  Hotel,  Butte 

Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 

214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  1  A  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Nina  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fe 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 

125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 

North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oklahoma  _  , 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hasley,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Ingham 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  E  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  Glines 
113  Comstock  Ave. 

Providence 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.  Route  8 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  KnoxTtui 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 

909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 

Utah 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 

2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
West  Virginia 

Miss  Florence  Hoge 
Edgewood,  Wheeling 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman.  Mrs.  John  Rogers.N.  Y. 


Secretary  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


3frs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Wrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dni-. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  CVrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  At.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

VIrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  ), 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  low* 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis 
Mrs.  William  G.  Brown,  W.  Vn. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  V 
Mrs  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  Utah 
Mrs.  Rose  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R  P.  Crump,  Miss, 
sir*  Lucius  M.  Cothbert,  Cal 


Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn 
Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  William  Fioyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C, 
Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Ma. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupncr,  C*l. 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N  Y 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Trwin,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  KJng,  Wash. 


Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Itlaho_ 

Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 
Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Coat. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Airs.  Henry  Moskowitz.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray.  Md. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Wari;en,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C- 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippcn,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y- 
Airs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Aril. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Mis9  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Airs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen.  Ore 
Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C, 
Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Airs.  Shelley  Tollhurst.  Cal. 

Airs.  Samuel  Untermejer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  ,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Arht. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont 
Mrs.  Fanny  Blnotnfield  Zeislev,  III 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  So.  32d  St.,  Birmingham 

Arieona 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Sweek 
Tucson 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

First 

Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb  (Acting) 
Kentfield 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
41 S  Court  St.,  Redding 
Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 

2S00  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 
248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fresno 
Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach 
20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood 
4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 
Colorado 
First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long 
2070  Colorado  Blvd.,  Denver 
Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble 
706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 
Third 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
29 IS  High  Street,  Pueblo 
Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 
S4S  Grand  Ave.,  Grand  Junction 
Connecticut 
First 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift 
Farmington 
Second 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  Ely 

181  Washington  St.,  Norwich 
Third 

Mrs.  David  S.  Rivkin 

Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 
Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 
312  Healy  Bldg.,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  Frederick  Walker 
Blackfoot 
Illinois 
First 

Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle 
5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Third 

Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Seventh 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
33  Bellvue  PI.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs  Blanche  E  Howe 
Freeport 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Davis  Ewing 

1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 
Eighteenth 

Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S  3rd  St.,  Champain 
Indiana 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Flora  R.  Wagner 
712  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Zoe  Park 

1033  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 
First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Roberts 

200  N.  Valley  St.,  Kansas  City 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans  (Temporary) 
Manhattan 

Seventh 

Mrs.  John  Chapman 
Great  Bend 


Eighth 

Mrs.  Thor  Jager 

1257  N.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Wichita 

Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 

2016  Third  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Grahama-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Whitehouse 
42  Deering  St,  Portland 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard 
Cambridge 
Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson 
507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimora 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter 
Badger  Farm,  Holden 
Fifth 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 
3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Seventh 

Miss  Margaret  Kennedy 
49  Willow  St.,  Lawrence 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrej 
47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Thirteenth 

Miss  OJive  Mills  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 
First 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen 
100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford 
Adrian 
Third 

Mrs.  Herbert  Statler 
445  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo 
Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Leasing 
Tenth 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Jennison, 

North  Farragut  St.,  Bay  City 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling 
Marquette 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Dunk, 

99  Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit 
Minnesota 
First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller 
406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lea 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart 
Mankato 
Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed 
Fairbault 
Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 
915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller 
Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin 

121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 
Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 
Nebraska 
Sixth 

Miss  Wilma  Wood, 

1717  J  Street,  Lincoln 
Nevada 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Bonnifield 
Winnemucca 
New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley 
35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle 
208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Third 

Mrs.  Frank  Pattison 
Colonia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts 
421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Seventh 

Mrs.  George  G.  Scott 
899  Valley  Road,  Montclair 
Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr 
822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 


Ninth 

Mrs.  Charles  Fisk 
67  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B.  Mead 
266  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange 

New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Nina  Otero  Warren 
Santa  Fe 

New  York 
First 

Mrs.  Lewis  Delafield 
20  W.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes 
Hillside  Court,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Phillip  Comstock 
415  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane 
91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence 

177  MacDougal  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keehn 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Robert  Niles.  Jr. 

507  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Seventeenth 
Mrs.  Walter  Chambers 

161  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 
Mrs.  Marcus  Marks 
4  E.  94th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lucy  Eastman 
4  E.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-first 

Mrs.  Dryden  Brewer 

SOI  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable 
779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs.  Sherwood  Hard 
Nyack 

Twenty-sixth 

Mrs.  Abbie  K.  Townsend 
Patterson,  Putnam  Co. 
Twenty-seventh 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Muller 
Monticello 
Twenty-ninth 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook 
20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Hale 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 
Thirty-first 

Mrs.  R.  Paddock 
Malone 
Thirty-second 

Dr.  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 

Miss  Cornelia  Krumbhaar 
Cazenovia 

Thirty-third 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Spears 
26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 

Thirty-fourth 

Miss  Gertrude  Keegan 
Mutual  Security  Bldg.,  Binghampton 

Thirty-fifth 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard 
Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 

Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edward  Gould 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Payne 

17  E.  First  St.,  Corning 

Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth 
Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley 
The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East  Rochester 
Fortieth 

Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Olmstead 
56  High  St.,  Lockport 
Forty-first 

Mrs.  Fotheringham 

410  Birch  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-second 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Kendall 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Forty- third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger 

519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

First 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Adler 
Forest  Glen  Apt.,  Avondale 
Cincinnati 

Third 

Mrs.  Charles  Wood 

Oakwood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

M  s.  George  Dial 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 


Twelfth 

Miss  Florence  Ralstoa 
Shepard 

Oregon 

First 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Richardson 
1355  State  St.,  Salem 
Second 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  436,  Pendleton 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A-  McArthur 
561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
First 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob 
1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Fishstein 
1002  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Third 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Zelmanoff 
220  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenewalt 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer 
6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder 
400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton 
Wyncote 
Sixteenth 
Miss  Mary  Stecker 
Milton 
Seventeenth 
Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock 
Fayetteville,  R.  D.  No.  2 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 

South  Dakota 
First 

Mrs.  Frank  Weller, 

Mitchell 

Second 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird 
Watertown 

T  ennessee 
Second 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Knoxville 

Texas 

Eighth 

Mrs.  E.  Clinton  Murray 
2917  Jackson  St.,  Houston 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Durell  Miller 
Yoakum 
Tenth 

Miss  Sally  Sloan 
Brenham 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Charles  DeGroff 
Hotel  Ordendorff,  El  Paso 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen 
Maryvale 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 
Virginia 
Second 

Mrs.  Pauline  Adams 
601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Y.  T.  Snydor 
438  N.  Washington  St.,  Petersburg 
Fifth 

Miss  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virgilina 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey 
.  R-  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Anna  Jones 
Appomattox 
Washington 
Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson 
3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert 

Excelsior  and  Yakima  Ave.,  Yakima 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice 
714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell 

1016  Clark  St.,  Stevens  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane 
Cody 


Notes  of  the  Week 


The  Government  and  Women 

1SS  JANET  RANKIN,  Representative  from 
Montana,  has  introduced  into  the  House  a 
bill  to  restore  citizenship  to  American 
women  who  have  married  foreigners.  Chairman 
Burnett  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Committee  has  announced  that  he  will  grant  a 
hearing  on  it  immediately.  Miss  Rankin  will 
press  strongly  for  its  passage  and  as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  says :  “The  powerful  vote  in  the  suf¬ 
frage  states  entitles  Miss  Rankin  to  all  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  can  be  given  her.” 

This  naturalization  bill,  the  need  of  which  has 
been  felt  keenly  for  years,  has  been  agitated  by 
such  women  as  Inez  Milholland  Boissevian,  her¬ 
self  an  alien  through  her  marriage  with  a  Dutch 
citizen.  The  war  has  now  made  the  bill  of  vital 
importance  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  women  married  to  Germans  and  Austrians. 
The  message  of  President  Wilson  to  Congress, 
in  which  the  one  mention  of  women  was  the 
recommendation  that  women  be  subjected  to  the 
espionage  act  as  well  as  men,  thus  making  out¬ 
laws  of  American  women  married  to  alien 
enemies,  brings  to  a  crisis  the  dissatisfaction  of 
women  with  the  laws  that  make  a  woman’s  citi¬ 
zenship  dependent  upon  her  husband,  and  with 
the  injustice  of  a  government  that  dares  keep 
women  disfranchised  and  yet  dispose  of  her 
rights. 

New  Forces  for  the  Amendment 

EW  YORK  state  suffragists  who  have 
worked  for  the  enfranchisement  of  New 
York  women  for  78  years  will  now  turn  their 
political  power  to  the  bigger  fight  for  the  federal 
amendment.  The  state  suffrage  party,  meeting 
last  week  in  its  49th  annual  convention,  adopted 
a  new  platform,  the  first  two  planks  of  which 
are: 

As  an  organization  to  remain  non-partisan. 

To  campaign  against  candidates  who  oppose  the 
federal  amendment. 

“Our  country  sets  an  example  that  we  may  fol¬ 
low,”  said  Mrs.  Norman  Whitehouse,  making  a 
spirited  appeal  to  New  York  women  to  demand 
suffrage  now  as  a  war  measure  with  all  their 
voting  strength. 

“It  is  sending  its  armies  abroad,  our  husbands, 
our  sons,  to  fight,  not  for  any  advantage  of  its 
own,  but  for  democracy.  We  may  in  the  same 
manner  take  our  forces  to  Washington  and  there 
fight  peacefully  for  democracy.  If  we  make  this 
our  first  object  we  shall  be  putting  promptly  to 
the  best  advantage  the  service  of  that  same 
human  liberty  for  which  we  have  worked  so  long 
unarmed — our  new,  our  powerful  weapon  of 
votes.  Let  us  test  our  new  weapon  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  our  sisters.” 

The  New  York  Times,  still  blind  to  the  truth 
that  women’s  struggle  for  enfranchisement  is  one 
of  the  greatest  awakenings  to  democracy  in  the 


development  of  the  world — a  force  that  must  be 
given  scope — comments  on  this  platform  from  a 
point  of  view  typical  of  many  old  school  poli¬ 
ticians  not  yet  awake  to  the  implications  of  a 
United  States  at  war :  “The  almost  invariable 
support  of  the  federal  plank  by  Socialists  and 
other  radicals,  while  many  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  refuse  to  endorse  it,  was  cited  last 
night  by  politicians,  who  tried  to  forecast  the 
effect  of  this  decision  upon  the  woman  vote  next 
November.  There  were  those  who  took  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  outlook.” 

That  women  increasingly  believe  they  are  for¬ 
warding  an  efficient  democracy  by  fighting  for 
federal  suffrage  is  clear  enough  to  real  politi¬ 
cians  of  all  parties.  The  rapid  advance  of  the 
amendment  to  victory  proves  it. 

Use  of  Energy 

VERY  vestige  of  partisanship  must  be 

w  j  thrown  to  the  winds,  every  party  line  must 
be  obliterated.  This  Congress  must  realize  that 
the  greatest  need  of  this  country  and  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  winning  of  the  war,  the  downfall  of 
Germany  and  her  allies,  the  triumph  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Every  energy  must  be  exerted,  every  re¬ 
source  must  be  at  the  command  of  the  nation, 
nothing  must  be  eliminated  which  will  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  war  by  the 
United  States  and  her  allies.” 

Representative  Johnson,  of  Washington  state, 
just  back  from  the  European  battle-fronts  and 
from  an  investigation  of  the  industrial  side  of 
the  war  in  England,  France  and  Belgium,  has 
this  comment  to  make  on  the  need  for  greater 
co-operation  of  forces  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  federal 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage.  He  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  work  for  it  in  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  pieces  of 
legislation  to  back  up  the  military  program  of 
this  country. 

Waste  of  Women 

R.  JOHN  BARRETT,  director-general  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  now  at  work  for 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  on  a  plan  for 
uniting  the  American  republics  in  an  anti-German 
league,  recently  addressed  Chicago  women  on 
women’s  part  in  the  war. 

“This  war,”  he  said,  “will  be  won  or  lost,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  attitude  of  the  women  of  the  country. 
I  base  this  not  alone  on  my  own  opinion,  but  that 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  generals  of  England, 
France  and  Italy,  with  whom  I  conversed  during 
my  visit  to  those  countries  and  to  the  battle  line 
in  France.  Women  form  the  great  reserve  lines 
of  the  nations  in  this  struggle.  Just  as  long  as 
they,  by  words,  deeds,  sentiment  and  action,  no 
matter  how  great  the  toll  upon  lives  of  their 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers  and  sons,  stand  firm, 
the  war  will  be  continued  toward  victory,  and  no 
longer.” 


Every  observer,  even  Mr.  Root,  who  brings 
back  anything  of  the  European  experience  won 
in  this  war,  sees  the  force  of  women  in  the  new 
co-ordination  vital  in  a  fighting  state.  Always 
on  their  return  from  Europe  they  are  struck  by 
the  provincialism  of  the  United  States  in  its 
subjection  and  waste  of  women. 

Suffrage  in  Belgium 

THE  party  of  Congressmen  who  have  re¬ 
turned  from  the  war  fronts  for  the  opening 
of  Congress  report  Belgium  waiting  only  for  the 
power  again  to  govern  itself  before  enfranchis¬ 
ing  women.  King  Albert  told  them  of  his  strong 
conviction  for  woman  suffrage  and  said  that  one 
of  the  first  internal  reforms  of  the  government, 
when  restored,  would  be  the  granting  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  in  the  kingdom. 

Irishwomen  Demand  Suffrage 

THE  Irish  convention,  still  sitting  in  Dublin 
to  consider  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  ques¬ 
tion,  has  received  this  letter  from  the  Irish¬ 
women’s  Suffrage  Federation: 

“We  earnestly  trust  that  the  claims  of  women 
to  enfranchisement  are  receiving  your  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  draft 
a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  which  will  fail 
to  make  provision  for  the  granting  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  vote  to  Irishwomen.  The  exclusion  of 
women  from  participation  in  the  new  Irish  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  lead  to  the  greatest  discontent  and 
unrest.  We  consider  it  superfluous  to  remind 
you  of  the  great  demand  existing  amongst  Irish¬ 
women  that  their  claims  to  justice  and  citizen¬ 
ship  shall  immediately  be  granted.” 

Under  the  present  government  Irishwomen  will 
be  enfranchised  with  Englishwomen  by  the  new 
British  franchise  bill.  They  are  therefore  espe¬ 
cially  concerned  with  the  new  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  unbelievable,  however,  that  any  Irish 
government  would  fail  to  give  the  fullest  fran¬ 
chise  possible  to  Irishwomen,  who  like  the  women 
in  Russia,  have  suffered  oppression  equally  with 
the  men,  and  together  with  the  men  have  fought 
for  Ireland’s  liberty. 

Prussia  Gets  Ahead 

THE  Prussian  government  will  this  week  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  for  franchise  reform  in  the 
Diet.  The  bill  provides  for  “a  single  vote  by 
secret  ballot  to  every  Prussian  over  twenty-five.” 
This,  of  course,  will  not  enfranchise  Prussian 
women,  Prussia,  like  the  United  States,  still  work¬ 
ing  out  its  government  in  terms  of  men  only.  It 
is  noteworthy,  however,  that  Prussia  regards 
franchise  reform  as  a  “war  measure.” 
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The  Woman’s  Party  Conference  at  the  Capital 


THE  Advisory  Council  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  being  held 
this  week  in  Washington  has 
been  almost  overnight  turned 
to  a  conference  of  victory. 
Alice  Paul,  national  chairman; 
Lucy  Burns  and  twenty-nine 
suffrage  workers  representing 
every  section  of  the  country, 
were  released  from  prison  just 
before  the  conference,  after 
scoring  a  complete  victory  over 
the  government  which  realized, 
though  late,  that  the  suppres¬ 
sion  by  force  of  women  fight¬ 
ing  for  liberty,  would  not  solve 
the  suffrage  problem  in  this 
country. 

The  conference  met  to  con¬ 
sider  the  strategic  movements 
of  the  national  organization 
through  the  coming  year,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States, 
convened  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  conference.  The 
fact  that  the  government  had 
been  forced  to  release  all  suf¬ 
fragists,  abandoning  for  the 
first  time  in  months  their 
stand  that  petitioning  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  illegal,  makes  un¬ 
usually  interesting  the  deliber¬ 
ations  in  Washington. 

The  present  conference  has 
brought  to  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  not  only  the  heads  of  the 
National  Departments  and  the 
State  Chairmen  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  but  also 
District  Chairmen  from  many 
States,  and  both  men  and 
women  who  have  been  stirred 
to  indignation  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration  toward 
legitimate  suffrage  propaganda 
in  Washington. 

AMONG  the  notable 
women  who  are  in 
Washington  are:  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Carlisle,  State  chair¬ 
man  of  California;  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kent,  of  California;  Dr. 
Caroline  Spencer,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Colorado;  Mrs.  M. 
Toscan  Bennet  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
H.  Day,  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  Connecticut; 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  State 
Chairman ;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jones 
Bartlett;  Mrs.  Annie  Porritt, 
Connecticut ;  Mrs.  Florence 


PROGRAM 

CONFEERENCE  OF  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE 

National  Woman’s  Party 

Conference  Headquarters,  Rauscher’s,  1034  Connecticut  Avenue. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  0,  9  P.  M. 

Rauscher’s — 1034  Connecticut  Avenue. 


Reception  by  the  District  op  Columbia  Branch  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  10  A.  M. 

Rauscher’s — 1034  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  of  New  York,  Chairman,  Presiding. 

Report  of  Advisory  Council  Work — General  Discussion. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  Advisory  Council,  State  Chairmen,  Heads  of  Departments  Elected 
Officers,  and  Guests  to  Receive  Committee  from  the  National  Party. 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Chairman. 

Appointment  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Proposals  of  the  National  Party  by  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins  of  New  Jersey  and  Mr. 
Allan  McCurdy  of  New  York,  Members  Executive  Committee  National  Party. 

Speakers. 

"  A  REPORT  OF  THE  PAST  WORK  AND  OUTLINE  OF  FUTURE  PLANS.” 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

“  WOMEN  VOTERS  AND  THE  AMENDMENT.” 

Miss  Anne  Martin, 

ViceChairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Party. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  10  A.  M. 

Rauscher’s — 1034  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Meeting  of  National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen  and  Heads  of  Departments  to 
Discuss  Plans  for  Closer  co-operation. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles  of  Delaware,  Presiding. 

Election  of  Chairmen  and  Secretary  of  National  Committre. 

2:30  P.  M. 

Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council,  State  Chairmen,  Heads  of  Departments,  Elected 

Officers,  and  Guests. 

Mrs.  John  Rogers  of  New  York,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARTY. 

Speakers. 

“  LEGISLATIVE  SITUATION.” 

Miss  Maud  Younger  of  California. 

7:30  P.  M. 

Dinner  in  Honor  of  Released  Pickets. 

Mrs.  Toscan  Bennett  of  Connecticut,  Toastmistress. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright  of  Washington, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

Speakers. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Walsh. 

Hon.  George  B.  Francis, 

Member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

Released  Suffrage  Pickets. 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  3  P.  M. 

Mass  Meeting — Belasco  Theatre. 

Mrs.  O.  Ii.  P.  Belmont  of  New  York,  Presiding. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hepburn  of  Connecticutt,  Chairman. 

Speakers. 

Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone. 

Miss  Rose  Winslow  of  New  York. 

Miss  Maud  Younger  of  California. 

PRESENTATION  OF  PINS  TO  THE  RELEASED  PICKET  PRISONERS. 

By  Mrs.  William  Kent  of  California. 

IMMEDIATEEY  FOLLOWING  MASS  MEETING. 

Reception  in  Honor  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Raleigh  Hotel. 

Hostess — Mrs.  Howard  Gould  of  New  York. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Arrangements — Mrs.  William  Kent  of  California. 

For  reservations  for  the  dinner,  at  $1.50  a  plate,  write  to  Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright. 

The  address  of  each  of  the  above  is:  National  Woman’s  Party,  822  Connecticut  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Bayard  Hilles,  State  Chair¬ 
man  ;  Mrs.  Victor  Du  Pont,  Sr. ; 
Mrs.  E.  Paul  Du  Pont,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Bringhurst,  State 
Committee,  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Speakman,  State  Committee ; 
Mrs.  Annie  Arniel,  Delaware; 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan  and  Miss 
Susan  Post,  Florida;  Mrs.  Bea¬ 
trice  Castleton,  State  Chair¬ 
man,  Georgia ;  Miss  Ella  J. 
Abeel,  State  Chairman;  Mrs. 
William  U.  Watson,  Mrs.  Lola 
Maverick  Lloyd,  Miss  Alice 
Henkle,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  of  the  National  Advis¬ 
ory  Council ;  Mrs.  Avery  Coon- 
ley,  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  Illinois;  Mrs.  K.  L. 
Wolfe,  Indiana;  Miss  Iris  Cal- 
derhead,  Kansas ;  Miss  Edith 
Callahan,  State  Chairman, 
Kentucky;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham 
Bankston,  State  Chairman ; 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Graham  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana;  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 
Maine;  Mrs.  Donald  Hooker, 
State  Chairman;  Miss  Lucy 
Branham,  Miss  Gladys  Greiner, 
Miss  Julia  Emory,  Maryland; 
Mrs.  Agnes  Morey,  National 
Advisory  Council;  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Morey,  Miss  Grace  Hen- 
shaw.  State  vice-chairman ; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Mrs. 
Lewis  Bement,  Massachusetts; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore,  State 
Chairman;  Mrs.  George  Hen- 
drie  and  Miss  Margaret 
Whittemore,  Michigan ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Colvin,  State  Chairman; 
Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  National 
Advisory  Council,  Minnesota; 
Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  Mrs.  Ella 
Morton  Dean,  Montana;  Miss 
Doris  Stevens,  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Nebraska; 
Miss  Anne  Martin,  National 
Vice-Chairman,  Nevada;  Miss 
Sallie  Hovey,  State  Chairman, 
New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  State  Chairman;  Mrs. 
George  G.  Scott,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Rose,  Miss  Minnie  D.  Abbott, 
New  Jersey;  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont,  State  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Robert  Adamson,  Mrs.  William 
Colt,  Miss  Crystal  Eastman, 
Miss  Marion  May,  Miss  Vida 
Milholland,  Mrs.  John  Winters 
Brannan,  Miss  Lucy  Burns, 
Mrs.  Ada  Chase  Dudley,  Mrs. 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Close  of  Suffrage  Battle  Predicted 


THE  Administration  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  putting  the  national  suffrage  amendment  through  the  House  next  week. 
It  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  matter  and  to  end  the  demonstrations  at  the  White  House  gates.  It  knows  that  nothing  short  of 
favorable  action  on  the  amendment  will  end  this  agitation  for  democracy  at  home  which  is  increasingly  embarrassing  to  a  government 
waging  a  war  abroad  in  the  name  of  democracy.  To  bring  up  the  amendment  now,  and  then  deliberately  to  defeat  it,  would  be  a  blunder 
greater  than  any  this  government  has  yet  been  guilty  of.  It  would  intensify  instead  of  ending  the  agitation.  The  only  reasonable  purpose 
in  a  vote  at  this  time  is  the  passage  of  the  amendment.  The  democratic  leaders  have  been  taught  by  lobbyists  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  that  a  mere  record  vote  which  defeats  the  amendment  is  worse  than  no  vote  at  all;  that  only  its  passage  can  satisfy  us,  and  relieve 
the  President  and  the  Administration  from  the  onus  of  obstructing  a  measure  the  West  is  demanding  with  growing  determination  at  a  time 
when  war  problems  must  be  met  and  the  approaching  congressional  elections  faced. 

We  have  more  than  a  majority  of  both  Houses  safe  for  the  amendment.  The  President  and  the  President  alone  can  supply  the  difference 
between  what  we  have  and  the  two-thirds  we  need  to  insure  its  passage.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  President  to  give  this  support  and  to 
rid  the  Administration  of  an  embarrassing  situation. — Anne  Martin,  Vice-Chairman  National  Woman’s  Party. 


THE  opening  day  of  Congress  found  members 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  from  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  knocking  at  the  members’ 
doors  with  renewed  hope  and  determination. 
Among  the  lobbyists  were  the  prisoners  who  had 
just  been  released  from  the  government  jail  as 
a  result  of  their  hunger  strike  protest.  Members 
were  eager  to  hear  from  the  prisoners  themselves 
the  truth  about  the  treatment  the  women  had 
received  at  Occoquan  workhouse  and  the  jail. 
They  had  been  hearing  across  country  confusing 
reports  and  plenty  of  misrepresentation  of  facts 
in  the  press. 

"While,  of  course,  I  have  always  been  opposed 
to  picketing,  I  can  find  no  words  strong  enough 
to  express  my  condemnation  for  the  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  the  women  received  for  so  mild  an  offense,” 
said  one  Congressman.  .  .  .  “While  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  suffrage  I  have  been  so 
aroused  over  the  treatment  of  the  women  at  Oc¬ 
coquan  that  I  have  decided  to  vote  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Amendment  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure 
a  Congressional  investigation  of  that  institution.” 

"If  my  vote  is  needed  to  carry  the  amendment 
‘over  the  top,’  I  will  vote  for  it,”  said  a  member 
from  Louisiana,  heretofore  opposed. 

NOTHING  contributed  more  to  the  feeling  of 
certain  victory  than  the  announcement  by 
Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Senator 
Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  that  they  would  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment.  “In  order  to  democratize 
the  nation,  to  help  democratize  the  world,  and 
last  but  not  least,  to  democratize  war,  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  for  the  national  woman  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment,”  said  Senator  Gore,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  staunchest  opponents  of  nation-wide  suffrage 
up  to  this  time. 

“I  have  just  talked  with  about  ten  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  this  morning,”  said  a  Republican  member 
from  New  York,  “and  I  find  that  the  unanimous 
opinion  is  that  the  amendment  will  carry.”  .  .  . 
“All  the  Democratic  members  from  New  York 
will,  I  believe,  support  the  measure,”  said  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  member  from  New  York.  ...  “I  will 
work  for  it  at  the  Republican  caucus  and  will 
talk  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  vote  for 
it,”  said  a  Pennsylvania  Representative. 

OTH  parties  are  claiming  heavy  support 
U  for  the  amendment,”  said  Mrs.  Agnes 
Morey,  of  Boston.  “The  number  of  men  who 


have  come  over  since  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  perfectly  amazing.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  their  extreme  anxiety  least  we  think 
picketing  may  have  influenced  them  to  this  favor¬ 
able  position.  This  form  of  agitation  has  cer¬ 
tainly  kept  in  their  minds  the  disquieting  fact 
that  American  women  have  been  suffering  for  the 
cause  of  democracy.  And  it  has  made  them  feel 
shame  and  embarrassment  at  the  treatment  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  government.  Many  of  them 
have  been  shocked  for  the  first  time  into  the 
realization  that  women  really  love  liberty  to  the 
point  of  enduring  extreme  pain  for  it.  This 
had  to  be  done  before  the  apathy  of  even  friendly 
men  could  be  penetrated  and  translated  to  action.” 

“I  am  opposed  to  suffrage,  but  if  the  party 
leaders  decide  to  support  it,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment,”  said  a  New  England  Democrat. 

Senator  Pittman,  of  Nevada,  and  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber,  of  North  Dakota,  have  also  been  won 
to  the  Federal  Amendment  since  their  adverse 
votes  on  it  in  the  Senate  in  1915. 

Even  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said  “While  I  am,  as  you  know,  opposed  and 
shall  vote  against  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  going 
through  immediately.” 

“The  democracy  argument  appeals  to  me. 
Please  do  not  quote  me  as  saying  ‘no.’  I  am  merely 
uncertain,”  said  a  member  from  Michigan. 

“I  will  vote  for  the  amendment  if  the  President 
tells  me  to,”  said  a  good  party  Democrat  from 
Florida.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  his  frank  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  heard  often  in  the  halls  by  suffrage 
lobbyists. 

An  occasional  member  could  be  found  who 
said  in  answer  to  an  appeal  to  give  nation-wide 
suffrage  to  women,  “My  wife  doesn’t  want  to 
vote.  Neither  does  my  daughter” — and  seemed 
to  feel  certain  that  the  matter  ended  there.  A 
still  more  occasional  law-maker  tried  to  revive  the 
“negro  question,”  and  one  or  two  got  eloquent 
about  the  precious  sovereignty  of  the  state. 

THESE  signs  of  hopeless  reaction  did  not, 
however,  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  every  prison- 
lobbyist  returning  from  the  Capitol.  “Every¬ 
thing  points  toward  an  early  victory,”  was  the 
unanimous  opinion. 

The  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  Mr. 
Webb,  announced  that  the  suffrage  amendment 
would  probably  be  reported  favorably  by  that 


committee  December  11  and  that  the  amendment 
would  undoubtedly  be  voted  upon  the  following 
week.  Every  member  of  the  conference  will 
lobby  diligently  during  the  coming  week  and  the 
gigantic  drive  for  a  favorable  vote  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  very  hour  the  vote  is  taken. 

Among  the  prison-lobbyists  and  others  who 
have  interviewed  their  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators,  are: 

Mrs.  Agnes  Morey,  Miss  Katharine  Morey,  of 
Boston;  Mrs.  Florence  Morrill,  Mrs.  Ida  Mae 
Waters,  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Baker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Catherine 
Flannagan,  Miss  Minnie  Henessy,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Ascough,  of  Connecticut;  Miss  Natallie  Gray,  of 
Colorado;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Selden  Rogers,  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Kendall,  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  Mrs.  Frank 
Payne,  Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  Miss 
Amy  Jungling,  Miss  Cynthia  Harris,  Mrs.  Peggy 
Johns,  Miss  Hattie  Kruger,  Mrs.  Paula  Jakobi, 
and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Hornesby,  Miss  Wills,  of  New 
York;  Miss  Berta  Crone,  of  Montana;  Miss  Iris 
Calderhead,  of  Kansas;  Miss  Julia  Emory,  Miss 
Gladys  Greiner,  of  Maryland;  Mrs.  Mary  Nolan, 
of  Florida;  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Graham, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham  Bankston,  of  New  Orleans; 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Minnie  Quay,  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Jenkins,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Miss 
Betty  Gram,  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Miss  Kate 
Heffelfinger,  Miss  Harriet  Dulles,  Miss  Ella  Rie- 
gel,  Miss  Elizabeth  McShane,  Miss  F.  Q.  San- 
ville,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Kate  Stafford,  of 
Oklahoma;  Miss  L.  J.  C.  Daniels,  of  Vermont; 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Mrs.  William  Kent,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Miss  Edith  Callahan,  of  Kentucky;  Mrs. 
Nelson  Whittemore,  of  Michigan. 

“Women  will  bring  an  early  peace?”  said  one 
Congressman.  .  .  .  “Women’s  votes  will  unify 
our  nation  in  its  war  for  democracy,”  said  an¬ 
other.  “Women  will  show  more  sacrifice  and 
more  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  democratic 
values  than  do  men.”  And  so  the  comments  ran. 
There  were  now  given  as  many  shades  of  reasons 
for  the  support  of  the  amendment  as  were  for¬ 
merly  offered  against  it. 

“The  Administration  shows  embarrassment  at 
every  turn.  They  can  do  nothing  less  than  pass 
the  amendment  after  the  frightful  persecution  of 
women  for  which  they  have  been  responsible. 
This  and  this  only  will  make  women  voters  for¬ 
get  to  retaliate,”  said  a  Caliafornit  woman  voter 
attending  the  conference. 
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Prussian  Government? 

A  Lawyer’s  Analysis  of  the  Present  Suffrage  Situation 

By  W.  A.  Crichton  Claike 


HAT  is  this  war  about? 

It  is  primarily  to  prevent  Prussian  men 
from  doing  to  American  men  that  which  Ameri¬ 
can  men  are  doing  to  American  women. 

The  Prussian  idea  is  to  dominate  the  world; 
to  rule  other  men  and  nations  against  their  will; 
to  negative  the  idea  that  just  government  de¬ 
pends  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

What  the  Prussians  have  threatened  to  do  to 
American  men,  the  latter  have  long  done  to 
American  women.  Prussian  rule  would  mean  that 
American  men  would  have  no  more  voice  in  the 
government  that  rules  them  than  American 
women.  Horrible  thought  I  More  horrible  still 
is  the  thought  that  American  women  would  have 
no  less  say  in  the  laws  imposed  on  them  under 
Prussian  rule  than  they  now  have  under  the  rule 
of  American  men.  So  that,  theoretically,  Prus¬ 
sian  domination  would  alter  the  status  of  men  but 
not  of  women. 

American  women  are  dominated  by  their  po¬ 
litical  superiors,  the  men;  they  are  ruled  against 
their  will ;  the  government  under  which  they  live 
does  not  depend  in  any  degree  upon  their  con¬ 
sent.  The  principle  of  no  taxation  without  rep¬ 
resentation  does  not  apply  to  women  in  either 
Prussia  or  the  United  States. 

ELIHU  ROOT  and  the  Supreme  Court  say 
that  the  vote  is  not  a  natural  right;  that  it 
is  merely  a  privilege  awarded  to  those  who  by 


virtue  of  intelligence  and  independence  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  use  it.  Therefore,  the  vote  is  awarded  to 
the  least  intelligent  and  least  independent  negro 
and  denied  to  the  most  intelligent  and  most  inde¬ 
pendent  white  woman. 

Root  and  the  Supreme  Court  are  right  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  vote  is  governed  by  ma¬ 
jority  rule  and  power,  and  not  by  justice  or 
natural  right.  The  strongest  and  most  numerous 
group  in  the  state  awards  to  or  withholds  the 
vote  from  other  men  at  its  pleasure.  And  so 
men,  as  the  strongest  political  power  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  state,  arbitrarily  withhold  the  vote  from 
women  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  Prus¬ 
sians  propose  to  withhold  it  from  the  men  they 
conquor. 

Up  until  the  present  war  the  anti-suffragists 
have  unconsciously  gloried  in  the  “might  makes 
right”  argument.  They  claimed  that  the  vote 
only  belonged  to  those  who  were  able  to  fight  for 
it,  and  that,  therefore,  men  as  fighting  creatures 
have  a  right  to  govern  non-fighting  women. 

The  argument  probably  never  will  be  used 
again ;  first,  because  women  are  as  willing  to 
fight  and  work,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  for 
their  country  as  the  men ;  and  second,  because 
the  argument  essentially  concedes  the  Prussian 
contention  that  the  strong  are  justified  in  ruling 
the  weak  even  against  their  consent. 

THERE  is  an  element  of  humor  in  this  peace¬ 
time  argument  that  those  who  do  not  fight 


shall  not  vote.  As  soon  as  the  present  war  broke 
out,  the  cry  went  up  in  every  country  for  the 
support  of  women — “Give  us  your  sons,  sweat¬ 
ers,  sweethearts,  socks  and  spouses,”  said  the 
statesmen,  “but  do  not  ask  anything  in  return. 
We  are  only  fighting  for  men’s  votes.  The 
women  have  none  to  fight  for.  We  only  seek  to 
make  male  democracy  safe.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  female  democracy.” 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
women  had  retorted:  “This  is  a  war  for  votes 
and  such  a  war  does  not  concern  women.  Give 
us  a  voice  in  democracy  and  then  we  will  work 
for  it.” 

There  are  those  who  will  say  it  is  far-fetched 
to  argue  that  our  boys  are  fighting  abroad  to 
prevent  Prussians  from  doing  to  us  that  which 
we  have  always  done  to  our  women,  and  yet  it 
is  literally  true.  The  Prussians,  if  conquerors, 
would  only  enslave  men  in  the  sense  that  they 
would  take  away  the  vote  in  the  way  that  men 
in  the  conquered  provinces  of  France  are  dis¬ 
franchised.  That  is  the  way  our  women  are 
treated. 

Curious,  is  it  not,  that  Mr.  Wilson  sees  the 
necessity  of  sending  millions  of  soldiers  abroad 
to  prevent  Prussians  from  depriving  men  of  the 
vote,  yet  he  will  not  even  send  a  message  to 
Congress  to  prevent  men  from  depriving  women 
of  the  vote? 


To  One  in  Prison 

To  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis 


SLEEPLESS  I  watch  the  night,  where  the 
great  stars 

Range  on  unfettered  through  Eternity 
And  the  gray  clouds  drift  free, 

And  marvel  Fate  could  cage  a  soul  like  thee, 

So  martyr-bright,  foredawning  Liberty, 

In  prison  bars. 

I  marvel  he  who  surged  the  ocean  swell 
And  loosed  the  winds,  that  they  forever  sweep 
All  cleansing  o’er  the  deep 
Would  for  a  moment  touch  thee  with  the  strains 
Of  jailers’  hands  and  in  a  place  of  chains 
’Tomb  in  a  cell. 


Sure  seems  it  that  if  any  right  there  be, 

Or  truth  or  courage  in  the  souls  of  men, 

Or  love  or  loyalty, 

Some  flash  had  riven  thy  vile  prison  pen, 
Blinding  thy  foes,  lighting  thee  forth  again 
Radiant  and  free. 

Helpless  I  can  but  pray,  brave  heart,  to  thee 
That  thy  high  courage  fail  not.  It  may  be 
He  who  through  darkness  cast 
The  undying  stars,  ever  to  flame  above, 

May  through  thy  sorrows  dawn  some  world- 
light  vast 

As  thy  all-giving  love. 


— Frank  Stephens. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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Is  the  President’s  Education  Finished? 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  rote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon  ^ 

In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

J^uary  12  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  oa  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


T  N  his  message  to  Congress  December  4  the  President  re-stated  the  war  aims 
A  of  America,  and  in  sounding  periods  declared  again  that  the  present  world  war 
is  a  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

“It  is  because  it  is  for  us  a  war  of  high  disinterested  purpose,  in  which  all 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are  banded  together  for  the  vindication  of  a  right, 
a  war  for  the  preservation  of  our  nation  and  of  all  that  it  has  held  dear  of  principle 
and  of  purpose,  that  we  feel  ourselves  doubly  constrained  to  propose  for  its  out¬ 
come  only  that  which  is  righteous  and  of  irreproachable  intention.  .  . 

“We  have  not  forgotten  any  ideal  or  principle  for  which  the  name  of  America 
has  been  held  in  honor  among  the  nations  and  for  which  it  has  been  our  glory 
to  contend  in  the  great  generations  that  went  before  us,”  declared  the  President. 

Throughout  this  historic  document,  blandly  ignoring  the  twenty  million 
women  who,  whether  they  consent  to  it  or  not,  are  being  conscripted  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  war,  the  President  recommended  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war 
against  Austria,  the  control  of  water  power  sites,  export  trade  combination,  rail¬ 
way  legislation  and  the  expediting  of  appropriation  legislation. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  women,  representing  as  many  thousands,  protest¬ 
ing  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
government,  might  have  suffered  arrests,  imprisonments,  indignities,  persecutions 
at  the  hands  of  this  government,  in  vain,  for  any  indication  that  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  the  dictator  of  the  re-convened  War  Congress,  gave  of  having  heard  of  that 
heroic  protest  for  liberty  here. 

The  belief  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  in  the  Administration’s  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  for  democracy— already  shaken 
by  Occoquan  and  those  shameful  chapters  which  preceded  it — can  only  be  restored 
by  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the  nation. 

d  he  unmistakable  demand  of  the  country  was  heeded  when  the  women  who 
had  suffered  indignities  and  cruelties  at  the  hands  of  the  government  appointees 
for  demanding  liberty,  were  summarily  released  last  week  by  the  same  machinery 
which  had  imprisoned  them. 

That  retreat  from  a  difficult  position  was  a  compromise,  not  a  solution,  on  the 
part  of  the  Administration. 

\\  omen  believe  that  when  the  question  of  the  liberties  of  American  women 
comes  up  for  a  vote  early  in  this  session  of  Congress,  the  old  Administration 
enemies  of  suffrage  will  be  found  to  have  mysteriously  reversed  their  position. 

If  this  is  not  the  result,  then  there  is  mockery  in  the  President’s  final  verbose 
piayei  in  this  latest  war  message;  and,  at  the  expense  of  their  own  lives  and  their 
own  health,  the  women  of  this  nation  must  continue  the  education  in  democracy 
of  the  man  in  the  White  House. 
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Occoquan — An  Arraignment  of  the  Government 

By  Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan 


'THE  government  authorities  have  now  expended  their  whole  arsenal  of  force  against  the  picketing;  and  without  avail.  They  have  mobbed, 
arrested,  jailed,  workhoused,  starved,  forcibly  fed  and  manhandled  women  who  are  universally  admitted  to  be  women  of  great  intelligence, 
devotion,  courage,  and  refinement  and  whose  only  offense  was  standing  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  with  banners  inscribed  with  quo¬ 
tations  from  Woodrow  Wilson’s  writings.  They  persisted  in  this  course  because  they  believe  it  imperative  to  keep  suffrage  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  s  attention  as  a  war  measure;  and  they  have  always  believed  and  have  been  assured  by  the  best  of  lawyers  that  they  were  within  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  to  “peacefully  petition.” 

The  government’s  effort  to  put  a  forcible  stop  to  picketing  has  failed.  What  will  be  the  next  move? 

Probably  the  passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Federal  Amendment. — Gilson  Gardner,  in  the  Miami  Daily  Metropolis,  November  21 


A  REPORTER  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  on  November  27,  intimates  that  pick¬ 
eting  might  endanger  the  President’s  life  because 
it  attracts  crowds  and  some  one  might  assassi¬ 
nate  him.  All  I  can  see  is  that  the  danger  is  all 
to  the  pickets  and  not  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  safe.  The  pickets  have  already  had 
a  shot  fired  at  them  in  the  Cameron  house,  and 
now  they  have  been  deliberately  terrorized  and 
almost  killed  by  the  President’s  officials.  It  is 
not  dark  Russia  I  am  now  to  tell  of,  but  so- 
called  enfranchised  America. 

There  is  a  law  against  the  dishonorable  use 
of  the  American  flag,  and  in  the  name  of  that 
law  I  call  upon  the  government  to  forbid  the 
flying  of  our  flag  over  the  prison  at  Occoquan, 
where  thirty  American  women  were  tortured  un¬ 
der  the  direct  orders  of  high  government  officials 
or  by  their  acquiescence. 

The  superintendent  of  the  prison  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  three  commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Louis  Brownlow, 
Gwynne  Gardiner  and  Knight.  These  three  il¬ 
legally  passed  over  Judge  Mullowney’s  sentence 
to  the  District  jail — where  at  least  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  decently  humane — and  railroaded  us  to 
the  Occoquan  work-house,  where  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  W.  H.  Whittaker,  is  known  to  be  a  man 
of  insane  cruelty. 

The  plan  last  July,  when  sixteen  of  us  were 
first  committed  to  the  work-house,  was  plainly 
to  break  us  down  by  inflicting  extraordinary  hu¬ 
miliations  upon  us — crowding  us  in  with  negro 
prostitutes,  forcing  us  to  bathe  before  a  matron 
and  a  negro  prisoner,  denying  us  every  decency 
of  personal  life — no  combs,  no  tooth  brushes,  no 
toilet  paper — the  only  soap,  one  small  piece  used 
in  common  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  dormitory. 

The  head  matron  took  several  occasions  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  danger  of  communicable  diseases  or 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  fellow  in¬ 
mates  were  the  “scum  of  the  Washington  pros¬ 
titutes.”  The  manner  of  the  superintendent  and 
matron  was  of  uncalled  for  rudeness.  They  went 
out  of  their  way  to  give  us  all  sorts  of  petty 
orders  with  coarse  impertinence. 

THIS  plan  failed  to  stop  our  peaceful  legal 
picketing.  On  November  10  forty-one 
women  of  the  National  Woman’s  party  picketed 
the  White  House  gates.  Then  the  plan  of  ter¬ 
rorizing  us  was  conceived  and  carried  out  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  yet  been  told.  The  scene 
that  took  place  in  the  reception  room  of  the 


work-house  on  the  night  of  November  14  was  of 
incredible,  infamous  cruelty. 

Nothing  that  we  know  of  German  frightfulness, 
short  of  murdering  and  maiming  noncombatants, 
could  exceed  the  brutality  that  was  used  towards 
us.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  matter  how  we  be¬ 
haved,  Whittaker  had  determined  to  attack  us 
as  part  of  the  government  plan  to  suppress  pick¬ 
eting. 

Our  only  offense  had  been  to  ask  to  see  and 
insist  upon  seeing  the  superintendent.  We  waited 
two  hours;  then  he  appeared — in  a  rage.  Mrs. 
Lewis  stepped  forward  as  our  spokesman. 

“Mr.  Whittaker,  I  have  a  statement  to  make 
to  you.” 

She  got  no  further.  Without  waiting  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say,  Whittaker  gave  the  word, 
and  his  terrible  guards  began  the  attack. 

Its  totally  unexpected  ferocity  stunned  us.  I 
saw  two  men  seize  Mrs.  Lewis,  lift  her  from  her 
feet  and  catapult  her  through  the  doorway.  I 
saw  three  men  attack  Miss  Burns,  twisting  her 
arms  behind  her  and  then  two  other  men  grasp 
her  shoulders.  There  were  six  to  ten  guards  in 
the  room  and  many  others  collected  on  the 
porch — forty  to  fifty  in  all.  These  all  rushed  in 
with  Whittaker  when  he  first  entered. 

Instantly  the  room  was  in  havoc.  The  guards 
brought  from  the  male  prison  fell  upon  us.  I 
saw  Miss  Lincoln,  a  slight  young  girl,  thrown  to 
the  floor.  Mrs.  Nolan,  a  delicate  old  lady  of 
seventy-three  was  mastered  by  two  men.  The 
furniture  was  overturned  and  the  room  was  a 
scene  of  havoc. 

Whittaker  in  the  center  of  the  room  directed 
the  whole  attack,  inciting  the  guards  to  every 
brutality. 

The  whole  group  of  women  were  thrown, 
dragged  and  hurled  out  of  the  office,  down  the 
steps  and  across  the  road  and  field  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  building,  where  another  group  of 
bullies  was  waiting  for  us.  The  assistant  super¬ 
intendent,  Captain  Ream,  was  one  of  these,  armed 
with  a  stick  which  he  flourished  at  us,  as  did 
another  man.  The  women  were  thrown  down 
roughly  on  benches. 

A  Miss  Day,  who  struggled  and  resented  the 
attack,  was  thrown  back  and  forth  over  the  back 
of  the  bench,  one  man  throttling  her  while  the 
other  two  were  at  her  shoulders  until  she  was 
dazed  and  half  unconscious. 

THE  guards  picked  us  out  one  by  one  as 
Ream  ordered — “take  another  one — throw 
her  ia”  This  all  meant  to  throw  us  in  the  cells. 


They  were  the  cells  of  the  men  prisoners.  I 
was  thrown  in  with  four  others  in  a  cell  with  a 
narrow  bed  and  dirty  blankets.  The  one  chair 
was  immediately  taken  out. 

The  water  closet  was  in  the  cell  in  full  view 
of  the  corridor  where  Whittaker  and  the  guards 
were  thrashing  about.  The  flushing  of  the  closets 
could  only  be  done  from  the  corridor.  We  were 
forced  to  ask  the  men  to  do  this — men  who  a 
moment  before  had  outrageously  attacked  us. 
They  flushed  the  closets  or  not  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  cell  door  opposite  was  opened  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  saw  Miss  Lincoln  and  spoke  across  to 
her.  “Are  you  all  right?” 

Instantly  Whittaker  and  the  guard  appeared. 

“Stop  that  1”  he  yelled  at  me,  “not  another  word 
from  your  mouth,  or  I  will  handcuff  you,  and 
gag  you,  and  put  you  in  a  straight  jacket  if  you 
say  another  word.” 

Not  a  woman  attendant  was  in  sight.  We  were 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  a  gang  of  prison 
thugs.  I  said  to  myself,  “No  mere  superintendent 
would  dare  to  do  this,  unless  he  was  assured  of 
the  most  powerful  political  backing.  He  is  evi¬ 
dently  ready  to  go  any  length.” 

IT  WAS  A  night  of  most  extreme  terror.  I 
thought  of  the  young  girls  who  were  with  us 
and  feared  the  extreme  of  outrage  upon  us.  I 
believe  that  this  fear  was  counted  upon  and  used 
as  a  weapon.  Not  a  woman  attendant  was  in 
sight.  The  guards  clanged  the  barred  doors,  and 
opened  them  upon  us  at  their  will,  gave  us  or 
denied  us  water — jeered  at  me  when  I  asked  for 
a  pillow  or  more  water.  No  food  of  any  kind 
was  offered  to  us. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  time  our  jailers 
made  an  attempt  to  break  us  down  by  the  mental 
torture  of  fear.  Every  detail  of  the  assault  upon 
us  and  our  treatment  in  the  cells  was  worked  up 
with  this  intent. 

For  instance,  Mrs.  Butterworth  was  warned  by 
a  guard  that  she  would  be  only  with  men — not  a 
woman  in  hearing.  Mrs.  Robertson  fainted  and 
when  regaining  consciousness  heard  Whittaker 
say: 

“I  have  handed  them  over  to  the  men;  they 
will  be  glad  to  get  their  hands  upon  them;  they 
will  treat  them  rough.” 

I  noticed  one  of  the  guards  had  a  billy  in  his 
hands.  There  were  idle  matrons  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories  that  might  readily  have  been  sent  to  the 
prison  to  look  after  us,  an  insure  decent  respect 
for  us  as  women. 
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AT  11  o’clock  Thursday  our  group  came  out 
fainting  and  ill — in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  shock,  and  indescribable  stunning  of  every 
faculty.  Added  to  this  was  my  anxiety  as  to 
the  fate  of  my  companions.  The  first  that  I 
learned  of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Burns  was  from 
Mrs.  Morey  on  Friday.  She  had  spent  the  night 
near  them  both.  She  was  in  the  same  cell  with 
Mrs.  Lewis,  and  saw  her  hurled  in  as  one  would 
throw  down  a  sack  of  rags.  She  fell  on  her 
knees  and  hard  against  the  wooden  bench.  There 
was  no  bed  in  that  cell. 

She  heard  Miss  Burns’  quiet  voice  gently  call¬ 
ing  out  to  each  one,  asking  how  she  was  and 
trying  to  reassure  them  all.  It  was  for  this,  and 
this  alone,  that  Whittaker  had  Miss  Burns  hand¬ 
cuffed  and  manacled  to  the  outer  bars.  Her 
arms  were  held  up  in  a  position  of  torture  and 
he  threatened  he  would  keep  her  there  all  night. 

On  this  same  day,  half  swooning,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees  in  the  doctor’s  office,  where  I  had  gone 
to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  lie  down.  I  was  in 


terror  of  another  attack  by  the  guards  every  mo¬ 
ment.  I  could  not  sleep  for  hours. 

It  can  hardly  be  believed,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  painful,  miserable  experiences  with 
bloodhounds  on  Friday  afternoon  was  a  further 
attempt  to  terrorize  us.  The  head  matron,  Mrs. 
Herndon,  suggested  that  we  take  a  walk  under 
the  care  of  the  sewing-room  matron.  She  led 
us  through  the  near-by  woods  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile — a  weary,  dazed,  exhausted 
group  of  faint  women,  stopping  constantly  to 
rest. 

On  our  way  back  we  heard  the  baying  of 
hounds  in  the  woods  very  near  us.  The  matron 
said,  “You  must  hurry  up,  the  bloodhounds  are 
loose.”  Miss  Findeisen  asked,  “Would  they  at¬ 
tack  us?”  “That’s  just  what  they  would  do,” 
she  answered  and  hurried  us  on  faster. 

The  baying  grew  louder  and  nearer  at  times 
and  then  more  distant  as  the  dogs  rushed  back 
and  forth.  They  were  very  close  to  us  when  we 
finally  reached  the  sewing  room. 


AN  HOUR  after  this  our  counsel,  Mr. 

O  Brien,  was  able  to  effect  an  entrance  to 
our  prison  and  to  see  us  alone— the  first  blessed 
evidence  that  our  friends  could  at  last  reach  us 
and  protect  us. 

If  proof  is  needed  that  the  Administration  is 
behind  this  outrageous  attempt  to  suppress  our 
campaign  for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  it 
can  be  found  in  the  following  fact :  When  Mrs. 
Morey  and  three  others  were  giving  their  names 
at  the  desk,  Whittaker  said  to  them,  “If  you 
will  promise  not  to  picket  again  I  will  release 
you  at  once.  I  will  take  you  back  to  Washington 
in  my  own  car  and  you  need  not  pay  your  fines.” 

Yet  people  say  we  were  arrested  for  obstruct¬ 
ing  traffic!  Surely  all  decent  men  and  women 
will  feel  that  to  have  such  a  man  as  Whittaker, 
with  his  cruel,  inhuman  spirit,  in  a  position  of 
absolute  power  over  the  unfortunate  criminals 
at  Occoquan,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  nation. 


Dr.  John  Winters  Brannan  on  Occoquan  Workhouse 


DR.  JOHN  WINTERS  BRANNAN,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Bellevue  and  the  Allied  Hospitals  of  New  York  City,  came  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  be  with  his  wife  during  her  trial  as  one  of  the  suffrage  pickets  who  was  ordered  released  from  Occoquan  workhouse 
and  sent  back  to  the  District  Jail.  Dr.  Brannan  made  the  following  statement  in  the  Federal  Courtroom  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Novem- 
*  ber  23,  1917. 


1FIND  Mrs.  Brannan  in  a  state  of  almost  com¬ 
plete  collapse  from  the  shocking  treatment  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected  in  Occoquan 
workhouse.  The  shock  of  what  she  has  suffered 
and  the  sufferings  of  others  that  she  has  witnessed 
have  undermined  her  health  to  the  point  where  I 
cannot  permit  her  to  continue  her  jail  sentence.  I 
shall  take  her  back  with  me  to  New  York,  but,  as 
she  herself  says,  she  lives  nearby  and  can  return 
if  she  is  again  needed. 

“Today  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
hear  my  wife’s  full  story,  though  I  have  been  in 
Washington  three  times  this  week,  attempting  to 
find  out  the  actual  conditions  of  her  imprisonment. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  me 
from  the  workhouse,  and  when  I  saw  her  last 
Sunday  Superintendent  Whittaker  insisted  upon 
being  present  at  the  interview,  and  would  not 
allow  me  to  ask  her  any  questions  concerning 
the  institution.  I  find  that  she  herself  was  twice 
warned  by  the  Superintendent  with  threats  that 
she  must  not  tell  me  anything  of  the  conditions 
in  the  workhouse. 

“When  I  went  through  the  workhouse  last 
Sunday  the  wards  and  lavatories  seemed  to  me 
to  be  clean.  I  found  out  afterward  that  the 
white  paint  which  impressed  me  has  been  put  on 
in  response  to  the  protests  of  earlier  suffrage 
prisoners,  that  it  is  only  a  blind  to  deeper  sinister 
conditions. 

“One  thing  I  did  notice  was  the  look  of  terror 
which  same  into  the  faces  of  all  the  women  pris¬ 


oners  when  Mr.  Whittaker  stepped  near  them. 

“From  my  wife’s  account  it  is  evident  the  suf¬ 
frage  prisoners  were  deliberately  terrorized  when 
they  entered  Occoquan  and  were  treated  with 
great  brutality  by  the  men  guards,  who  handled 
them  and  knocked  them  about  with  the  fury  of 
thugs,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
Whittaker  himself,  who  called  out  that  the  men 
‘would  be  glad  to  get  their  hands  on  them.’ 

U-pHERE  was  no  excuse  for  this  treatment 
X  whatever,  since  the  ladies  did  not,  as  re¬ 
ported,  refuse  to  give  their  names  to  the 
Superintendent  but  merely  refused  to  give  them 
to  the  matron,  in  order  to  force  Mr.  Whittaker  to 
appear  before  them  and  listen  to  their  demands 
to  be  treated  as  political  offenders.  When  he 
arrived,  he  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  give 
their  names,  but  burst  into  the  room  and  called 
his  guards  in  after  him  with  orders  to  ‘seize’ 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  who  was  acting  as  spokes¬ 
man. 

She  was  dragged  from  the  room  with  curses 
and  with  Mr.  Whittaker  shaking  his  fist  in  her 
face  and  threatening  her  with  a  gag  and  a  strait- 
jacket.  The  others,  my  wife  tells  me,  were  all 
brutally  and  outrageously  handled,  and  are  still 
carrying  the  bruises.  They  were  thrown  into  a 
panic  of  terror  and  finally  separated  from  each 
other  and  literally  hurled  into  the  cells  where  they 
were  kept  in  darkness  all  night. 

Mrs.  Brannan  called  from  her  cell  across  the 
corridor  to  a  young  girl  and  asked  if  she  was 


all  right.  Mr.  Whittaker  at  once  appeared  and 
said  he  would  bring  the  gag  and  strait-jacket  if 
she  spoke  again.  In  some  cells  there  were  three 
women  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  one  narrow 
bed  and  two  straw  mats.  They  were  offered  no 
food  until  the  following  noon,  and  Miss  Cora 
Week,  of  New  York,  was  denied  the  so-called 
‘privilege’  of  a  glass  of  water. 

y|RS.  Henry  Butterworth,  of  New  York,  was 

iVl  carried  off  alone  into  the  men’s  section  of 
the  jail,  deliberately  told  there  would  be 
no  other  woman  with  her,  and  there  she  was  left 
all  night  without  any  other  woman  prisoner  or 
matron  near  her,  and  the  sound  of  men’s  voices 
on  all  sides.  As  for  the  hunger  strike,  that  was 
not  started  because  the  women  desired  to  make 
martyrs  of  themselves,  but  in  an  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  food  which  they  could  eat  and  decent  living 
conditions. 

“These  facts  represent  an  intolerable  condition 
that  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  no.  Whether  all 
agree  with  these  ladies  or  not  in  the  methods 
they  employ  to  win  a  share  in  our  government, 
we  are  compelled  to  recognize  their  sincerity  and 
sacrifice  and  the  fact  that  they  feel  that  they 
have  broken  no  law,  since  the  Constitution  guar¬ 
antees  their  right  to  petition  and  the  Clayton  Act 
makes  picketing  in  the  District  lawful.  If  they 
are  guilty  of  an  offense  it  is  trivial  in  comparison 
with  the  outrageous  insults  and  the  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.” 


Nation-Wide  Tour  Closes  in  Washington 


u 


WITH  the  December  Conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  the  naticn-wide 
tour  of  the  organization  is  brought  to  a 
dramatic  close.  The  speakers  for  the  Woman’s 
Party,  presenting  the  record  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  the  country  during  the  past  two  months 
have  traveled  through  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  have  focussed  public  attention  on  the  amaz¬ 
ing  events  which  have  for  the  last  six  months 
taken  place  in  the  Capital. 

There  was  not  a  large  city  in  the  Union  which 
was  not  visited  by  the  intrepid  organizers  and 
speakers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party.  In 
many  States  a  campaign  of  malicious  misinterpre¬ 
tation  was  inaugurated  against  the  suffrage  speak¬ 
ers.  In  other  states  government  secret  service 
men  attempted  to  stop  the  meetings  by  intimida¬ 
tion.  But  the  mass  meetings  that  presented  the 
truth  about  picketing  went  on,  and  thousands  of 
indignant  men  and  women  took  up  the  fight  that 
press  misrepresentation  had  made  difficult  to  carry 
on  from  Washington. 

The  attitude  of  newspapers  and  the  attitude  of 
politicians  was  the  most  amazing  feature  of  the 
suffrage  tour.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the 
newspapers  of  this  nation  are  inherently  fair  as 
a  whole,  and  willing  to  present  the  truth  in  the 
news.  For  the  first  time  they  met  face  to  face 
the  young  women  who  had  gone  to  prison  for 
their  belief  in  freedom;  for  the  first  time  they 
heard  able  speakers  weld  the  unbreakable  chain 
of  events  that  necessitated  the  Woman’s  Party 
program  in  their  fight  for  freedom  for  the  women 
of  this  nation.  The  attitude  of  the  country  has 
proven,  as  nothing  else  could  have  proven,  that 
vast  numbers  of  men  and  women  stand  behind 
the  present  demand  for  full  democracy  in  the  face 
of  our  so-called  war  for  democracy.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  links  in  the  party  machine  itself,  canny  poli¬ 
ticians,  were  the  first  to  censure  the  attitude  of 
the  Administration  as  a  tactical  blunder,  a  stupid 
political  mistake. 

THE  speakers  who  left  Washington  two 
months  ago  to  face  weeks  of  rigorous  cam¬ 
paigning  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  ren¬ 
dered  hostile  through  misrepresentation,  were  the 
following  women,  all  notable,  all  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  long  fight  for  freedom  that 
women  have  been  forced  to  make  in  this  country : 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  of  California,  the  well- 
known  labor  advocate,  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  suffrage  lobby  in  Con¬ 
gress,  covered  fourteen  Southern  States  and 
seventy-seven  cities;  Miss  Anne  Martin,  of  Ne¬ 
vada,  a  suffrage  figure  well  loved  in  the  West, 
National  vice-chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party, 
travelled  through  the  west  and  middle  west, 
speaking  in  fifteen  States  and  cities;  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon,  of  Delaware,  national  secretary  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
women  orators  in  the  country,  covered  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  northwest;  Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  of 


Washington,  D.  C,  press  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  and  a  member  of  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  board,  spoke  in  the  eastern  States.  All  of 
these  women  had  been  first-hand  witnesses  of  the 
long  months  of  government  persecution  in  the 
Capital.  Three  of  them  had  themselves  served 
terms  in  Occoquan  workhouse  or  the  District 
jail. 

Organizing  the  State  meetings,  speaking  before 
hundreds  of  organizations  of  every  kind,  welcom¬ 
ing  new  members  to  the  National  Woman’s  Party, 
and  interpreting  the  tour  and  the  reason  for  the 
tour  to  hundreds  of  newspapers  in  all  sections,  a 
group  of  Woman’s  Partv  organizers  prepared  the 
ground  that  the  speakers  covered.  These  trail- 
blazers  included  Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  of  Kansas; 
Miss  May  Condon,  of  Connecticut;  Miss  Natalie 
Gray,  of  Colorado ;  Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich,  of 
New  York;  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins,  Miss  Alice 
Henkle,  of  Illinois;  Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant,  of  Min¬ 
nesota;  Airs.  St.  Clair  Thompson,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  Aliss  Marjorie  Ross,  of  Wyoming;  Miss 
Katherine  Mullen,  of  Connecticut;  Miss  Jane 
Pincus,  of  New  York;  Miss  Joy  Young,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  of  Mary¬ 
land;  Aliss  Vivian  Pierce,  of  California;  Miss 
Elsie  Hill,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Benton  Mac 
Kaye,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Miss  Lucy 
Branham,  of  Alaryland;  Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe, 
of  California;  Miss  Berta  Crone,  of  Montana; 
Miss  Helen  Hunt,  of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Hunter,  of  Minnesota. 

MRS.  BAKER  held  inspiring  meetings  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Delaware.  New  England  women,  im¬ 
mersed  in  war  work,  had  heard  but  garbled  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  story  of  the  suffrage  picket,  what  it 
was  accomplishing  in  drawing  attention  to  incom¬ 
plete  democracy,  and  how  the  government  was 
answering  this  expose.  Mrs.  Baker  was  ably  as¬ 
sisted  at  her  meetings  by  Miss  Elsie  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Benton  MacKaye,  in  New  York.  Dudley  Field 
Malone  at  some  sacrifice,  spoke  at  the  New  York 
State  and  Massachusetts  meetings,  arousing  fiery 
indignation.  Great  additional  interest  was 
aroused  when  Helena  Hill  Weed  showed  her  pic¬ 
ture  story  of  the  history  of  the  picketing  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  actual  photographs  of  the  scenes  of 
arrests,  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  marshalling 
these  women  off  to  jail. 

Airs.  Baker’s  shrewd  political  predictions  fol¬ 
lowing  upon  her  concise  history  of  the  White 
House  picket  and  what  it  had  done  to  force  suf¬ 
frage  into  position  as  a  national  issue  was  listened 
to  with  respect :  “Alany  straws  show  that  the 
Democrats  are  taking  cognizance  of  Republican 
breezes,”  was  the  way  Mrs.  Baker  put  it.  “The 
net  result  of  the  contending  political  forces  every¬ 
where  current  in  the  country  and  in  the  Capital 
is  that  the  Suffrage  Amendment  must  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  State  Legislatures  during  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  and  so  be  taken  forever  out  of 
national  politics.” 


It  took  colossal  courage  to  go  into  the  South 
with  the  picket  gospel,  but  Miss  Younger  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  who  not  only  spoke  in 
fourteen  states,  but  who  also  loaned  her  car  for 
the  entire  southern  trip,  triumphed.  Those  who 
watched  those  southern  audiences  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  change  from  antagonism  and  curiosity  to 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  written  like  print  on 
the  hundreds  of  faces.  All  classes  and  conditions 
of  people  were  reached  by  the  message.  As  one 
editor  expressed  it  “the  crowds  listened  with  low¬ 
ering  brows  and  rising  passion.”  A  big  Georgia 
mountaineer  confessed  after  the  meeting,  “I  could 
hardly  set  still  when  you  ladies  was  telling  your 
story.” 

Most  of  the  southern  meetings  were  held  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  many  cases  the  entire  town,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mayor,  assembled  to  meet  the  speak¬ 
ers.  In  Chairman  of  Judiciary  Committee  Webb’s 
home  town  practically  everyone  came  over  to  the 
pickets  under  the  very  eyes  of  that  southern 
statesman. 

IN  Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  and  in  Albany,  Ga.,  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  arranged  the 
meetings.  “Down  Mobile  Way”  2,000  people 
stood  waiting  to  hear  the  speakers  as  they  arrived. 
In  fact  everywhere  the  news  of  the  coming  of  the 
pickets  in  Airs.  Gould’s  big  car  with  its  purple 
white  and  gold  suffrage  flags  flying,  drew  crowds, 
and  Come  again  and  we  11  get  you  a  bigger 
crowd,”  was  generally  the  final  word. 

The  last  word  from  the  whole  South  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doha  Breckenridge,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  who  are  such  good  suffragists 
that  they  could  not  be  intolerant  toward  the 
dramatic  chapter  told  by  Miss  Younger  and  Mrs. 
Gould.  When  they  parted  from  Mrs.  Gould  and 
Miss  Younger  at  the  train,  “Thousands  more 
should  have  heard  that  speech,”  declared  Mr. 
Breckenridge. 

In  Tennessee  alone,  of  the  whole  South,  an 
artificially  created  wave  of  hysteria  seized  the 
State.  One  mayor  declared:  “I  believe  in  one 
God,  one  President,  and  Peace,  and  for  God’s 
sake  keep  those  suffragettes  away  from  me.”  The 
attorney  who  had  been  most  bitter  in  the  Tennes¬ 
see  attacks  said  after  hearing  Aliss  Younger’s 
speech,  “I  don’t  know  what  all  this  fuss  was 
about.  Court  Houses,  Hotels  and  even  private 
houses  were  denied  the  Woman’s  Party  speak¬ 
ers,  until  a  group  of  progressive  women  and  labor 
men  led  by  Miss  Sue  White,  insisted  that  the 
suffragists  have  a  hearing.  Finally,  in  Jackson, 
the  mayor  himself,  insisting  on  the  right  of  free 
speech  as  a  fundamental  right  in  this  country, 
endorsed  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Younger  and 
Mrs.  Gould  at  a  great  open  air  meeting. 

It  is  believed  that  the  steady  stream  of  pro¬ 
tests  and  resolutions  from  the  South  had  a  ma¬ 
terial  effect  in  releasing  the  suffrage  prisoners 
from  Occoquan  workhouse  and  the  District  Jail 
in  Washington,  and  in  transforming  overnight 
the  sentiments  of  the  southern  delegations. 


ANNE  MARTIN,  of  Nevada,  vice-chairman 
of  the  party,  has  appealed  to  the  West  with 
a  fire  of  conviction  for  suffrage  now  as  the 
duty  of  patriotic  women  and  a  courage  against 
the  underhanded  attempts  of  the  Administration 
to  keep  the  true  suffrage  story  from  the  West  by 
setting  secret  service  men  to  block  and  break  up 
her  meetings,  that  have  roused  strong  new  support 
among  masses  of  voting  women  and  men.  Such 
Congressmen  as  Keating  and  Taylor,  and  such 
Senators  as  Poindexter  and  Smoot,  have  been 
reached  with  strong  deputations  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents  who  demand  active  efforts  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  Congress.  New  officers,  new  members, 
great  sums  of  money  have  everywhere  in  the 
West  proved  that  forward-looking  men  and 
women  have  only  to  hear  the  straight  story  of  the 
fight  the  Woman’s  Party  has  waged  to  put  their 
support  behind  it. 

Stopping  for  meetings  in  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  on  her  way  to  the  West,  Miss  Martin  began 
her  tour  in  Kansas  where  Gov.  Capper  was  won 
at  a  mass  meeting  in  Topeka  to  the  policy  of  the 
Woman’s  Party.  Other  meetings,  arranged  by 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead,  national  organizer,  were 
held  in  Wichita  and  Hutchinson,  and  a  state  con¬ 
ference  elected  a  new  chairman,  Miss  Nell  Ains- 
lee  Anthony. 

In  Colorado  under  the  management  of  Mrs. 
Bertha  Fowler,  state  chairman,  and  Miss  Alice 
Henkle,  organizer,  a  series  of  enthusiastic  meet¬ 
ings  were  arranged  for  Miss  Martin  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo  and  Denver.  In  Wyoming,  where 
Miss  Ross  preceded  her,  she  spoke  in  Cheyenne, 
Laramie,  and  Caspar,  where  Mrs.  C.  E.  Winter, 
wife  of  Judge  Winter  of  the  District  Court,  was 
made  legislative  chairman  for  the  state.  In  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  Miss  Hazel  Hunkins  was  in  charge 
of  arrangements,  there  were  meetings  in  Billings, 
Butte,  Helena  and  Great  Falls — a  state  confer¬ 
ence  electing  Miss  Mary  O’Neil  as  acting  chair¬ 
man  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  S.  Fite,  vice-chairman.  In 
the  Northwest,  in  Washington,  at  Seattle,  Spo¬ 
kane  and  Coeur  D’Alene;  in  Oregon  at  Portland, 
Eugene  and  Pendleton;  in  five  towns  in  Idaho; 
in  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah,  Miss  Martin  drove 
home  the  message  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

Nevada  welcomed  “Little  Governor  Anne” 
home  at  meetings  in  Reno  and  Carson  City.  In 
California  she  forced  home  the  truth  of  the 
barbarous  methods  of  this  Administration  to 
crush  suffrage  with  such  great  force  that  she 
was  everywhere  threatened  by  secret  service  men 
who  had  no  idea  what  she  intended  to  say  but 
had  orders  to  stop  her.  In  Arizona  a  state  con¬ 
ference  in  Phoenix  selected  a  strong  state  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Mrs.  Vernon  W.  Sweek  and 
other  meetings  were  held  in  Tucson  and  Bisbee. 

In  New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe 
Miss  Martin  found  women  and  men  already 
aroused  by  the  suffrage  fight  and  keen  to  hear 
the  truth  from  Washington.  She  addressed  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  State  University  at 
Albuquerque  and  spoke  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Al- 
verado  Hotel  at  which  Mrs.  Emily  Labelle  pre¬ 
sided  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Kellam,  state  legislative 


chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
made  an  impassioned  protest  against  the  arrest 
of  American  women  for  asking  liberty.  This  was 
sent  to  the  President  as  a  resolution  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  mass  meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  followed,  at  which  Mrs.  Alfred  Grunsfeld, 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  presided. 
Mrs.  Kellam,  made  legislative  chairman  for  the 
state  branch  of  the  Woman's  Party,  as  her  first 
step  at  once  wired  every  woman’s  club  in  the 
state  in  her  official  capacity  as  Federation  officer 
urging  them  to  protest  to  this  administration. 
In  Santa  Fe  a  conference,  following  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  court  house,  elected  Mrs.  Adelina 
Otero-Warren  as  State  chairman  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Joshua  Raynolds,  who  has  moved  from  the  state. 
Mrs.  Otero-Warren,  well  known  suffragist  of 
New  Mexico,  is  county  superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Everywhere  appealing  in  the  West  to  the  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  women  who  are  bound  to  see  justice 
in  the  demand  that  a  nation  that  conscripts  the 
sons  and  brothers  of  women  by  national  act  to 
fight  for  democracy  in  Europe  should  enfranchise 
its  women  by  national  act.  Miss  Martin  won 
notable  new  supporters  for  the  movement  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  so  lawlessly  tried  to  crush.  Such 
women  as  Mrs.  Sophie  Wepf  Clark,  who  in 
Washington  was  made  the  state  legislative  chair¬ 
man  of  the  party  and  who  represents  ten  thou¬ 
sand  voting  women  by  her  place  on  the  State 
Legislative  Council,  in  every  state  were  fired  by 
the  story  Miss  Martin  told  them  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  fight  to  join  their  forces  to  the 
party. 

The  Middle  Western  tour  opened  in  St.  Paul, 
where  Miss  Mabel  Vernon  addressed  thousands 
of  men  at  the  Farmers’  Non-Partisan  League  con¬ 
vention  on  September  19.  Miss  Vernon’s  ringing 
appeal  to  this  powerful  new  political  party  for  its 
support  for  national  suffrage  brought  a  tremen¬ 
dous  response  that  has  proved  typical  of  the 
answer  of  the  sturdy  Middle  West  to  the  just 
demand  of  public-spirited  women  for  action  on 
suffrage. 

Through  Michigan  and  Illinois,  Miss  Vernon, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  party,  held  a  series  of 
enthusiastic  meetings.  Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Whitte- 
more,  Michigan  state  chairman,  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements  for  Michigan  meetings  which  were 
held  in  Detroit,  Bay  City,  Lansing  and  Kalama¬ 
zoo.  In  Illinois,  where  Miss  Margaret  Whitte- 
more,  national  organizer,  preceded  the  speakers, 
meetings  in  Galesburg,  Peoria,  Springfield  and 
Bloomington  were  closed  by  a  conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  which  Miss  Ella  Abeel  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  branch,  and  Mrs.  Bertram  Sippy 
(former  chairman),  Mrs.  William  Henkle,  Miss 
Lucy  Ewing  and  Mrs.  William  Watson  new 
members  of  the  state  committee. 

In  Wisconsin  Miss  Vernon  spoke  at  meetings 
arranged  by  Miss  Ada  James,  state  chairman,  in 
Milwaukee,  Madison,  Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Ra¬ 
cine  and  Richland  Center.  In  Minnesota  there  were 
rousing  meetings  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Du¬ 
luth  arranged  by  Miss  Sarah  Grant,  national  or¬ 


ganizer  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hunter;  in  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  South  Dakota,  where  Miss  Jane  Pincus, 
organizer,  was  in  charge;  at  Fargo  and  Grand 
Forks,  Mitchell,  Plankinton  and  Sioux  Falls,  where 
a  state  conference  elected  a  strong  new  board  of 
officers;  in  Nebraska,  at  Omaha  and  Lincoln, 
where  a  new  branch  was  formed  at  the  state  uni¬ 
versity;  and  in  Iowa,  with  Miss  Margaret  Whit- 
temore  as  organizer,  in  Council  Bluffs  and  in 
Des  Moines;  and  in  Missouri,  in  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis.  New  state,  district  and  city  com¬ 
mittees,  new  members,  money  and  thousands  of 
protests  from  Middle  Western  citizens  were  strik¬ 
ing  concrete  results  of  Miss  Vernon’s  story  of 
the  suffrage  situation  to  the  women  and  men  of 
these  states. 

In  Oklahoma,  where  Miss  Natalie  Gray,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Miss  Jane  Pincus,  preceded  Miss  Ver¬ 
non,  a  state  conference  was  held  in  Oklahoma 
City,  at  the  Skirvin  Hotel,  where  a  board  of 
fourteen  women,  headed  by  Miss  Ida  Hasley, 
was  elected.  This  meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Bounell,  president  of  the  Housewives’  League, 
presided,  sent  strong  resolutions  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  At  Guthrie  a  meeting  at  the  City  Hall, 
at  which  Mr.  John  Golobie,  editor  of  the  State 
Register,  spoke,  wired  protests  to  Washington; 
at  Norman,  Miss  Vernon  spoke  in  the  City  Hall 
at  a  meeting  arranged  by  Mrs.  Miriam  Oatman- 
Blachly  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  Nice,  wives  of  faculty 
members  of  the  state  university. 

In  Arkansas,  Mrs.  John  Almand,  vice-chairman 
of  the  state  branch,  arranged  a  meeting  for  Miss 
Vernon  in  the  Royal  Arcanum  Hall,  with  the 
help  of  a  strong  committee  of  local  women. 
In  Indiana,  Miss  Margaret  Whittemore  preceded 
Miss  Vernon  for  a  series  of  meetings  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indianapolis  and  New  Castle.  In  In¬ 
dianapolis,  after  a  luncheon  for  one  hundred  and 
forty  women  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  at  which 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Anderson  presided  and  Mrs.  John 
Carey  of  the  national  advisory  council  spoke,  a 
meeting  of  the  state  executive  committee  laid 
plans  for  using  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  Miss 
Vernon  in  Indiana  for  further  pressure  for  the 
amendment.  In  Ohio  mass  meetings  in  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Dayton  arranged  by  Miss  Whittemore 
brought  the  Middle  Western  tour  to  a  close. 

THE  country-wide  tour  of  the  Woman’s  Party, 
ending  in  a  national  advisory  council  confer¬ 
ence  has  swept  party  officers  from  thirty-four 
states  into  Washington  to  lay  plans  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  campaign  in  the  new  session  of  Congress. 
Women  have  come  from  California,  from  Texas 
in  the  West;  from  Louisiana  in  the  South;  they 
have  gathered  at  headquarters  from  all  through 
the  Middle  West  and  the  East  for  a  meeting  of 
heads  of  departments,  state,  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts  and  national  officers.  Nearly  two  hundred 
strong  they  represent  the  aroused  public  opinion 
of  woman  and  of  men  all  over  the  United  States 
for  a  fight  for  suffrage  now,  and  are  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  ardent  response  the 
speakers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  roused 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


At  the  Door  of  Woodrow  Wilson 

GAIN  does  Opportunity  knock,  hard  and 
loudly,  at  the  door  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President. 

The  President  believes  in  state’s  rights,  as  if 
human  freedom  were  an  issue  between  Ohio 
and  California  and  not  an  issue  between  God 
Almighty  and  American  womanhood.  It  is  true 
that  Thomas  Jefferson,  father  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  party,  wrote  into  that  party  the  doctrine 
of  state’s  rights.  For  over  70  years,  we  truckled 
with,  temporized  with  the  pernicious  idea  that 
human  freedom  was  a  local  issue,  and  fertilized 
half  the  nation  with  human  corpses  to  prove  the 
thing  a  lie. 

Half  a  century  ago  we  cut  each  other’s  throats 
knowing  that  this  nation  could  not  live  “half 
slave  and  half  free.”  Today,  we  know  that  the 
freedom  of  our  whole  nation  and  human  liberty 
over  the  whole  civilized  world  are  in  deadly  peril. 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  the  glorious  vision.  He 
says  to  the  oppressed  or  threatened  peoples  of 
Europe : 

“As  a  labor  to  which  we  are  called  by  God, 
we  will  give  you  liberty.  Here  are  our  young 
men.  Here  are  all  our  resources.  Drink  from 
our  consecrated  cup  of  liberty,  equality,  democ¬ 
racy.  But  in  my  own  nation,  liberty  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie,  on  the  east  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia,  on  the  south  by 
Kentucky,  on  the  west  by  Indiana.  And  God  bless 
the  old  party  doctrine  of  state’s  rights.” 

Woodrow  Wilson,  look  upon  the  women  of 
America,  in  this  your  hour  of  trial  by  world¬ 
wide  war.  It  is  they  who  have  your  vision  of 
universal  liberty  and  happiness.  It  is  they  who 
will  sacrifice.  It  is  they  who  will  bury  and  mourn 
over  the  dead  heroes  through  the  years.  It  is 
they  who  will  win  the  war  against  universal 
slavery  to  autocracy.  Are  they  a  state’s  issue? 
Nay,  their  freedom,  their  equality  of  rights  are 
the  greatest,  most  thoroughly  national,  most  uni¬ 
versal  issue  that  time  has  set  before  mankind 
since  Lee  surrendered  the  sword  of  state’s  rights 
at  Appomattox. 

The  Opportunity  of  which  immortals  are  born 
is  at  your  door,  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Congress 
meets  in  December.  Give  it  a  ringing  message 
in  advocacy  of  the  constitutional  amendment  for 
equal  suffrage  1 — Denver,  Colo.,  Express,  Nov.  13. 

Government  Waste  of  Heroism 

T  IS  too  bad  that  the  views  of  the  National 
Woman’s  party  are  not  such  as  to  allow  its 
members  to  lead  a  more  comfortable  existence. 
A  woman  who  will  submit  to  arrest,  imprison¬ 
ment  and  forcible  feeding  for  the  sake  of  the 
suffrage  cause  is  entitled  to  respect  for  her 
heroism,  but  one  regrets  that  she  has  to  waste 
it  in  such  a  way. — San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Nov.  17. 


Keep  Them  on  Record  ! 

OMEN  have  the  same  right  to  organize 
opposition  to  candidates  upon  the  ground 
of  their  attitude  towards  certain  policies  that  men 
have  long  delighted  to  exercise.  We  trust  that 
they  will  resort  to  it  with  regularity.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  en¬ 
lightening  voters  upon  the  qualifications  of  can¬ 
didates,  there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  voting  in 
the  dark.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
auspicious  beginning  of  women’s  use  of  their  new 
power  than  that  of  increasing  the  light  of  pub¬ 
licity  that  should  beat  upon  every  officeholder, 
from  the  President  down. — New  York  Evening 
Post,  Nov.  21. 

( 

Help  Pay  the  Debt ! 

WHEN  the  kaiser  imprisoned  Rosa  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  Clara  Zetkin,  when  the  former 
czar  sent  Katherine  Breshkowskaya  to  Siberia,  we 
of  the  free  United  States  waxed  indignant.  We 
bitterly  condemned  the  tyranny  of  the  kaiser  and 
the  czar  in  persecuting  noble,  blameless  women 
for  their  political  activities.  Yet,  if  political  ac¬ 
tivity  can  be  called  a  crime,  how  infinitely  greater 
were  the  crimes  of  Breshkowskaya,  Zetkin  and 
Luxemburg,  than  those  of  Lucy  Burns,  Alice 
Paul  and  their  followers !  The  German  women 
and  the  Russian  women  were  frankly  opposed  to 
their  entire  system  of  government.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  women  are  only  peacefully  petitioning  their 
government  to  let  democracy  begin  at  home. 

The  political  prisoners  at  Washington,  the  fight¬ 
ers  for  democracy  in  America,  are  rendering  in¬ 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  not 
only  here  but  everywhere.  We  women  of  New 
York  state,  who  have  recently  won  our  political 
freedom,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  fear¬ 
less  fighters,  whom  neither  persecution  nor  mar¬ 
tyrdom  can  deter  from  their  chosen  course.  We 
can  pay  this  debt  by  loyally  and  consistently  sup¬ 
porting  them  in  their  great  struggle. — The  New 
York  Call,  Nov.  19. 

Mr.  Wilson  Not  Infallible 

TNCE  when  has  the  right  of  petition  and 
protest  become  a  crime  in  the  United  States? 
Anparently,  only  at  Washington,  where  a  per¬ 
verted  viewpoint  voiced  by  a  police  justice — save 
the  mark— -insists  that  picketing  is  an  obstruction 
of  the  traffic  laws,  hence,  in  violation  of  a  statute 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Pish  tush  1  If  the 
police  did  their  duty  they  would  protect  the 
women  and  disperse  the  viragoes  and  unmanly 
men  and  youths  who  heckle  and  harass  the  silent 
and  inoffensive  pickets.  The  real  disturbers  of 
the  peace  and  obstructionists  are  not  the  suffra¬ 
gists,  but  their  baiters. 

We  are  told  that  a  soldier  sought  to  snatch  the 
banner  from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  William  Kent, 
of  California,  Saturday,  using  brute  force  in  the 


attempt.  What  strange  irony  was  this!  A  sol¬ 
dier  enlisted  to  fight  for  the  perpetuation  of  de¬ 
mocracy  actually  arrayed  against  one  who  should 
be  his  comrade  in  arms,  since  Mrs.  Kent’s  sole 
object  is  the  recognition  in  the  United  States  of 
a  genuine  democracy,  not  a  pseudo  affair  that 
disfranchises  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  the  re¬ 
public.  What  legend  or  motto  did  the  banner 
bear  that  so  aroused  the  gallant  soldier’s  ire? 
Mark  it : 

Mr.  President,  in  your  message  to  Congress 

URGE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT 

ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN. 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.  Forty-one  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Woman’s  party — divided  into 
five  groups  each — bore  a  similarly  lettered  banner. 
They  made  no  outcries,  they  proceeded  quietly  to 
the  White  House  and  disturbed  nobody. 

Of  course,  it  is  irritating  to  the  administration 
to  be  reminded  that  while  the  country  is  expend¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars  to  prevent  autocracy  from 
dominating  the  civilized  world,  including  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  United  States  government  is  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  here  in  the  United  States  our 
boasted  democracy  is  only  half  baked,  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches.  New  York  has  just  re¬ 
buked  this  attitude  of  mind  in  a  signal  manner. 
Ohio,  still  under  the  thrall  that  obsesses  Congress 
and  the  administration,  is  content  to  let  the  farce 
continue  unrebuked. 

The  forty-one  women  arrested  for  the  sole 
crime  of  emphasizing  this  political  satire  are  not 
professional  agitators,  blatant  Xantippes  or  ignor¬ 
ant  fanatics.  They  are  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
nation,  women  of  culture,  tenderly  reared,  well- 
educated,  highly  connected,  who  feel  it  a  duty  to 
keep  the  aim  of  their  party  continually  before 
the  executive  head  of  the  government. 

Because  Mr.  Wilson  may  not,  personally,  ap¬ 
prove  federal  initiative  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  he  is  right  and  the  women  wrong.  If  a  fed¬ 
eral  prohibition  amendment  will  hasten  what  many 
of  us  believe  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  why  not  accelerate  the 
cause  of  equal  suffrage  in  a  like  manner? — Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  Evening  Journal,  Nov.  12. 

An  Indictment  of  America 

THE  imprisnment  of  cultured  and  earnest 
women  in  Washington  for  making  an  or¬ 
derly  demonstration  in  a  purely  legitimate  and 
proper  effort  to  secure  the  right  to  vote,  and  the 
indefensible  treatment  accorded  these  women  by 
the  authorities,  is  nothing  less  than  a  stain  upon 
our  national  self-respect.  And  it  is  a  good  deal 
more.  It  is  an  indictment  of  American  manhood 
and  honor. 

Anyone  who  is  honest  with  himself  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  these  women  have  just  as  much  right 


to  contend  for  political  rights  which  they  desire 
is  any  political  party  or  organization.  . 

They  were  not  harming  anyone.  They  were 
not  the  cause  directly  or  indirectly  of  any  vio¬ 
lence  or  disorder.  They  did  not  even  obstruct 
the  sidewalk.  They  did  not  speak  a  word  to 
anyone,  nor  molest  anyone.  Then  what  was  the 
crime?  What  they  sought  to  do  was  to  clearly 
indicate  that  suffrage  was  a  national  movement 
and  as  such  should  be  considered  by  the  National 
Congress.  They  sought  to  menace  no  one,  to 
annoy  no  one.  But  the  policy  or  good  taste  of 
the  thing  is  not  the  issue.  The  question  is  one 
of  fair  dealing.  ...  If  all  the  reports  are 
true,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
are  not,  these  gentlewomen  have  been  victims  of  a 
disgraceful  persecution. 

The  Herald  hopes  that  every  woman  in  this 
nation  will  have  a  vote  without  qualification  or 
restriction,  and  that  when  they  get  it,  as  they 
will,  they  will  use  the  power  of  their  franchise 
to  smash  brutality  in  public  authority  along  with 
every  other  rotten  social  and  political  infection 
in  city,  state  and  nation. — Dayton,  Ohio,  Even¬ 
ing  Herald,  Nov.  23. 

) 

Heroines  Bearing  Handbags 

THERE  is  something  cheerfully  practical,  an 
extraordinary  display  of  casual  woman’s  wit, 
in  the  suffragist  picket  habit  of  carrying  a 
traveling  bag  when  setting  out  to  perform  haz¬ 
ardous  duty.  Jail  awaits  the  persistent  picket. 
Why  not  be  ready? 

By  a  freak  of  law  or  of  lawlessness  suffrage 
prisoners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Capital 
are  not  permitted  to  receive  gifts  or  visitors,  so 
they  nonchalantly  take  what  they  need  with  them 
on  their  march  to  the  White  House  gates;  a  ban¬ 
ner  borne  aloft  by  one  hand,  a  package  of  jail 
comforts  in  the  other.  A  knitting  outfit,  a  few 
garments,  toilet  articles,  a  book  with  which  to 
break  a  jail  window  and  let  in  oxygen — Alice 
Paul  style— these  are  the  essentials  of  prison  con¬ 
tentment.  It  sounds  simple,  and  yet  there  is  in  it 
the  deepest  of  woman  craft,  1917. 

Not  one  of  the  ancient  heroines,  dragged  de¬ 
fiant  before  their  tormentors  or  submitting  weakly 
to  the  customs  of  sacrifice,  has  carried  the  mak¬ 
ings  of  coiffure  or  complexion.  In  the  pictures 
such  prisoners  were  always  portrayed  as  wo  fully 
dishevelled,  swooning  on  beds  of  straw,  or  per¬ 
haps  praying  behind  clammy  walls  or  strolling 
majestically  to  their  doom.  But  never  a  handbag. 
Andromeda  possessed  not  even  a  night  dress  when 
discovered  by  the  dragon;  no  virgin  cast  into  the 
Nile  ever  had  a  bath  towel  concealed  on  her  per¬ 
son;  no  victim  of  suttee  ever  carried  a  pitcher  of 
ice  water.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  rough  prac¬ 
tices  against  the  tenderer  sex,  and  they,  poor 
things,  were  in  a  constant  state  of  unprepared¬ 
ness. 

Times  are  improving.  Women  have  developed 
beyond  even  their  own  not  inconsiderable  claims. 
The  flag  of  assault  and  the  handbag  of  defense, 
taken  together,  constitute  a  symbol  unmistakable. 
Congress  cannot  be  so  blind  as  to  overlook  it. — 
The  New  York  Sun ,  November  15. 


The  President  Must  Act 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  may  be  character¬ 
ized  as  unfinished  business  before  Con¬ 
gress.  Although  neither  branch  voted  upon  the 
question  at  the  last  session,  the  Federal  amend¬ 
ment  is  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  awaiting 
action,  and  the  House,  shortly  before  adjourn¬ 
ment,  seemed  to  forecast  early  consideration  by 
creating  a  new  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage. 
However,  Congress  has  demonstrated  such  a  dis¬ 
position  to  make  no  important  move  on  its  own 
initiative  that  nothing  may  be  done  unless  the 
President  decides  to  recommend  it. 

Another  big  obstacle  is  the  parliamentary  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  House.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly,  to  secure  ac¬ 
tion  on  any  big  issue  unless  a  few  key  men  in 
the  organization  favor  such  action. 

Political  expediency  would  seem  to  be  rapidly 
forcing  a  Congressional  decision  on  equal  suf¬ 
frage.  With  their  victory  in  New  York,  women 
voters  may  now  participate  in  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions  in  seventeen  states — Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  New 
York,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  North  Da¬ 
kota — with  a  voting  strength  of  more  than 
10,000,000.  One  hundred  and  ninety-three  Presi¬ 
dential  electors  are  involved, 
tamed,  excepting  the  last  four,  women  to  the 
dumber  of  nearly  6,000,000  vote  for  Congress¬ 
men  and  Senators.  Ninety  Representatives  and 
twenty-six  Senators  must  now  submit  their  can¬ 
didacies  to  women  as  well  as  men. — The  Search¬ 
light  on  Congress,  November. 


In  the  Press 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE  won  in  New  York 
state  the  other  day  by  91,000  majority. 
Great  and  totally  unexpected  was  the  victory.  At 
one  swoop  almost  as  many  women  were  given 
full  voting  power  as  had  won  it  by  the  previous 
thirty  years  of  struggle  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  the  quick  submission  of  a  federal  amendment 
concerning  women’s  suffrage  was  made  inevit¬ 
able.  That  was  the  greatness  of  the  victory.  It 
was  won  at  a  time  when  the  papers  from  Maine 
to  California  were  advising  against  any  suffrage 
activity,  particularly  condemning  picketing;  that 
was  its  total  unexpectedness. — Chicago  Sunday 
Herald,  Nov.  18. 


The  Sheep  and  the  Goats 

IT  is  more  than  probable  that  both  the  suffrage 
and  prohibition  amendments  will  be  put 
through  Congress  some  time  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  and  both  questions  put  squarely  up  to 
the  people  of  all  the  states,  for  the  sheep  will 
be  separated  from  the  goats  before  next  Novem¬ 
ber  and  there  will  be  something  of  a  slaughter  of 
the  statesmen  and  near  statesmen  who  are  unable 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright. — Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Nov.  8. 


Exquisitely  Arranged  Store 
Extraordinary  Wide  Stock 
Exceptionally  Reasonable  Prices 


Get  Your  Groceries  at 

G.  G.  CORNWELL’S 

1415  H  ST.  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THIS  EDUCATOR 

BRAN  COOKIE 

supplies  bran,  Nature’s  laxative,  in  palatable 
form.  Tastes  like  a  fancy  biscuit.  Goodforall 
For  sale  at  grocers  in  package* 
and  by  the  pound. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  CO. 

Educator  Building,  Boston 


Go  to  Stone's  at  1306  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  for 

STYLE,  SIMPLE  ELEGANCE  AND  STRICT  RELIABILITY 
In  Woman’s  Wear 


(Formerly  of  Stone,  Inc.) 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Help  the  Cause 
and  Help  Ycurself  by  shopping 
with  our  advertisers 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

$300,000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURING  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 

List  of  Contributions  from  Nov.  28  Through 
Dec.  4,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE 
HEADQUARTERS 

Contributions  made  to 
Minnesota  Headquarters 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Rogers _  $15.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Colvin _  52.50 

Miss  Sarah  C.  Grant _  26.10 

Mrs.  Walter  Ramsey _  5.00 

Mrs.  Clara  K.  Fuller _  20.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Quinlan  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Bridgman _  12.00 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Potter _  25.00 

Miss  Florence  Burton _  2.00 

Miss  Elsie  E.  Atkins _  1.00 

Mrs.  Sophie  Kenyon _  50.00 

Miss  Katherine  Kohler _  1.00 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Kingsley _  1.00 


Miss  Camilla  Whitcomb _ 

$25.00 

Miss  Florence  G.  Youmans 

10.00 

Miss  Irene  Lewisohn _ 

500.00 

Mrs.  John  Winters 

$225.60 

Brannan  . 

110.00 

Contributions  made  to 

Illinois  Citizen _ 

5.00 

California  Headquarters 

Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke 

10.00 

Mrs.  William  Kent  _ 

200.00 

H.  B.  E.  _ _  _  __  __ 

100.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Koshland 

25.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle _ 

60.00 

Wood  _  _  _  _ 

83.34 

Mrs.  Pillsbury  Boyd _ 

20.00 

Miss  Clara  Louise 

Mrs.  B.  Sinsheimer. _ 

10.00 

Thompson  _ _ 

6.00 

Mrs.  R.  Panther. 

3  00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr _ 

10.00 

Mrs.  John  Swift _ 

5.00 

Miss  Anna  B.  Pratt-  _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Wehh 

5.00 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Hall  _ 

10.00 

Mrs.  Berthold  Baruch _ 

5.00 

Miss  Alice  T.  Jenkins _ 

4.00 

Miss  Leda  Klauber _ 

10.00 

Miss  Grace  Needham _ 

20.00 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Kendall _ 

5.00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Barlow _ 

4.75 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Marsh _ 

6.00 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon _ 

10.00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Snook _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  Flora  Spiegelberg _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  West _ 

1.00 

Mr.  Harold  S.  Howard _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  Frank  Warren  Moore 

5.00 

Miss  Kate  O.  Peterson _ 

20.00 

Mrs.  Leon  S.  Maisson _ 

1.00 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Ehrich _ 

25.00 

Miss  Louise  Weich 

1.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Allen _ 

10.00 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Huff _ 

1.00 

Dr.  Jennie  V.  H.  Baker _ 

10.00 

Mrs.  Augustus  Jones _ _ 

1.00 

A  Friend  _ _  _ 

5.00 

Collections  at  Miss  Mar- 

Miss  Emily  F.  Hunt _ 

5.00 

tin’s  Meeting  _  _ 

180.87 

Mrs.  Harriett  A.  Curtiss _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Blaney 

25.00 

Thru  Miss  Anne  Martin 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Soper.  _ 

10.00 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland 

25.00 

Mrs.  O.  J.  deLindreicie _ 

10.00 

Thru  Pennsylvania  B’nch 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Amidon _ 

9.39 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Halligan.  _  _ 

100.00 

Mrs.  M.  T.  C.  Low _ 

10.00 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock _ 

5.00 

Miss  Anne  Murray. 

7.00 

Thru  Mrs.  Kent’s  Com- 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Gribi_ . 

3.00 

mittee 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Corker 

5.00 

Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Grice _ 

10.00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Francisco _ 

5.00 

Elizabeth  T.  Kent- 

250.00 

Miss  Maud  W.  Adams _ 

5.00 

Membership  fees 

19.00 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Compton  _ _ 

5.00 

Collections 

19.26 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Allen _ 

5  00 

Miss  Jessie  Anthony 

5.00 

Total  collected  by  Na- 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Miller 

5.00 

tional  Headquarters 

$1,417.35  • 

Miss  Francisco  H.  Dale _ 

5.00 

Previously  acknowledged 

Miss  Josephine  C.  Locke _ 

2.50 

in  The  Suffragist— $282,215.36 

Miss  Krundra _ 

2.50 

Total  collected  by  National  Head- 

Miss  Beth  Armstrong _ 

2.50 

quarters  through  Dec. 

4  __  _  $283,632.71 

Mr.  B.  L.  Henderson _ 

2.00 

Miss  Emma  Pauline  Gray  2.50 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Ford _  1.00 

Miss  Ruth  White _  1.00 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Clamenson _  1.00 

Miss  Marion  H.  Rogers _  1.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Wood _  1.00 

Mrs.  Maud  Wilson _  1.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Garbutt _  1.00 

Miss  Aurelia  L.  Harwood  2.00 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin _  5.00 

Dr.  Mary  Sperry _  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Broadwell _  6.00 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Thompson _  5.00 

Miss  Genevieve  Cook _  2.00 

Mrs.  Glaseer _  2.50 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mac- 

Krille  _  250 

Mrs.  Torrey  Everett _  5.00 

Mrs.  Vernon  Rood _  55.00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Muller _  5.00 

Mrs.  Lehman  Blum _  5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Sinsheimer _  5  00 


$78776 

Total  collected  by  branches  $1,013.36 
Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _  $39,499.86 

Total  collected  by  branches 

through  Dec.  4 _  40,513.22 

Grand  total -  324,145.93 

Deduction:  transferred  from  branch 
headquarters  to  National  Head¬ 
quarters  -  2,261.00 

Grand  net  total _  $321,884.93 

Woman’s  Party  Conference 

Concluded  from  Page  5 

Adelaide  Johnston,  Miss  Lucy  Eastman,  Miss 
Rose  Winslow,  New  York;  Mrs.  Ella  St.  Clair 
Thompson,  North  Carolina;  Miss  Beulah  Ami- 
don,  North  Dakota;  Mrs.  Valentine  Winters,  Mrs. 
George  Rector,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Kate  Stafford,  Okla¬ 
homa;  Misses  Alice  and  Betty  Gram,  Oregon; 
Miss  Mary  Bakewell,  Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham, 
Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Miss 
Caroline  Katzenstein,  Dr.  Sara  Lockerey,  Mrs. 
Harry  Lowenburg,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  I.  U.  Wil¬ 
son,  Texas ;  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Garnett,  Mrs.  Robert 
Quay,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Robertson,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins, 
State  Chairman,  Utah;  Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Mere¬ 
dith,  State  Chairman,  Miss  J.  S.  Jennings,  Mrs. 
George  Pflaster,  Virginia;  Rev.  Olympia  Brown, 
Wisconsin. 

Exactly 

ISN’T  it  altogether  possible  that  the  United 
States  sailors  who  attacked  a  little  old  woman 
in  Washington  and  wrested  her  suffrage  banner 
from  her  are  of  the  same  stripe  as  the  German 
soldiers  whose  brutality  in  Belgium  has  been  be¬ 
yond  words  to  describe? — Miami  Daily  Metropo¬ 
lis,  Nov.  19. 


BLOUSES 


NOVELTIES 


IK 

Duluth,  Minn. 

MILLINERY  GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  "The  Suffragist1 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


WOMEN  KHAKI  SLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  -  -  - 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  •  - 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  -  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY  SHOPS 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 


Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  Q  Street  N.  W. 


PHONE 

S.  P.  MARTIN 

COLUMBIA  4922 

For  Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 


Telephone  Main  861 

Imtlatto’s 


Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  and  Twelfth  Streets  Washington.  D.  C. 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Circulation  Manager,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Commi  tee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Iron,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Tersey 

Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


Help  the  Final  Victory 


AFTER  the  great  victory  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  of  last  week,  we  are  gather¬ 
ing  our  forces  for  the  renewed  drive  for 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Amendment  THIS 
session  of  Congress.  Shrewd  politicians  tells  us 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  final  victory.  But 
we  cannot  win  this  fight  without  the  help  of  the 
women  in  every  State  who  believe  that  freedom 
is  worth  fighting  for.  We  want  you  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Congressional  situation  and  to  keep 
your  friends  in  touch.  You  cannot  do  this  with¬ 
out  The  Suffragist.  We  are  printing  the  only 
magazine  in  this  country  devoted  solely  to  the 
Federal  Amendment  fight.  Subscribe  today  by 
filling  out  the  blank  below  and  mailing  it  to  The 
Suffragist,  822  Connecticut  avenue,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist” 


Open  Daily,  including  Saturday,  9.00  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


'•THE  BUSY  CORNER" 

Sfanti  Smtff  &  (So. 

8TH  ST.  AND  PENN  A.  AYE. 


GUIDE  LIGHTS 

To  Easy  and  Satisfactory 
CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

— Shop  early  in  the  day  and  early  in  the  month. 
— Take  small  parcels  with  you. 

— If  in  doubt,  buy  a  merchandise  certificate. 

— Tissue  paper,  ribbons  and  fancy  boxes  should 
be  secured  early. 

— Be  sure  your  address  is  taken  correctly. 
—Keep  to  the  right. 

— Cash  your  Christmas  Savings  Fund  cheques 
here. 

— Mail  your  packages  early  in  the  month. 

— Buy  Red  Cross  Stamps. 

— Read  our  daily  announcements. 


Women  of  Letters 


Demand  neat, 
tasty  stationery — 
clean-cut  presswork  — 
prompt  service 

The  C-P-Co.  line  is  fine 


Columbian  Printing  Co. 
Incorporated 

Main  815  Fourteenth  Street 

4250  Washington 


Week  Ending  December  I,  1917 


Miss  Adele  d’E.  Blauvelt _  2 

Miss  Elizabeth  Smith _  1 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches _  3 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Sydnor _  4 

Miss  Edith  Porcher -  1 

Miss  Agnes  Chase _  1 

Through  Maryland  Branch _  4 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore -  3 

Miss  Cora  Crawford _  1 

Through  Arkansas  Branch _  2 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein -  1 

Mrs.  Ida  Gray  Scott -  1 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe _  3 

Mrs.  A.  1 1 .  Bright _  2 

Mrs.  Hazel  Whitney  Fellows -  2 

Through  Wisconsin  Branch _  1 

Miss  Natalie  Gray _  4 

Miss  Mary  E.  McCumber _  7 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Williams _  2 

Through  Massachusetts  Branch _  12 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead _  2 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing -  3 

Through  South  Carolina  Branch _  2 

Through  Maine  Branch  _  3 

Miss  Elsie  Hill _  2 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Stemler _  2 

Through  New  Jersey  Branch _  1 

Total _  73 


For  the  dollar  bill  (or  check)  inclosed, 
send  The  Suffragist  to 


Name  _ 
Address 


Secured  by. 


Cards  and  Stationery 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Bags 
E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Picket  Dinner 

In  Honor  of 

Our  Prisoners  for  Freedom 
Rauschers 

DECEMBER  8 

Tickets  for  Sale  at  Headquarters  of 
National  Woman’s  Party 


THE 

A.  T.  Lewis  8c  Son 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A  Store  where  no  transaction  is  com¬ 
plete  until  the  customer  is  satisfied. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


VOL.  V.  NO.  9tl 
FIVE  CENTS 


OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  PARTY 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15.  1917 
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Drown  by  Charles  A.  Winter,  for  the  Masses,  August,  1913 


The  Militant 


Natinnal  Unmans  party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  822  CONNECTICUT  AVE., WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  822  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Tel.  Main  5436 
Illinois,  116  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fonrth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

Nevada,  153  North  Virginia  St.,  Reno 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 
New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

MEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  politic 
party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 

Literature 

Miss  Katharine  Mullen 


Executive  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y, 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  B  tiles,  Del. 
ir _ T?  Hnnlfffr.  Md. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
MisB  Dons  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Organisation 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Julia  Emory 
Miss  Betty  Gram 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


National  Organizers 

Miss  Natalie  Gray  Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich 

Miss  Alice  Henkle  Miss  Margery  Ross 

Miss  Elsie  Hill  Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  So.  32d  St,  Birmingham 

Arizona 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Sweek,  Tucson 
Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 
456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  llilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
822  Connecticut  A_venue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 
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Power  of  Uniform 

WTArOMEN  are  in  the  war  because  war  can- 
▼  V  not  be  conducted  without  them,”  says 
Secretary  of  War  Daniels,  with  some  perception. 
“Across  the  water  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
there  were  mobilized  organizations  of  patriotic 
women.  They  organized  to  serve  and  to  help, 
but  they  largely  failed  of  their  purpose  because 
of  their  division  of  interest.  They  lacked  a  uni¬ 
form  and  a  coordinating  head.”  He  was  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Woman’s  Advisory  Committee. 

Women  who  are  learning  from  plainest  expe¬ 
rience  of  mismanagement  and  waste  their  life- 
and-death  need  of  political  power  to  fill  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  citizenship  will  soon  pass  the 
point  where  they  can  be  amused  by  the  insulting 
absurdities  of  statesmen  who  cannot  see  beyond 
an  ingenious  uniform  of  blue  veil  and  white  col¬ 
lar  to  placate  them  in  their  desire  for  service.  Re¬ 
marks  like  these  are  fuel  for  the  women’s  revo¬ 
lution. 

They  Can  Fight  Too 

CONGRESS  is  in  a  melting  humor.  Women 
are  to  be  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  army 
and  navy  “for  any  service  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  designate,  and  may  receive  commissions  as 
officers  in  the  aviation  service,  according  to  a  bill 
introduced  this  week  in  the  House  by  Congress¬ 
man  Murray  Hurlbut  of  New  York.  The  bill 
followed  the  War  Department’s  refusal  to  com¬ 
mission  Ruth  Law,  aviator,  for  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  is  a  convert  to  feminism.  His  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  rapidly  completed.  On  June  1st 
he  was  still  firm  against  the  federal  amendment 
for  suffrage.  On  December  8th  he  was  reported 
by  lobbyists  of  the  Woman’s  Party  as  “non-com¬ 
mittal.  A  day  or  so  later  he  confessed  to  a 
woman  constituent  that  he  will  vote  “yes”  when 
the  vote  is  taken.  Now  he  is  plainly  willing  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  let  them  take  all  labor 
for  their  province. 

The  All-Important  Question 

AT  the  beginning  of  December  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  first  steps  to  work  out  a  labor  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Mr.  L.  O.  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Commerce,  is  to  direct  investi¬ 
gation  about  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor  and 
the  all-important  question  of  diluting  the  labor 
supply  by  the  employment  of  women,”  so  that  the 
government  can  act  “promptly  and  intelligently” 
in  mobilizing  the  great  industrial  army  upon 
which  the  outcome  of  the  war  depends. 

The  first  prompt  and  intelligent  move  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  make  in  this  program  is  to  pass 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  In  England 
the  pouring  of  women  into  every  kind  of  industry 
produced  a  chaos  that  has  had  to  work  itself 
painfully  through  full  labor  organization  and 
finally  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  In  the 
United  States  the  enfranchisement  must  come 
first. 


Notes  of  the  Week 

Suffrage  in  Holland 

O-  N  the  thirtieth  of  November  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  signed  a  bill  that  revises  the  Dutch 
constitution.  The  new  constitution,  according  to 
the  International  Suffrage  News,  offers  a  long 
step  ahead  toward  full  suffrage  for  Dutch  women 
in  doing  away  with  the  clause  that  has  explicitly 
prevented  amendment  of  the  constitution  for 
suffrage.  Women  will  now  have  “passive  suf¬ 
frage  the  right  to  hold  office — and  Parliament 
can  now  enfranchise  them  by  simply  passing  a 
bill  with  a  majority.  Women  are  expected  to 
sit  in  the  next  Parliament  and  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  able  to  force  through  their  full  suf¬ 
frage  in  short  order. 

During  the  autumn  scs-ion  of  1916  Dutch  suf¬ 
fragists  picketed  the  lower  house  of  Parliament 
which  was  holding  up  this  revision  for  suffrage. 
For  months  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  carrying  banners  that  read,  “We  want  the 
vote.”  Other  women  sat  in  the  balconies  listening 
to  the  debate  and  directing  the  arguments  of  their 
supporters  by  notes  whenever  suffrage  came  into 
the  debate.  The  spirit  of  the  Dutch  pickets,  which 
is  now  coming  into  victory,  was  one  of  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  picket  which  the 
United  States  has  so  fai  answered  by  lawless 
prison  sentences. 

Suffrage  Bill  Through  First  Stages 

THE  Representation  of  the  People’s  Bill  last 
week  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons. 

The  quick  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords  is  so  confidently  expected  that  political  par¬ 
ties  are  already  working  on  the  assumption  that 
six  million  women  will  vote  at  the  next  election. 
The  Labor  Party  is  sending  out  women  organizers 
to  win  the  women’s  vote  for  labor.  The  Scottish 
Men  s  and  Women’s  Associations  have  amalga-' 
mated.  It  is  expected  that  the  age-limit  of  thirty, 
designed  to  prevent  the  number  of  women  voters 
exceeding  that  of  men,  will  be  only  temporary 
because  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  so  fully  set 
for  suffrage. 

Canada  Yields  to  Demand  of  Women 

THE  last  Canadian  Parliament,  under  Premier 
Borden’s  lead,  enfranchised  the  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers.  Women  pro¬ 
tested  vigorously  against  this  limited  suffrage. 
The  National  Suffrage  Association  called  it  a 
disfranchise  act,  designed  by  the  party  in  power 
to  swell  the  conservative  vote. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  having  forced  this  measure 
through  and  dismissed  parliament,  now  promises 
to  keep  the  promise  he  broke  when  he  gave  this 
brand  of  suffrage.  He  promises,  if  the  country 
backs  him  in  the  next  election,  “to  extend  the 
franchise  to  all  women.” 


Revolution 

«'T'HE  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  were  released 
X  from  jail  to  create  a  proper  atmosphere 
for  the  Irish  Convention,”  says  a  despatch  from 
Ireland  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  hunger  struck  in  jail  to  insist 
on  being  given  the  rights  of  political  prisoners- 
rights  long  established  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  but  denied  these  Irish  revolutionists.  One 
of  them,  Thomas  Ashe,  died  of  hunger  striking, 
and  the  rest  of  them  won,  first  their  demands, 
and  then  their  release  from  prison. 

Thirty-odd  American  women  were  released 
from  a  federal  prison  in  this  country  a  few 
days  before  the  convening  of  Congress.  These 
revolutionists  for  women’s  freedom  hungerstruck 
also  in  prison,  several  came  near  to  dying,  and  they 
won  their  release.  The  federal  amendment 
through  Congress  is  the  next  step.  Congress 
brought  it  up  in  the  first  week  of  the  session. 
The  women  are  waiting. 


Two  Brands  of  Statesmanship 

'"THE  Prussian  electoral  reform  bill  for  uni- 
1  versal  male  suffrage  was  brought  up  this 
week  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet. 
Chancellor  Von  Hertling  urged  its  passage : 

This  will  evoke  in  wide  circles  painful  feel¬ 
ings,  and  serious  objections,”  he  said.  “But  the 
task  of  true  statesmanship  is  to  take  innovations 
in  hand  courageously  when  the  people’s  need  for 
developments  require  them.  It  is  my  deepest  con¬ 
viction  that  this  need  has  now  arisen.  The  pres¬ 
ent  electoral  system  is  obsolete  and  you  will  do 
the  Fatherland  a  great  service  if  you  assent  to 
the  proposals.” 

It  is  an  odd  paradox  that  the  one  government 
which  is  in  this  war  “for  democracy”  has  so  far 
been  too  blind  to  see  the  political  force  of  de¬ 
mocracy  at  home.  There  seems  to  be  more  “true 
statesmanship”  for  expedient  compromise  with 
reform  in  the  enemy  autocracy. 


Progress  in  Switzerland 

IN  October  women  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel 
voted  for  members  of  the  Conseils  de 
Prud’hommes,  councils  to  settle  disputes  between 
workers  and  employers.  This  is  the  first  time 
Swiss  women  have  voted  in  any  except  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  elections.  Many  women  were  candidates  for 
the  Conseils  as  well;  how  many  were  elected  is 
not  yet  reported. 

In  Switzerland  each  canton  is  independent,  and 
suffrage  has  to  be  won  in  slow,  piecemeal  fashion. 
Neuchatel  gave  its  women  this  measure  of  fran¬ 
chise  in  November,  1916. 
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Woman’s  Party  Keeps  Its  Single  Purpose 

National  Advisory  Council  Conference  Considers  Amalgamation  with  New  National  Party 


N  Friday  afternoon  before  the  open  ses- 
sion  of  the  Conference  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  state  officers,  and  heads  of  departments 
of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  Mr.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Allan  McCurdy, 
of  New  York,  presented  plans  for  a  possible  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  forces  of  the  newly-founded  Na¬ 
tional  Party  and  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  Conference,  for 
which  nearly  three  hundred  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  gathered  in  Washington 
last  week,  December  6,  7,  S  and  9,  was  called  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  this  question.  The  National 
Party,  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  McCurdy 
are  members  of  the  national  executive  committee, 
was  recently  organized  at  a  Chicago  convention  by 
one  wing  of  the  Socialists,  the  Progressives,  Single 
Taxers,  Progressive  Democrats,  Prohibitionists 
and  Independents.  This  Party  plans  to  enter  the 
1918  elections  to  elect  Congressmen  enough  to 
give  them  the  balance  of  power  in  Congress. 
Some  months  ago  they  asked  the  Woman’s  Party 
to  join  with  them.  The  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  which  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  action  between  conventions,  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  but  did  not  care  to  act  upon  it 
without  getting  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
Party,  both  as  to  whether  political  combination  of 
this  kind  was  wise  and  whether  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  should  be  called  to  act  upon  it.  They  there¬ 
fore  called  the  officers  into  conference. 

The  conference  opened  on  Thursday  evening 
with  a  reception  at  Rauscher’s.  On  Friday  the 
business  sessions  opened,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  meeting  in  the  morning,  the  whole  con¬ 
ference  in  the  afternoon  for  this  discussion.  On 
Saturday  the  state  chairmen  met  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  conference  again  in  the  afternoon  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  resolutions  committee  on 
the  question  of  amalgamation.  A  dinner  and  mass 
meeting  followed  the  business  sessions. 

■«  »R.  Hopkins,  in  explaining  the  aim  of  the 
JV1  new  Party,  said  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Party  foresaw  the  consolidation  of  the 
conservatives  in  the  two  great  political  parties,  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic,  to  insure  future 
dominance  of  conservatism  as  opposed  to  liberal¬ 
ism.  The  hope  of  the  National  Party  is  that  it 
will  offer  an  opportunity  for  greater  solidarity 
among  the  Liberals  of  this  country  and  that  such 
solidarity  may  be  effectively  organized  for  action 
in  the  next  campaign. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  recent  activities  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  in  the  fight  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
included  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  assembly 
and  peaceful  petition ;  that  these  fundamental 
principles  in  a  democracy  were  of  vital  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Party.  He  stated 


that  although  the  work  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  would  probably  remain  concentrated  on  the 
federal  amendment  for  woman  suffrage,  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
could  find  an  avenue  for  political  expression  along 
all  liberal  lines  in  the  National  Party  and  hoped 
that  a  plan  for  effective  co-operation  in  organiza¬ 
tion  between  the  two  parties  might  be  considered 
for  the  next  campaign. 

AFTER  Mr.  Hopkins  had  spoken  much  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested  in  the  new  National 
Party  and  Mr.  Allan  McCurdy  on  addressing  the 
conference  was  asked  to  read  the  platform  of 
his  party.  Mr.  McCurdy  gave  a  succinct  analysis 
of  the  National  Party  platform.  He  explained 
that  it  has  three  divisions,  the  political  democracy 
of  our  own  country,  industrial  democracy  and  in¬ 
ternational  democracy.  The  first  article  in  the 
platform  urges  universal  suffrage.  There  follow 
planks  approving  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  coupled  with  the  short  ballot;  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  budget;  of  proportional  representation; 
of  cabinet  responsibility.  The  platform  contains 
a  plank  on  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  one 
on  prohibition,  one  on  prison  reform  and  one  on 
uniform  divorce  law.  Under  industrial  democ¬ 
racy  there  is  the  consideration  of  the  extinction 
of  land  monopolies  with  a  plank  providing  for 
progressive  public  ownership  of  certain  public 
utilities;  there  is  consideration  of  the  farmers’ 
problem,  the  problem  of  transportation,  storage 
and  marketing  and  the  progressive  application  of 
land  according  to  its  rental  values;  and  the 
abolition  of  grain  speculation.  A  forward-look¬ 
ing  program  for  labor  legislation,  securing  to  la¬ 
bor  its  rights  against  arbitrary  injunctions,  secur¬ 
ing  to  labor  protection  of  their  workers  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  insurance  against  sickness,  injury  and 
death  in  injury. 

Finally  under  the  section  international  democ¬ 
racy  the  Party  platform  calls  for  the  abolition  of 
secret  diplomacy  and  the  reorganization  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  This  is  followed  by  a  war 
declaration  in  which  the  National  Party  affirms 
its  loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  to  its  Allies  in  the 
securing  of  those  aims  which  have  been  so  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  in  the  words  of  President  Wilson. 

MR.  McCURDY  said  that  the  National  Party 
offered  a  hope  for  the  great  body  of  people 
who  have  looked  first  to  one  party  and  then  to 
another  and  who  have  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  each  party  is  but  the  right  and  the 
left  hand  of  the  same  few  who  always  seem  to 
achieve  their  own  personal  victories  no  matter 
which  political  party  is  in  the  seat  of  power.  Mr. 
McCurdy  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  audience 
when  he  said,  “What  group  of  people  realizes  as 
you  women  do  the  truth  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s 


remark,  ‘Idiots  talk  of  agitators ;  there  is  but  one — 
injustice.’”  He  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  to  come  into 
this  people’s  party  now  forming  and  to  make  that 
party  responsive  to  those  needs  of  the  great,  un¬ 
heard  democracy  in  America. 

THE  conference  which  was  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  national  executive 
committee  submitted  the  proposals  to  a  resolutions 
committee  for  consideration  and  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  the  following  day.  Mrs.  Robert  Baker, 
chairman,  reported  for  the  committee,  which  was 
composed  of  Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle,  of  California; 
Mrs.  Sophie  Meredith,  of  Virginia;  Miss  Calla¬ 
han,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Hilles  of 
Delaware.  The  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  the  invitation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  but  stated  that  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  will  for  the  present  avoid  any  political  al¬ 
liances  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  resolutions  read 
as  follows : 

WHEREAS,  This  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council,  State  Chairmen, 
and  elected  officers  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  was  called  to  consider  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  spring  of  1917  by  the  committee 
formed  to  create  the  National  Party,  that  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  amalgamate,  or  co¬ 
operate  with  the  National  Party;  and 

Whereas,  The  platform  of  the  National  Party 
decided  upon  in  Chicago  in  October  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  conference;  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  amalgamation  between  the 
two  parties  would  commit  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  to  the  support  of  many  different  measures, 
and  prevent  concentration  upon  the  one  issue  for 
which  it  is  organized,  namely,  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  en¬ 
franchising  women;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  National  Committee  of  State  Chair¬ 
men,  and  elected  officers  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party,  states  as  its  opinion  that  it  would  be 
more  helpful  to  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  to  have  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  maintain  its  singleness  of  purpose 
and  its  identity  as  a  separate  organization.  It 
further  states  as  its  opinion  that  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  co-operation  with  the  National  Party 
in  the  coming  Congressional  elections  in  case  the 
national  suffrage  amendment  has  not  been  passed 
by  that  time. 

Whereas,  The  most  important  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress  concerns  the  extension  of 
democracy  to  half  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  State  Chairmen,  and  elected  officers  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  representing 
forty-eight  states,  demand  that  the  President  use 
his  power  with  Congress  to  secure  the  immediate 
submission  of  the  federal  woman  suffrage 
amendment  and  thus  bring  to  an  end  the  intol¬ 
erable  delay  in  the  enfranchisement  of  American 
women. 
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National  Advisory  Council  Organizes 


THIRTY-ONE  members  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  the  Woman’s  Party  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Conference  of  officers  in 
Washington  last  week,  December  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

1  hey  met  in  a  closed  business  session  on  Friday 
morning,  with  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Council,  presiding. 

Discussion  of  the  main  question  before  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  proposal  of  the  National  party  that 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  join  forces  with  it, 
either  completely  or  to  elect  a  number  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  in  the  1918  elections,  was  postponed 
until  the  afternoon  session  when  the  committee 
from  the  new  liberal  party  was  to  lay  its  plan  be¬ 
fore  the  conference.  Reports  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Rogers  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  treas¬ 
urer.  Miss  Paul  summed  up  the  legislative  situa¬ 
tion.  The  summary  of  the  year’s  work  offered 
striking  proof  of  what  the  aggressive,  active  policy 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  has  won  in  the  amendment 
fight.  ,  ^ 

GIFTS  from  the  National  Advisory  Council  to 
the  organization  during  the  last  year, reported 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  treasurer,  amounted 
to  over  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  During  the 
year  the  membership  advanced  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  members.  These 
women  are  helping  to  bear  the  heavier  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  organization,  thirty-four  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mrs.  William  Kent’s  headquarters  commit¬ 
tee.  Forty-three  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  gave  all  their  spare  time  and  funds  to  the  work 
of  the  national  organization.  The  same  percent¬ 
age  have  organized  deputations,  spoken  at  meet¬ 
ings,  given  hospitality,  or  assisted  with  the  work 
of  the  organization  with  their  writings. 

It  was  interesting  in  reviewing  the  activity  of 
the  National  Council  to  realize  that  during  the 
ten  month  s  siege  of  the  White  House  which  was 
maintained  until  after  the  close  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  twenty-one  members  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  stood  on  the  picket  line  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  front  of  the  White  House.  Seven  have 
been  arrested  and  served  terms  in  prison 
for  their  belief  in  liberty,  the  terms  varying  from 
three  to  thirty  days.  Two  went  to  Occoquan 
workhouse  for  sixty  days,  and  were  pardoned  by 
the  President,  and  two  were  imprisoned  twice. 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  on  the  last  dramatic  picket  line  of  forty-one 
"’omen  which  demanded  that  suffrage  be  taken  up 
at  the  opening  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Morey  served 
sentence  until  released  by  the  order  of  the  sen¬ 
tencing  Judge,  November  27. 

MRS.  John  Rogers,  of  New  York,  addressing 
the  Council  as  chairman,  brought  out 
the  significance  of  the  year’s  work.  “This  is 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  said  Mrs.  Rogers.  “Each  time  it  has 
met  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
national  organization.  In  September,  1914,  we 
met  at  Newport  where  plans  were  made  for  our 


first  campaign  against  Democratic  Congressmen 
in  the  suffrage  States  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  party  in  power  to  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment. 

“The  second  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
in  March,  1915,  where  the  Advisory  Council  en¬ 
dorsed  the  plan  of  organizing  branches  of  the 
Congressional  Union  in  every  State. 

ihe  thild  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  in 
April,  1916,  when  we  approved  the  sending  of  the 
Suffrage  Special  into  the  Western  States  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  women  voters  to  form  the  Woman’s  Party 
in  order  better  to  use  their  political  power  for  the 
freedom  of  all  women. 

“At  this  fourth  meeting  of  our  body  we  find 
oui  selves  facing  a  crucial  moment  for  our  cause. 
Victory  or  defeat  will  come  in  January.  The 
likelihood  of  victory  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
What  has  brought  this  about?  Let  us  go  back  to 
last  spring  and  look  at  the  situation  we  then 
faced.  It  was  this :  How,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war,  absorbing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  press,  the  President  and  Congress,  to  keep 
our  cause  in  the  light  and  alive,  to  get  action 
on  it. 

“With  the  tremendous  outpourings  of  strength 
and  energy  and  time  and  money,  we  had  pushed 
suffrage  steadily  to  the  front  of  public  attention. 
Must  we  now  lose  the  result  of  years  of  agita¬ 
tion?  As  Miss  Paul  said,  we  must  focus  upon 
suffrage  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  press,  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President,  show  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  at  the  gates  of  the  executive;  make  him 
see  that  if  he  posed  as  the  champion  of  world 
democracy,  it  was  necessary  to  grant  our  great 
measure  of  democracy  to  America.  Picketing  was 
to  visualize  the  suffrage  cause  before  the  world. 

“We  continued  our  picket  of  the  White  House, 
making  the  words  on  our  banners  boldly  chal¬ 
lenge  all  insincerity.  They  virtually  said  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  President  Wilson,  ‘Make  your 
words  deeds !’ 

Yes,  the  pickets  have  kept  the  suffrage  flag 
flying. 

When  the  members  of  the  Council  separate 
for  their  various  States  there  are  certain  points  I 
wish  you  would  carry  with  you:  First,  the 
key  to  an  understanding  of  the  policies  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  is  always  to  be  found  in 
watching  the  effect  of  those  policies  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment.  They  are  planned  with 
that  end  in  view,  and  that  alone.  Judge  the  effect 
on  the  President,  not  by  what  he  thinks  of  us,  but 
by  what  he  does  for  the  amendment.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view  what  effect  have  the  pick¬ 
ets  had  on  the  amendment? 

“From  the  moment  of  the  jailing  of  women, 
the  amendment  prospered.  Immediately  after 
Senator  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  visited  Occoquan,  the 
President  allowed  the  Senate  suffrage  committee 
to  report  the  amendment  favorably  out  of  com¬ 
mittee.  When  more  women  were  jailed,  when 
Lucy  Burns  and  many  others  were  serving  sixty 


days  in  Occoquan,  the  President  allowed  Chair¬ 
man  Pou,  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  let  the 
House  vote  on  the  proposed  suffrage  committee 
in  the  House,  and  the  resolution  carried. 

“When  the  jail  and  Occoquan  were  full  of  our 
political  prisoners  in  November,  the  government 
released  them  a  few  days  before  Congress  opened. 

j'  HOUGH  the  President  did  not  mention 
J.  suffrage  in  his  message,  on  the  very  day  it 
was  given  to  the  public,  the  press  carried  the  news 
that  suffrage  would  be  pressed  to  a  vote  early 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  pickets,  we  believe,  forced  the  attention  of 
the  President  to  suffrage.  First  we  had  words 
from  him  words  to  Tennessee;  more  words  to 
Maine;  more  words  to  New  York;  more  and 
more  and  more  desire  for  “the  speedy  success  of 
the  cause.”  Then  we  had  the  word  to  Congress 
given  for  the  little  step  of  the  formation  of  the 
suffrage  committee.  And  in  Congress  itself  we 
have  gained  over  fifty  votes  since  picketing  be¬ 
gan. 

“Again  the  effect  of  picketing  on  the  press  has 
been  excellent.  The  day  after  the  sixteen  women 
went  to  Occoquan  the  New  York  Times  carried 
the  headline  ‘The  President  may  urge  the  Suf¬ 
frage  Amendment;’  and  ever  since  the  press  has 
stated  over  and  over  that  suffrage  would  be 
pressed  to  a  vote.  Truly  the  pickets  pressed  the 
press,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  people 
were  compelled  to  think  of  what  the  pickets 
wanted. 

“In  the  New  York  campaign  where  the  Socialist 
vote  was  conceded  to  be  the  deciding  factor,  pick¬ 
eting  by  its  widespread  publicity  forced  the  So¬ 
cialists  to  activity  for  this  cause,  which  they  have 
always  advocated. 

The  effect  of  picketing  on  ourselves  is  to  be 
considered,  and  clearly  shows  overwhelming 
gains.  From  the  time  of  the  arrests  money  has 
poured  into  our  treasury.  The  total  collections 
for  1916  were  $111,147.04  and  the  total  collections 
for  eleven  months  in  1917  are,  up  to  date,  $117,- 
579.34.  In  July  of  1917,  when  the  arrests  began, 
the  receipts  were  $21,623.65  as  compared  with  $3,- 
690.62  for  July  1916.  In  August,  1916,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $8,966.63  and  in  August,  1917,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $11,703.53.  In  November,  1916,  the 
receipts  were  $15,008.18;  in  November,  1917, 'they 
were  $31,117.87. 

Our  membership  has  increased  not  only  through 
the  support  of  individuals  but  through  whole 
groups  of  suffragists  coming  into  the  National 
Woman’s  Party.  Far  from  alienating  our  own 
members  the  picket  campaign  has  brought  us  for¬ 
ward  in  leaps  and  bounds  towards  victory  this 
winter.” 

MRS.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  will  continue  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  for  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Marion  May  was  elected  secretary,  and  the 
following  women  vice-chairmen:  Mrs.  Alden 
Potter,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Avery  Coonly,  Illinois; 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Susan 
Concluded  on  Page  12 
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Judiciary  Committee  Votes  to  Report  Amendment 


ON  Tuesday,  December  11,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  report  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment 
to  the  House. 

Representative  Graham,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved 
that  the  resolution  be  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  without  recommendation.  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler,  of  New  York,  formerly  vigorous  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Amendment  but  now  speaking  as  the 
representative  of  women  voters,  moved  that  the 
motion  be  amended  to  read  that  the  Amendment 
be  reported  favorably  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  pass.  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  moved 
to  amend  the  motion  to  read  that  the  Suffrage 
Amendment  should  be  reported  with  an  unfavor¬ 
able  recommendation.  Both  Mr.  Chandler’s  and 
Mr.  Walsh’s  motions  were  defeated.  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  original  motion  that  the  Amendment  be  re¬ 


ported  without  recommendation  was  voted  on  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Graham’s  motion  was  amended  with  the 
condition  that  the  Amendment  should  be  ratified 
within  seven  years.  The  committee  also  voted  to 
recommend  that  the  House  vote  upon  the  Amend¬ 
ment  before  Christmas. 

Commenting  on  the  new  situation,  Miss  Alice 
Paul,  National  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party, 
said : 

“Suffrage  has  finally  come  out  of  the  House 
‘morgue’  where  the  Administration  thought  it 
successfully  buried.  This  is  the  time  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  prove  his  suffrage  protestations 
by  doing  something  for  suffrage  where  his  power 
is  effective.  A  word  from  him  and  suffrage  will 
pass  the  House.  Without  his  influence  the  result 
of  the  vote  is  doubtful.  By  speaking,  he  will  se¬ 
cure  the  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  Amendment 
for  himself  and  his  party.  If  he  refuses  to  speak 


he  must  take  the  responsibility  for  the  possible 
defeat.  Inaction  will  be  hostile  action.  In  the 
1918  congressional  elections  the  women  voters 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  fix  responsibility  for 
the  refusal  or  delay  of  justice  to  women 

“Even  in  reporting  the  measure,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  has  so  obediently  blocked  the 
suffrage  measure  for  the  last  five  years  has  tried 
to  add  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  time  limit 
on  ratification  has  brought  up  a  grave  question 
of  constitutionality  in  the  case  of  prohibition.  It 
might  make  the  validity  of  our  measure  doubtful. 
The  national  suffrage  amendment,  as  drafted  by 
suffragists,  has  no  time  clause.  We  shall  not  be 
satisfied  by  any  action  which  makes  doubtful  the 
validity  of  the  measure  as  passed. 

“The  committee  urges  an  early  vote.  We  urge 
a  favorable  and  early  vote.  Various  polls  show 
that  suffrage  needs  only  a  few  more  votes  in  the 
House.  It  is  for  the  Administration  to  secure 
these  votes  for  suffrage  as  it  secured  a  favorable 
majority  for  child  labor  and  other  administration 
measures." 


Ten  Pickets  Appeal  Their  Cases 


THE  case  of  the  pickets  against  the  District 
of  Columbia  based  upon  illegal  arrests  for  ob¬ 
structing  traffic  has  been  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  by  Mr.  Matthew  O’Brien  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  sessions  of  court. 

These  are  two  sets  of  appeals  granted  women 
who  picketed  on  August  23  and  August  28 
and  were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $25  or  thirty  days 
in  jail.  The  women  in  the  first  group  were  Ger¬ 
trude  Hunter,  a  Minneapolis  lawyer;  Mrs.  Clara 
Fuller,  an  editor  of  Little  Falls,  Minnesota;  Mrs. 
Kate  Boeckh,  of  Washington;  Mrs.  Mary  Lock- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  of  Virginia,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Fotheringham,  of  Buffalo.  The 
same  women  were  in  the  other  group,  with  Mrs. 
Caroline  Beach,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Miss 
Vivian  Pierce,  of  California;  Miss  Maude  Jami¬ 
son,  of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  of  New 
York,  in  addition. 


After  the  trials  Attorney  O’Brien  made  a  hur¬ 
ried  journey  to  Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  to  apply 
for  the  appeals  to  Justice  Robb.  They  were 
granted.  In  the  twenty-four  years  since  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  established  only  sixty-seven 
appeals  from  the  Police  Court  have  been  granted, 
though  the  average  number  of  arrests  is  thirty- 
five  thousand.  After  granting  the  second  appeal 
the  Justice  declared  he  would  never  grant  another 
in  these  cases.  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  sentenced  for 
picketing  on  November  9,  applied  for  an  appeal, 
which  has  not  been  granted. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  argument  of  their  case  filed  with 
the  court  states  that  “An  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  case  shows  that  the  rights  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  error  were  flagrantly  disregarded  in  the  trial 
court  and  that  they  were  not  accorded  what 
every  person  charged  with  crime  is  entitled  to— a 
fair  and  impartial  trial— and  that  they  were  con¬ 


victed  not  on  evidence  that  they  had  committed 
any  breach  of  the  law  but  because  of  prejudice 
against  their  mode  of  petitioning  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  woman  suffrage  by 
standing  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  with 
banners  expressing  their  petition. 

“From  the  arrests  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  to 
the  final  judgment  of  the  Police  Court  everything 
done  by  the  police  and  the  prosecuting  officers  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Police  Court  was  unlawful.  There 
was  no  justification  for  the  arrests.  There  was 
no  proper  or  valid  information  filed  against  them 
in  the  Police  Court.  There  was  no  right  of  trial 
by  jury  accorded  them.  There  was  an  arbitrary 
conviction  without  any  evidence  to  support  it  and 
a  judgment  not  warranted  by  law.” 

The  case  will  be  heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
sometime  early  in  January. 


Pickets  Sue  for  $400,000.00 


BECAUSE  they  were  subjected  to  cruel  and 
brutal  treatment  during  a  ten  day’s  unlawful 
imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  at  Occoquan,  Va., 
on  the  charge  of  “obstructing  traffic”  with  a  suf¬ 
frage  banner,  eight  suffragists  filed  suits  for  dam¬ 
ages  aggregating  $400,000  against  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  and  against  Warden 
Zinkham  of  the  District  Jail.  They  are  also  filing 
suits  in  the  federal  court  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia,  against  Superintendent  Whittaker  of 
Occoquan  and  the  Captain  of  the  workhouse 
guards,  Emanuel  Reams. 

These  suits  are  being  brought  by  the  suffrage 
prisoners  who  suffered  the  greatest  indignities 
during  the  “night  of  terror”  at  the  workhouse. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  sued  not  only 
for  injuries  received  at  Occoquan,  but  also  because 
they  “did  maliciously  and  wickedly  conspire,  com¬ 
bine,  confederate  and  agree  together  to  trans¬ 
port”  the  plaintiffs  from  the  District  jail  to  the 
workhouse,  where  the  circumstances  of  impris¬ 


onment  were  entirely  different,  and  that  they  did 
this  “maliciously  intending  to  hurt,  wound  and  in¬ 
jure”  the  plaintiffs. 

In  a  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  U.  S.  District 
Judge  Waddill,  of  Virginia,  has  already  decided 
that  the  transfer  of  the  suffragists  from  the 
District  jail  to  the  workhouse,  which  was  done  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners,  was  unlawful. 

ALL  the  other  pickets  imprisoned  at  the  same 
time  as  the  eight  who  are  bringing  suit,  will 
appear  at  the  trial  and  give  testimony.  Though 
they  all  suffered  from  the  conditions  at  the  work- 
house  and  the  brutality  of  the  guards,  they  are  not 
bringing  suit  because  it  was  recognized  that  no 
court  would  grant  adequate  damages  in  any  one 
suit  if  thirty  were  filed.  The  total  amount  would 
then  reach  into  the  millions  and  be  impossible  of 
collection. 

Besides  the  testimony  of  the  pickets,  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  party  will  produce  at  the  trial  affidavits  which 


it  has  on  file  from  former  prisoners  and  officers 
of  the  “model  workhouse”  in  Virginia,  describing 
cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  Mr.  Whittaker’s  or¬ 
ders  on  both  the  men  and  the  women  prisoners. 

THE  women  bringing  suit  are  Mrs.  John  Win¬ 
ters  Brannan,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  E.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun;  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse  for  days  after  her 
release;  Mrs.  Henry  Butterworth,  of  New  York; 
Miss  Dorothy  Day,  of  New  York,  whose  back  was 
twisted  by  two  guards;  Miss  Julia  Emory,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  whom  Whittaker  took  by  the  neck  and 
threw  on  the  stone  floor  of  her  cell;  Miss  Lucy 
Burns,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  manacled  to  the 
bars  of  her  cell  for  calling  out  “Are  you  all 
right?”  to  her  comrades;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan, 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  seventy-three  years  old; 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  of  N«w  Orleans. 
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Crowds  Hear  Case  of  Women  Against  the  Administration 


POLICE  reserves,  often  called  out  in  the  last 
months  to  arrest  the  pickets,  -were  called  on 
Sunday  to  protect  the  pickets  from  the  thousands 
of  people — four  thousand,  the  police  said — who 
blocked  Madison  Place  in  an  effort  to  honor  the 
pickets  at  the  mass  meeting  that  concluded  the 
Woman’s  Party  conference. 

In  honor  of  the  pickets,  $86,326  was  pledged  by 
a  cheering  audience  to  carry  on  the  campaign  for 
the  Federal  Amendment.  The  spirit  of  democracy 
that  flamed  in  the  pickets,  that  sent  them  to  the 
White  House  gates  and  from  the  White  House 
gates  to  prison,  seemed  to  spread  through  the  men 
and  women  in  the  audience  and  arouse  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  fever  heat.  Every  reference  to  de¬ 
mocracy  in  America  as  a  foundation  for  democ¬ 
racy  throughout  the  world  brought  instant 
cheering  and  applause.  The  Belasco  Theatre  was 
hung  with  American  and  suffrage  flags,  and  it 
was  the  ideal  of  the  two  flags  of  freedom  which 
aroused  the  audience  to  a  height  of  feeling  sel¬ 
dom  witnessed  in  a  Washington  meeting. 

OUTSIDE  the  theatre,  Elsie  Hill  addressed 
an  overflow  meeting  of  disappointed  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  barred  from  the  theatre  by  the  fire 
regulations,  shivered  in  the  bitter  December  cold 
for  over  an  hour,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  suffrage 
pickets. 

Inside  the  theatre,  what  the  Woman’s  Party 
hopes  will  be  its  last  picket  line  marched  down 
the  two  center  aisles  of  the  theatre— eighty-nine 
white-clad  women  who  have  served  jail  or  work- 
house  sentences,  carrying  the  purple,  white  and 
gold  tri-color  or  the  lettered  banners  with  which 
they  were  arrested.  At  the  stage  the  two  lines 
met  and  marched  up  the  steps  to  take  seats  be¬ 
hind  the  speakers.  Prison  pins,  tiny  replicas  of 
jail  doors,  were  presented  to  each  “prisoner  of 
freedom,”  to  wear  as  a  decoration  of  honor  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  woman’s  war  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Alice  Paul  was  glimpsed  as  she  passed  across 
the  stage  between  two  others  to  receive  her  pin, 
and  when  Dudley  Field  Malone  stepped  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage  and  shouted  “Alice  Paul”  the 
audience  was  instantly  on  its  feet,  cheering  and 
clapping  until  she  disappeared  at  the  back  of  the 
platform. 

MRS.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  of  New  York,  who 
has  given  so  much  of  her  energy,  wealth 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  suffrage  fight,  was  the 
honorary  chairman  of  the  afternoon. 

“We  are  here  this  afternoon,”  she  said,  “to  do 
honor  to  a  hundred  gallant  women,  who  have  en¬ 
dured  the  hardship  and  humiliation  of  imprison¬ 
ment  because  they  love  liberty. 

“The  suffrage  pickets  stood  at  the  White  House 
gates  for  ten  months  and  dramatized  the  women’s 
agitation  for  political  liberty.  Self-respecting  and 
patriotic  American  women  will  no  longer  tolerate 
a  government  which  denies  women  the  right  to 


govern  themselves.  A  flame  of  rebellion  is 
abroad  among  women  and  the  stupidity  and  bru¬ 
tality  of  the  government  in  this  revolt  have  only 
served  to  increase  its  heat. 

“As  P  r  e  s  i  d  ent 
Wilson  wrote, 
‘Governments  have 
been  very  re¬ 

sourceful  in  parry¬ 
ing  agitation,  di¬ 
verting  it,  in  seem¬ 
ing  to  yield  to  it 
and  then  cheating 
it,  tiring  it  out  or 
evading  it.  But  the 
end,  whether  it 

comes  soon  or  late, 
is  quite  certain  to 
be  the  same.’  While  the  government  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  parry— tire— divert— and  cheat  us  of  our 
goal,  the  country  has  risen  in  protest  against  this 
evasive  policy  of  suppression  until  today  the  in¬ 
domitable  pickets  with  their  historic  legends  stand 
triumphant  before  the  nation.  They  have  made  a 
precious  contribution  to  immediate  victory.” 

MRS.  Thomas  Hepburn,  of  Connecticut, 

the  presiding  oflicer,  introduced  Dudley 

bield  Afalone,  who  was  greeted  with  a  tremendous 
ovation  when  he  arose  to  speak.  The  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Administration  to  resign  his  position 
to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  American  women,  Mr. 
Malone  is  held  in  high  admiration  by  all  American 
lovers  of  liberty.  During  his  speech  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  applause,  tribute  to  his  in¬ 
spiring  message  and  eloquent  appeal. 

On  behalf  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  Mrs.  William 
Rent,  of  California,  who  herself  led  the  California 
women  in  the  last  dramatic  picket  line  of  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  presented  the  prison  pins  to  the  pickets. 

Mrs.  Kent  said: 

“Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  that  it  is  well 
for  a  housekeeper  sometimes  to  sleep  in  her  guest 
room  bed,  so  that  if  there  be  bumps  and  hollows 
of  which  a  guest  would  not  speak,  that  condition 
may  be  known  and  corrected?  In  every  commu¬ 
nity  we  have  apartments  to  which  are  conducted, 
though  not  in  the  spirit  of  that  Bible  feast,  the 
mentally  and  morally  ‘lame  and  halt  and  blind’ 
among  us.  These  guests  may  not  criticise  their 
quarters.  They  may  not  complain.  Our  suffrage 
pickets  have  done  a  great  service  in  going  to  the 
jail  and  the  workhouse  and  sleeping  in  those 
guest  room  beds  of  our  National  Capital.  And 
because  of  their  experience  and  their  reports, 
these  beds  will  be  more  comfortable  for  those 
that  come  after  them. 

“But  prison  reform  was  not  what  brought  our 
comrades  to  the  iron  doors.  In  the  midst  of  this 
world  war  we  hear  much  of  patriotism  and  we  are 
filled  with  great  love  of  country.  We  hear  much 
of  democracy  and  an  inner  light  shows  us  that  the 
finest  patriotism  means  devotion  to  the  ideals 


upon  which  our  nation  is  founded,  and  a  determi¬ 
nation  that  these  ideals  shall  prevail.  For  ex¬ 
pressing  this  patriotism  and  this  devotion  to  de¬ 
mocracy,  our  pickets  were  sent  to  jail. 

“These  pickets,  by  their  dramatic  act  have  flung 
out  to  the  country  that  splendid  old  challenge: 
‘What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  soul?’ 

“In  honoring  these  women,  who  were  willing 
to  go  to  jail  for  liberty,  we  are  showing  our  love 
of  country  and  devotion  to  democracy.” 

AT  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Malone’s  speech, 
Mrs.  Hepburn  called  for  contributions  to 
the  suffrage  war  chest.  Among  the  first  to 
pledge  was  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  who  gave 
$1,000  in  honor  of  Alice  Paul,  “spirit  of  the  whole 
courageous  movement.”  Mrs.  Howard  Gould, 
who  occupied  a  stage  box,  gave  $5,000  in  honor  of 
Dudley  Field  Malone,  and  brought  one  of  the 
loudest  and  longest  periods  of  applause  from  the 
crowd  and  the  pickets  on  the  stage. 

Ten  dollars  was  pledged  in  honor  of  Inez  Mil- 
holland  by  one  who  wished  it  were  “a  million 
times  as  much,”  and  Mr.  Malone  pledged  $100  as 
well  in  her  honor.  Two  sums  of  fifty  and  thirty 
cents  were  pledged  “from  Occoquan— because  the 
suffragettes  helped  us  so  much  down  there.”  On 
behalf  of  the  pickets,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  rose  to  give  “tenderest  thanks  for  this 
help  from  our  comrades  in  the  workhouse.” 

Pledges  came  quickly  for  over  half  an  hour, 
and  were  still  being  called  out  from  every  part  of 
the  crowded  house  when  all  the  time  that  could 
be  given  them  was  over.  The  orchestra  sounded 
the  first  notes  of  the  Woman’s  Marseillaise,  Vida 
Milholland  came  forward  from  the  group  of  pick¬ 
ed  one  of  the  first  of  them  to  serve  a  sentence — 
and  her  ringing, 

There  is  a  sound  of  crumbling  chains 
The  roar  and  fall  of  breaking  bars” 

brought  the  listening  women  and  men  to  their 
feet  till  the  last  word  of  the  stirring  song  of  the 
Woman’s  Party, 

THE  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Miss 

Maud  Younger,  who  has  just  returned  trom  a 

tour  through  twelve  suffrage  states.  Miss  Younger 
told  many  of  her  experiences  in  the  South,  which 
ranged  from  official  receptions  by  State  governors 
to  a  sheriff  s  guard  called  out  to  prevent  her 
holding  a  meeting  in  a  Tennessee  courthouse. 

“The  South  is  waking,”  said  Miss  Younger,  “It  is 
realizing  what  this  fight  for  democracy  at  home 
means.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  begin 
to  see  the  end  of  the  battle.  This  country  re¬ 
fuses  to  exist  longer  with  incomplete  democracy. 
The  federal  suffrage  amendment,  enfranchising 
twenty  million  American  citizens,  will  pass  Con¬ 
gress  this  fall.  Liberty  can  no  longer  be  denied 
to  the  women  of  the  United  States.” 


The  Pickets’  Prison  Pin 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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President  Wilson  and  the  Suffrage 
Amendment 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  rote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 
1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


CONGRESS  has  opened  with  some  anxious  Administration  manoeuvering  of 
the  national  suffrage  amendment. 

The  Rules  Committee,  the  “Custodian  of  the  Democratic  policies  of  the 
House,”  as  its  chairman  called  it,  announces  that  the  suffrage  amendment  will  be 
voted  on  early  in  January. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  another  strong  Administration  bulwark,  has  voted 
to  report  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  House  without  recommendations ;  and  has 
added  two  riders :  that  the  House  vote  upon  the  amendment  before  Christmas,  and 
limit  the  time  of  ratification  by  the  States  to  seven  years. 

The  hand  of  the  Administration  is  plainly  seen  in  this  piece  of  committee 
team  work. 

Women,  whom  the  amendment  will  enfranchise,  have  not  demanded  action 
on  the  measure  before  Christmas ;  they  have  not  suggested  that  ratification  be  con¬ 
cluded  within  a  specified  time. 

They  have  made  one  unmistakable  and  unchangeable  demand — that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  endorse  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  and  pledge  it  whole¬ 
hearted  party  support. 

They  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  with  the  support  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  would  have  been  passed  long  ago ;  and 
without  the  support  of  the  Administration  it  can  never  secure  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  vole  in  .lie  Scarce  and  lira  <e. 

The  Administration  is  too  powerful  to  be  a  negligible  factor  in  the  passing 
of  a  great  enfranchising  act.  If  it  is  not  with  us,  it  is  against  us.  If  it  is  not  turning 
votes  to  us,  it  is  keeping  votes  from  us.  It  is  the  biggest  single  influence  operative 
on  the  decision  of  Congressmen ;  and  so  long  as  the  suffrage  amendment  continues 
to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  administration  program,  it  will  be  steadily  op¬ 
posed  by  a  substantial  group  of  controlled  party  votes. 

Speak  up  President  Wilson !  Where  do  you  stand  on  the  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment? 

If  you  are  for  it  tell  the  world  so.  Tell  the  women  of  the  country  so,  whom 
you  ask  for  help  in  your  task  of  democratizing  Europe. 

If  you  are  not  for  it,  why  are  two  Congressional  Committees  controlled  by 
Democrats,  forcing  it  to  a  vote  in  January  or  before  Christmas? 

Do  you  think  women  will  believe,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  that  the  chance  votes 
of  a  few  odd  Congressmen  have  defeatd  them? 

Do  you  think  they  will  imagine  that  two  Democratic  Committees  have  united 
to  rush  their  measure  to  an  adverse  vote  by  accident  ? 

Do  you  think  they  will  accept  the  seven-year  rider  which  might  mean  the 
rejection  of  the  amendment  in  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  whole  work  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  was  over? 

We  tell  you  again,  President  Wilson :  the  women  of  the  United  States  demand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  endorse  the  federal  suffrage  amendment 
and  do  his  utmost,  as  leader  of  the  party  controlling  Congress,  to  secure  its 
passage. 
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Give  Us  Democracy  in  America 

Speech  of  Dudley  Field  Malone  at  the  Mass  Meeting 


YOU  have  no  idea  of  the  pride  I  feel  at  coming 
here  today.  The  pride  I  feel  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  that  I  have  ever  done  or  ever 
said  for  suffrage.  I  have  made  no  sacrifice;  he 
only  makes  a  sacrifice  who  does  something  he 
wished  less  to  do  than  something  else,  and  I  did 
merely  what  1  wished  to  do  more  than  all  else.  I 
have  a  pride  in  coming  here  today  because  I  met 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  in 
political  hostility,  and  meeting  them  in  conflict, 

I  learned  the  merit  of  their  claim  and  the  cour¬ 
age  with  which  they  put  it  forth. 

I  want  to  ask  any  man  within  the  range  of  my 
voice,  what  group  of  men  in  America  today  has 
been  or  is  willing  to  leave  comfortable  homes,  the 
genteel  conversation  of  clubs,  to  stand  up  against 
temporary  scorn  and  adverse  criticism  and  go  to 
suffer  indignity  and  outrage  in  jail,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  political  liberty? 

W'hen  I  see  some  of  the  gentlemen  wh®  are  the 
busy  critics  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  in¬ 
dulge  themselves  in  an  inconvenience  for  any 
cause,  I  shall  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  they  put  forth. 

MUCH  has  been  said  about  the  result  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Concomitant  causes 
produced  that  result,  individuals  and  groups  only 
made  a  contribution  to  it.  But  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  analyzing  the  reasons  for  the 
woman  suffrage  victory  in  my  own  state.  It  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  a  woman  who  is  here 
today.  Years  and  years  ago,  before  those  who 
are  now  standing  for  the  men  and  women  as 
leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement,  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  gave  not 
only  her  time  and  energy,  but  her  money  in  great 
sums,  in  advocacy  of  this  cause,  and  she  has 
spoken  to  you — Mrs.  Belmont.  She  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  pioneer  in  New  York  State  in  our 
times  in  advocating  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

Make  no  mistake,  my  fellow-citizens,  something 
must  have  happened  to  change  a  defeat  two  years 
ago  of  nearly  200,000  adverse  voters  into  a  90,000 
majority,  something  extraordinary;  and  nothing, 
in  my  judgment,  was  a  greater  contribution  to  that 
result  than  the  dramatization  of  the  justice  of 
the  claim  of  woman  suffrage  in  this  country 
which  the  pickets  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
gave. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  how  various  were  the 
effects.  The  President  wouldn’t  have  been  able 
to  criticise  the  pickets  if  they  had  never  picketed, 
and  his  very  criticism  of  them  won  the  votes  of 
more  conservative  men  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  said:  “Well,  we  will  vote  because  the 
President  wants  us  to,  not  because  we  don’t  like 
the  pickets — we  will  follow  his  advice  on  the 
subject.”  The  picketing  turned  the  attention 
of  those  who  didn’t  like  it  toward  those  who  de¬ 


nounced  it,  and  so  something  that  was  never  in¬ 
tended  in  the  result  was  a  contribution  from  the 
conservative  vote  brought  about  in  this  indirect 
fashion  by  the  picketing  agitation.  But,  affirm¬ 
atively  and  positively,  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fight 
for  suffrage  in  my  state,  came  to  the  view  that 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  was  no  longer  a 
mere  transient  appeal — that  it  was  a  question  of 
substantial  justice,  that  it  had  a  connection  with 
our  economic  and  industrial  development,  and 
labor,  seeing  that  form  of  agitation,  picketing, 
which  they  had  written  into  the  law  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  adopted  by  the  women  of  the  National  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party,  were  intrigued  into  a  deep  interest, 
and  labor  and  the  radical  vote  of  New  York  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  carry  the  state  for 
woman  suffrage. 

WHAT  is  this  picketing?  It  is  the  march  of 
women  of  culture,  refinement  and  indomit¬ 
able  spirit  and  American  tradition,  women  like 
Mrs.  Hopkins  of  New  Jersey,  or  Mrs.  Biannan, 
the  daughter  oi  Charles  A.  Dana,  or  Mrs.  Hilles, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bayard,  or  Mrs.  Rogers, 
the  direct  descendant  of  Roger  Sherman,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence — who 
have  done  what?  Who  have  walked  to  the  gates 
of  the  executive  mansion,  asking  for  their  politi¬ 
cal  freedom.  Plave  they  committed  any  act  of  dis¬ 
order?  None.  Have  they  been  charged  with  any, 
at  any  time?  There  has  been  no  such  charge. 
Why,  I  remember,  and  you  also  recollect,  that  be¬ 
fore  this  great  war  came  on,  in  the  days  when 
the  Czar  ruled  Russia,  any  peasant  in  that  great 
country,  even  though  he  was  not  admitted  within 
the  door,  could  come  to  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
petitioning  for  redress  of  grievances. 

I  have  never  been  persuaded  that  the  President 
personally  was  the  least  bit  disturbed  by  this  peti¬ 
tioning  ;  in  fact,  he  told  me  he  was  not. 
I  remember  the  halcyon  days  when  the  girls 
were  even  invited  in  to  warm  their  feet  and  have 
some  hot  coffee ;  and  then  the  policy  was  switched. 

Political  agitation  always  grows  under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  injustice.  When  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
came  to  Washington  to  see  a  client  of  mine,  Miss 
Alice  Paul,  and  was  told  by  the  warden  that  I 
could  not  see  her,  I  asked  him  why.  He  said: 
“You  will  have  to  see  somebody  else,  I  don’t 
know.”  I  said:  “Well,  everybody,  fathers,  broth¬ 
ers  and  husbands,  who  have  come  out  here  to  see 
their  relatives  have  had  the  same  experience,  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  don’t  intend  to  see  any¬ 
body  else,  because  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fart  that  you  are  the  one  to  grant  en¬ 
trance  to  this  institution.”  But  I  was  denied  the 
right  to  see  my  client,  and  the  next  day  I  had  to 
go  to  Judge  Stafford,  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 


trict  Court,  to  take  out  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus  to 
establish  the  thoroughly  well-established  and  old- 
time  principle  that  an  attorney  might  see  his 
client.  Can  you  imagine  such  petty  stupidity.  But 
it  didn’t  annoy  me,  because  when  I  am  in  a  fight, 
I  prefer  to  fight  and  not  to  argue. 

And  so  the  next  day  when  I  went  to  the  jail,  the 
frosty  atmosphere  had  disappeared,  and  warm  was 
the  generous  welcome  and  hospitality  that  I  re¬ 
ceived.  Then  when  I  went  to  see  Miss  Paul,  this 
indomitable  person,  this  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
University,  who  took  her  Doctor’s  Degree  there, 
and  wrote  her  thesis  in  the  University  of  London, 
and  who,  gentle  in  her  origin  and  environment, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker;  when  I  went  to  see 
this  woman  who,  in  the  best  of  health  seldom 
weighs,  I  dare  say,  more  than  a  hundred  pounds, 
where  did  I  find  her?  I  found  her,  against  her 
protest,  against  her  demand  to  see  her  attorney 
or  her  personal  physician,  transferred  into  the 
psychopathic  ward.  I  found,  as  I  walked  through 
the  corridor  to  reach  her  room,  that  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  maniacs,  whose  incoherent  talk  and 
shrieks  could  plainly  be  heard,  and  when  I  entered 
the  room,  I  found  that  one  window  was  nailed 
and  another  had  shutters  on  it,  so  that  most  of 
the  air  had  to  come  from  these  corridors  on  the 
inside.  And  here  was  placed  the  leader  of  this 
party,  an  honorable  exponent,  placed  there  to  re¬ 
flect  publicly  upon  her  sanity.  I  talked  to  her  for 
two  hours,  and  she  was  far  more  sane  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  than  anybody  high  or  low  responsible  for  her 
incarceration  there. 

So  I  demanded  that  she  be  removed  forthwith, 
and  she  was  removed. 

1HAVE  no  intention  nor  desire  to  rehearse 
the  horrors  of  this  situation,  because  they 
pass  into  the  historic  aspects  of  the  fight  for 
woman  suffrage,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  this :  that 
the  men  of  this  government  responsible  for  the 
manhandling  of  these  women,  for  the  beating  up 
of  a  dear  old  lady  like  Mrs.  Nolan,  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  will  not  only  suffer  in  personal  dam¬ 
ages,  but  the  cold  judgment  of  history  will  de¬ 
prive  them  cf  their  reputation  for  manhood, 
sportsmanship  and  chivalry. 

Agitation  is  never  an  agreeable  thing,  and  yet 
all  the  great  measures  of  liberty  have  been  won 
by  men  through  agitation.  Picketing  is  not  an 
agreeable  thing— for  the  government  that  is 
picketed,  it  isn’t  intended  to  be  an  agreeable  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  women  picketing,  that  they  went  out  to  be 
vindictive,  or  to  annoy  the  President,  or  to  do 
anything  small,  or  petty,  or  personal. 

IT  is  within  the  power  of  the  President  and  his 
Administration  to  pass  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment.  And  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
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we  shall  have  that  full  measure  of  democracy  in 
the  nation.  Do  men  of  the  South  want  the  women 
of  New  York  voting,  when  their  own  women  are 
denied  the  privilege  and  the  right  ?  Do  the  women 
of  any  state  want  to  be  voting  while  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens  in  other  states  are  denied  that  privi¬ 
lege?  And  as  long  as  it  remains  a  fact  that  in 
nearly  eighteen  states  the  women  of  those  states 
cannot  be  enfranchised  state  by  state,  because  the 
mechanical  laws  of  the  state  make  it  a  physical 
impossibility  to  do  so  for  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years,  then  the  only  way  to  enfranchise  all 
the  women  of  the  country  is  by  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Amendment. 

And  why  and  what  is  the  idea,  what  is  the 
obstancy,  what  is  the  objection?  There  is  none 
sound  in  historic  retrospect.  There  is  nothing  in 
collision  with  the  purposes  of  the  nation.  But 
men  say  to  me :  “Why  do  you  agitate  for  this 
now,  in  the  middle  of  this  war?”  And  my  an¬ 
swer  is  always  this :  “At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  colleagues  were 
importuned  by  statesmen  and  men  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  like  Horace  Greeley  and  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  cease  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  suffrage,  and  if  they  did  and  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  other  things,  that  these 
men  could  guarantee  them  that  the  men  of  the 
nation,  out  of  gratitude,  when  the  Civil  War  was 
over,  would  see  that  the  women  of  the  country 


were  enfranchised.  And  yet,  in  all  these  long 
months  and  years  and  interminable  days  of  suf¬ 
fering,  of  hardship,  of  sacrifice,  of  courage,  the 
men  of  the  nation  and  the  politicians  of  the  na¬ 
tion  have  felt  no  gratitude  which  would  move 
them.” 

IN  my  experience  in  politics,  statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  moved  not  nearly  so  much  by  grati¬ 
tude  as  by  the  political  power  of  the  opposition ; 
and  so  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  advocating 
this  measure  of  democracy  at  the  same  time  that 
we  stand  solidly  behind  the  purposes  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  government  in  the  war.  Why,  if  we 
are  preaching  democracy  for  the  masses  of  Ger¬ 
many,  should  we  not  set  them  this  handsome  ex¬ 
ample  by  granting  a  real  democracy  at  home? 

There  are  two  weapons  for  us  in  this  war,  not 
only  the  valiant  millions  of  men  in  the  army  and 
navy  who  went  forth  in  battle  array  to  destroy  the 
Kaiser  and  the  military  clique,  but  also  the  politi¬ 
cal  weapon.  And  what  is  the  political  weapon? 
It  is  the  use  of  statesmanship  and  judgment  which 
will  convince  the  German  people  and  the  people 
of  the  Central  Nations  that  we  are  ambitious  for 
no  territory,  that  we  want  no  indemnities  and  no 
contribution — that  we  wish  only  that  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  another  war  shall  be  destroyed,  that  we 
want  armament  to  be  lowered  forever,  that  we 
want  the  great  purposes  of  a  permanent  world 


peace  accomplished.  And  how  can  that  be  done? 
It  can  be  done  best  by  taking  every  domestic  step 
that  the  people  of  the  country  may  take,  by  exam¬ 
ple,  to  show  to  the  people  of  Germany  that  we 
want  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  democracy  to 
our  own  people,  and  the  biggest  thing  we  can  do, 
the  American  people  can  do,  is  to  advocate,  urge 
and  see  that  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  is 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

MY  fellow-citizens,  this  thing  must  be  done; 

we  hope  with  all  our  hearts  that  agitation 
will  not  be  necessaiy.  We  like  to  feel  that  there 
is  going  to  be  enough  statesmanship  in  the  Admin- 
instration  and  in  Congress  to  pass  the  measure  at 
this  session,  and  no  one  should  want  credit  or  dis¬ 
tinction  for  having  been  a  participant  in  a  great 
battle  like  this  for  human  liberty.  There  will  be 
credit  enough  for  all,  and  we  shall  give  to  the 
world  in  this  tangible  way  the  earnest  proof  that 
we  shall  stand  for  the  democratic  measures  in 
America  which  will  make  us  sound  and  unified 
here,  in  order  that  out  in  the  world  ablaze,  on  fire, 
in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  disaster,  behind  the 
battle-line  of  our  soldiers,  behind  the  banner  of 
our  fleets,  there  will  be  the  democratic  purpose  of 
a  great  nation,  to  make  America  as  a  republic 
and  as  a  democracy,  pre-eminent,  not  only  in  as¬ 
piration,  but  in  the  example  that  she  shall  give 
to  the  world. 


A  Jubilee  Dinner  for  the  Pickets 


«-rMUENDS,  this  is  a  real  jubilee  dinner!” 

X  The  first  words  of  Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Ben¬ 
nett,  toastmistress,  set  the  note  Saturday  evening 
when  nearly  three  hundred  officers  and  friends  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  gathered  at  a  bril¬ 
liant  supper  at  Rauscher’s  to  honor  the  released 
picket  prisoners. 

The  great  ball-room  was  beautiful  with 
colored  lights  and  flowers,  hung  with  the 
glowing  banners  that  have  so  often  led  the 
way  to  police  court  and  jail,  filled  with  women 
who  journeyed  from  forty  states  to  plan  the  last 
battle  for  the  federal  amendment.  Memory  of  the 
starvation,  the  brutal  mauling,  the  cruel  tube-feed¬ 
ing  the  pickets  have  suffered  in  prison  to  keep  agi¬ 
tation  for  suffrage  alive  was  merged  into  the 
mood  of  victory.  The  prisoners  were  safe.  Their 
steadfastness  in  the  face  of  the  Administration’s 
injustice  had  broken  the  block  against  suffrage. 
The  word  had  been  given  to  speed  up  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  very  first  week  of  Congress.  A  kin¬ 
dled  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  what  had  come  out 
of  the  picket  campaign  marked  this  among  the  no¬ 
table  dinners  in  the  history  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
from  Connecticut,  a  former  officer  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Suffrage  Association,  who  resigned 
to  put  her  energy  into  the  fight  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  expressed  finely  what  the  women  and  men 
present  were  feeling. 

“We  have  come  here  to  do  honor  to  the  pickets, 
to  the  women  who  are  fighting  the  true  battle  in 


this  country  for  democracy.  We  are  not  only  do¬ 
ing  honor  to  the  pickets  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  for  us  and  for  other  women,  but  we 
are  also  celebrating  several  great  victories  tonight 
— victories  that  have  been  won  for  us  by  the  tri¬ 
umphant  victory  of  the  human  spirit  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  these  women  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  this  battle  for  us.  It  is  a  stirring  thought  to 
know  that  in  these  women,  many  of  them  young 
in  years,  all  of  them  young  in  spirit,  there  still 
lives  that  unquenchable  fire  of  the  human  spirit.” 

MR.  GILSON  GARDNER,  one  of  the  best- 
known  newspaper  men  in  the  country,  was 
introduced  to  speak  as  one  of  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  understand  and  are  willing  to 
help  with  the  women’s  battle  as  women  have  al¬ 
ways  helped  men  in  all  the  battles  of  history.  Mr. 
Gardner  said : 

“These  women  are  making  the  real  fight.  They 
are  standing,  at  a  time  when  many  of  us  men  have 
not  the  courage  to  stand,  in  the  face  of  power,  au¬ 
tocratic,  brutal  Prussianized  power — I  say  at  a 
time  when  many  of  us  men  have  not  the  courage 
to  stand  for  the  things  in  which  we  really  believe, 
this  group  of  women  have  had  the  courage.  They 
have  had  the  courage  to  walk  right  up  to  the 
real  guns  and  to  take  the  real  fire.  They  have 
known  what  they  believed  in. 

“They  do  not  believe  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  will  interfere  with  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  They  have  been  absolutely  at  all 


times  within  their  legal  rights.  They  have  not  been 
militant  in  the  sense  that  they  have  defied  law  or 
done  anything  which  is  illegal.  They  have  been 
militants  only  in  the  sense  that  they  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  for  that  in  which  they  believe  and  to 
put  themselves— their  health,  their  safety  and  if 
necessary  their  lives  into  the  balance  for  what 
they  believed. 

“I  believe  in  picketing  because  I  believe  in  free 
speech.  The  banner  of  the  picket  as  it  emerged 
from  suffrage  headquarters  and  went  to  the  gates 
of  the  White  House  was  the  message  of  the  wom¬ 
en  of  this  country  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  when  that  banner  was  torn  down  and 
arrested  and  the  bearer  was  sent  to  jail  it  was 
not  because  she  had  violated  any  law  or  because 
that  banner  was  an  offense  against  anything,  it 
was  because  illegal  and  brutal  force  had  inter¬ 
vened  and  was  attempting  to  suppress  free  speech. 

“I  believe  in  the  picketing  because  I  believe  in  a 
free  press;  I  believe  in  the  picketing  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  free  and  peaceable  assembly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  learned  in  grammar  school  or  in  the  law 
school  or  somewhere  that  these  three  things  were 
guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“These  women  have  maintained  the  veiy  best — 
the  tradition,  rather  say,  of  our  Republic.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  I  would  feel  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  little  group  of  women  and  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  such  people  and  that  there  are 
women  at  this  time  standing  for  the  things  that 
are  really  precious  in  the  democracy  to  which  we 
are  all  devoted,  because  these  things  are  really  of 
great  moment  to  all  of  us.  We  believe  in  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  believe  in  personal  liberty  and  that 
is  why  the  work  that  this  group  of  women  has 
done  is  already  bearing  fruit. 
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“There  are  many  explanations  as  to  why  pick¬ 
eting  is  about  to  secure  the  legislation  we  desire, 
but  the  real  explanation  to  my  thought  is  that  the 
women  of  the  country  have  shown  that  they  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  are  sincere,  that  they  value  these 
fundamentals  of  democracy  so  much  that  they 
have  been  willing  to  give  their  life,  if  necessary.” 

MISS  Maria  Moravsky,  a  young  Russian  poet 
and  writer  traveling  in  this  country,  spoke 
as  a  woman  who  has  fought  in  Russia  for  free¬ 
dom  and  is  now  enfranchised  in  the  overthrow 
of  Russian  autocracy.  Still  in  the  middle  twen¬ 
ties  and  looking  like  a  brave  young  boy  with  her 
short  curls,  Miss  Moravsky  has  nevertheless  been 
twice  in  the  Russian  prisons  and  was  shot  in  the 
1905  revolution.  She  brought  a  stirring  message 
to  American  women  to  make  a  strong  stand  lest 
the  United  States,  once  free,  slip  back  into  the 
slavery  out  of  which  her  country  has  pulled  with 
such  heroic  sacrifices. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore,  Michigan  state  chair¬ 
man,  pointed  out  how  exactly  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  applies  to  this  stage  of  the 
amendment  fight,  if  words  are  here  and  there 
omitted.  She  read  this  forceful  note  through 
bursts  of  applause.  A  number  of  the  pickets 
spoke — Mrs.  Kate  Stafford,  of  Oklahoma;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Hornesby,  of  Illinois ;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis, 
Miss  Elizabeth  McShane  and  Miss  Katherine  Lin¬ 
coln,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Paula  Jacobi,  of  New 
York;  Miss  Betty  Gram,  of  Oregon;  Mrs.  Harvey 
Wiley,  of  Washington;  Miss  Mary  Winsor,  of 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Morey 
of  Brookline,  Massachusettes.  Their  simple,  vivid 
stories  of  prison  touched  the  audience  poignantly 
with  all  the  greater  force  that  the  dark  side  was 
only  lightly  touched  on,  and  that  the  strength  of 
spirit  of  these  women  who  were  glad  to  suffer  for 
a  faith  extended  far  enough  for  a  fine  sense  of 
fun.  The  pickets  also  sang  the  now-famous  bal¬ 
lad,  “Woody  Wood,”  and  Warden  Zinkham’s  fa¬ 
vorite  hymn,  “Just  Keep  Sweet.” 

HONORABLE  George  B.  Francis,  Congress¬ 
man  from  New  York,  prophesied  victory  for 
the  amendment.  He  gave  the  pickets  credit  for 
a  share  in  the  New  York  suffrage  victory,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  union  and  working  men,  who 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  right  to  picket,  were 
outraged  when  they  saw  the  right  attacked  in  the 
picketers;  and  that  the  radicals  in  New  York 
City  saw  in  the  pickets’  arrest  a  lawless  attack 
upon  free  speech  that  they  were  quick  to  resent. 
“I  think  the  women  who  did  their  bit  at  Occoquan 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  did  their 
bit  in  stirring  those  men  up  to  a  realization  of 
what  they  ought  to  do,”  he  said: 

"The  question  asked  me,”  Representative  Fran¬ 
cis  continued,  “is  what  is  going  to  be  the  result 
on  Congress  of  that  tremendous  outstanding  elec¬ 
tion.  To  me,  as  I  see  it  today,  it  is  incredible 
that  we  should  refuse  to  pass  the  Federal  amend¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  stand  in  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  impose  pur  taxes,  give  priority  to  the 
necessities  of  life,  insist  that  all  the  women  of  this 
country  shall  make  every  form  of  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice  to  save  our  democracy — and  at  the  same  time 
say  that  the  women  of  this  country  are  not  fit 


to  associate  with  us  politically.  I  think  that  every 
Representative  in  Congress  from  New  York  with¬ 
out  question  owes  it  to  respond  to  the  mandate 
of  the  people  on  November  6.  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  going  to  be  successful.  I  know  that  the 
hard  work  you  have  done  is  entitled  to  that  re¬ 
ward  and  I  hope  that  you  waste  no  time  before 
getting  in  touch  with  the  constituencies  of  those 
few  recalcitrant  Congressmen  that  you  meet.  For 
my  part  I  shall  do  my  best  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  with  my  friends  in  Congress  to  make 
them  see  how  the  tide  has  turned  and  that  now  is 
the  time  to  put  it  over.” 

HEN  Lucy  Burns  was  introduced  to  speak 
she  called  for  “a  vote  of  thanks  to  Alice 
Paul,  who  led  our  forces  into  jail.”  Women  and 
men  sprang  to  their  feet,  catching  up  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  flags  that  decorated  the  tables, 
cheering,  applauding,  to  honor  Alice  Paul  and 
with  her  Lucy  Burns,  the  other  founder  of  the 
party  that  in  five  years  has  carried  the  half- for¬ 
gotten  federal  amendment  to  the  foremost  of 
national  issues.  Miss  Burns,  still  thin  from  her 
long  hunger-strike — it  was  only  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  that  her  doctors  allowed  her  to  make  the 
journey  from  New  York  for  the  dinner— spoke 
with  the  force  and  fire  she  always  puts  into  the 
Amendment  fight.  She  said: 

“You  know  one  has  the  most  illuminating  mo¬ 
ments  of  one’s  life  inside  a  jail. 

“A  rather  well-known  newspaper  writer,  who  is 
not  in  the  very  least  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  came  to  see  me 
when  I  was  here.  His  attitude  was  frankly  an¬ 
tagonistic.  He  took  up  the  various  points  of  crit¬ 
icism  against  our  work,  and  after  I  had  had  really 
a  rather  good  talk  with  him  I  asked  him  what  he 
would  advise  us  to  do.  I  thought  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  just  the  thing  that  he  wanted  us 
to  stop  doing  because  that  would  be  absolutely  the 
thing  that  was  worrying  the  administration.  And 
it  would  be  a  very  good  index  to  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  ought  to  keep  up. 

“He  said  that  we  ought  not  to  devote  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  President,  who  could  do  nothing,  but 
to  Congress,  which  could  do  everything.  But 
when  I  explained  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
that  was  spent  upon  Congress  under  the  direction 
of  our  never-failing  legislative  and  lobby  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  amount  of  work  that  was  done  in 
the  home  constituencies  of  Congressmen,  and 
about  the  calls  that  were  made  at  the  House  Of¬ 
fice  Building  from  day  to  day,  I  could  see  that  a 
rehearsal  of  this  sort  of  activity  did  not  interest 
him  in  the  very  least.  “You  ought  not  to  picket 
the  White  House,”  he  said,  “You  ought  to  picket 
Congress.” 

“Well,  he  went  away  and  left  me,  and  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  Miss  Paul  had  first  planned  this 
picketing  she  said,  ‘You  see  the  task  before  us  is 
this:  we  have  got  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  White  House  to  show  that  the  President  is 
the  responsible  factor  for  action  and  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  women  all  over  the  country  upon  the 
President.’ 


“It  was  because  we  focused  public  attention 
upon  the  White  House — it  was  because  of  that, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  all  went  to  jail.  It 
was  not  because  we  held  a  banner,  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  occasionally  when  the  public  knew  that  ar¬ 
rests  were  going  to  be  made,  a  crowd  assembled 
to  see  these  arrests.  We  were  arrested  because 
they  wanted  to  break  up  the  most  effective  method 
of  propaganda  for  the  national  enfranchisement 
of  women  that  the  women  of  this  nation  have 
ever  yet  discovered. 

“We  went  to  jail  and  we  are  glad  that  we  did  it 
because  it  was  enormously  worth  while.  It  kept 
before  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  other 
countries  day  by  day  clearly  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  this  government— this  champion  democracy  of 
the  world— was  not  only  refusing  to  enfranchise 
women  who  were  pleading  at  his  gates  but  was 
arresting  them  and  having  them  sentenced  to 
ridiculous  terms,  not  recognizing  that  if  they  were 
offenders  at  all  they  were  political  offenders  and 
entitled  to  honorable  treatment  — that  it  was  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  for  the  head  of  a  great 
Administration  to  put  the  stamp  of  a  criminal 
upon  honorable  women. 

“As  the  days  went  on  the  women  got  stronger 
and  stronger  and  the  government  got  weaker 
and  weaker  until  at  the  last  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  They  did  not  dare  say  we  were  in¬ 
nocent.  They  did  not  dare  send  us  to  jail.  The 
judge  ducked  and  dodged,  the  commissioners 
ducked  and  dodged.  They  had  to  turn  us  into  the 
streets,  free  to  go  on  with  our  work  just  as  we 
had  before. 

“Now  they  have  not  yet,  this  government  of  ours 
has  not  yet  got  into  its  heart  the  courage  to 
come  out  clearly  for  the  political  liberty  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  has  not  got  that  far.  They  may 
be  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  their  difficulty.  They 
may  be  simply  trying  to  put  the  spotlight  on  Con¬ 
gress  as  they  are  so  anxious  that  women  may  be 
persuaded  to  do.  But  if  they  are  trying  that  they 
are  doomed  to  complete  and  total  failure.  The 
women  of  this  nation,  literally  every  day  and  all 
the  day  until  liberty  is  won  for  American  women, 
are  going  to  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  White 
House  demanding  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  and  make  American  people 
free.” 

AMONG  the  guests  at  the  dinner  were  Mrs.  O. 

H.  P.  Belmont,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  who  were  seated  at  the  speak¬ 
ers’  table ;  Mrs.  Robert  Adamson  and  Miss  Crystal 
Eastman,  of  New  York  City;  Mr.  John  Milhol- 
land,  Miss  Vida  Milholland,  the  Honorable 
Marcus  M.  Marks  and  Mrs.  Marks,  of  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  William  Brown,  of  West  Virginia; 
Miss  Ella  Reigal  and  Miss  Mary  Ingram,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Mrs.  George  C.  Hendrie,  of  Detroit; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  of  Pittsburg;  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  Hooker,  of  Baltimore;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Robert  Treat 
Whitehouse,  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Freeman,  of 
Portland,  Maine;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Blau- 
velt,  of  Syracuse,  New  York;  Mrs.  John  Jay 
White  and  Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch,  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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A  Challenge  from  Russia 

By  Maria  Moravsky 

Speech  at  the  Conference  Dinner 


IF  ANYBODY  should  have  told  me  ill  Russia 
that  the  American  women  could  be  arrested 
for  peaceful  picketing  at  the  White  House,  I 
would  never  have  believed  it. 

America  and  Freedom  were  synonymous  for  us 
in  Russia.  When  we  became  deadly  tired  of  the 
cruelty  of  our  old  regime,  we  used  to  read  and  to 
dream  about  your  land.  The  political  criminals, 
exiled  to  Siberia,  ran  away  to  America  with  the 
great  hope  to  find  liberty  across  the  ocean. 

I  will  not  tell  about  their  disappointments ; 
they  expected  t-  o  much,  and  quite  naturally  were 
distressed  to  realize  that  America  is  not  a  para¬ 
dise.  Yet  she  could  be  the  happiest  place  in  the 
world,  being  so  extremely  rich  and  civilized. 

FOR  many  years  I  have  wished  to  visit 
America.  From  the  days  of  my  childhood  I 
have  dreamed  about  your  beautiful  country,  and 
I  am  happy  to  have  a  closer  acquaintanceship  with 
you,  you  who  are  a  nation  of  originators,  invent¬ 
ors,  and  conquerors.  But  I  must  confess — my  joy 
is  mixed  with  sorrow. 

I  find  that  the  spirit  of  America  is  much  better 
than  its  life.  The  lot  of  American  people  disap¬ 
pointed  me.  And  especially  the  lot  of  your  women 
disappointed  my  enthusiastic  heart.  I  shall  try 
to  explain. 

I  had  not  expected  to  find  your  republic  a  para¬ 
dise,  although  she  also  .vas  the  land  of  my 
dreams.  But  I  was  sure  you  had  freedom  of 
speech,  of  thought  and  of  the  press. 

But  when  I  came  to  America,  I  saw  almost  im¬ 
mediately  that  your  country  is  not  so  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  as  I  expected  't  to  be.  I  read  and 
heard  that  many  of  the  woman  suffragists  were 
put  in  jail  for  non-existent  political  crimes,  for 
the  peaceful  picketing  of  the  White  House. 

American  women,  such  patriotic,  clever,  and 
well  educated  citizens  as  they,  who  are  called  the 
Aristocracy  of  America !”  Your  women — the 
pride  of  your  country — they  were  treated  as  crimi¬ 
nals,  as  low,  common  thieves !  To  learn  that  was 
too  much  even  for  my  opt.'mistic  Slavish  soul. 

DURING  se\eral  months  I  avoided  expressing 
my  opinion  about  America.  I  wanted  just 
to  observe  and  learn  something  of  this  strange 
country.  And,  lesides,  it  seemed  too  bold  to  riiti- 
cize  the  hospitable  country,  where  I  was  only  a 
guest. 


But  now  I  feel  more  than  a  guest  here.  America 
becomes  always  nearer  and  dearer  to  me.  And. 
perhaps,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  leave  her. 


Maria  Moravsky 
Russian  Poet  and  Revolutionist 

Being  in  love  with  America,  I  can  not  be  silent. 
We  never  tell  the  truth  to  mere  acquaintances; 
we  prefer  just  to  exchange  compliments  with 
them;  it  is  more  agreeable  and  ....  much 
safer.  But  to  those  nearest,  to  our  real  friends 
we  must  sometimes  open  our  hearts  and  tell  even 
the  bitterest  truth.  Now  I  have  the  courage  to 
speak  with  Americans  about  their  faults. 

I  do  it  because  they  may  derive  advantage  and 
profit  by  my  painful  Russian  experiences;  I  can 
not  be  silent,  seeing  our  old  Slavish  mistakes  re¬ 
peated  in  this  happier  state  which— I  am  afraid- 
wili  return  to  the  times  of  our  past  slavery. 

TWELVE  years  ago  we  Russians  could  be  put 
in  jail  and  even  killed  for  peaceful  picket¬ 
ing  of  the  Tsar’s  palace.  I  remember  well  that 


terrible  day  of  the  Ninth  of  February,  when  un¬ 
armed  people  were  shot  in  front  of  dark  Winter 
Palace.  We  asked  for  freedom  peacefully  and 
were  punished  for  it.  But  don’t  forget— that  was 
twelve  years  ago !  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Douma,  such  a  thing  became  unknown.  Every 
day,  till  the  revolution  occurred,  we  asked  our 
old  government  in  a  hundred  ways: 

How  much  longer  shall  our  people  wait  for  lib¬ 
erty? 

And  our  women  were  not  sent  to  prison  for 
such  a  simple  ironical  question. 

But  here,  in  free  America,  whose  name  hereto¬ 
fore  brought  a  hopeful  smile  to  the  pale  lips  of 
slaves,  here  I  heard  the  revolting  story  about 
young  girls  and  the  white-haired  women  in 
prison. 

I  had  the  honor  to  meet  a  few  of  them;  they 
told  me  about  their  experience  in  the  jail.  And 
their  cases  reminded  me  clearly  of  our  old  re¬ 
gime. 

I  HAVE  been  twice  in  the  Russian  prison:  of 
course  the  life  in  the  solitary  cell  was  not 
sweet;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  was  better  than 
that  which  American  women — suffragists — must 
bear. 

We  were  permitted  to  read  and  write;  we  wore 
our  own  clothes ;  we  were  not  forced  to  mix  with 
the  criminals;  we  did  no  work.  (Only  a  few 
women,  exiled  to  Siberia  for  extremely  serious 
political  crimes  were  compelled  to  work.)  And 
our  guardians  and  even  judges  respected  us,  they 
felt  we  were  victims,  we  struggled  for  liberty. 

IT  IS  very  sorrowful  for  me  to  compare  the 
government  of  your  country  and  the  reign  of 
the  cruel  Romanoff  family.  At  home,  in  Russia, 

I  never  believed  such  a  seemingly  wild  compari¬ 
son  would  be  possible.  I  never  supposed  Russian 
women  would  get  their  right  sooner  than  yours. 

But  now  I,  who  was  so  envious  of  your  Ameri¬ 
can  women — I  must  now  pity  you. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  American  sisters,  these 
bitter  words  of  truth — they  were  dictated  by  my 
Slavish  heart,  which  loves  you  and  wants  to  see 
you  quite  free  and  happy.  You  must  struggle 
yet,  and  struggle  hard;  but  I  foresee  the  day 
when  the  American  woman  enters  the  White 
House  as  a  president  of  all  America  and  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  kind  and  wise  heart  of  her  country. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ORGANIZES 


R*  Frost,  South  Carolina ;  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Morey, 
Massachusetts.  From  now  on  the  officers  of  the 
Advisory  Council  will  constitute  the  executive 


Concluded  from  Page  5 

committee  of  the  Council,  to  be  called  together  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  whenever  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  expected  that  closer  co-operation  will 


be  the  result  of  the  formation  of  the  executive 
committee,  together  with  a  larger  measure  of  real 
service  to  the  national  organization  as  a  whole. 


Comments  of  the  Press 
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Victory  for  Woman  Suffrage 

THE  victory  for  woman  suffrage  won  in  the 
state  of  New  York  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
crowning  and  compelling  triumph.  The  empire 
state  by  a  decisive  majority  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  extends  suffrage  to  woman  on 
equal  terms  with  man.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
verdict  of  New  York  will  exert  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  Congress  and  may  give  to  the  advocates 
of  the  national  amendment  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority. 

The  Commoner  congratulates  the  country  no 
less  than  the  women  upon  the  prospect  of  full 
national  enfranchisement  of  women.  With  the 
new  ethical  questions  that  will  arise,  the  world 
needs  woman’s  vote  even  more  than  man  needs 
the  ballot.  Her  participation  in  politics  will 
hasten  the  triumph  of  national  prohibition,  and 
when  this  reform  is  accomplished,  women’s  vote 
will  make  the  settlement  of  the  question  perma¬ 
nent. 

When  the  war  is  over,  the  world  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  greatest  problem  it  has  ever  had 
to  meet,  namely,  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
peace  that  shall  endure.  When  that  time  comes, 
the  mothers,  who  in  all  the  belligerent  nations 
are  giving  their  sons  to  the  battlefield,  should 
have  a  voice  in  building  a  machinery  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  international  disputes  which  will  make 
this  the  last  war  to  redden  the  earth  with  blood. 
— W.  J.  Bryan  in  The  Commoner,  November. 


Czar-like 

NO  matter  if  it  is  war  time  it  does  not  seem 
right  to  treat  American  women  who  have 
petitioned  for  the  suffrage  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  women  militants  who  have  been  released  from 
Occoquan  jail  have  been  treated. 

If  only  one  or  two  of  the  women  prisoners  in 
that  jail  told  the  stories  of  brutal  and  inhuman 
treatment  meted  out  to  them  the  public  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  case  of  hysteric 
imaginings  on  the  part  of  gently  reared  women 
who  magnified  the  ordinary  jail  treatment  into 
something  like  the  mediaeval  tortures  inflicted  on 
prisoners  in  most  European  countries  several  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

But  when  thirty  or  more  women  all  practically 
agree  in  telling  similar  stories  of  deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  to  break  down  their  spirit  by  threats  and 
rough  usage  in  jail  the  American  public  is  re¬ 
luctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  some  one 
in  authority  in  Washington  blundered  grievously 
in  permitting  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  jail  of¬ 
ficials. 

According  to  Mrs.  Eunice  Dana  Brannan,  wife 
of  John  Winters  Brannan,  president  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  hospitals,  of  New  York,  her  expe¬ 
rience  in  Occoquan  prison,  where  she  was  con¬ 
fined  for  her  picketing  activities  was  extremely 
brutal.  She  claims  her  companions  had  been 
cruelly  treated,  and  that  last  July,  when  sixteen 


“Women  First”  is  the  Rule  of  Civilization 


pickets  had  first  been  committed  to  the  work- 
house,  the  plan  had  been  “to  break  us  down  by 
inflicting  extraordinary  humiliation  upon  us.” 
This,  Mrs.  Brannan  added,  had  failed  to  stop  the 
picketing,  and  then,  she  alleges,  "the  plan  of  ter¬ 
rorizing  us  was  conceived  and  carried  out  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  has  not  yet  been  told.” 

Mrs.  Brannan  describes  the  scene  that  took 
place  in  the  reception  room  on  Nov.  14,  follow¬ 
ing  the  arrests,  after  41  women  of  the  National 
Women’s  party  had  picketed  the  White  House 
gates  on  Nov.  10.  She  added  that  when  a  de¬ 
mand  was  made  to  see  the  Superintendent  the 
women  were  attacked  by  guards,  and  that  Mrs. 
Lewis,  who  had  acted  as  spokesman,  was  seized, 
lifted  from  her  feet,  and  thrown  through  the 
door.  Mr.  Brannan  added : 

“I  saw  three  men  seize  Miss  Burns,  twisting 
her  arms  behind  her,  and  then  two  other  men 
grasp  her  shoulders.  There  were  six  to  ten 
guards  in  the  room  and  many  others  collected  on 
the  porch — 40  to  50  in  all.  These  all  rushed  in. 
Instantly  the  room  was  in  havoc.  The  guards  fell 
upon  us,  I  saw  Miss  Lincoln,  a  slight  young  girl, 
thrown  to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Nolan,  a  delicate  old 
lady  of  73,  was  mastered  by  two  men.  The  furni¬ 
ture  was  overturned  and  the  room  was  a  scene 
of  havoc.  The  whole  group  of  women  were 
thrown,  dragged  and  hurled  out  of  the  office, 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  road  and  field  to 
the  administration  building  where  another  group 
of  bullies  was  waiting  for  us.  The  women  were 
thrown  down  roughly  on  benches.  I  was  thrown, 
with  four  others,  in  a  cell  with  a  narrow  bed  and 
dirty  blankets.  The  chair  was  immediately  ta¬ 
ken  out.” 

That  sounds  more  like  Russia  under  the  czar 
than  like  America.— Lawrence,  Mass.,  Telegram, 
Dec.  3. 


Even  the  President’s  Thinking 

HE  natural  result  of  the  triumph  of  woman 
suffrage  in  the  Empire  State  is  already  well 
in  evidence.  There  is  no  question  today  which  is 
inspiring  so  much  concern,  so  much  expert,  so¬ 
phisticated  and  more  or  less  (mostly  less)  disin¬ 
terested  thought  on  the  part  of  the  politicians  of 
every  technical  description  as  the  probable  dispo¬ 
sition  in  future  elections  of  this  tremendous  fac¬ 
tor. 

The  competition  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  this 
highly  desirable  increment  of  political  strength 
will  be  keen  and  prolonged.  If  we  were  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  prediction  we  should  say  likewise  that  the 
competition  is  bound  to  be  salutary  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  we  are  speaking  now  not  of  a 
competition  based  on  claims  to  gratitude  for  past 
support  of  or  assistance  to  the  women’s  cause  but 
of  a  rivalry  between  the  old  organizations  to  win 
approval  and  enlist  votes  by  correct  behavior  and 
a  meritorious  attitude  on  the  coming  issues  as 
they  severally  arise. — The  New  York  Sun,  Nov.  20. 

Another  Turk 

MISS  Maude  Younger  and  Miss  Jcy  Young, 
the  woman  suffragists,  spoke  here  Wednes¬ 
day  night  to  a  rousing  big  crowd  in  C cntral  La¬ 
bor  Union  hall,  having  been  refused  admission  to 
public  buildings 

Mr.  Betterton,  police  commissioner,  an  ex¬ 
liquor  dealer,  even  wanted  to  exclude  these  women 
from  the  town,  but  he  was  practically  alone  in 
this  contention. 

Many  say  he  >hould  be  sent  to  Turkey  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  destinies  of  some  fourth-rate  town 
there. —  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Plain  Dealer,  Nov.  29. 


Paradox  of  the  President 


IT  is  paradoxical  that  one  who  is 
so  earnest  in  the  cause  of  univer¬ 
sal  democracy  that  he  is  leading  a 
nation  into  a  war  which  he  hopes 
will  make  the  world  safe  for  the 
principles  of  that  political  doctrine, 
should  decline  *">  use  his  political 
power  to  maxe  his  own  country  safe 
for  democracy  by  urging  Congress 
to  make  democracy  universal  in  the 
United  States. — San  Diego,  Cal., 
Union 


Even  the  Democrats 


WOMEN  of  New  York  who 
wanted  to  vote  and  now  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  find  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  change  in  the  political 
atmosphere — a  change  so  great 
that,  like  the  old  woman  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  rhyme,  each  one  must  be  pinch¬ 
ing  herself  and  saying  doubtfully, 

“If  this  be  I,  as  I  do  think  it  be.” 

After  years  of  private  and  public 
snubbing  by  male  politicians,  of  in¬ 
difference  to  their  wishes  and  pleas, 
of  direct  and  indirect  opposition, 
even  of  official  insult,  these  women 
find  their  favor  earnestly  sought  by 
all  the  hitherto  unfriendly  elements. 

They  discover  themselves  to  be  the 
object  of  a  political  courtship  of  the 
most  ardent  kind.  All  the  party  or¬ 
ganizations — Tammany,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  the  Socialists,  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists — are  all  at  once  engaged  in  a  scramble  to 
win  the  support  of  women  voters.  Steps  have 
been  taken  for  enrolling  them  in  the  ranks  of  the 
different  parties  and  the  women  are  the  center  of 
political  interest  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. — 
Denver  Times,  Nov.  16. 


Treatment  of  the  Pickets 


TIME  and  again  banners  have  been  forcibly 
torn  from  the  hands  of  the  picketers,  and 
shots  have  been  fired  at  the  banners,  without  in¬ 
terference  by  the  authorities. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  courts  have  held 
that  peaceable  picketing  is  perfectly  legal  and  that 
interference  with  peaceable  picketers  is  illegal,  and 
the  further  fact  that  no  denial  has  been  made  that 
the  suffrage  picketing  at  the  White  House,  so  far 
as  the  picketers  themselves  are  concerned,  has 
been  wholly  peaceable,  one  is  forced  to  wonder 
precisely  what  course  of  logic  the  civil  authorities 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  pursuing. 

In  regard  to  the  advisability  of  suffragist  pick¬ 
eting  at  the  White  House  gates  there  naturally  is 
a  division  of  opinion.  That  it  is  perfectly  legal 
there  can  be  no  question.  Labor  is  allowed  to 
picket;  why  not  suffrage?  Some  maintain  that  the 
picketing  is  embarrassing  to  the  government,  that 
it  tends  to  nullify  the  efforts  toward  unity  of 
thought  and  action  in  waging  a  one  hundred  per 


Occoquan  workhouse.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  as  some  one  likely  will 
suggest,  that  some  of  them  are  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Granted,  but  if  one- 
tenth  of  what  is  charged  is  true  a 
sweeping  reformation  should  be 
started  immediately  in  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  approve 
of  woman  suffrage  or  picketing,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  still  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  civilized  people  and 
that  these  forty  odd  ladies  now 
serving  time  in  the  Occoquan  work- 
house  are  humans,  and  are  entitled 
to  at  least  as  good  treatment  as  is 
accorded  criminals  confined  in  the 
same  institution.  While  we  are 
fighting  to  dethrone  autocracy 
abroad  let’s  make  certain  that  our 
own  skirts  are  clear. — The  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal,  Nov.  23. 


Whims  of  Autocracy 


THERE  are  certain  features  con¬ 
cerning  the  jailing  of  the 
White  House  picketers  that  are  not 
quite  clear  to  the  public. 

One  of  these  is  why  only  a  few  of 
the  women  displaying  the  suffrage 
banners  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  Occoquan  workhouse. 

If  one  of  the  picketers  was  guilty 
of  an  offense  against  the  majesty  of 

IVinsor  McCay  in  the  New  York  American,  Nov.  8  , 

the  law,  then  they  all  were  equally 
Nearing  the  Goal  guilty  for  they  all  did  identically  the 

same  things.  If  41  of  them 


cent  war.  Others  hold  just  as  firmly  that  this  is 
the  logical  time  for  women  to  strike  for  suffrage 
and  that  the  government  needs  their  advice  and 
assistance.  As  we  said  before,  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  should  be  in  harmony  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

However,  there  is  a  question  that  grows  out  of 
the  picketing  episode,  on  which  we  feel  quite  cer¬ 
tain  most  of  our  readers  will  agree.  That  is  the 
arrest  and  alleged  inhuman  treatment  accorded 
these  women  picketers  while  prisoners  in  the 
Occoquan  workhouse  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  stories  describing  their  treatment  at 
Occoquan,  related  by  these  women,  are  almost  un¬ 
believable.  But  for  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
women  of  unquestioned  veracity  and  that  they  all 
relate  essentially  the  same  story,  they  would  not  be 
believed.  Among  the  indignities  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  are  these:  Being  locked  up  in 
jail  rooms  with  filthy  drunken  men  and  women; 
forcible  feeding;  arms  chained  to  cell  bars;  being 
compelled  to  mop  the  rooms  and  floors  of  the 
toilet  rooms  in  the  negro  quarters;  denied  the 
right  to  receive  visitors,  the  right  to  wear  their 
own  clothes  or  to  purchase  their  own  food;  when 
greater  privacy  was  asked  for  the  doors  to  their 
cells  were  taken  down;  when  they  asked  for  bet¬ 
ter  air,  the  windows  were  nailed  up. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  serious  charges 
that  are  made  against  the  superintendent  of 


were  guilty  of  “obstructing  traffic”  at  the  White 
House  gates,  all  of  the  more  than  one  hundred 
others  who  have  been  engaged  in  picketing  also 
were  guilty  and  deserved  the  same  punishment. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  judge 
refused  to  sentence  the  wife  of  a  prominent  con¬ 
gressman,  who  happens  to  stand  high  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  administration  at  Washington.  This 
suffragist  was  arrested  along  with  more  than  a 
score  of  other  picketers.  She  had  been  display¬ 
ing  suffrage  banners  at  the  White  House  gates 
the  same  as  the  others.  She  maintained  to  the 
court  she  was  equally  guilty  with  the  others  of 
“obstructing  traffic”  and  she  insisted  that  if  the 
others  were  sentenced  to  Occoquan  she  should  be 
sent  with  them. 

Furthermore  it  develops  that  a  few  others,  who 
happened  to  be  personally  known  to  certain  prom¬ 
inent  administration  leaders,  have  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  consideration  at  Occoquan. 

Perhaps,  these  are  only  remarkable  coincidences. 
We  hope  that  such  is  the  case.  None  the  less  they 
have  aroused  much  interest  and  have  become  a 
source  of  quite  a  bit  of  speculation;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  autocrat  of  Occoquan  continues  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  rights  of  unoffending,  or 
at  the  most,  of  only  technically  offending  prison¬ 
ers. — Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal,  Nov.  24. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer :  Mis*  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

$300,000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURING  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 

List  of  Contributions  from  December  4 
Through  December  8,  1917 


Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 

Mrs.  Theresa  Holmes _ $  100.26 

Mrs.  Maude  Haidelson _  4.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow.  10.00 

Mr.  Andre  Tridon _  2.00 

Miss  Alice  T.  Jenkins _  1.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley _  5.00 

Mr.  William  A.  Bauer _  10.00 

Miss  Frances  G.  Shanklin.  25.00 

Miss  Edith  Hilles _  10.00 

Miss  Edith  Goode _  5.00 

Miss  Marie  von  Alvensle- 

ben -  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Emmons _  35.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer _  1.00 

Miss  Fanny  Marie  Schilsby  15.00 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whitte- 

more  -  2.00 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-War- 

ren -  5.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  60.00 

Mr.  R.  N.  Springer _  8.00 

Mrs.  F.  Kenyon  Hayden- 

Rector -  25.00 

Miss  Millicent  L.  Sears _  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  O.  H.  Martin _  5.00 

Mrs.  Howard  Gould _  1,000.00 

Miss  Anna  N.  Kendall _  25.00 

Anonymous _  5.00 

Mrs.  Frances  G.  Boynton..  15.00 

Miss  Gilette  Hayden _  100.00 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch.  35.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard _  50.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Acker- 

mann -  150.00 

Collected  _  25.75 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _ $  1,744.01 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _ $283,632.71 

Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters 

through  Dec.  8,  1917 —  $285,376.72 


Contributions  made  to 

South  Dakota  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Stemler _  4.50 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird _  5.00 


$  9.50 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _ $  40,51 3.22 

Total  collected  by  Branches  through 
December  8,  1717 _ $  40,522.72 

Grand  Total _ $325,899.44 

Deduction : 

Transferred  from  Branch  Headquar¬ 
ters  to  National  Headquarters _ $  2,261.00 

Grand  Net  Total _ $323,638.44 

Another  Autocrat  in  the  Spotlight 

A  SIGH  of  relief  came  from  the  keeper  of  the 
workhouse  at  Occoquan  when  he  was  ordered 
to  send  his  suffragette  prisoners  back  to  the 
Washington  jail.  He  never  liked  the  task  of  car¬ 
ing  for  these  ladies,  much  less  since  they  began 
holding  him  up  to  scorn  as  the  greatest  brute  who 
ever  superintended  a  prison. 

Newspapers  the  country  over  have  given  the 
prisoners  the  benefit  of  their  story.  The  prisoners 
asserted  that  the  jail  was  filthy,  the  food  intol¬ 
erable  and  that  every  occasion  was  accepted  to 
treat  them  as  the  scum  of  humanity. — Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American,  Nov.  27. 
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Help  in  the  r  inal  Drive 

WE  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
long  fight  for  the  liberation  of  the  women 
of  this  nation.  In  the  final  drive  for  victory  we 
need  the  help  of  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
at  heart  the  complete  democratization  of  America. 
Do  your  bit  today.  Subscribe  for  The  Suffra¬ 
gist  for  yourseii  or  for  a  friend.  The  Suffra¬ 
gist  makes  the  ideal  Christmas  gift.  Pass  on  your 
copies  of  The  Suffragist.  Order  The  Suffra¬ 
gist  in  bundles  and  circulate  it  yourself. 
See  that  your  local  paper  gets  The  Suffragist 
and  quotes  from  it  every  week.  See  that  your  lo¬ 
cal  library  takes  The  Suffragist.  This  coopera¬ 
tion  will  insure  victory.  Fill  out  the  blank  below 
and  mail  it  today  to  822  Connecticut  avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Help  the  Cause 
and  Help  Yourself  by  shopping 
with  our  advertisers 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffrages!  ' 


VO^.  V.  No.  98 
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OFFICIAL  WEEKLY  ORGAN  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  WOMAN  S  PARTY 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1917 


Drawn  by  Frederic  Freeman 


Congressional  Chivalry— “Put  Away  That  Banner  andjHelp  Carry  Up  the  Luggage  !” 


■National  Woman’s  |Jartg 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  822  CONNECTICUT  AVE., WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  5437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Har.ford 
Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  822  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Tel.  Main  5436 
Illinois,  116  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

Nevada,  153  North  Virginia  St.,  Reno 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 
New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  Stork,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 

iEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  ef  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  po  ' 


party. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chotrman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 


National  Departments 
National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Dons  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  Morey 
Lobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 


National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

Organisation 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Executive  Secretaries 

Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Misa  Caroline  Katzenstein 


National  Organizers 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
1 1-*  1  ris  Calderhead 
Miss  Julia  Emory 
Miss  Betty  Gram 
Miss  Natalie  Gray 


Miss  Gladys  Greiner 
Aacc  rienkie 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Hourwicb 


Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 
Miss  Catherine  Lincoln 
Miss  Katharine  Mullen 
Miss  Margery  Ross 


Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 
Miss  Jessica  Granville  Smith 
M  iss  Margaret  Whittemorc 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Chairman,  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Ingham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  So.  32d  St.,  Birmingham 

Arizona 

Mr9.  W.  O.  Sweek,  Tucson 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 

Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Spungs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  VV.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  llilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
822  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 

Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 

Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 

Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


i  nutiihu 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Bcira 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Neil  Ainslie  Anthony 
1227  Polk  Street,  Topeka 
Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 

2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louinofia 

Mrs.  M  L  Graham-Bankstcn 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 

Mrs  Nelson  Whittemore 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs  A  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
M  •  -itriOOl 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Goodwin 
Gulfport 
Missuur . 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Montana 

Miss  Mary  O’Neil  (acting) 

Montana  Hotel,  Butte 

Nevada 

Mrs.  Sardis  Summerfield 
807  N.  Virginia  St.,  Reno 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 
214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Nina  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fe 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
119  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hasley,  Oklahoma  City 

OftQutk 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Ingham 

213  Hale  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  Glines 
113  Comstock  Ave. 

Providence 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.  Route  8 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 
620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knozvf 

Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 
909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
West  Virginia 

Miss  Florence  Hoge 
Edgewood,  Wheeling 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 

Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers, N.  Y.  .  _  Vice  Chairmen  Secretary,  Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill.  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice.  Pa. 


ilrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N  ’f 
Yirs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  E'afc 
Vliss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 
iSiss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 
iSrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  FIs. 

Mrs.  CVrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn 
Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  low; 

Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn, 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis 
Mrs.  William  G.  Brown,  W.  V*. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  P*. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col, 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utufc 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  V 
Mrs  Margaret  Zane  Cherdron,  li  t. 
Mrs.  Rose  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lucius  M-  Cuthbert,  C*l 


Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Alden 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y 
Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhcux,  Ore 
Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gcrbcrding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner.  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N  T 
Mrs.  George  Hcndrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Mrs  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y 
r*-.  King 

Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner.  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 
Potter,  Minn. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  111 
Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow,  N.  Y. 

a,;  r>c iic  Mcuibeuy,  is.  J . 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Mastcrson,  Texas 
Miss  Edytfce  Wynne  Matthisoc,  Ccm. 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Liila  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

.Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Mil 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  V. 
Mrs.  Mars  den  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Rlncbot.  N.  Y 
Vfrq  Annie  Yorcitt.  Cuun 
Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 


Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  G 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Aril. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 
Mrs.  Robert  Oibbes  Thomas,  S.  C- 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Ill. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Toilhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  I, 

Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright, 

Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  ’ 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wilev  > 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams, 

Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

M re.  Ftw Mty  S)!ij»mfield  Zaialer.  *11 
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California 

First 

Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb  (Acting) 
Kentfield 

Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
415  Court  St.,  Redding 

Sixth 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 
2500  Piedmont  Ave.,  Berkeley 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Fr'ino 

Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach 
20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 

Eleventh 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood 
4171  Itis  St.,  San  Diego 

Colorado 

First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long 
2070  Colorado  Blvd.,  Denver 

Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 

Third 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 
545  Grand  Ave.,  Grand  Junction 

Connecticut 

First 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift 
Farmington 

Second 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  Ely 

181  Washington  St.,  Norwich 

Third 

Mrs.  David  S.  Rivkin 

Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 

Ulinois 

First 

Mrs.  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 

Second 

Mrs.  William  Henkle 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 
Third 

Mrs.  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Seventh 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
33  Bellvue  PI.,  Chicago 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 
Thirteenth 

Mrs  Blanche  E  Howe 
Freeport 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Davis  Ewing 

1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 
Eighteenth 

Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S  3rd  St.,  Champain 
Indiana 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Flora  R.  Wagner 

712  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Haslett  Jenks 
Araca 
Kansas 
First 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Roberts 

200  N.  Valley  St.,  Kansas  City 
Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans  (Temporary) 
Manhattan 
Seven tn 

Mrs.  John  Chapman 
Great  Bend 
Eighth 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Birkhead 
Niduts 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Louisiana 

First 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu 
808  Dauphine  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Whitehouse 
42  Deering  St.,  Portland 

Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 

Maryland 

First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard 
Cambridge 

Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson 
507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Massachusetts 

Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter 
Badger  Farm,  Holden 

Fifth 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 
3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 
Seventh 

Miss  ..largaret  Kennedy 
49  Willow  St.,  Lawrence 
Eighth 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches 
Framingham 

Michigan 

First 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen 
100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford 
Adrian 
Third 

Mrs.  Herbert  Statler 

445  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo 
Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 
Tenth 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Jennison, 

North  Farragut  St.,  Bay  City 
Eleventh 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 
Twelfth 

Mrs  Helen  Vierling 
Marquette 
Thirteenth 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Dunk, 

99  Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit 

Minnesota 


First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller 
406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lea 
Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart 
Mankato 
Third 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed 
Fairbault 


Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 
Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller 
Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falls 


Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Marin 

121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 


Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 


Nebraska 

Sixth 

Miss  Wilma  Wood, 

1717  J  Street,  Lincoln 
New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley 
35  Maple  Ave.,  Merchantville 
Second 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle 
208  Seaside  Ave.,  Atlantic  City 
Third 

Mrs.  Frank  Pattison 
Colonia 


Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts 
421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 
Seventh 

Mrs  George  G.  Scott 

899  Vailcy  Road,  Montclair 


Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr 
822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 


isinrn 


Mrs.  Charles  Fisk 
67  Prospect  St,  East  Orange 
Tenth 


266  Scotland  Rd.#  So.  Oranfe 
New  York 
Second 

Mrs.  Marlon  Holmes 
Hillside  Court,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Sixth 

Mrs  Phillip  Comstock 
415  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn 

Sevrnth 

Mrs  Teanne  Marion  Doane 
91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Tavlor 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence 

177  MacDougal  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Fourteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor 

114  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs.  Elijah  T.  Keehn 
140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Eighteenth 

Mr.  Marcus  Marks 
4  E.  94th  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Miss  Lurv  Eastman 
<  E.  7oth  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
T  wen  tv-first 

Mrs  Hrvden  Brewer 

501  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third 

Miss  Anna  Constable 

779  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentv-fifth 

Mrs  Sherwood  Hard 
Nvack 


T  wentv.si-sth 

Mrs.  Ahhie  K.  Townsend 
Patterson,  Putnam  Co. 
Twentv-seventh 

Mrs  R  R.  Muller 
Monticello 

Twentv-ninth 

Mr.  f;  w.  Cook 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsvllle 
Thirtieth 

Mr,  R  R  Hale 

College  Grounds,  Schenectady 

Thirty. 

Mrs  R  Paddock 
"Malone 


Th'rty. second 

Dr  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 

M's,  Cornelia  Krumbhaar 
C,7eonria 
Thirty  third 

Mrs  R  q  Spears 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty.fonrth 
Miss  Certrude  Keegan 
Mutual  Security  Bldg.,  Binghampton 
Thirty-fifth 

Mrs  R.  R  Hazard 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty-sixth 

Mrs.  Edward  Gould 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-seventh 

Mrs.  Frank  Pavne 

17  E.  First  St..  Corning 
Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth 
Mrs  Ada  Chase  Dudley 

The  Suffrage  Shop,  381  Main  St., 
East  Rochester 
Forty-first 

Mrs  R  M.  Fotheringham 
410  Bird  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Forty-second 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Kendall 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Forty-third 

Mrs.  Joseph  Rieger 

519  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 

Ohio 

First 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Adler 
Forest  Glen  Apt.,  Avondale 
Cincinnati 

Third 

Mrs  Charles  Wood 

Oak-wood  Village,  Dayton 
Seventh 

M  s.  George  Dial 

307  E.  High  St.,  Springfield 
Twelfth 

Miss  Florence  Ralston 
Shepard 
Oregon 
First 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Richardson 
1355  State  St,  Salem 
Second 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  <36,  Pendleton 


Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 

Pennsylvania 

First 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob 
1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  Fishstein 
1002  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Third 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Zelmanoff 
220  Vine  St,  Philadelphia 
Fourth 

Mt'’-  Myy  Hallock  Greenewalt 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fifth 

M6r7uEdv  W- 
6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 

Sixth 

^Hnn9'ar,es  ?'  K,a«der 
400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Eighth 

Wynco^"7"  M'  CHnton 
Sixteenth 

Miss  Mary  Stecker 
Milton 
Seventeenth 
Miss  Lavinia  L.  Dock 
Fayetteville,  R.  D.  No.  2 
Eighteenth 

^abel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 
South  Carolina 
First 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost 
Charleston 
South  Dakota 
First 

Mrs.  Frank  Weller, 

Mitchell 

Second 

Mrs  J.  E.  Bird 
Watertown 
Tennessee 
Second 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Knoxville 

Texas 

Eighth 

M”0  E-  CHoton  Murray 
2917  Jackson  St.,  Houston 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Durell  Miller 
Yoakum 
Tenth 

Miss  Sally  Sloan 
Brenham 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Charles  DeGroff 
Hotel  Ordendorff,  El  Paso 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Berletsen 

Maryvale 
V  ermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mrs.  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 
Virginia 
Second 

Mrs-  Pauline  Adams 
601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs  R.  F.  Hudson 
1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Y.  T.  Snydor 

Fifth38  N’  Washington  St‘>  Petersburg 

“virJ]i°„raenCe  Pennybacter 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otey 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mr.  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Anna  Jones 
Appomattox 
W  ashington 
Second 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Henderson 
3224  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge 
Interlaaken,  R.  F.  D.  No.  j 
South  Tacoma 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilbert 
Excelsior  and  Yakima  Ave.,  Yakima 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Nettie  A.  Rice 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 
Wisconsin 
Fourth-Fifth 
Miss  Mabel  Search 
Care  Milwaukee  Leader,  Milwaukee 
Eighth 

Mrs.  George  B.  Atwell 

1016  Clark  St.,  Steven*  Point 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  Mi  Lane 

Cody 
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War  Congress  Passes  Constitutional 
Amendment 

N  December  17  the  House  passed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  for 
national  prohibition.  The  vote  was  282  to 
128.  The  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  August,  but  had  to  be  again  referred  to  the 
Senate  because  of  changes  made  in  the  bill  by  the 
House — notably  the  clause  requiring  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  ratified  within  seven  years.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  completed  action  by  a  vote  of  47  to  8,  without 
ratification.  This  is  the  first  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  passed  since  that  providing  for  the  direct 
election  of  senators,  ratified  in  1913. 

When  the  Administration  chooses,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  demanded 
by  public  opinion  is  easily  put  through  Congress, 
even  in  war-time.  The  suffrage  amendment  is 
less  controversial  than  prohibition  and  has  stronger 
public  sentiment  behind  it  .  It  will  go  through 
more  easily  than  prohibition — the  Administration 
must  give  the  word  for  it. 

Representation  Too  Much 
for  Tax  King 

ONGRESSMAN  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  urges  strongly  the  creation  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  board  to  guide  Congress  toward  “a  more 
equal  distribution  of  war  taxes.” 

This  is  the  Representative  Fitzgerald  of  New 
York,  who  does  not  approve  of  the  federal 
amendment.  “You  do  not  understand,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  start  a  kindergarten  about  our  theory 
of  government,”  he  replied  recently  to  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  New  York  members  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  national  suffrage  as  a  war  measure. 

The  “tax  king”  does  not  acknowledge  thta 
women  would  enjoy  “a  more  equal  distribution  of 
war  taxes,”  and  would  enjoy  all  taxes  better  if 
Congress  passed  the  amendment.  He  does  not 
hold  with  “No  taxation  without  representation.” 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  fact,  is  resigning  from  Con¬ 
gress  shortly,  and  rumor  makes  his  fixed  aversion 
to  representing  women  constituents  the  reason 
for  his  retreating. 

Woman’s  Sphere 

N  the  annual  report  of  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  protective  measures  for  child  life 
are  urged  on  the  government,  and  “patriotic  ef¬ 
fort  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  civilian  popu¬ 
lation”  in  carrying  out  a  reasonable  child  welfare 
program.  The  program  suggested  by  the  bureau 
recommends  for  public  protection  of  maternity 
and  infancy,  mothers’  care  for  older  children,  en¬ 
forcement  of  child  labor  laws,  full  schooling  for 


all  children,  and  recreation  for  children  and  youth 
protected  from  any  form  of  exploitation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  country-wide  investigations 
will  be  made  of  state  provisions  for  the  care  and 
protection  of  dependent  children  and  a  study  of 
juvenile  courts  with  respect  to  the  increase  of 
youthful  crime. 

At  the  same  time  comes  the  report  that  the  en¬ 
franchised  women  of  Kansas  are  at  work  on  new 
bills  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  leg¬ 
islature  to  enable  them  to  make  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  campaign  for  child  protection.  An  adequate 
child  welfare  bill  will  be  drafted  at  once;  a  home¬ 
finding  bill  for  little  children  is  planned;  and 
strong  support  will  be  given  by  women  to  the 
childrens’  bill  advocated  by  the  child  hygiene  de¬ 
partment  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

The  women  of  Kansas  are  using  the  power  of 
their  ballot  to  conserve  the  human  resources  of 
their  state.  The  women  of  the  nation  are  de¬ 
manding  the  federal  amendment  so  that  they,  too, 
can  not  only  construct  programs  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  resources  of  the  nation,  but 
actually  carry  them  out  by  direct  political  action. 

Grange  Urges  Suffrage  as  a  War 
Measure 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  at  a  recent 
meeting  proved,  as  the  Grange  organization 
has  often  proved,  that  it  believes  in  democra¬ 
cy,  by  indorsing  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment. 
Grangers,  who  recognize  the  equality  of  men  and 
women  in  their  own  organization,  hold  that  the 
women  of  the  United  States  are  doubly  entitled  to 
suffrage,  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  responsibilities  placed  on  them  by 
the  government  in  wartimes.  A  resolution  urging 
adoption  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  by 
Congress  was  passed  by  unanimous  vote. 

National  Suffrage  Association 
Elects  Federal  Method 

IN  concluding  its  49th  annual  convention  in 
Washington  last  week,  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  concerning  the  course  of  action 
it  will  pursue  should  the  federal  amendment  be 
defeated  at  this  session: 

"That  if  the  Sixty-Fifth  Congress  fails  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  amendment  before  the  next  Congressional 
election,  this  association  shall  select  and  enter  into 
such  a  number  of  Senatorial  and  Congressional 
campaigns  as  will  effect  a  change  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  sufficient  to  insure  the  passage  of  the 
federal  Amendment.  The  selection  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  be  opposed  is  to  be  left  to  the  executive 
board  and  to  the  board  of  the  state  in  question. 
Our  opposition  to  individual  candidates  shall  not 
be  based  upon  party  considerations,  and  loyalty  to 
the  federal  amendment  shall  not  take  precedence 
over  loyalty  to  the  country.” 


The  dominant  note  of  the  convention  was  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  importance  of  gaining  suf¬ 
frage  through  federal  amendment  rather  than  the 
state-by-state  process.  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
president  of  the  association,  in  advocating  the  fed¬ 
eral  method  in  her  address  to  Congress,  gave  as 
the  reasons:  (1)  because  it  is  the  quickest  pro¬ 
cess,  and  justice  demands  immediate  action;  (2) 
Every  other  country  dignifies  suffrage  as  a  na¬ 
tional  question;  (3)  If  the  entire  forty-eight 
states  should  severally  enfranchise  women,  wom¬ 
en’s  political  status  would  still  be  inferior  to  that 
of  men,  since  no  provision  for  national  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  right  to  vote  would  exist  and  this 
protection  can  only  come  through  federal  action. 

Meeting  of  Women  s  Industrial 
Council 

HE  English  Women’s  Industrial  Council  re¬ 
cently  met  in  London  to  discuss  the  position 
of  women  clerks  after  the  war. 

After  the  war,  said  Lord  Henry  Bentrick,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council,  women  must  not  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  compete  unfairly  with  the  larger  number 
of  men  who  will  return  to  civil  employment  when 
peace  is  declared.  His  opinion  was  that  the  state 
should  not  only  guarantee  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  women,  but  should  insist  on  a  minimum 
wage  for  men  and  women.  He  further  d  dared 
that  the  state  should  protect  men  and  women  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  own  earnings  against  women 
who  for  various  reasons  were  willing  to  work  for 
wages  or  salary  that  would  provide  them  with 
pocket  money.  This  motion  was  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting: 

“That  this  conference  feels  it  is  highly  import¬ 
ant  that  those  women  who  follow  clerical  employ¬ 
ment  after  the  war  should  insist  upon  adequate 
salaries  and  reasonable  conditions  of  service,  and 
to  this  end  decides  to  nominate  a  committee  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  this  direction.” 

The  industrial  problems  growing  out  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  women  flung  into  the  labor 
market  under  the  best  conditions  for  exploitation 
were  largely  the  cause  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment’s  promising  women  the  franchise.  The 
United  States  government,  unwilling  to  learn  by 
observation,  seems  bent  on  going  through  the 
same  difficulties  before  it  acts  to  profit  women, 
and  itself  through  them. 

Women  Vote  in  Mexico 

HE  State  of  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  has  given 
women  the  municipal  vote  by  a  newly 
adopted  constitution.  Municipal  elections 
are  to  be  held  shortly.  This  will  be  the  first  time 
women  vote  in  the  history  of  that  country. 

The  new  national  Mexican  constitution,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mexican  Review,  permits  woman  suf¬ 
frage  by  implication.  No  test  of  the  right  has 
yet  been  made. 


( 


Amendment  Moves  Toward  the  Vote 


AFTER  seventy  years  of  agitation,  and  five 
years  of  intensive  campaigning,  the  national 
suffrage  amendment  seems  about  to  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  go  to  the  state  leg¬ 
islatures  for  ratification. 

The  situation  of  the  last  five  years  is  in  one 
respect  unchanged:  if  President  Wilson,  who  has 
so  often  expressed  a  belief  in  “the  principle  of 
woman  suffrage,"  should  urge  the  passage  of  the 
suffrage  amendment,  making  it  an  Administration 
measure,  it  would  pass  Congress  in  the  time  it 
takes  for  a  roll  call.  In  another  respect  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  entirely  new:  after  the  activity  of  the 
past  months,  the  suffrage  victory  in  New  York, 
and  the  world-wide  interest  in  democracy  there 
is  enough  suffrage  sentiment  in  Congress  to  make 
suffragists  hope  that  their  measure  may  pass, 
without  the  President’s  active  support. 

Suffrage  is  now  on  the  calendars  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  was  reported  favorably 
by  the  Senate  Suffrage  Committee  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  special  session. 

On  December  15  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  “morgue”  in  which  the  measure  has  been 
successfully  buried  for  so  long,  reported  the  meas¬ 
ure  without  recommendation  by  a  vote  of  18  to  2. 
Mr.  Dyer,  of  Missouri,  was  given  three  days  in 
which  to  file  a  minority  favorable  report.  The 
action  of  the  committee  was  taken  suspiciously 
soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  new  House 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  of  which  Mr. 
Raker,  of  California,  is  chairman.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  was 
without  recommendation,  was  thrown  in  the  bas¬ 
ket  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  floor  as  to 
whether  the  suffrage  amendment  should  be  left 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  referred  to  the 
new  committee.  By  filing  the  report,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  secured  the  credit  for  reporting  the 
suffrage  measure. 

IT  is  indicative  of  the  new  political  feeling  to¬ 
ward  suffrage  to  have  Congressmen  engage 
in  a  debate  occupying  five  pages  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  as  to  which  committee  should 
have  the  honor  of  handling  the  question.  After  a 
long  and  technical  argument,  in  which  Represen¬ 
tative  Raker,  of  California,  insisted  that  the  new 
committee  had  jurisdiction,  and  Mr.  Webb,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  admitted  foe  of  woman  suffrage, 
contended  just  as  firmly  that  his  committee  and 
none  other  should  “take  care  of  the  ladies,”  Mr. 


THE  House  will  vote  on  the  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  amendment  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  .  .  . 

Simultaneously  with  this  decision  made  today 
by  the  rules  committee  of  the  House,  it  became 
known  that  before  that  time  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment  will  have  been  reported  out  from  the  woman 
suffrage  committee  with  a  favorable  recommen¬ 
dation. 

This  is  regarded  by  suffrage  workers  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  very  hopeful  sign.  Only  a  week  ago 


Garrett,  of  Tennessee,  offered  to  settle  the  whole 
problem  “very  easily.” 

“It  is  perfectly  evident,"  he  said,  “that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  is  now  opposed  to  the 
amendment  (laughter)  because  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  the  House  and  is  now  ready  for  action, 
and  I  think  we  can  settle  this  matter  good-hu¬ 
moredly  and  pleasantly  by  entering  into  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement;  I  therefore,  pending  the 
decision  on  the  point  of  order,  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  resolution  providing  for  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  question  of  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  and  all  resolutions  related  thereto,  shall  lie 
upon  the  table  until  the  end  of  this  session.”  The 
clerk  records  more  “laughter,”  but  Mr.  Raker  in¬ 
terposed  a  solemn  and  resounding  “I  object,” 
which  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  New  York,  echoed. 

As  the  debate  on  jurisdiction  grew  more  and 
more  involved,  complicated  by  points  of  order, 
parliamentary  questions,  quotations  from  the  man¬ 
ual,  and  rulings  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Connally  of 
Texas  suggested  as  a  remedy,  “Would  it  not  be 
satisfactory  to  your  committee  (Suffrage  Com¬ 
mittee)  to  let  the  matter  stand  as  it  is  by  passing 
a  little  resolution  giving  the  Suffrage  Committee 
credit  for  killing  bear?” 

THOUGH  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  re¬ 
ported  H.  R.  1,  “Proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  ex¬ 
tending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women,”  the  new 
Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  is  also  to  have 
the  honor  of  passing  upon  a  suffrage  resolution. 
On  Saturday,  after  the  filing  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Kansas  in¬ 
troduced  H.  J.  R.  192,  also  “proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women.”  Under 
the  rule  creating  the  new  committee,  adopted  in 
the  last  session,  this  resolution  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Raker’s  committee.  This  rule  provides  for 
referring  “all  proposed  action  touching  on  the 
subject  of  woman  suffrage  to  the  Committee  on 
Woman’s  Suffrage,”  and,  of  course,  affects  with¬ 
out  question  all  suffrage  legislation  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  rule. 

WOMAN’S  Party  lobbyists  return  from  the 
Capitol  each  day  with  new  enthusiasm  and 
new  hope.  Until  after  the  holidays  it  will 
be  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  poll,  because 
so  many  members  of  both  Houses  are  absent. 
The  very  incomplete  and  conservative  poll  so  far 

The  Tide  Turns 

the  amendment  was  reported  from  the  judiciary 
committee  without  recommendation.  The  appar¬ 
ent  contravention  of  parliamentary  law  whereby  a 
resolution  already  before  the  House  will  be  re¬ 
ported  out  again  with  a  change  in  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  only  possible  because  the  membersh'p  of 
the  woman  suffrage  committee  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  since  the  judiciary  committee  made  its  re¬ 
port. 

Representative  Clyde  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  rules  committee,  said  today  that 


made,  seems,  as  one  lobbyist  remarked,  "too  good 
to  be  true.” 

Actual  facts  are  probably  far  better  than  this 
poll  would  indicate.  For  instance,  the  Woman’s 
Party  poll  gives  suffrage  only  twenty-nine  votes 
from  New  York,  because  only  twenty-nine  men 
have  so  far  been  interviewed  on  the  question  this 
session,  though  two  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  have  publicly  announced  that  all  forty- 
three  New  Yorkers  in  the  House  will  answer 
“yes”  when  the  suffrage  vote  is  taken. 

Since  the  close  of  the  special  session,  more  than 
forty  men  have  changed  their  position  from  “un¬ 
alterably  opposed”  to  “I  shall  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment.” 

Letters,  telegrams,  petitions  and  resolutions 
“urging  the  immediate  passage  of  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment”  are  pouring  in  to  Congress 
and  the  White  House  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Congressmen  reported  as  “non-committal”  or 
“hopeful”  are  receiving  particular  attention.  Many 
Congressmen,  who  have  hitherto  said  “There  is 
no  interest  in  the  federal  amendment  in  my  dis¬ 
trict”  now  point  with  despair  to  the  mail  that 
proves  how  deeply  their  constituents  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  question  of  democracy  at  home. 

The  “solid  South”  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be 
against  suffrage,  yet  over  fifty  Southern  Con¬ 
gressmen  state  that  they  are  ready  to  vote  in 
favor  of  suffrage,  and  many  of  them  are  work¬ 
ing  for  it  actively  in  their  delegations  and  with 
other  members  of  their  party. 

AMONG  the  new  friends  suffrage  has  gained 
are  Representatives  Reed  and  Woodyard,  of 
Indiana;  and  Walton,  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Walton  said,  “I  realize  that  you  women 
must  get  it  by  federal  amendment  or  it  will  mean 
nothing  to  you.” 

Mr.  Woodyard  feels,  “It  is  rather  strange  that 
American  women  should  have  to  campaign  among 
the  people  for  their  enfranchisement.” 

A  very  general  feeling  at  the  Capitol  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  new  convert  to  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment,  who  said : 

“When  we  are  fighting  ‘for  democracy’  as  the 
President  said,  ‘for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment’  it  seems  a  little  ridiculous,  to  say  the  least, 
to  deny  a  ‘voice  in  their  own  government’  to  20,- 
000,000  American  citizens.  Even  a  mere  man  can 
see  that  that  puts  us  in  a  false  position  before  the 
world.” 


it  is  the  intention  of  that  committee  henceforth 
to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  see  that  all  suf¬ 
frage  legislation  goes  before  the  woman  suffrage 
committee,  of  which  Representative  Raker,  of 
California,  is  chairman,  and  Miss  Rankin,  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  member. 

“I  feel  confident  that  the  amendment  has,  to 
say  the  least,  a  good  fighting  chance,”  said  Repre¬ 
sentative  Kelly  tonight.  “The  enthusiasm  among 
those  who  are  working  for  it  is  tremendous.” — 
The  Philadelphia  North  American,  December  18. 


Suffrage  Wins  Two-thirds  Test  Vote  in  House 


ON  December  18  the  House  took  a  test  vote 
on  suffrage— and  suffrage  won.  By  a  vote 
of  234  to  107,  the  House  carried  a  trivial 
motion  on  a  question  of  referring  suffrage  bills 
to  the  Suffrage  Committee  and  showed  how  the 
wind  is  setting  for  the  coming  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

When  the  question  was  brought  up  only  141 
members  were  present.  Before  the  question  was 
taken  341  men  had  flocked  in  to  the  House  so 
that  their  votes  could  be  recorded  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  If  the  vote  had  been  on  the  amendment  the 
amendment  would  have  got  its  two-thirds  “yeas,” 
with  six  votes  over.  The  sign  promises  victory 
for  the  amendment. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  a  resolution  of  Mr. 
Raker,  of  California,  to  refer  to  the  new  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Woman  Suffrage,  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man,  two  bills  now  in  charge  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Election  of  President,  Vice-president  and 
Representatives — bills  “to  protect  the  rights  of 
women  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  register 
and  vote  for  Senators  and  members  of  the 
House.”  As  soon  as  Mr.  Raker  asked  unanimous 
consent  for  this  resolution,  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  put  a  question : 

“If  the  resolutions  conferring  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  on  women  should  receive  favorable  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  House  would  it  be  necessary  for 
any  action  to  be  taken  by  the  House  on  either  of 
these  measures?” 

“Presumably  not,”  said  Mr.  Raker,  “and  I  im¬ 
agine  that  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  committee, 
but  they  claim  jurisdiction,  and  some  parties  want 
to  be  heard,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  irrespective  of  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  might  do ;  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  when  the  House  passes  the  constitutional 
amendment,  which  it  undoubtedly  will,  I  imagine 
there  will  be  no  reason,  in  fact,  it  would  be  hardly 
probable  the  committee  would  report  this  matter 
to  the  House.  This,  of  course,  can  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  now.” 

As  more  questions  and  answers  started  up  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Raker,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Campbell,  of 
Kansas;  Mr.  Gard,  Mr.  Kincheloe  and  various 
other  member  wanting  to  know  the  point  of  the 
proceedings,  it  came  out  more  and  more  clearly 
that  this  was  just  a  matter  of  jurisdiction  of  this 
now  most  popular  question.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Raker  held  to  his  motion,  though  Mr.  Kitchin  was 
pleading  “two  very  important  matters  that  ought 
to  be  considered  this  morning.” 

The  vote  was  taken  and  the  Speaker  announced 
that  the  ayes  seemed  to  have  it.  Mr.  Garrett,  of 
Tennessee,  demanded  a  division.  Mr.  Kin¬ 
cheloe  objected  that  no  quorum  was  present. 
When  the  count  was  made  only  141  members 
were  found  to  be  there.  At  the  Speaker’s  order 
the  doorkeeper  closed  the  door,  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  notified  the  absentees,  and  the  clerk  started 


the  roll-call.  Through  every  door  the  members 
hurried  in  to  vote  on  suffrage.  And  Mr.  Raker 
won  his  motion. 

AT  once  Mr.  Raker  was  again  on  his  feet  with 
a  privileged  motion.  This  time  the  House 
resolutions  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  “extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  women,”  were  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Woman  Suffrage.  There  were  five  of 


these  resolutions,  introduced  by  Miss  Rankin,  Mr. 
Mondell,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Hayden  and  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Garrett,  of  Tennessee,  pointed  out  that  a 
resolution  embodying  the  substance  of  each  of 
these  resolutions  has  already  been  reported  out 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  is  now  before  the 
House  for  action,  and  Mr.  Gillette,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  asked  if  it  was  not  therefore  a  waste  of 
time  for  the  House  to  do  anything  about  the 
others. 


How  the  House  Voted 
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“If  that  were  a  parliamentary  inquiry,”  said 
Speaker  Clark,  “which  it  is  not — the  Chair  would 
say,  ‘Yes,  it  is  a  waste  of  time.’  ”  Mr.  Raker  as¬ 
sured  the  House  that  the  bills  did  not  read  exactly 
like  the  one  reported,  however,  and  after  more 


debate  in  which  all  the  members  showed  deep 
sympathy  with  the  wish  of  the  Suffrage  Com¬ 
mittee  to  have  some  part  in  putting  through  suf¬ 
frage,  Speaker  Clark,  seeming  to  feel  there  is 
glory  enough  for  all,  ruled  that  the  bills  could 


not  be  transferred  to  the  new  committee  but 
might  be  reintroduced  and  then  referred  to  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Committee. 

The  five  bills  proposing  the  amendment  for  wom¬ 
an  suffrage  were  again  introduced  that  very  day. 


Woman  Suffrage  Committee  Appointed 


MR.  Kitchin,  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submitted 
to  the  House  on  December  13  the  names  of 
seven  members  proposed  by  the  Democrats  as 
members  of  the  newly-created  Committee  on 
Woman  Suffrage.  They  were  John  E.  Raker, 
California,  chairman;  Edward  W.  Saunders,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Frank  Clark,  Florida;  Benjamin  C.  Hil¬ 
liard,  Colorado;  James  H.  Mays,  Utah;  Christo¬ 
pher  D.  Sullivan,  New  York;  Thomas  L.  Blanton, 
Texas.  Mr.  Gillett,  Republican  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  acting  leader  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  House  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mann,  proposed 
the  names  of  six  Republicans  for  the  committee : 
Miss  Jeanette  Rankin,  Montana;  Frank  W.  Mon¬ 
dell,  Wyoming;  William  H.  Carter,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Jacob  E.  Meeker,  Missouri;  Edward  C. 
Little,  Kansas;  Richard  N.  Elliott,  Indiana. 
Meyer  London,  of  New  York,  Socialist,  then 
moved  to  strike  out  the  name  of  Sullivan  and  to 
substitute  the  name  of  Meyer  London  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee.  This  motion  was  defeated. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  as  proposed 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  House. 


AWAY  back  in  1872  Susan  Anthony,  no 
longer  able  to  rest  silently  tolerant  of  a 
Government  that  had  given  enfranchise¬ 
ment  to  its  black  men  and  simultaneously  taken  it 
away  from  its  white  women,  cast  a  vote  in  the 
presidential  election  of  that  year. 

This  same  spirit  of  flaming  protest  against  in¬ 
justice  had  led  the  men  of  America  to  seize  the 
King’s  stamps  in  the  harbor  at  Wilmington,  and 
to  throw  the  King’s  tea  into  the  bay  at  Boston. 

But,  she  was  immediately  arrested  and  fined 

$100. 

She  refused  to  pay  it 

This  was  no  empty  gesture  flung  into  the  face 
of  the  gods  of  the  things  as  they  are. 

It  was  a  carefully  premediated  course  of  action. 
Susan  Anthony  was  a  school  teacher.  She  cast 
this  vote  to  arouse  and  enlighten  the  people — “To 
shatter  rusty  traditions” — to  educate. 

They  called  her  crazy — -the  fine  gentlemen — and 
mocked  in  the  streets  this  undaunted  foe  of  igno¬ 
rance,  injustice  and  prejudice. 

But  she  lived  to  see  the  intelligent  V/est  give 
to  its  women  equal  rights  with  its  men — to  see  the 
best  of  America  awake  to  the  truth  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  suffrage  is  “so  elemental.”  Either  a  woman 
is  a  human  being  or  she  is  not. 


Mr.  Kitchin  proposed,  on  December  18th,  that  by 
unanimous  consent  the  membership  of  th»  suf¬ 
frage  committee  be  increased  by  one  and  that 
Mr.  London  be  appointed  as  the  new  member. 
Mr.  Garrett,  of  Tennessee,  objected,  thereby  de¬ 
feating  the  proposal. 

The  appointing  of  this  committee  is  the  sud¬ 
den  end  of  a  long-drawn-out  struggle  be¬ 
gun  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  to  insure  as  speedy  a 
hearing  for  suffrage  in  the  House  as  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  Congressional  Union  resumed  effort 
to  get  this  committee  created  in  1913.  Two  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Rules  Committee  have  been  had 
by  the  Congressional  Union  and  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  the  last  one  during  the  War 
Session  of  Congress. 

At  the  end  of  this  session,  late  in  September, 
with  the  picketing  campaign  at  its  height,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  has  steadily  opposed  taking  the 
suffrage  amendment  from  the  unfriendly  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  gave  the  word,  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  create  this  committee  was  hastily  flung 
out  of  committee  and  passed  in  the  House  by  a 
partisan  vote  of  181  to  107.  The  appointment  of 

The  Picket  iemperament 

Belva  Lockwood  was  twice  nominated  by  the 
Equal  Rights  Party  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  No  man  of  any  sense  believes  that  a 
woman  with  the  natural  ability,  the  political  acu¬ 
men  and  legal  training  of  Belva  Lockwood 
thought  that  in  1884  she  could  be  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Her  candidacy  flaunted  in  the  outraged  eyes  of 
men  as  a  banner  of  ivory,  purple,  and  gold. 

She  wanted  to  promote  and  provoke  discussion, 
to  set  all  the  tongues  to  wagging,  to  set  all  those 
who  had  brains  to  talking  to  and  educating  those 
who  had  none,  to  bring  the  question — “Why 
shouldn’t  a  woman  be  President  of  the  United 
States?” — so  squarely  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  no  man  could  ignore  the  issue. 

For  your  true  picket,  through  cracking  the- 
boneheads  of  the  world  awake  to  the  fact  that 
today’s  beautiful  crusade  for  the  safety  of  democ¬ 
racy  cannot  go  very  far  or  travel  very  last  with¬ 
out  taking  into  intelligent  consideration  the  rights 
of  the  woman  who  furnishes  her  share  of  the  am¬ 
munition  for  the  campaign,  obtains  the  same  ex¬ 
quisite  thrill  of  achievement  that  her  less  ambi¬ 
tious  sister  acquires  from  rolling  bandages,  col¬ 
lecting  books,  knitting  sweaters  and  making  jam 
for  the  same  High  Cause. 

For  this  is  the  picket  temperament,  in  religion, 


the  committee  was  then  held  up  until  this  week — 
after  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  reported  out 
the  amendment  without  recommendation. 

All  but  four  members  of  the  committee  support 
national  suffrage. 

Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the 
committee  it  met  to  organize.  The  commit¬ 
tee  decided  to  try  to  have  transferred  to 
its  custody  the  suffrage  measures  pending 
in  the  judiciary  and  in  the  elections  com¬ 
mittee  and  resolutions  to  this  effect  were  subse¬ 
quently  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Raker. 
Mr.  Raker  and  Miss  Rankin,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee,  appeared  on  December 
18  before  the  Rules  Committee  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  time  for  the  vote  on  the  suffrage 
amendment  in  the  House.  After  receiving  assur¬ 
ance  from  the  Rules  Committee  that  the  measure 
would  not  be  brought  to  vote  before  the  tenth 
of  January,  and  then  only  if  requested  by  the 
Suffrage  Committee,  Mr.  Raker  announced  that 
his  committee  would  hold  hearings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  beginning  January  3,  for  both  suffragists  and 
anti-suffragists. 


in  love  and  in  political  philosophy — it  puts  away 
childish  things.  It  blazes  the  trail.  It  dares  and 
drives.  It  taunts  its  possessor  for  a  craven  toler¬ 
ance  of  bounds  unbroken,  of  heights  unclimbed; 
mocks  her  with  the  mirage  of  liberties  unattained. 

If  democracy  in  its  largest  sense  is  wo-th  plung¬ 
ing  the  world  into  blood  to  preserve,  isn’t  one  es¬ 
sential  phase  of  it  worth  picketing  the  highways 
with  banners  to  obtain?  Ana  if  six  months  in  jail 
and  $100  in  fine  can  bite  into  the  conscience  of 
the  world  the  shame  of  its  refusing  with  one 
hand  to  women  the  least  of  her  rights,  and  taking 
with  the  other  hand,  in  its  hour  of  need,  all  that 
she  is  able  to  give  to  its  support — then  “traffic”  is 
likely  to  be  “obstructed”  for  some  time  to  come. 

“For  the  day  is  brief  on  the  trail  of  fame — 
the  season  ends — but  the  records  wait.” 

‘We  press  our  demand  for  the  ballo*  at  this 
time,  in  no  narrow,  captious  or  selfish  spirit,  but 
from  purest  patriotism,  for  the  highest  good  of 
every  citizen,  for  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  and 
as  a  glorious  example  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,”  wrote  Susan  Anthony  in  the  sixties,  and 
the  courage  of  the  high  convictions  that  make 
for  direct  action  is  most  contagious  and  far- 
spreading. — Elisabeth  Helen  Hunter,  conductor  of 
“The  Wimmen,  God  Bless  ’Em!’’  column  in  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  November  3. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 
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The  Prohibition  Amendment  and 
the  States  Rights  Argument 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Ranhdn,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

in  the  House 

1S83,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


H  T  HAVE  been  thinking  seriously  about  voting  on  the  suffrage  amendment.  I 
1  have  always  had  a  feeling  that  the  states  should  take  care  of  the  suffrage, 
but  since  the  prohibition  bill  went  through  I  have  changed  my  views.” 
This  was  the  statement  of  a  southern  Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
following  the  passage  of  the  national  prohibition  amendment  this  week. 

The  southern  Democrats,  always  the  most  vigorous  element  in  raising  the 
question  of  states  rights  with  regard  to  suffrage,  gave  the  prohibition  amendment 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  their  almost  solid  support.  Representative  Webb, 
of  North  Carolina,  leader  of  the  prohibition  forces,  took  up  the  states  rights  issue 
as  follows : 

“First,  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  a  prohibition  vote.  It  is  a  question  of  refer¬ 
endum.  Will  you  balk  on  submitting  to  states  of  the  Nation  this  great  question 
whether  or  not  liquor  as  a  beverage  shall  be  banished  from  the  country?  Are 
you  afraid  to  trust  the  states?  The  states  made  the  Constitution,  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  to  amend  it,  and  that  is  when  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  deem  it  necessary  that  an  amendment  should  be  submitted.  1  submit 
to  you  gentlemen,  ‘wets’  and  ‘drys’  alike,  that  you  should  be  willing  to  stand  by 
your  states  in  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  amend  the  greatest  instrument  ever 
struck  off  by  the  pen  of  man,  and  submit  to  the  forty-eight  sovereign  states  the 
question  whether  liquor  as  a  beverage  should  be  banished  from  the  land.” 

Mr.  Caraway,  another  southern  Democrat,  dealt  with  the  same  subject: 

“Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House,  1  shall  make  the  assertion  in  the 
beginning,  and  prove  it  by  the  votes  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  House,  that  the 
question  of  whether  the  state  should  be  permitted  to  deal  with  this  question  is  not 
the  reason  that  is  going  to  actuate  them  in  their  vote  here  today.  I  believe  I  can 
prove  by  the  Record  that  there  is  not  a  consistent  state  rights  man  in  this  House ; 
that  there  is  not  a  man  here  that  will  not  swap  his  position  on  that  question  any 

time  the  question  at  issue  is  one  that  he  either  approves  or  disapproves . 

Now,  here  is  what  I  am  trying  to  prove :  That  you  vote  for  or  against  a  measure 
as  you  favor  or  disapprove  the  proposed  law.  I  am  going  to  prove  this  by  polling 
your  votes  as  revealed  in  the  Record  and  show  you  how  you  vote  on  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  law,  how  you  voted  to  deny  the  states  the  right  "to  govern  their  internal 
affairs  on  the  question  of  child  labor  and  said  that  the  products  of  child  labor 
should  not  be  permitted  in  the  interstate  commerce.” 

And  so  throughout  the  debate  came  attacks  on  the  states  rights  position 
from  man  after  man  of  the  party  and  the  section  of  the  country  supposed  to  be 
the  states  rights  stronghold.  When  the  vote  was  finally  taken,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  282  votes  in  support  of  the  amendment  105  were  cast  by  southern  Demo¬ 
crats  and  that  only  25  southern  Democrats  opposed  the  measure. 

The  action  last  Monday  on  prohibition  came  at  an  excellent  time  as  far  as  its 
influence  on  the  suffrage  vote  is  concerned,  not  only  because  it  establishes  another 
precedent  for  amending  the  national  Constitution,  but  because  it  has  taken  the 
ground  from  under  the  states  rights  argument  hitherto  advanced  against  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  by  many  who  this  week  voted  for  prohibition. 


The  Picketing  Campaign  Nears  Victory 

Speech  of  Mabel  Vernon  at  National  Advisory  Council  Conference,  December  7 


I  SHOULD  like  to  go  back  to  the  9th  of  last 
January.  Probably  a  great  many  of  you  went 
to  the  President  on  that  day  in  a  delegation 
which  presented  to  him  the  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  memorial  services  for  Inez  Milholland. 

In  San  Francisco  and  in  New  York  memorial 
services  were  held,  and  on  Christmas  day  in  Stat¬ 
uary  Hall  at  the  Capitol  there  was  that  beautiful 
service  that  many  of  us  remember;  it  made  an 
impression,  I  think,  that  we  will  never  allow  to  es¬ 
cape  from  our  memories.  These  services  were 
filled  with  the  very  spirit  of  Inez  Milholland  her¬ 
self.  She  had  the  undaunted  kind  of  spirit  that 
never  recognizes  defeat,  that  is  always  filled  with 
the  desire  to  go  on  and  do  more,  do  the  thing 
which  will  win.  It  was  that  spirit  which  caught 
each  one  of  those  services. 

The  resolutions  addressed  to  the  President 
said:  “Mr.  President,  we  appeal  to  you  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  further  waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
women  in  this  struggle  to  procure  suffrage.  Mr. 
President,  we  appeal  to  you  to  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  waste  of  life  on  the  part  of  women  in  the 
fight  for  their  enfranchisement.” 

iT  was  rather  difficult  to  procure  that  audience 
with  the  President.  It  took  a  good  bit  of  per¬ 
suasion,  not  only  from  us,  but  from  members 
of  Congress,  from  Senators  and  from  Represen¬ 
tatives,  to  make  the  President  see  that  he  really 
should  receive  a  delegation  of  suffragists  on  this 
occasion  and  hear  from  them  what  they  desired  of 
him.  In  the  light  of  what  he  had  said,  in  the  light 
of  what  he  had  written  during  the  few  months 
past,  it  would  not  have  been  an  amazing  thing  at 
all,  if  on  this  January  day  he  had  simply  an¬ 
nounced:  “Yes,  I  am  going  to  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment  to 
Congress,  I  am  going  to  put  all  my  power  be¬ 
hind  it.” 

You  remember  how  he  had  gone  down  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  told  the  convention  of  national 
suffragists  that  he  had  come  to  “fight  with  them.” 
You  recall  how  in  the  campaign  in  the  West  for 
election,  President  Wilson  had  sent  campaign  ora¬ 
tors  to  speak  for  him  in  regard  to  woman  suf¬ 
frage.  I  can  remember  very  well  how  Mi.  Dud¬ 
ley  Field  Malone  came  to  Reno,  when  we  were 
campaigning  there,  and  said  as  the  chief  point 
in  his  address  to  women  voters  on  that  night,  that 
we  need  not  be  afraid  to  vote  for  President  Wil¬ 
son  if  we  cared  anything  about  national  woman 
suffrage;  that  the  President  truly  was  the  friend 
of  woman  suffrage,  and  that  if  he  were  returned 
to  the  White  House  through  the  help  of  the 
Western  women,  there  would  soon  be  action  on 
the  national  suffrage  amendment. 

Not  only  the  spoken  words  of  orators  bu*  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  campaign  committee  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  gave  us  hopes  that  President  Wilson 
had  come  to  the  point  where  he  would  stand  for  na¬ 
tional  suffrage.  ‘  I  intend  to  vote  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage  in  New  Jersey  because  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  to  extend  that  privilege  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  women  of  the  state.”  That  was 


the  statement  from  the  White  House,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  set  out  to  New  Jersey  to  vote  for 
woman  suffrage  there  in  1915.  But  this  little  doc¬ 
ument  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  whch  was 
spread  throughout  the  West,  so  that  eveiv  woman 
who  was  going  to  vote  received  one,  has  had  a 
change  made  in  it.  It  reads:  “I  intend  to  vote 
for  woman  ruffrage  in  New  Jersey  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  time  has  come  to  extend  that  privi¬ 
lege  and  responsibility  to  the  women  of  the 
nation,  October  6,  1915,  Woodrow  Wilson.” 
Certainly  we  had  reason  to  believe,  when  this 
came  from  the  national  democratic  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  as  it  did,  that  so  very  important  a 
change  had  been  made  with  full  authority  from 
the  President. 

But  to  the  delegation  the  President  January  9 
said  the  very  same  thing  we  had  heard  on  several 
different  occasions :  “Ladies,  I  think  you  make  a 
mistake  in  coming  to  me.  I  cannot  speak  for  my 
party,  I  must  wait  until  my  party  speaks  to  me.  I 
am  not  the  leader  of  my  party,  I  am  only  the 
servant  of  my  party.” 

As  we  stood  there  that  day  and  listened  to  the 
President,  his  words  amazed  us.  Our  minds  went 
back  to  legislation  about  which  the  President  had 
not  waited  for  his  party  to  speak  to  him ;  we  nat¬ 
urally  thought  of  Panama  Canal  tolls  and  other 
bills  on  which  the  President  had  caused  his  party 
absolutely  to  reverse  itself.  He  has  rot  hesitated 
to  lead  his  party  when  he  believed  that  it  was  wise 
and  expedient  that  his  party  should  take  certain 
action.  That  was  the  leadership  which  we  had 
always  hoped  from  him  in  regard  to  woman  suf¬ 
frage. 

At  the  end  ot  that  interview  came  those  words 
that  were  practically  a  direct  command  to  us : 
“I  will  tell  you,  ladies,  the  thing  which  ycu  must 
do.  You  must  concert  public  opinion  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  behalf  of  woman  suffrage.  “The  group  of 
women  simply  stood  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  never  moved,  never  turned  for  a 
little  while.  The  seciet  service  men  came  and 
pushed  us  back  a  little.  Then  the  doors  opened 
behind  the  President  and  he  went  out.  The  doors 
were  shut  in  our  faces;  ami  those  were  the  last 
words  left  with  us :  "Ladies,  concert  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  behalf  of  W'oman  suffrage.” 

WE  went  across  the  square  very  slowly,  and 
when  we  came  to  our  headquarters  we  sat 
down  there  in  the  drawing-room.  Every¬ 
body  was  thinking,  considering  what  ti  e  Presi¬ 
dent  had  said  to  us,  and  questioning,  “What  are 
we  going  to  do  now?” 

Then  Mrs.  Blatch  spoke  those  words  that  we  all 
remember.  She  said  that  we  could  not  be  satisfied 
simply  to  go  to  the  President  once  a  year,  or  even 
many  times  a  year,  as  we  had  been  going.  Think 
of  the  number  of  times  we  went  in  the  four  years 
of  President  Wilson’s  first  administration! 

“But  now,”  said  Mrs.  Blatch,  “we  rr  ist  go  to 
him  every  day,  we  must  have  a  conti-.uous  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
is  to  realize  the  never-ceasing,  insistent  demand  of 


women  that  he  take  action  where  he  is  responsible. 

“We  may  not  be  admitted  ivithin  the  doors,  but 
we  can  at  least  stand  at  the  gates.  Wc  may  not 
be  allowed  to  raise  our  voices  and  speak  to  the 
President,  but  we  can  address  him  just  the  same, 
because  our  message  to  him  will  be  inscribed  upon 
the  banners  which  we  will  carry  in  our  hands.  Let 
us  post  our  silent  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  the 
White  House.” 

You  can  remember  the  way  in  which  that  sug¬ 
gestion  was  received. 

The  silent  sentinels  started  out  the  next  day. 
On  the  10th  of  January  that  straight,  steady,  line 
left  Headquarters,  each  woman  with  a  banner  in 
her  hand.  They  marched  down  Madison  Place, 
swung  up  the  Avenue  and  took  their  places  at 
the  gates  of  the  White  House. 

You  remember  the  banners  that  they  carried, 
the  banners  that  a  good  many  of  us  learned  to 
love,  the  purple,  white  and  gold,  and  those  which 
said:  “Mr.  President,  what  will  you  do  for 
woman  suffrage?”  “Mr.  President,  how  long  must 
women  wait  for  liberty?”  Those  were  the  ban¬ 
ners  which  met  the  President  as  he  came  in  that 
first  morning. 

If  our  pickets  had  not  done  anything  more  than 
stand  there  that  first  day,  they  would  have  accom¬ 
plished  much  for  the  Federal  Amendment,  because 
through  the  press  millions  and  millions  of  people 
were  reached  on  that  one  day  and  made  to  think 
of  national  woman  suffrage. 

N  the  14th  day  of  May  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
arranged  an  interview  with  the  President 
for  a  committee  consisting  of  five  peo¬ 
ple,  four  men,  each  representing  a  politi¬ 
cal  party,  and  the  representative  of  the 

Woman’s  Party.  We  each  had  a  different 
theme  to  present  to  the  President  in  argument  for 
the  federal  amendment.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not 
believe  he  knew  how  well  his  own  words,  his  own 
writings  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  women  working 
for  suffrage.  I  continued: 

“Mr.  President,  the  words  you  spoke  in  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  when  in  the 
concluding  part  of  your  war  address  you  said,  ‘We 
shall  fight  for  the  things  we  have  always  carried 
nearest  our  hearts,  for  democracy,  for  the  right 
of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice 
in  their  own  government,’  exactly  express  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  women  never  cease  to  work  for 
woman  suffrage.  That  is  the  thing  we  carry  near¬ 
est  our  hearts,  the  democracy  for  which  we  fight. 
Don’t  you  see  that  those  words  of  yours  exactly 
interpret  the  spirit  of  our  hearts?”  The  tears 
came  into  the  President’s  eyes.  He  was  moved, 
obviously  affected,  for  he  loved  these  words  of 
his. 

After  each  one  of  the  men  had  presented  his 
particular  reason  for  regarding  this  as  a  war 
measure,  the  President  said:  “I  am  free  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  a  matter  w'hich  is  daily  pressing 
upon  my  mind  for  reconsideration.” 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  smiled?  How  could  I 
help  it?  Had  we  not  been  standing  at  his 
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gates  every  day  for  four  whole  months?  From 
the  10th  of  January  to  the  14th  of  May,  those 
banners  had  been  the  chief  sight  which  met  the 
President's  eyes  every  time  he  went  out  and  every 
time  he  came  in.  Do  you  wonder  that  he 
said  the  matter  daily  pressed  upon  his  mind  for 
reconsideration? 

If  there  were  no  other  thing  that  we  could 
point  to  and  say :  “This  is  a  result  the  picket  line 
has  accomplished,”  those  words  of  the  President 
would  be  a  remarkably  significant  thing.  Was  it 
not  worth  standing  there  through  the  cold  weather 
and  on  the  hot  days  which  began  to  come  early 
in  the  summer?  Was  it  not  worth  even  going  to 
prison  for,  to  have  national  woman  suffrage  daily 
in  the  mind  of  the  President? 

WE  know  very  well,  however,  that  that  was 
not  the  only  thing  which  that  picket  line 
accomplished.  Truly,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  could  have  kept  alive  the  woman  suffrage 
question  in  the  war  session  of  Congress  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  banners  that  we  held,  not  only  at 
the  White  House,  but  also  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Congressmen  who  talked  to  us  about  not 
enfranchising  women  because  this  nation  was  so 
concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  war  met  the 
banners  standing  there :  “England  and  Russia 
are  enfranchising  their  women  in  war-time;  how 
long  must  American  women  wait  for  liberty?” 
And  so  all  during  the  war  session,  woman  suf¬ 
frage  was  kept  alive  because  the  banners  were  the 
visible  evidence  of  the  demand  of  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  this  question  of  democ¬ 
racy  at  home  should  be  settled  at  a  time  when  we 
fight  for  democracy  abroad. 

ON  the  20th  of  June,  a  banner  was  carried  out 
to  receive  the  Russian  envoys  as  they  drove 
through  the  gate,  and  a  passerby  tore  it 
down  because  he  did  not  like  the  iruth  told  upon 
it.  Nothing  more  happened  that  day.  The  ban¬ 
ners  stood  there  just  the  same,  purple,  white  and 
gold,  brought  out  in  place  of  the  torn  one. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  June  Major  Pull¬ 
man  came  to  our  headquarters  and  told  us  that 
we  must  not  carry  out  any  more  banners.  When 
we  answered,  “This  is  a  well-considered  policy 
which  we  have  adopted;  and  we  can  not  tell  you 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  that  we  will  not  do 
this  thing  merely  because  you  give  this  command,” 
he  said :  “I  will  give  you  until  nine  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Call  me  up  at  my  office  and  tell 
me  what  you  are  going  to  do.”  Are  you  surprised 
that  the  next  morning  we,  called  up  Major  Pull¬ 
man  and  said  to  him:  “Major  Pullman,  we  are 
going  out  with  our  banners.”  And  we  went. 

Lucy  Burns  and  Katherine  Morey  went  to  the 
White  House,  and  when  they  arrived  (here,  spread 
out  between  them  the  banner  with  the  inscription, 
“We  shall  fight  for  the  things  we  have  always 
carried  nearest  our  hearts,  for  democracy”  and 
so  on.  For  fear  that  the  police  might  not  recog¬ 
nize  this  laudable  sentiment,  we  carefully  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  bottom,  “President  Wilson’s  war 
message  to  Congress,  April  2,  1917.”  This  should 
have  been  perfectly  safe — quoting  the  President’s 
words  at  his  own  gate  that  morning.  But  Miss 
Burns  and  Miss  Morey  had  been  there  only  about 


two  minutes  when  there  was  a  police  woman 
standing  beside  them,  saying,  “I  place  you  under 
arrest.” 

They  answered,-  as  we  had  agreed  they  should, 
thinking  that  here  was  a  question  which  was  ab¬ 
solutely  unanswerable,  “On  what  charge  do  you 
arrest  us?”  And  the  answer  came  back,  “On  the 
charge  of  obstructing  traffic.”  Major  Pullman 
apparently  had  been  at  work  over  night.  He  had 
been  finding  out  just  as  we  had  found  out  that 
there  is  no  law  against  carrying  a  banner;  he  had 
found  out  just  as  we  had  known  always  that  you 
cannot  arrest  a  person  for  peacefully  picketing. 
But  on  the  charge  of  obstructing  traffic  a  few 
days  later  six  women  were  sentenced  to  three  days 
in  the  District  Jail. 

On  the  4th  of  July  a  splendid  group  of  women, 
twelve  of  them,  walked  out  with  their  banner, 
“Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.”  And  while  Speaker 
Clark  back  of  the  White  House  on  the  Ellipse, 
was  making  those  ringing  speeches  which  are  al¬ 
ways  made  on  the  4th  of  July  about  liberty  and 
the  government  of  the  people,  quoting  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  the  women  who  bore  a 
quotation  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  front  of  the  White  House,  were  arrested  and 
also  sentenced  to  three  days  in  jail. 

Then  the  14th  of  July  rolled  around,  and  on 
that  day  they  were  celebrating  in  Washing¬ 
ton  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille.  At  the  same  time 
those  celebrations  were  going  on,  sixteen  women 
went  out  of  our  headquarters  with  banners  that 
read,  “Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity” — the  slogan 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Those  women  were 
sentenced  to  sixty  days  in  the  work-house  at 
Occoquan. 

I  SUPPOSE  we  all  recognize  that  poor  Judge 
Mullowny  was  not  responsible  for  this.  Ma¬ 
jor  Pullman,  too,  was  not  responsible  for  the 
sentence  which  was  pronounced  on  that  day.  We 
recognized  back  of  it  all,  back  of  the  ariests  and 
back  of  the  sentences,  the  authority  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration. 

After  three  days  the  women  sentenced  to  sixty 
days  were  pardoned  by  the  Piesidcnt.  Women 
who  were  arrested  at  the  gates  about  the  middle 
of  August  were  sentenced  to  thirty  days  at  Occo¬ 
quan.  We  never  knew  exactly  how  many  days 
we  would  receive  when  we  went  out  with  a  ban¬ 
ner,  because  the  policy  of  the  administration  va¬ 
ried  constantly. 

The  women  who  carried  banners  ihe  4th  of 
September  received  sixty  days. 

THEN  came  the  time  when  Alice  Paul  went 
out,  carrying  the  banner  that  we  all  know 
so  well  now,  taken  from  the  President’s 
own  words  again,  “The  time  has  come  to  con¬ 
quer  or  submit,  for  us  there  is  but  one  choice,  we 
have  made  it.”  On  her  the  outrageous  sentence 
of  seven  months  was  imposed,  apparently  with 
the  idea  that  in  the  person  of  Alice  Paul  they  had 
seized  the  one  who  inspired  the  demonstrations, 
the  woman  responsible  for  the  apparently  irre¬ 
pressible  demand  on  the  part  of  women. 

Such  a  stupid  government !  The  imprisonment  of 
Alice  Paul  aroused  such  a  fire  of  burning  indig¬ 


nation  that  women  everywhere  were  stirred,  that 
protests  came  in  thousands  to  the  President  and 
women  came  in  person  to  voice  their  protests  and 
to  voice  it  in  the  most  effective  way  they  could 
find.  Forty-one  women  appeared  on  the  picket 
line  on  the  10th  of  November.  The  demand  had 
not  been  silenced. 

And  the  answer  that  came  to  those  women  was 
varying  terms  of  imprisonment,  from  six  days  for 
Mrs.  Nolan,  a  woman  seventy-three  years  of  age, 
to  six  months  for  Lucy  Burns,  another  “ring¬ 
leader.” 

We  know  what  happened  when  those  women  de¬ 
manded  that  they  be  treated  as  political  prisoners, 
and,  as  a  protest  against  the  treatment  imposed 
upon  them,  went  on  hunger-strike.  The  hunger- 
strike  called  attention  to  their  just  demands,  and 
a  storm  of  indignation  was  aroused  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  effect  was  sure  and  came 
quickly.  All  suffrage  prisoners  were  released. 

WE  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  last  recognizes  the  untenable  po¬ 
sition  it  has  maintained  when  it  has  de¬ 
clared  that  we  fight  for  democracy — and  refused 
democracy  to  those  at  home;  when  it  sends  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  to  fight  for  it  in  Europe  and  impris¬ 
ons  and  tortures  women  who  struggle  for  it  here. 

Certainly  those  things  the  pickets  have  done, 
certainly  the  suffering  women  have  shown  they 
are  willing  to  endure  has  had  this  effect — that  our 
government  is  spurred  to  action.  Those  who  say 
they  are  friends  have  hung  back  and  been  slow 
to  act;  we  believe  they  have  been  roused  to  see 
the  urgency  of  immediate  action.  Those  who 
were  enemies  are  now  taking  the  position  that  ag¬ 
itation  which  grows  more  and  more  intense  must 
be  ended,  at  least  removed  from  the  capital  and 
scattered  among  the  legislatures  of  forty-eight 
states. 

We  believe  that  we  occupy  this  position  today, 
why?  Because  of  the  picketing.  Because  of  the 
imprisonment  of  those  women,  the  situation  has 
become  intense,  and  the  only  answer  to  it  is  ac¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  reason  we  believe  that  when 
the  suffrage  amendment  comes  to  a  vote  in  the 
present  Congress,  it  will  pass. 

BUT  suppose  the  vote  when  it  is  taken  does  not 
win  the  amendment  ?  What  have  we  in  store 
for  us  ?  Why,  we  can  simply  go  on  doing  what  we 
have  done,  we  can  simply  go  on  pressing  with 
every  means  at  our  command  that  this  thing 
should  be  done,  we  can  go  on  lobbying  for  it  just 
as  we  have  lobbied — how  insistent  and  how  in¬ 
cessant  that  lobbying  has  been ! — we  can  go  on 
organizing  for  it  as  we  have  organized.  And 
certainly  we  can  go  on  demonstrating,  giving  right 
here  in  Washington  the  visualization  of  all  this 
sentiment  which  does  exist,  we  know  it  exists,  in 
all  parts  of  our  country. 

Our  course  is  very  plain  before  us.  We  have 
tried  the  things  we  have  thought  best  in  the  last 
five  years ;  we  know  pretty  well  where  we  stand ; 
we  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  not  good;  we 
know  what  to  discard  and  what  to  use  to  the  very 
limit  of  our  ability.  Those  are  our  future  plans, 
to  go  right  straight  on  until  the  amendment 
is  won. 
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National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen  Organizes 


THE  National  Woman’s  Party  is  now  organ¬ 
ized  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  For  this 
reason  it  was  felt  important  during  the  re¬ 
cent  National  Advisory  Council  Conference  in 
Washington  to  call  together  the  chairmen  of  all 
the  state  branches  to  compare  plans  and  methods 
of  work  and  to  form  a  national  committee  of 
these  Party  officers.  This  meeting  was  held  on 
Saturday  morning,  December  8,  and  proved  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  meetings  of  the 
Conference. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  chairman  of  the 
Delaware  branch,  presided,  and  thirty-two  state 
chairmen  or  their  proxies  were  present.  The  first 
business  that  came  up  was  the  organization  of  the 
chairmen  into  the  national  committee,  and  the 
election  of  the  officers  for  this  committee.  Mrs. 
Hilles  was  made  chairman  and  Miss  Mary  Ingham, 


chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  branch,  secretary. 

Plans  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  states 
were  then  discussed  as  well  as  plans  for  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  departments  of  the  National  Head¬ 
quarters.  Ideas  for  a  more  intensive  organization 
in  the  states  were  worked  out,  and  Miss  Paul  spoke 
briefly  on  the  importance  of  this  work  and  the 
value  of  an  organizer  in  each  state  to  help  with 
it.  Many  of  the  states,  through  the  chairmen, 
pledged  themselves  to  finance  organizers’,  and 
plans  were  made  at  the  meeting  to  send  organizers 
into  the  different  states  at  once. 

Mrs.  Florence  Brewer  Boeckel,  of  the  press  de¬ 
partment,  talked  of  the  value  of  using  the  local 
press,  and  of  the  necessity  of  securing  as  wide 
publicity  as  possible  as  each  new  situation  arose  in 
the  campaign  for  the  federal  amendment. 

Many  state  chairmen  gave  illustrations  of  meth¬ 


ods  used  in  their  respective  states  which  had 
proved  of  value  in  the  organization  work. 

ON  a  motion  made  by  Miss  Ingham  it  was 
voted  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  every  National  Conference,  other  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  called  whenever  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee  felt  it  advisable. 

Among  the  chairmen  at  the  meeting  were  Mrs. 
Elinor  Carlisle,  California;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins, 
Utah;  Miss  Ella  Abeel,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Nelson 
Whittemore,  Michigan;  Reverend  Olympia 
Brown,  proxy  for  Miss  Ada  James,  Wisconsin; 
Mrs.  Valentine  Winters,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Sophie  Mere¬ 
dith,  Virginia;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston, 
Louisiana;  Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse, 
Maine;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough,  Connecticut,  and 
Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey,  New  Hampshire. 


National  Party  Sees  Wilson  on  Suffrage 


THE  liberals  in  the  United  States  are  making 
a  demand  for  action  on  woman  suffrage 
from  our  backward  democracy  that  cannot 
be  waived  aside  by  the  Democratic  Party.  For 
they  are  putting  votes  behind  it. 

This  was  proved  again  last  week  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  new  National  Party,  representing 
masses  of  men  and  women  voters,  went  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  assure  him  of  the  Party’s  loyalty 
during  the  war  and  to  ask  that  he  put  through  the 
federal  amendments  for  suffrage  and  prohibition. 
The  President  received  the  delegation  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10th  at  the  White  House.  The  men  that  made 
it  up  were:  Mr.  Ira  Landrith,  acting  chairman  of 
the  Party;  Mr.  Mathew  Hale,  of  Massachusetts, 
former  chairman  of  the  Progressives;  Mr.  John 
Spargo,  chairman  of  the  Social  Democrats;  Mr. 
Virgil  Henshaw,  chairman  Prohibition  Party;  and 
Mr.  John  S.  Codman,  representing  the  independ¬ 
ent  groups  in  general  and  the  single  taxers  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Mr.  Landrith  addressed  the  President,  urg¬ 
ing  upon  him  the  necessity  of  an  early  granting 
of  suffrage  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men; 
national  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  the 
President  during  the  war  and  permanently  after 
the  war  by  constitutional  amendment,  and  a  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  rights  of  free  speech  to  allow, 
even  in  time  of  war,  the  utmost  liberty  of  dis¬ 
cussion  consistent  with  national  security  and  un¬ 
likely  to  give  military  information  to  the  enemy. 
He  made  quite  clear  that  the  liberal  men  in  this 
country  are  aroused  by  the  injustice  and  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  the  government’s  treatment  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  question.  He  said  in  part: 

((I  l  rE  come  as  Americans  to  address  you  as 
YV  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
leader  and  spokesman  of  our  republic.  We 
seek  no  advantage  for  our  own  or  any  other  po¬ 


litical  party.  Merely  availing  ourselves  of  the 
privileges  of  democracy,  and  exercising  the  rights 
of  loyal  citizens,  we  have  come,  sir,  to  reassure 
you  of  the  National  Party’s  fealty  to  our  country 
and  its  allies  in  this  war,  which  in  our  platform 
we  recognize  as  fundamentally  a  struggle  between 
.  .  .  democracy  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  autoc¬ 
racy,  a  war  to  resist  international  aggression  and 
lawlessness,  to  establish  a  permanent  basis  for  in¬ 
ternational  peace,  and  to  aid  in  the  movement  to¬ 
ward  democracy  in  all  lands. 

“You  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Party,  perpetuating,  as  it  does,  other  move¬ 
ments  which  have  long  and  honorably  contended 
for  certain  great  political  and  social  reforms,  rep¬ 
resents  the  aspirations  of  these  groups  for  de¬ 
mocracy  in  government,  in  industry  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  You  will  neither  expect  us  to 
abandon  nor  to  postpone  these  cherished  aims. 
Loyalty  to  our  national  cause  does  not  require 
any  lessening  of  our  devotion  to  the  social  ideals 
we  have  striven  to  advance.  You  would  not  value 
our  profession  of  fealty  if  in  the  instant  of  that 
avowal  we  were  disloyal  to  the  great  principles  we 
have  cherished  and  have  tried  to  advance. 

“In  the  forefront  of  our  thinking  in  these  times, 
along  with  the  eager  desire  to  help  you  win  the 
war,  are  two  vital  issues  to  the  achievement  of 
which  we  wish  you  might  elect  to  give  imme¬ 
diately  the  tremendous  weight  of  your  authority 
and  influence.  These  are — 

“1.  The  general  enfranchisement  of  women  on 
equal  terms  with  men;  and 

“2.  The  complete  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

“We  acknowledge  appreciatively  also,  your 
counsel  which,  opportunely  given,  helped  to  equal 
suffrage  in  New  York.  We  agree  with  your  con¬ 
viction,  expressed  at  that  time,  that  there  are  some 
great  questions  the  settlement  of  which  cannot 


await  the  close  of  the  war.  We  wish,  therefore, 
that  you  might  agree  with  us  that  both  national 
equal  suffrage  and  national  prohibition  are  chief 
among  these  matters  requiring  immediate  atten¬ 
tion,  both  apparently  now  demanded  by  the  whole 
country,  and,  we  think,  both  necessary  in  war  and 
vital  to  national  well-being  in  peace. 

“We  believe,  Sir,  that  you  will  readily  under¬ 
stand  us  when  we  say  that  some  of  those  for 
whom  we  speak  have  been  anxious  lest  the  great 
fundamental  civil  liberties,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  democracy,  may  be  imperilled.  They 
have  deplored  what  seemed  to  them  a  needless 
and  undemocratic  policy  of  repression  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  criticism  and  minority  opinion. 

“In  harmony  with  our  purpose  never  to  add  un¬ 
necessarily  to  the  load  you  are  carrying  for  hu¬ 
manity,  we  have  presented  with  utmost  brevity 
only  those  claims  upon  your  thought  that,  it 
seemed  to  us,  you  could  most  quickly  grant  to 
the  country,  or  that  would  be  promptly  enacted 
into  laws  by  Congress,  should  you  make  request 

THE  answer  President  Wilson  gave  the 
deputation  when  he  had  heard  this  statement 
— with  its  pertinent  emphasis  on  what  de¬ 
mocracy  demands  even  in  war-time — was  made 
with  the  condition  it  should  not  be  given  out.  The 
attitude  of  the  men  who  heard  it,  however,  was 
clearly  that  the  President,  in  whose  hands  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  lies,  was  sharply  aware  of  that 
fact  and  of  the  importance  of  the  issue.  That  this 
vigorous  young  minority  party,  which  with  the 
Farmers’  Non-partisan  league  has  already  sapped 
an  alarming  amount  of  strength  from  the  old  or¬ 
ganizations,  goes  straight  to  President  Wilson  and 
demands  action  on  suffrage  has  focussed  the  spot¬ 
light  again  on  the  man  responsible. 
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New  Drive  for  Victory  Spreads  Through  Country 


Miss  Rose  Winslow,  recently  released  from  jail 
after  weeks  of  hunger-striking,  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
Wiley.  Many  pickets  will  be  present  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  the  meeting,  summing  up  the  picket 
campaign  and  coming  just  before  the  vote  which 
has  been  forced  by  it,  will  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  suffrage  meetings  ever  held  in  New  York 
City. 


WHILE  the  attention  of  the  country  has  been 
fixed  on  the  Administration’s  outrageous 
treatment  of  suffragists  in  Washington 
who  asked  action  on  suffrage,  and  the  national 
conference  brought  officers  from  East,  West  and 
South  to  Headquarters,  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  through  the  country  has  been  backing  up 
this  front-line  activity  by  meetings  and  by  fur¬ 
ther  organization. 

In  the  South  Miss  Lucy  Branham,  of  Baltimore, 
and  Miss  Mary  Winsor,  of  Haverford,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  pickets  who  recently  served  two  months  in 
Occoquan,  spoke  in  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  Norfolk,  on  December  3,  Mrs.  Walter 
Adams  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  Monticello 
Hotel.  At  this  meeting,  which  followed  a  dinner 
given  the  speakers  by  Mrs.  Adams,  the  audience 
was  roused  by  Miss  Bran- 

!  ham’s  and  Miss  Winsor’s 
clear  presenting  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  treatment  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  question  to  pass  resolu¬ 
tions  demanding  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  amendment  and 
an  investigation  of  Occoquan 
work-house,  for  which  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  audience  felt  a  special  re¬ 
sponsibility.  An  enthusiastic 
street  meeting  followed  at 
which  seven  hundred  people 
were  reached  with  the  picket 
story. 

In  Richmond,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  where  Mrs.  Sophie 
G.  Meredith  arranged  the 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Jef¬ 
ferson,  and  presided,  the 
same  resolutions  proposed 
and  seconded  by  four  men, 
all  Democrats,  were  passed 
with  great  vigor  of  convic¬ 
tion.  That  evening  a  street 
meeting  before  big  crowds 
proved  again  that  the  South  is 
behind  the  amendment  that  will 
bring  justice  to  women.  Reso¬ 
lutions  were  passed  again  with 
enthusiasm. 


ON  December  1  Mr.  Dudley 
Field  Malone  addressed 
a  mass  meeting  in  Balti¬ 
more  at  Albaugh’s  Theatre, 
arranged  under  the  Maryland 
branch  by  Miss  Lucy  Bran- 


A  FRESH  effort  to  bring  every  ounce  of  po¬ 
litical  strength  to  bear  for  national  suffrage 
in  the  interval  before  the  vote  is  taken  in 
the  House  followed  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  Conference  at  Headquarters  the  first  week  in 
December.  Party  officers  from  every  part  of  the 
country  left  Washington  to  go  back  and  fight  for 
the  amendment,  fired  with  the  determination  to 
make  their  states  count  to  the  utmost  in  the  last 
lap  of  the  battle.  Plans  for  meetings,  for  deputa¬ 
tions  to  Congressmen,  for  protests  and  resolutions 
to  the  Administration,  for  intensive  organization 
were  worked  out  at  the  conference  and  are  al¬ 
ready  in  full  swing. 

National  organizers,  greatly  in  demand  at  this 
crisis,  are  setting  out  to  many  states  to  work 
with  the  state  branches.  Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 
has  gone  to  Iowa  to  help  arrange  a  state  confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines  January  8.  Miss 
Alice  Henkel  will  be  in  Colorado ;  Miss  Iris  Cal- 
derhead  in  Massachusetts ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Shane,  who  resigned  her  position  as  assistant  bond 
seller  in  the  women’s  department  of  Bonbright 
and  Company,  Philadelphia,  to  picket,  will  work 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Branch.  Miss  Hazel  Ilun- 
kins  will  assist  Miss  Elsie  Hill  in  the  New 
York  headquarters.  Miss  Lucy 
Branham  is  to  help  the  Mary¬ 
land  branch;  Miss  Margaret 
Whittemore  the  Illinois  branch, 
and  Miss  Julia  Emory  will  be 
organizer  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 


Meetings  win  be  held 

immediately  in  many 
cities  to  crystallize  public 
demand  for  national  suffrage, 
with  the  very  best  speakers  in 
the  Party  to  press  home  the 
suffrage  situation.  In  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  Mabel 
Vernon  will  speak  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  arranged  by  Miss  Mildred 
Glines,  the  Rhode  Island  state 
chairman.  Miss  Mary  Winsor 
will  speak  in  Pennsylvania  at 
Shamokin,  where  a  meeting  is 
being  arranged  by  Miss  Kate 
Heffelfinger.  Mrs.  Abby  Scott 
Baker  is  setting  out  for  a  tour 
of  the  middle  West,  where  she 
will  speak  in  Chicago,  at  the 
Iowa  conference,  in  Sioux  City, 
at  a  Michigan  meeting  arranged 
by  Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Whitte¬ 
more,  and  an  Ohio  meeting 
planned  by  Mrs.  Valentine 
Winters. 

Mrs.  Howard  Gould  is  ar¬ 
ranging  a  meeting  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  to  which  Dudley  Field 
Malone  will  go  as  speaker.  He 
will  speak  also  at  a  great  mass 


Miss  Lucy  Branham,  Picket  Prisoner 


Miss  Mary  Winsor,  Picket  Prisoner 

meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall  on  January  4 
to  rouse  New  York  voters  to  the  crisis  for  the 
amendment.  At  this  meeting,  of  which  Mrs. 
O.  H.  P.  Belmont  will  be  chairman,  there  will  also 
speak  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Miss  Maud  Younger, 
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ham,  organizer.  About  twelve  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  heard  his  splendid  summing  up  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party’s  blockade  of  suffrage  and  the  fight 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  has  made  to  break 
it.  On  the  next  day  he  got  the  story  to  three 
thousand  men  and  women  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Baltimore  Open  Forum,  where  he  spoke  on  de¬ 
mocracy  and  described  the  tremendous  struggle 
one-half  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
to  make  even  today  for  the  most  elemental  justice. 
Dr.  Hoag,  secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Prisoner’s 
Aid  Society,  who  had  heard  the  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  at  the  court  in  Alexandria  the  week 
before,  was  chairman  of  this  meeting. 

IN  Pennsylvania,  where  keen  interest  in  the 
Woman’s  Party  campaign  has  been  aroused  by 
the  many  women  from  that  state  on  the  picket 
line  and  in  prison,  a  series  of  meetings  has  been 


held  during  the  last  two  months,  at  many  of  which 
Miss  Mary  Winsor  has  spoken.  On  December  4 
Miss  Mabel  Vernon  and  Miss  Anne  Martin  spoke 
in  Pittsburg  at  the  Hotel  Anderson.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Walter  Cope, 
cf  Germantown,  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed  and  Miss 
Lucy  Branham  were  asked  to  address  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Reform  As¬ 
sociation.  They  described  the  appalling  conditions 
at  Occoquan  and  the  District  Jail  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  forced  women  asking  enfran¬ 
chisement  to  undergo  and  aroused  great  interest 
among  the  men  and  women  who  know  prison  con¬ 
ditions.  Resolutions  were  passed  calling  upon 
Congress  to  investigate  Occoquan  w'orkhouse,  and 
copies  were  sent  to  the  state  delegation.  Dr. 
Lewis,  former  Dean  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Law  School  and  Progressive  candidate 


for  governor  in  1914,  was  presiding  officer  at  the 
meeting. 

ON  December  3,  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Abby  Scott  Baker  spoke  at  a  meeting  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Hall  in  that  city.  On  the  7th  Miss  Lucy 
Branham  told  the  whole  picket  story  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  teachers  and  students  at  the  National  Park 
Seminary  in  Washington,  who  responded  with  a 
tremendous  interest  and  sympathy.  Miss  Gladys 
Greiner  arranged  the  meeting.  On  the  16th  Miss 
Maude  Younger  was  asked  to  speak  before  the 
Secular  League  in  Washington,  in  Pythian  Tem¬ 
ple  Hall.  Her  talk  on  “The  Ethics  of  Picketing” 
roused  an  enthusiasm  that  kept  the  meeting,  which 
opened  at  three  o’clock,  in  session  until  a  quarter 
to  seven. 


New  Jersey  State  Convention 


ON  December  12  the  New  Jersey  Branch  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  held  its  third 
annual  convention  in  Newark  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Restaurant.  This  convention  followed  a 
notable  series  of  meeting  through  the  state  in  the 
last  two  months  at  many  of  which  the  lantern 
slide  story  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  was 
shown  by  Mrs.  Helena  Hill  Weed.  As  a  result 
the  convention  gathered  women  from  all  parts  of 
New  Jersey  who  came  with  keen  desire  to  get 
into  the  active  fight  for  suffrage. 

The  morning  business  session,  with  Mrs. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  state  chairman,  presiding,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  year’s  work  and  elected  officers. 
The  Reverend  George  C.  Vincent,  of  Newark, 
made  the  opening  prayer,  and  Mayor  Charles 
P.  Gillen  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  members. 
Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  of  Short  Hills,  state  Suffra¬ 
gist  chairman,  gave  an  account  of  the  National 


Everything  to  Gain 

THE  Administration  has  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  putting  the  national 
suffrage  amendment  through  Congress  im¬ 
mediately.  It  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
matter  and  to  end  the  demonstration  at  the 
White  House  gates.  It  knows  that  nothing  short 
of  favorable  action  on  the  amendment  will  end 
this  agitation  for  democracy  at  home,  which  is 
increasingly  embarrassing  to  a  government  waging 
a  war  abroad  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

The  only  reasonable  purpose  in  a  vote  at  this 
time  is  the  passage  of  the  amendment.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leaders  have  been  taught  by  lobbyists  cf 
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Advisory  Council  Conference  at  Headquarters, 
and  Mrs.  George  G.  Scott,  of  Montclair,  one  of 
the  November  10th  pickets  unable  to  be  at  the 
Washington  mass  meeting,  was  presented  with  her 
prison  pin. 

About  one  hundred  women  were  present  at  the 
brilliant  luncheon  that  followed  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer  was  toastmistress, 
introducing  John  Haynes  Holmes,  the  famous 
New  York  clergyman,  who  spoke  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  war  issue,  and  Dudley  Field  Malone, 
who  put  the  responsibility  for  the  blocking  of  suf¬ 
frage  up  to  the  Administration  with  a  fire  that 
completely  won  his  audience.  At  the  afternoon 
open  session,  w'hich  began  at  two-thirty  and  held 
the  audience  with  its  interest  until  nearly  six 
o’clock,  Mrs.  Havemeyer  spoke  on  “Suffrage 
Work  in  War-time,”  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Beard,  of 
New  York,  on  “The  Reason  for  Demanding  a 

Commments  of  the  Press 

the  National  Woman’s  Party  that  a  mere  record 
vote  which  defeats  the  amendment  is  worse  than 
no  vote  at  all;  that  only  its  passage  can  satisfy 
us,  and  relieve  the  President  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  from  the  onus  of  obstructing  a  measure  the 
West  is  demanding  with  growing  determination 
at  a  time  when  war  problems  must  be  met  and 
the  approaching  Congressional  elections  faced. 

We  wish  to  see  America  mobilized  in  full  spirit¬ 
ual  and  political  force,  men  and  women  side  by 
side,  to  carry  on  the  world-wide  fight  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  liberty  and  self-government.— 
Mrs.  0.  H.  P.  Belmont  in  The  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  Dccetnber  16. 
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Federal  Amendment,”  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns  on 
“The  Night  of  Terror.”  Miss  Lou  Rogers,  of 
New  York,  cartoonist,  in  a  series  of  clever  car¬ 
toons  drew  the  victory  of  the  pickets  over  a 
government  that  has  bent  and  twisted  the  law 
to  suit  its  purpose. 

The  collection  speech  that  closed  the  meeting 
was  made  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  chairman,  and 
raised  fourteen  hundred  dollars  toward  the  work 
of  this  active  branch  for  next  year. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  convention  are :  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Morristown; 
vice-chairmen,  Miss  Julia  S.  Hurlbut,  of  Morris¬ 
town  and  Short  Hills;  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Pattison,  of 
Colonia;  Mrs.  Jay  Ten  Eyck,  of  Newark;  treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Laird,  of  Newark;  secretary, 
Mrs.  George  G.  Scott,  of  Montclair.  Mrs.  Abram 
J.  Rose,  of  Short  Hills,  has  been  re-appointed  by 
the  chairman,  as  Suffragist •  Chairman. 


Too  Bad 

TOO  bad  to  see  a  fine  phrase  turned  into  a 
joke.  When  the  United  States  first  heard 
those  stirring  words  “make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy”  every  true  American  held  his  head 
higher  with  pride  of  country.  Then  comes  along 
a  practical  every-day  woman  and  asks  what  the 
idea  is  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
abroad  while  denying  it  to  our  own  people.  And 
ever  since  the  “make  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy”  phrase  falls  flat  and  rings  false. — Miami 
Daily  Metropolis,  December  14. 
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The  Arguments  That  Get  Even 
Massachusetts 

MEMBERS  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
in  Congress  have  had,  within  the  last  few 
days,  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  what 
might  properly  be  described  as  an  equal  suffrage 
argument  in  crystallized  form.  The  contributors 
to  it  have  been  many,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  before 
has  so  much  been  said  by  supporters  of  the  cause, 
or  so  much  of  an  effective  and  convincing  nature, 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  from  Massachusetts  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  taken  the  trouble  of  acquainting 
themselves  very  thoroughly  with  the  case  for  equal 
suffrage.  Some  of  them  have  viewed  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  putting  it  into  the  state  or  national  Con¬ 
stitution  with  indifference;  some  of  them  have 
been  utterly  opposed  to  the 
idea.  .  .  . 

A  woman  working  for  the 
federal  amendment  asked 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  delegation,  in  the 
course  of  her  argument  the 
other  day,  “Why  unneces¬ 
sarily  antagonize  a  large 
class  of  people  to  whom  you 
will  later  appeal  for  votes?” 

In  New  York,  today,  men  in 
politics,  high  and  low,  are 
asking  themselves  why  they 
made  the  mistake  of  oppos¬ 
ing  a  class  of  people  who, 
one  of  these  days,  may  be 
able  to  control  elections  in 
that  state.  Another  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  suffrage 
cause  reminded  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  delegation,  lest  they 
might  overlook  the  fact,  that 
“the  recent  New  York  vote 
doubled  the  number  of  women  voters  in  the 
United  States.” 

As  to  the  matter  of  waiting  for  equal  suffrage 
in  the  nation  until  all,  or  at  least  a  majority,  of  the 
states  had  adopted  it,  the  delegation  was  in¬ 
formed,  very  clearly,  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in 
states  like  Indiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  of 
securing  amendments  of  any  kind  to  the  state 
constitutions,  because  of  the  rigorous  provisions 
in  those  instruments  against  alterations. 

Such  arguments,  testimonies,  or  assertions 
would  have  less  weight  than  is  given  them  today 
if  the  practical  public  men  of  several  of  the  states 
were  not  now  listening  with  attention  to  the  pleas 
of  women  for  justice,  and  if  the  triumphant  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  in  New  York  had  not  voted,  within 
a  week,  to  add  fifteen  women  to  the  Democratic 
State  Committee.  Here  is  official  partisan  po¬ 
litical  recognition  of  women  such  as  the  eastern 
side  of  the  United  States  has  never  known  before. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  in  advance  how 


Congress  will  vote  on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment,  when  it  comes  up  in  the  near  future, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  to  see  that  the  majority  in 
Congress  will  hesitate  to  sacrifice  several  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  by  repudiating  the  recent  de¬ 
cision  of  New  York  State  on  equal  suffrage. 
Whether  or  not  Congress  shall  submit  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment,  women  will  henceforth  vote  in 
New  York,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  reward  the 
party  that  disappoints  them. — Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  December  14. 

Panama  Watches 

THE  next  session  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make  itself 
immortal  in  the  annals  of  political  freedom 
and  equality  and  social  and  moral  progress  by  fa¬ 


vorable  action  on  both  the  woman  suffrage  and 
prohibition  amendments. — The  Panama  News 
Weekly,  November. 

What  the  West  Expects 

THE  federal  suffrage  amendment  will  also 
loom  large.  Practically  everyone  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  realizes  that  federal  suffrage  is 
only  a  matter  of  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
majority  of  Congressmen  will  have  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  foresight  to  put  the  amendment 
through,  not  only  from  a  standpoint  of  justice, 
but  expediency  as  well — Denver  Express,  Dec.  3. 

In  at  the  Death 

RGANIZED  labor  takes  a  firm  attitude  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage.  You  can  trust 
the  labor  leaders  to  pick  a  winner. — Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  Nov.  23. 


The  Right-About-Face  Politician 

JUST  why  Miss  Paul  and  twenty-two  others 
whose  sentences  had  not  expired  were  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  Nov.  27  does  not  seem  quite 
clear.  On  its  face  it  looks  as  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorities,  after  having  attempted  to  sup¬ 
press  picketing  by  drastic  measures,  have,  to  use 
a  slang  expression,  become  afflicted  with  “cold 
feet”  for  some  reason  or  other.  If  picketing  was 
illegal  on  any  basis,  and  a  menace  to  peace  and 
order  in  Washington  in  war  time,  the  authorities 
were  right  in  arresting  the  pickets.  And  if  the 
pickets  were  justly  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced, 
the  punishment  alloted  should  have  been  carried 
out.  The  fact  that  the  punishment  was  not  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  case  of  Miss  Paul  and  her  fellow 
prisoners  is  on  its  face  an  admission  of  doubt  by 
the  government  as  to  the 
whole  procedure  against 
the  pickets. 

While  Patriot  Phalanx 
has  not  endorsed  picketing, 
neither  has  it  endorsed  the 
bungling  course  which  the 
government  has  followed  in 
trying  to  suppress  the  pick¬ 
ets.  It  has  looked  to  us  very 
much  like  a  course  that  was 
dictated  by  politicians  who 
were  somewhat  uncertain  as 
to  just  how  far  they  dared 
to  go,  and  who  would  right 
about  face  whenever  the 
pressure  of  audible  public 
opinion  seemed  to  demand  it 
Unfortunately  this  type  of 
law  maker  and  law  adminis¬ 
trator  predominates  to  an 
alarming  degree  in  our  de- 
docracy. — The  Patriot  Pha¬ 
lanx,  Dec.  7. 

Autocracy  at  Home 

UR  government  is  fighting  the  Prussian  war¬ 
lords,  and  one  thing  it  does  is  to  shut  out 
of  all  our  newspapers  all  information  that 
would  be  valuable  to  the  enemy  and  dangerous 
to  us. 

Since  our  government  is  also  fighting  these  fa¬ 
natical  women  in  Washington,  could  not  the  same 
precaution  be  used  to  advantage  with  them?  We 
have  a  censor  and  the  machinery  for  keeping  out 
of  the  newspapers  what  it  is  not  expedient  to 
print.  Why  not  shut  out  all  report  ...  of 
their  activities  in  jail  and  all  that  concerns  them?” 
— Life,  December  13. 

The  Last  Laugh 

HE  National  Woman’s  Party  had  its  laugh 
yesterday  when  the  police  reserves  were 
called  out,  not  to  arrest  pickets,  but  to  chase 
away  thousands  of  law-abiding  enthusiasts  from 
the  Belasco,  where  they  had  gathered  to  see  the 
pickets. — The  Washington,  (D.  C.)  Postj  Dec.  10. 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer :  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 


Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

$300,000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURE  G  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 

List  of  Contributions  from  December  8 
Through  December  14,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  Julia  A.  Thompson _  1.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers _  25.00 

Mrs.  Eva  N.  L.  Lytle _  5.00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Hunter _  5.00 

Mrs.  Eugene  R.  Dawson _  5.00 

Mr.  Allan  McCurdy _  10.00 

Miss  Sue  Pope _  5.00 

Mr.  L.  N.  Jensen _  1.00 

Mrs.  R.  Melincove _  1.00 

Miss  Krueger _  10.00 

Mr.  R.  M.  Springer _  1.00 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe _  11.00 

Miss  Camilla  G.  Whit- 

combe  _  5.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Butterworth _  5.00 

Miss  Cora  Week _  5.00 

Miss  Julia  Emory _  5.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ballhans _  5.00 

Miss  J.  S.  Jennings _ : _  1.00 

Mr.  George  Hyman _  5.00 

Dr.  Clara  S.  Ludlow _  5.00 

Illinois  Branch _  50.00 

In  honor  of — 

Sinn  Fciner _  5.00 

A.  Bolsheviki _  5.00 

Robert  M.  LaFollette _  10.00 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Graham _  5.00 

Mrs.  Ward _  5.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Week  Gribi _  50.00 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Morley _  5.50 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley _  1,000.00 

Miss  Blanche  M.  Penfield-  5.00 

Honor  of  Farmers’  Union, 

Georgia  _  10.00 

Mrs.  Alma  Kower _  5.00 

Mrs.  John  P.  Carey _  25.00 

Mrs.  William  Kent _  5.00 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith—  100.00 

Mrs.  Susan  Lawrence 

Gehrmann  _  75.00 

Illinois  Citizen _  5.00 

Miss  Elsie  Hill _  10.00 


Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Cook _  10.00 

Mrs.  Horton  Pope _  25.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw _  200.00 

Through  Pennsylvania 
Branch,  Mrs.  Eva  M. 

Kramer  _  10.00 


Through  Mrs.  Kent’s  Com¬ 
mittee  : 

Miss  Caroline  Katzen- 


stein  -  8.76 

Miss  Jennie  L.  Munro _  5.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers _  25.00 

Collections  _  377.02 

Membership  Fees _  17.25 

Sale  of  Tickets _  642.25 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _  2,811.78 

Previously  acknowledged 
in  The  Suffragist _ $285,376.72 


Contributions  to 

Connecticut  Headquarters: 


Miss  Clara  M.  Hill _  10.00 

Mrs.  Hammerslaigh _  10.00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Sykes _  15.00 

Ex.  Gov.  Waller _  5.00 

New  London  Collection _  6.48 

Miss  R.  Psyche  Webster _  5.0u 

Miss  Annie  C.  Levitt _  7.00 

Miss  Kathrine  Byrne _  2.00 

Miss  Mary  Clenderin _  2.50 

Miss  Elima  Mathewson _  2.00 

Miss  Nellie  Bloxam _  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Arnold _  2.00 

Mr.  W.  N.  Phillips _  2.00 

Putnam  _  41.00 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Northam _  5.00 

Mrs.  George  Day _ _  100.00 

Business  Meeting  Halford 

Club  _  7.55 

Mass  Meeting  Unity  HalL  36.88 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Billings _  10.00 

Unity  Hall  Meeting  and 

Luncheon _  164.50 

Miss  Mary  A.  Smith _  10.00 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Bartlett _  5.00 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Boult _  2.00 

Mrs.  George  Feimer _  2.00 

Convention  Tickets _  8.50 

Mrs.  Enders _  10.00 

Vernon  Meeting _  8.16 

Mrs.  Hollenbeck _  5.00 

Mrs.  Ryce _ _ _  10.00 

Musical  at  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer’s _  200.00 


Contributions  Made  to 

California  Headquarters : 


Miss  Jessie  Anthony _  100.00 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Grove _  3.00 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Broadwell _  5.00 

Mrs.  W.  Ileineman _  10.00 

Mr.  Greene  Majors _  5.00 

Mrs.  Amy  D.  Winship _  10.00 

Miss  Stewart _  10.00 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field _  5.00 

Mrs.  J.  Wilkes  Ford _  10.00 

Mrs.  Abraham  Haas _  20.00 

Mrs.  Edward  T.  Glaser _  1.50 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe _  10.00 

Contributions  Made  to 

Massachusetts  Headquarters: 

Miss  A.  C.  Murdock _  11.00 

Mrs.  Jeffrey _  7.00 

Miss  Krebs _  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Smith _  25.00 

Mrs.  Lewis  Bement _  5.00 

Miss  Grace  Henshaw _  35.00 

Miss  Mary  W.  Allen _  12.00 

Miss  Anna  L.  Foster _  3.00 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Hasbrouck _  7.00 

Miss  Mildred  Murdock _  1.00 

Mrs.  Hudson _  2.00 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  Babson _  5.00 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Newell _  5.00 

Miss  Emma  Baxter _  4.00 

Miss  Irene  Reid _  2.00 

Lawrence  Branch _  10.00 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Sayward _  10.00 

Per  Finance  Committee: 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Bean _  2.00 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Bement _  10.00 

Mrs.  Bauld _  1.00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Morse _  5.00 

Miss  Bernette  Bacheler.  2.00 

Miss  Agnes  Wyneau _  1.00 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Gilman _  16.00 

Betty  Smith  Tea  Room_  5.00 

Miss  J.  T.  Darling _  2.00 

Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Bartlett _  5.00 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Patch _  2.00 


Total  Collected  by 

Branches  _ $  1,085.07 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _  40,5 22.72 


Total  collected  by 
Branches  through  Dec. 

14,  1917 _ 

Grand  Total _ 

Deduction : 

Transferred  from 
Branch  Headquarters 
to  National  Headquar¬ 
ters  _ 

Grand  Net  Total _ 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters 

through  Dec.  14,  1917 _ $288,188.50 


.$  41,607.79 
.$329,796.29 


4  2,261.00 
4327,535.29 


Im  irntronising  cty  advertiser#  please  mention  "The  Suffragist” 
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CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


lO 
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THIS  EDUCATOR 

BRAN  COOKIE 

upplies  bran,  Nature’s  laxative,  in  palatable 
arm.  Tastes  like  a  fancy  biscuit.  Goodforall 
For  sale  at  gTocers  in  packages 
and  by  the  pound. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOO  CO. 

Educator  Building,  Bouton 


Cards  and  Stationery 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Bags 
E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Style 

Simple  Elegance 
Strict  Reliability 

Walnut  St.  STONE  Philadelphia 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  •  •  • 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  -  -  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  • 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  -  *  • 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

PITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4, 000,0C  J 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor.  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Esirte,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


Circulation  Manager,  Miia  May  Condon 
Circulation  Commi  tee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Co'orado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Iltinois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Iron,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 

Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


The  Suffragist  for  Christmas 


REMEMBER  The  Suffragist  at  Christmas 
time!  The  federal  amendment  will  be  the 
great  topic  for  women  in  the  new  year. 
Every  woman  will  want  to  know  the  latest  and 
fullest  news  from  Washington  until  the  vote  on 
it  is  taken.  You  cannot  choose  a  more  fitting 
Christmas  gift  for  a  woman  this  year  than  The 
Suffragist.  Subscribe  to  The  Suffragist  for 
every  friend  you  have  who  does  not  take  it. 

Send  the  best  of  Christmas  gifts  to  your  friends 
and  help  The  Suffragist. 


Open  Daily,  including  Saturday,  9.00  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


'•THE  BUSY  CORNER" 

SCmttt  §>mt0  &  ®<l 


8TH  SI  AND  PENN  A.  AYE. 


GUIDE  LIGHTS 

To  Easy  and  Satisfactory 
CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 


— Shop  early  in  the  day  and  early  in  the  month. 
— Take  small  parcels  with  you. 

— If  in  doubt,  buy  a  merchandise  certificate. 

— Tissue  paper,  ribbons  and  fancy  boxes  should 
be  secured  early. 

— Be  sure  your  address  is  taken  correctly. 

— Keep  to  the  right. 

— Cash  your  Christmas  Savings  Fund  cheques 
here. 

—Mail  your  packages  early  in  the  month. 

— Buy  Red  Cross  Stamps. 

— Read  our  daily  announcements. 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRIIXTIING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Prices 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 

Phone  Main  1062  636  Q  street  N.  W. 


Msmbera  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subecribere  for 
“The  Suffregiit” 


WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  8 


Arkansas  Branch - 

California  Branch - 

Connecticut  Branch - 

Arizona  Branch - 

Rhode  Island  Branch - 

Nebraska  Branch - 

Indiana  Branch - 

Louisiana  Branch - 

Maine  Branch - 

Massachusetts  Branch - 

New  York  Branch - 

New  Jersey  Branch - 

District  of  Columbia  Branch- 

Pennsylvania  Branch - 

South  Carolina  Branch _ 

Wisconsin  Branch _ 

New  Mexico  Branch - 

Dr.  Florence  Manion _ 

Miss  Meta  Berger - 

Miss  Natalie  Gray _ 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon - 

Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley _ 

Miss  Grace  G.  Kempter _ 

Mrs.  Emily  H.  Bright - 

Miss  Margaret  F.  Whittemore. 

Miss  Elsie  Hill _ 

Miss  Mary  E.  McCumber _ 

Miss  N.  A.  Biasing - 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe _ 

Miss  Madeline  L.  Freeman—. 

Miss  Jane  Pincus _ 

Miss  Ida  S.  Hayes _ 

Miss  Garnett  Underwood _ 

Miss  Iris  Calderhead _ 

Miss  Margery  G.  Ross _ 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe _ 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Gurgin _ 

Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich _ 

Miss  Pauline  Clarke _ 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  MacKaye.. 

Miss  Cora  Crawford _ 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr _ 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Stillwagen _ 

Miss  Katherine  Morey _ 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Stemler _ 

Miss  May  I.  Condon - 

Miss  Berta  Crone _ 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Vaughan _ 

Dr.  Margaret  Long _ 

Miss  Anna  C.  Levitt _ 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins _ 

Mrs.  T  C.  Williams _ 

Miss  Nina  Samorodin _ 

Mrs.  M  B.  Spellman _ 

Mrs.  Wright _ 

Miss  Marion  May _ 

Miss  Anne  Martin _ 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins _ 

Miss  Edith  Porcher _ 

Miss  Adele  D’E  Blauvelt _ 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Dale _ 
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PHONE 

S.  P.  MARTIN 

COLUMBIA  4922 

For  Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 


naitttgrij 


Telephone 
Main  6060 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


«D*  1  1  \ 

r  ick-iv 


Your  choice  of  paper  stock — 
any  shade,  any  weight  —  any 
color  ink  —  the  usual  super- 
service  of  the  C-P-Co. — your 
time  our  time.  Call  Main  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 
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Drawn  by  Nina  E.  Allendet 
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“He  Loves  Me — He  Loves  Me  Not” 


National  Womans  Party 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  822  CONNECTICUT  AVE., WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 


Connecticut,  4S6  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  822  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Tel.  Main  5436 
Illinois,  116  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Mt. 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Foorth 
Streets,  St.  Paul 

Nevada,  153  North  Virginia  St.,  Reno 


Tel.  Main  S437 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 
New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444 

381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Penfield  Building,  Philadelphia,  Tel. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  WOMEN 


MEMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue  «f  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective  of  the  interests  of  any  national  political 
party. 

KNTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev..  Secretary 

Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  Morey 


Lobby  Committee 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Mrs.  Alvin  Barber 
Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner 


Mrs.  William  Kent 
Mrs.  George  Odell 
Miss  Maud  Younger 


Executive  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  Conn.  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  Neb. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Billes,  Del.  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 

Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 

National  Departments 

National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee  Pageant 

Mrs.  William  Kent  Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 


National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

Organisation 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 

Executive  Secretaries 


Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 


Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


National  Organizers 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Julia  Emory 
Miss  Betty  Gram 
Miss  Natalie  Gray 


Miss  Gladys  Greiner 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 
Miss  Rebecca  Hourwich 
Miss  Hazel  Hunkins 


Miss  Catherine  Lincoln 
Miss  Elizabeth  McShane 
Miss  Katharine  Mullen 
Miss  Margery  Roa* 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Chairman,  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 


Miss  Jessica  Granville  Smith 
Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemora 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Ingham 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White 

1026  So.  32d  St.,  Birmingham 
Arisona 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Sweek,  Tucson 
Arkansas 

„  Mrs  Edward  M.  Jcrrett 
Little  Rock 
California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 
Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 
District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
822  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 
Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 
Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


l  ndtana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kan  jar 

Miss  Nell  Ainslie  Anthony 
1227  Polk  Street,  Topeka 
Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 
2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemcre 
2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Goodwin 
Gulfport 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Montana 

Miss  Mary  O’Neil  (acting) 

Montana  Hotel,  Butte 

Nevada 

Mrs.  Sardis  Summerfield 
807  N.  Virginia  St.,  Reno 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 
214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 
709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

Newark 
New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Adeline  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fe 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mr9.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O’Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 
Ohio  B 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hasley,  Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Mi*'  Mary  Tnvhsm 
213  Penfield  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  Glinea 
113  Comstock  Ave. 

Providence 
South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.  Route  8 
Greenville 
South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellows 
Sioux  Falls 
Tennessee 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 
620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  Knoxville 
Texas 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe 
909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 
Utah 

Mrs  E.  C.  Jenkins 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 
Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 
2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
West  Virginia 
Miss  Florence  Hoge 
Edgewood,  Wheeling 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  N.  Y. 


(National  Advisory  Council 

,,  .  _  T,,^‘ce  Chairmen 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  Ill.  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Miss  Susan  P.  hrost,  S  C.  Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Alden  Potter,  Minn. 


Secretary,  Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermaan,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  Dak. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakcwell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Ckrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Brown,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdroa,  Utah 
Mrs.  Rose  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothreti,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julius  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mr*.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  Cal. 


Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Cons. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rhets  Childr  Dorr.  N.  V 
Mrs.  Victor  du  Pont,  New  Jersey 
Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Fnnck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  uraupner,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich 
Mrs.  Elon  Huntington  Hooker,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  IS .  n, 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  K.  Y. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  KAng,  Wash! 


Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut.  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lovrenburg,  Pr 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow,  N.  Y. 
Mias  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal, 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Juiia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Mastersou,  Texas 
Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Coej*  . 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kane. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison,  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  RJ<J 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

X4-V  Un,  Pln^knt  V  -J 

Mrs.  Annie  G.  Porritt,  Conn. 


Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ill. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  G. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gibbes  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Ill. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Thompson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shellev  T^llhurst.  Cal 
Mrs.  Samuel  Untermever,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Wallis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  Arfz. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont, 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeifler,  Ill. 
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Arizona 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Sweek 
Tucson 
California 

Mrs.  Johnathan  Webb  (Acting) 
Kentfield 
Second 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Tillotson 
415  Court  St.,  Redding 

Sixth  , 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Briggs 

2500  Piedmont  Are.,  Berkeley 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Geo.  Taylor 

248  N.  Van  Ness  Are.,  Fresno 

Eighth 

Dr.  Ida  Stambach 

20  Victoria  St.,  Santa  Barbara 

Eleventh  .  _  , 

Mrs.  Vernon  Voorhees  Rood 
4171  Ilia  St.,  San  Diego 

Colorado 

First 

Dr.  Margaret  Long 

2070  Colorado  Blvd.,  Denver 

Second 

Dr.  Mary  Riggs  Noble 

706  N.  Nevada  Ave.,  Colo.  Springs 

Third  . 

Miss  Mary  Wright  Hopkins 
2915  High  Street,  Pueblo 

Fourth 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Norgaard 

545  Grand  Ave.,  Grand  Junction 

Connecticut 

First 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Swift 
Farmington 
Second 

Mrs.  Grosvenor  Ely 

181  Washington  St.,  Norwich 

Third 

Mrs.  David  S.  Rivkin 

Davenport  Ave.,  New  Haven 

Delaware 

Mrs  Florence  Bavsrd  Hilles 
17  East  7th  St.,  Wilmington 

Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Beggs 
Rathdum 
Illinois 

First  ,  _  . 

Mrs  Melva  Gartin  Funk 
4116  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 

Second  _  . . 

Mrs  William  Henkle 

5822  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago 

Third 

Mrs  Freeman  Brown 
7019  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago 

Mrs  Robert  L.  McCall 

4714  Washington  Blvd..  Chicago 

Seventh 

Miss  Fliraheth  Robertson 
3129  Fulton  St.,  Chicago 

Ninth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Adam* 

33  Bellvue  PI.,  Chicago 

Tenth  „ 

Mrs  Mildred  Gapen  Bowen 
1502  Davis  St.,  Evanston 

Eleventh  ,  .  _  ,, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lewis  Powell 
64  Monroe  St.,  Hinsdale 

Twelfth  .  _  . 

Mrs.  Walter  A.  Forbes 

633  N.  Main  St.,  Rockford 

Thirteenth 

Mrs  Blanche  E  Howe 
Freeport 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Leslie  Rutherford 
Peoria 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Davit  Ewing 

1552  E.  Olive,  Bloomington 

Eighteenth 

Miss  Mary  Gallager 
Kankakee 
Nineteenth 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Mann  Gillet 
806  S  3rd  St.,  Champain 

Indiana 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Flora  R.  Wagner 

712  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Seventh 

Mrs.  Ann  Haslett  Jenks 
Araca 
Kansas 

Mrs.  Helen  J.  Montgomery 
1116  Tyler  St.,  Topeka 
Second 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Roberts 

200  N.  Valley  St.,  Kansas  City 

Fourth 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wiggam 
Emporia 

Fifth  _  , 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Evans  (Temporary) 
Manhattan 

Seventh 

Mrs.  John  Chapman 
Great  Bend 

Eighth 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Birklread 
Whchito 


Congressional  District  Chairmen 


Louisiana 

First 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu 

808  Dauphine  St.,  New  Orleans 

Maine 

First 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Whitehouse 
42  Deering  St.,  Portland 
Fourth 

Miss  Gladys  N.  Niles 
56  Madison  St.,  Bangor 
Maryland 
First 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Leonard 
Cambridge 
Second 

Miss  Florence  Morris  McLouth 
2324  Callow  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Third 

Miss  Minnie  Jackson 
507  Pa.  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fourth 

Miss  Ida  Glatt 

2726  Maryland  Ave.,  Baltimore 
Fifth 

Mrs.  William  R.  C.  Parker 
Annapolis 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Brooke 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Massachusetts 
Third 

Miss  Emma  Baxter 
Badger  Farm,  Holden 

Fifth 

Miss  Eleanor  Calnan 
3  Merrill  St.,  Methuen 

Seventh 

Miss  Margaret  Kennedy 
49  Willow  St.,  Lawrence 

Eighth  _ 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jeffrey 

47  Lakeview  Ave.,  Cambridge 

Thirteenth 

Miss  Olive  Mills  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 
First 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen 
100  Eliot  St.,  Detroit 
Second 

Mrs.  Ada  Mumford 
Adrian 
Third 

Mrs.  Herbert  Statler 

445  W.  Main  St.,  Kalamazoo 

Sixth 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Watters 

513  Lapeer  Ave.,  W.  Lansing 

Tenth 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Jennison, 

North  Farragut  St.,  Bay  City 

Eleventh 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Erwin 
Harbor  Springs 
Twelfth 

Mrs.  Helen  Vierling 
Marquette 

Thirteenth 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Dunk, 

99  Chicago  Blvd.,  Detroit 

Minnesota 

First 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith  Fuller 
406  Mariner’s  Lane,  Albert  Lea 

Second 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Morehart 
Mankato 

Third  ,  , 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Loyhed 
Fairbault 
Fourth 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

Fifth 

Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand 

915  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Clara  Kingsley  Fuller 
Little  Falls 
Seventh 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Winter 
Granite  Falls 
Ninth 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Mann 

121  E.  7th  St.,  Crookston 

Tenth 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coe 
Mayzata 
Missouri 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  McMillen 
3023  Independence  Boulevard 

Montana 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Haste 
Billings 
Nebraska 
Sixth 

Miss  Wilma  Wood, 

1717  J  Street,  Lincoln 

New  Jersey 
First 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Fryer 
Merchantville 

Second 

Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Wilson 
Vineland 

Third  .  „  • 

Mrs.  Frank.  A.  Pattison 

Cetonia 


Fourth 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Keane 
Basking  Ridge 
Fifth 

Mrs.  John  A.  Lefferts 

421  Westminster  Ave.,  Elizabeth 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Carl  Vail 
Ridgewood 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Joseph  Stiner 
Clifton 
Eighth 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Karr 

822  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark 
Ninth 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fisk 

67  Prospect  St.,  East  Orange 
Tenth 

Mrs.  Morris  B  Mead 

266  Scotland  Rd.,  Se.  Orange 
Eleventh 

Miss  Helen  Herbert 
Hoboken 
Nevada 

Mrs.  Sardis  Summerfield 

807  North  Virginia  St.,  Reno 
New  York 
Second 

Mrs.  Marion  Holmes 
Hillside  Court,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Sixth 

Mrs.  Phillip  Comstock 

415  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn 
Seventh 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Marion  Doane 
91  Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn 
Twelfth 

Miss  Mildred  Taylor 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Thirteenth 

Miss  Mathilda  Spence 

177  MacDougal  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Foil  rteenth 

Miss  Kathleen  Taylor 

114  W  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Fifteenth 

Mrs  Elijah  T.  Keehn 

140  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Eighteenth 

Mrs  Marrus  Marks 

4  E  04 tb  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentieth 

Mis«  Lucy  Eastman 
4  F.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twentv-first 

Mrs  Dryden  Brewer 

501  W  120th  St..  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty* second  and  Twenty-third 
Miss  Anna  Constable 

770  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
Twenty-fifth 

Mrs  Sherwood  Hard 
Nvack 

Twentv-sixth 

Mrs.  Abbie  K.  Townsend 
Patterson.  Putnam  Co. 

Twenty-seventh 

Mrs  R  F  Muller 
Hotel  Nassau,  Long  Branch,  L.  I. 
Twenty  ninth 

Mrs.  G  W.  Cook 

20  N.  Main  St.,  Mechanicsville 
Thirtieth 

Mrs  E.  E.  Hale 

College  Gro'mds,  Schenectady 
Thirty- first 

Mrs  R  BaddocV 
223  E.  Main  St.,  Malone 
Thirty  spoon  d 

Dr  Harriet  Doane 
Fulton 
Thirty-third 

Mrs  P  S.  Spears 

26  Arthur  St.,  Little  Falls 
Thirty-fourth 

Miss  Gertrude  Keegan 

Mutual  Security  Bldg  .  Binghampton 
Thirty-fifth 

Mrs  F  R.  Hazard 

Upland  Farm,  Syracuse 
Thirty.,, Vth 

Mrs  Fdwsrd  Gould 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Th  i *tg  .even  th 

Mrs  Frank  Pavne 

17  F  First  St  Corning 
Th’rtv-pio-hth  and  'TUtrtv. ninth 
Mr*  Ada  Gt,a«e  Tbldlev 

Th*  RuFcaee  Shop.  381  Main  St.. 
Fast  Rochester 
Forfg  first 

Mr*  B  XT  Fotherio'-hatn 
410  Ri-d  Ave.,  Buffalo 
Fort*,. second 

Mrs  F  W.  Kendall 
Hamburg.  N.  Y. 

Fortv-tbird 

Mrs  Toseph  Rieger 

cio  Central  Ave.,  Dunkirk 
New  W  erica 

M's  Adelina  Otero-Warren 
Santa  Fe 

Oh  to 

First 

Mrs  C  H  Adler 

Forest  Glen  Apt.,  Avondale 
Cincinnati 

Third 

Mrs.  Charles  Morgan  Wood 
Gakwood  Village.  Dayton 
Seventh 

M'«  George  Dial 

to 7  F  High  St..  Springfield 
Twct  ftb 

Mi**  Florence  Ralston 
Shepard 
Orroon 
First 

Mrs  T.  G.  Richardson 
135$  State  SV  Salem 


Second 

Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Lowell 
Box  436,  Pendleton 
Third 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  McArthur 
561  Hawthorne  Terrace 
Portland 
Pennsylvania 
First 

Mrs.  M.  Jacob 
1316  S.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia 
Third 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Zelmanoff 

220  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fourth 

Mrs.  Mary  Hallock  Greenewalt 
1424  Master  St.,  Philadelphia 
Fifth 

Mrs.  Edith  W.  Niemeyer 

6804  Ditman  St.,  Philadelphia 
Sixth 

Mrs.  Charles  Z.  Klauder 

400  Gowen  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
Eighth 

Miss  Lewellyn  M.  Clinton 
Wyncote 
Eleventh 

Miss  Laura  Stull 
Stoddartsville 
Twelfth 

Miss  Joan  L.  Brum 

509  Front  St.,  Minersyille 
Sixteenth 

Miss  Mary  Stecker 
Milton 
Seventeenth 

Mrs.  Grace  G.  Kempter 
Chambersburg 
Eighteenth 

Mrs.  Mabel  Cronise  Jones 
105  Front  St.,  Harrisburg 
South  Carolina 
First 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost 
Charleston 
South  Dakota 
First 

Mrs.  Frank  Weller, 

Mitchell 

Second 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird 
Watertown 
Tennessee 
Second 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
Knoxville 

T  eras 
Eighth 

Mrs.  E.  Clinton  Murray 
2917  Jackson  St.,  Houston 

Ninth  _ _ _  _ 

Mrs.  Durell  Miller 
Y  oakum 
Ten  th 

Miss  Sally  Sloan 
Brenham 
Sixteenth 

Mrs.  Charles  DeGroff 

Hotel  Ordendorff,  El  Paso 

Utah 

First 

Mrs.  Emily  Berletsen 
Maryvale 
Vermont 
First 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Heidel 
Rutland 
Second 

Mr*  Robert  Bliss 
Montpelier 
Virginia 
Second 

Mr*  Pauline  Adams 

601  Colonial  Park,  Norfolk 
Third 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Hudson 

1107  West  Ave.,  Richmond 
Fourth 

Mrs  V.  T.  Snvdor 
438  N.  Washington  St.,  Petersburg 
Fifth 

M!«o  Florence  Pennybacker 
Virgilina 
Sixth 

Mu  Dextgr  Otev 

R  F.  D.  No.  4,  Lynchburg 
Eighth 

Mr*  Henry  Lockwood 
Clarendon 
T  eoth 

Mr*  Anna  Tones  — 

Appomattox 
Worhinaton 
First 

M'«  Norman  Rhodes 

708  Security  Bldg.,  Seattle 
Second 

Mr*  G  fi  Hender*nn 
4724  Oakes  St.,  Everett 
Third 

Mr*  W;iK,m  p  Trowbridge 
Tn  terlaaken .  R  F.  D.  No.  1 
South  Tacoma 

Fourth 

XT*.  H  AT  Gilbert 
Flcelsior  and  Yakima  Ave.,  No.  Yakima 
Fifth 

Afr.  Nettle  A.  Rice 

714  Olympic  St.,  Spokane 

Wt  *rrt  ♦»  ft 

M  *C«  TVft>Tx»1 

fare  Milwaukee  Leader,  Milwaukee 

'Ll  Tvlr  fill 

At-w-n 

init  Clark  St*.  Sterens  Point 

TVynrnftw 

TV  Frances  M.  Lane 
Cmf T 


Notes  of  the  Week 


Women  Election  Officers 

EW  Jersey,  suffering  from  election  frauds, 
contemplates  using  public  school  teachers  as 
election  officers  at  all  elections.  Mr.  George 
L.  Record,  who  has  had  more  experience  than  any 
man  in  his  state  in  fighting  fraudulent  elections, 
believes  this  a  better  plan  than  the  other  remedies 
suggested  for  the  state — summoning  a  panel  of 
residents  for  service,  as  jurymen  are  summoned, 
and  using  firemen  and  policemen. 

Elections  would  be  held  in  school-houses 
wherever  possible;  the  teachers  would  serve  in 
relays ;  the  work  would  be  done  quickly  and  intel¬ 
ligently  by  people  who  could  have  no  motive  other 
than  to  secure  exact  justice,  and  who  would  be 
unlikely  to  count  ballots  “voted”  on  names  taken 
from  gravestones  in  the  cemeteries  as  was  done 
at  the  last  New  Jersey  elections. 

Mr.  Record  recognizes  that  this  idea  suits  New 
York  and  some  other  states  better  than  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  sees  the  incongruity  of  asking  disfran¬ 
chised  women  to  do  this  service.  But  he  points 
out; 

“It  is  obvious  that  woman  suffrage  will  be 
adopted  in  this  state  as  soon  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  legally  be  submitted.  When  that 
comes  the  women  will  vote  like  men,  and  it  will 
be  very  appropriate  that  women  should  serve 
upon  boards  of  election  as  they  now  do  exten¬ 
sively  in  Colorado  and  other  states  where  woman 
suffrage  has  been  in  force  for  years.” 

President  Wilson’s  Man 

THE  term  of  Judge  Mullowny,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  Court,  expired  on  De¬ 
cember  21.  Judge  Mullowny  is  that  one  of 
the  two  police  judges  who  first  sentenced  suffra¬ 
gists  to  jail  for  picketing  the  White  House,  the 
first  to  give  them  sixty  days,  the  first  to  give  them 
the  savage  sentence  of  six  months. 

Judge  Mullowny  is  the  appointee  of  President 
Wilson.  When  the  Judge  first  sent  women  to 
Occoquan  for  sixty  days,  the  President  told  his 
former  political  ally,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  that  he 
was  “shocked”  and  looked  up  the  regulations  to 
see  if  he  could  not  dismiss  his  man.  He  found 
that  although  he  appointed  him  he  could  not  dis¬ 
miss  nim.  Since  then  this  judge  has  focussed  the 
attention  of  the  world  upon  a  Court  that  perse¬ 
cutes  women  for  asking  political  freedom.  Suf¬ 
fragists  will  now  watch  with  interest  his  career. 
For  the  career  of  this  appointed  judge  will  fur¬ 
ther  fix  the  responsibility  for  a  treatment  of  suf¬ 
fragists  that  looks  too  much  like  the  lawlessness 
of  power  against  political  opponents. 

Woman  Citizens 

A  WOMAN  attorney-at-law  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  state  of  New  York  loses  her 
right  to  practice  in  the  courts  when  she 
marries  an  alien.  This  opinion  was  rendered  last 


week  in  Albany  by  Attorney  General  Merton  E. 
Lewis,  who  pointed  out  that  a  woman  takes  the 
nationality  of  her  husband  when  she  marries  and 
so  loses  her  American  citizenship.  And  citizen¬ 
ship  is  one  of  the  qualifications  for  practicing 
law. 

Jeanette  Rankin,  Representative  from  Montana, 
spoke  in  New  York  about  the  same  time  to  urge 
the  new  women  voters’  support  for  the  bill  she 
has  introduced  into  Congress  to  enable  women  to 
keep  their  citizenship. 

The  unjust  and  antiquated  law  that  put  a  wom¬ 
an’s  citizenship  into  the  control  of  her  husband 
was  fought  against  by  Inez  Milholland  Boisse- 
vain,  who  lost  her  citizen  rights  by  marrying  a 
Dutch  citizen,  though  her  disability  as  a  lawyer 
was  not  enforced  against  her.  She  was  unable  to 
get  action  in  Congress  on  the  matter,  but  her  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  injustice  and  its  absurdity  in  her 
own  case  gave  impetus  to  the  reform  of  it. 

Women  in  English  Parties 

AT  the  annual  conference  of  the  British  Labor 
Party,  to  be  held  at  Nottingham  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  plans  for  reorganizing  the  executive 
committee  are  to  be  submitted.  The  drafted  plans 
provide  for  twenty-two  members  instead  of  six¬ 
teen  as  at  present,  four  of  these  to  be  women 
elected  by  women’s  organizations. 

The  newly  formed  National  Parliamentary  Rep¬ 
resentation  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Move¬ 
ment  also  provides  two  places  for  women  out  of 
twenty-two  members  of  the  committee. 

So  small  a  proportion  of  women  in  these  im¬ 
portant  national  committees  is  deeply  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  labor  women  and  they  are  demanding 
more  consideration,  with  their  coming  votes  be¬ 
hind  the  demand.  They  are  pointing  out  with 
unquestioned  justice  that  a  large  part  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  work  in  the  co-operative  movement  that  is 
sweeping  England  with  great  social  power  is  the 
work  of  women. 

When  women  in  this  country  are  as  near  to  the 
franchise  as  English  women  are,  the  national  par¬ 
ties  here  will  doubtless  hurry  women  into  their 
governing  bodies.  The  Democratic  Committee  in 
New  York  state  has  already  taken  on  fifteen 
women  members. 

Suffrage  Politics  in  Russia 

RUSSIAN  women  made  an  enormous  demon¬ 
stration  in  Petrograd  last  March  to  impress 
the  temporary  government  with  their  demand 
for  franchise  rights  in  the  new  Russia.  Forty 
thousand  women  marched  from  the  Town  Hall  to 
the  Imperial  Duma  to  interview  Tchkeidze,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Workmen’s  and  Soldiers’ 
Deputies,  and  to  get  from  Rodzianko,  president 
of  the  Duma,  an  answer  to  the  resolution  asking 
suffrage  which  the  women  had  sent  the  Provis¬ 
ional  Government  some  weeks  before. 

The  women  were  too  many  to  get  inside,  and 
had  to  stand  about  the  doors  of  the  building. 


Madame  Shishkina- Yavein  and  Vera  Figner, 
pioneer  of  Russian  freedom,  went  within  to  con¬ 
fer.  They  were  told  by  Tchkeidze  that  he  must 
discuss  the  question  with  the  committee,  and  they 
went  back  to  the  waiting  women.  After  a  very 
long  time,  Skobelev,  vice-president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  came  out  and  delivered  a  general  speech,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  words :  “For  the  realization  of  your 
just  demands  we  shall  struggle  together  with 
you.” 

The  women  then  demanded  that  Tchkeidze  him¬ 
self  and  Rodzianko  come  out  and  give  a  definite 
answer  regarding  the  extension  of  electoral  rights 
to  women.  They  were  told  that  Tchkeidze  had 
lost  his  voice.  They  knew,  however,  that  he  had 
just  delivered  a  speech  to  sailors  in  the  Duma. 
Coming  night,  rain,  pools  of  mud  and  water  could 
not  discourage  the  picketing  women.  They  sent 
in  word  to  the  political  leaders  that  the  forty 
thousand  would  stand  around  the  doors  until  they 
were  answered.  If  Tchkeidze  has  lost  his  voice, 
they  said,  he  could  nod  yes  or  no. 

Tchkeidze  and  Rodzianko  came  out.  “The  pro¬ 
letariat  are  interested  with  their  blood  that  all 
Russian  citizens  should  enjoy  equal  rights,”  said 
the  former.  “We  cannot  allow  women  to  con¬ 
tinue  slaves  in  free  Russia.”  “I  sign  my  name 
with  both  hands  to  everything  that  has  been  said 
by  my  comrade  Tchkeidze,”  said  the  president  of 
the  Duma. 

The  quick  entrance  of  women  Into  new  Russia’s 
politics  as  the  political  equals  of  the  liberated 
Russian  men  was  doubtless  the  result  of  their  di¬ 
rect  insistence  on  their  rights  in  the  revolution. 
The  spirit  of  complacence  too  many  American 
women  have  shown  too  long  in  their  own  politi¬ 
cal  manipulation  has  deserved  manipulation. 
When  American  women  acted  directly  they  too 
won  action. 

English  Women  Demand 
Ministry  of  Health 

ENGLISH  working-women  are  already  prepar¬ 
ing  to  use  their  coming  votes  for  the  good 
of  public  health  and  child  welfare.  A  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  Committee  of  Industrial  Women’s 
Organizations  has  presented  their  point  of  view  to 
the  government  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new 
Ministry  of  Health.  They  asked  for  the  creation 
of  this  Ministry,  to  do  away  by  constructive  work 
with  the  old  Poor  Law  system  and  to  keep  pub¬ 
lic  health  work  out  of  the  hands  of  insurance  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  reaching  out  for  it.  They 
urged  co-operation  from  the  Minister  of  Recon¬ 
struction. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  who  received  the  deputation, 
gave  an  answer  that  showed  English  working 
women  are  now  to  be  considered.  He  said:  “It 
is  difficult  at  the  present  moment  to  establish  a 
Ministry  of  Health  because  of  the  shortage  of 
doctors,  midwives,  and  hospital  accommodations. 
But  the  Local  Government  Board  hopes  to  bring 
forward  schemes  for  the  extension  of  health  and 
maternity  welfare  which  can  be  carried  out  within 
six  months  of  the  cessation  of  the  war.” 
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The  House  Advances  Toward  Suffrage  Victory 


WHEN  the  House  adjourned  last  week  for 
the  holiday  recess,  it  left  in  Washington 
the  conviction  that  the  suffrage  amendment 
will  pass  Congress  soon  after  Christmas.  The 
test  vote  taken  on  the  eighteenth  which  gave  suf¬ 
frage  two-thirds  of  the  House  with  seven  votes  to 
spare;  the  swiftly  growing  support  there  as  suc¬ 
cess  looks  certain;  and  the  sudden  friendliness  of 
cabinet  men  and  Party  leaders  displayed  during 
the  week  have  filled  the  amendment  lobbyists 
with  the  certainty  of  coming  victory. 

The  transferring  of  suffrage  from  the  opposed 
Judiciary  Committee  to  the  Suffrage  Committee 
puts  the  amendment  into  friendly  hands.  All  but 
two  of  the  new  committee  are  suffragists.  The 
Suffrage  Committee  controls  the  date  for  the  vote. 

January  7,  10  and  18  have  all  been  suggested  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  taking  the  suffrage 
vote,  and  have  all  been  objected  to  by  the  friends 
of  suffrage.  As  the  matter  now  stands  the  Rules 
Committee  on  January  10  will  present  a  rule  to 
the  House  calling  for  an  immediate  consideration 
of  suffrage,  if  it  is  informed  that  this  is  the  wish 
of  the  Suffrage  Committee.  Committee  hearings 
on  the  amendment  will  begin  on  the  third.  Mr. 
Raker,  of  California,  chairman  of  the  Suffrage 
Committee,  and  Miss  Rankin,  of  Montana,  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  member,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
debate  in  the  House. 

MEANWHILE  petitions  from  every  state 
asking  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment, 
resolutions  from  organizations  of  every 
kind,  letters  and  telegrams  to  Party  leaders  and 
other  Congressmen  from  their  constituents,  in¬ 
dicate  how  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  piling  up 
behind  women’s  demand  for  immediate  enfran¬ 
chisement.  That  the  mass  of  protest  against  fur¬ 
ther  delay  in  taking  this  inevitable  step  toward 
the  democracy  here  for  which  the  country  is  at 
war  in  Europe  has  had  great  force  in  lining  up 
Congress  on  the  right  side  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  Friends  of  the  amendment  in  both  Houses  are 
reiterating  their  support  and  are  actively  working 
on  opposed  members;  and  more  and  more  op¬ 
posed  men  are  coming  out  in  favor  of  suffrage. 

“I  have  been  thinking  seriously  about  voting  on 
the  amendment,”  said  Representatives  J.  Charles 
Linthicum,  of  Baltimore,  last  week  to  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  Maryland  women  led  by  Mrs.  Donald 
Hooker,  chairman  of  the  Maryland  branch  of 
the  Woman’s  Party.  “I  have  always  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  states  should  take  care  of  suffrage. 
Since  the  prohibition  bill  went  through  I  have 
changed  my  views.” 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters,  state  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  Branch  of  the  Party,  who  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  letter  and  telegram  lobby  from  the 
state  upon  the  Ohio  congressmen,  reports  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Representative  Isaac  Sherwood,  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  that  again  implies  the  tide  in  the  House  is 
set  for  victory.  “I  was  an  advocate  for  suffrage 
when  it  was  unpopular,”  said  Mr.  Sherwood,  “and 
on  every  occasion  have  voted  for  it.  I  see  n© 
reas®n  at  this  time  to  change  my  attitude.” 


Speaker  Clark,  who  casts  the  deciding  vote  in 
the  case  of  a  tie,  has  assured  the  National 
Woman’s  Party,  “Suffrage  shall  never  lose  for 
lack  of  my  vote.” 

MEANWHILE  the  Republicans  are  announc¬ 
ing  openly  that  if,  contrary  to  all  indica¬ 
tions,  the  amendment  should  fail  to  pass, 
all  blame  for  its  defeat  will  belong  to  the  party 
in  power. 

“All  we  need,”  said  Representative  Madden,  of 
Illinois,  “is  reasonable  support  from  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  members,  and  the  women  of  America  will 
be  enfranchised.” 

Representative  Frank  Mondell,  of  Wyoming, 
has  declared  flatly  that  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  will  give  a  two-thirds  majority  for  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  with  votes  to  spare.  “It  is  up 
to  our  friends  on  the  Democratic  side  to  see  that 
the  amendment  is  not  defeated  through  hostility 
or  indifference  on  their  side.  The  time  has 
finally  arrived  when  we  have  sound  reasons  for 
predicting  a  victory  in  the  House  for  the  suffrage 
measure.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage  has  been  strengthening  all  over  the  country 
and  while  there  are  still  those  who  claim  to  be  for 
suffrage  in  principle  but  against  it  through  fed¬ 
eral  constitutional  amendment,  their  number  is 
constantly  growing  less.” 

“The  suffrage  amendment  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  in  much  favor  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  where  all  good  legislation  originates,  and 
the  sentiment  is  that  it  will  carry,”  Representative 
Smith,  of  Michigan,  said  last  week.  And  Repre¬ 
sentative  Mapes,  of  the  same  state,  added  further 
assurance :  “As  far  as  Republicans  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  suffrage  amendment  will  receive  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote.” 

Representative  Zihlman,  of  Maryland,  has  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  being  present  and  voting 
“yes”  when  the  vote  is  taken.  And  Senator 
France,  of  that  state,  who  last  week  secured  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  Tumulty  for  Mrs.  Donald 
R.  Hooker,  Maryland  state  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  Party,  to  ask  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
the  amendment,  is  working  whole-heartedly 
among  the  Maryland  delegation  in  the  House  to 
win  its  complete  support  for  suffrage. 

The  Republican  leaders,  in  fact,  are  not  only 
seeing  to  it  that  no  blame  in  the  unlikely  case  of 
failure  falls  upon  them  but  are  eager  not  to  lose 
their  due  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  They  are  working  for  a  solid  Republican 
vote  and  are  encouraging  those  few  who  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  extend  the  right  of  democ¬ 
racy  to  women  to  stay  away  from  the  House 
when  the  vote  is  taken.  Only  a  solid  Republican 
vote,  according  to  official  Republican  opinion,  will 
be  strong  enough  to  steal  from  the  party  in  power 
any  of  the  glory  for  this  victory  of  American 
democracy. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  increased 
strength  of  the  amendment  in  the  House  than  the 


changed  position  of  men  who  voted  against  it 
when  the  vote  was  taken  in  January,  1915. 

Nine  Republicans  who  voted  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  that  time  have  now  announced  their  de¬ 
termination  to  vote  for  it. 

Twenty-one  Democrats  who  voted  against  it 
then  will  vote  for  suffrage  now. 

EVERY  day  congressmen  rise  in  House  and 
Senate  to  present  petitions  that  have  come 
to  them  from  their  constituents,  and  every 
day  many  more  than  can  be  presented  are  read 
into  the  Record  for  Congress  to  see  what  is  be¬ 
ing  demanded. 

The  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  meetings  in 
every  part  of  the  country  during  the  National 
Woman’s  Party’s  campaign  through  the  states 
this  fall,  condemning  “the  illegal  imprisonment  of 
women”  and  asking  the  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  began  to  roll  in  upon  Congress  the  very 
first  day  of  the  new  session.  On  that  one  day 
the  states  of  Idaho,  Kansas,  Washington,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey,  and  Utah  made 
clear  demand  for  suffrage  now.  And  as  the  new 
session  soon  showed  prospects  of  action  for  suf¬ 
frage  more  and  more  petitions  came  to  urge  it. 
On  the  4th,  in  the  Senate  alone,  Mr.  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  rose  to  present  petitions  from 
“sundry  citizens”  in  one  hundred  and  one  towns 
of  that  state ;  and  on  the  same  day  Senator  Cum¬ 
mins,  of  Iowa,  presented  “a  large  number  of  pe¬ 
titions  signed  by  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
my  state  favoring  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  woman  suffrage.” 

Women  of  seven  counties  in  Indiana;  the  West 
Virginia  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  the 
Minnesota  Woman  Suffrage  Association;  the 
South  Dakota  branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. ;  the 
Seattle  Union  Card  and  Label  League;  the  Bal¬ 
timore  committee  of  the  National  Woman’s  Trade 
Union  League;  the  board  of  supervisors  in  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  Wisconsin — organizations  all  across 
the  country,  have  been  roused  to  express  them¬ 
selves  to  Congress. 

SENATOR  Smith,  of  Michigan,  a  particularly 
active  state  with  its  opinion  this  session,  rose 
in  the  Senate  on  the  12th,  as  soon  as  the 
Journal  was  disposed  of,  and  said:  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  rep¬ 
resentative  citizens  of  Michigan  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  submission  of  a  federal  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  fair  sample  of  these  petitions 
and  desire  to  read  it.  It  is  brief : 

“  ‘The  undersigned  men  of  Wayne  County, 
Michigan,  do  hereby  petition  you  to  work  and 
vote  for  the  immediate  submission  of  a  federal 
suffrage  amendment  to  the  legislatures  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  in  order  that  the  women  of  the  United 
States  may  become  the  political  equals  of  those 
of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.’ 
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“That  petition  is  signed  by  Paul  H.  King,  a  very 
representative  young  man  of  our  state;  by  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Hines,  by  Judge  Webster,  of  the  Wayne 
County  Circuit  Court,  and  Judge  Sellers;  by  Mil- 
ton  Oakman,  the  treasurer  of  Wayne  County,  and 
by  numerous  other  very  representative  men.  I 
think  it  calls  for  more  than  passing  comment.  I 
will  say  that  these  petitions  have  been  circulated 
and  signed  by  men  who  have  never  heretofore  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  propaganda  for  this  very  just  cause. 
In  presenting  the  petitions  not  in  a  merely  in¬ 
formal  way  I  am  presenting  them  in  the  sincere 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  take  up  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  which  is  now  on  the  calendar,  and 
that  Senators  may  thus  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  it.” 

'  - '  -  c  (■  '  "  i 

HE  number  of  letters  and  telegrams  that 
have  poured  in  to  the  executive  offices  in 
the  last  weeks  and  have  played  their  part  in 
forcing  the  President  to  let  Congress  put  through 
the  amendment,  no  one  can  estimate.  The  Na¬ 


tional  Council  of  Women  which  held  its  biennial 
meeting  in  Washington  in  December  presented 
him  with  resolutions  urging  that  suffrage  be  hur¬ 
ried  through  “in  order  that  women  may  better 
perform  their  duties  as  citizens  and  demonstrate 
to  the  world  the  complete  democracy  of  the 
United  States.”  This  organization  is  the  largest 
body  of  women  in  the  United  States,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  seven  million. 

Recently,  too,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Women  Workers,  of  which  Miss  Vida  Hunt 
Francis,  well-known  social  worker,  is  president, 
voted  unanimously  to  urge  President  Wilson  to 
give  his  support  to  the  amendment  “as  a  means 
of  promoting  unity,  democracy  and  greater  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  the  American  nation.”  They  took 
this  step  after  hearing  the  story  of  the  picket 
campaign  from  Miss  Christine  M.  Doyle,  of  Bryn 
Mawr.  And  individuals  by  thousands  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  President  Wilson.  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis, 
professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  perhaps  sums  up  the  opinion 


of  the  country  for  suffrage  as  representatively  as 
any  one.  Dr.  Ellis  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
took  his  degree  at  the  University  there  and  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  South.  He  wrote  to  the 
President  last  week  as  follows : 

“The  nation  did  not  leave  it  to  the  states  to 
say  individually  whether  they  would  fight  for 
democracy,  nor  how  many  of  their  sons  should  be 
sent  to  France,  nor  what  they  would  do  about 
their  food  supplies.  The  nation  sensibly  protected 
its  life  and  its  food  supply  without  waiting  upon 
the  whims  of  undemocratic  state  constitutions.  If 
the  nation  exercises  such  powers  to  protect  its 
food  supply,  surely  it  should  use  equal  power  to 
protect  its  reputation  for  sincerity  and  its  fair 
name  before  the  world. 

“We  believe  that  justice  requires  and  the  sit¬ 
uation  demands  that  the  women  of  this  nation  be 
given  their  political  rights  at  once  by  congres¬ 
sional  action.  We  cannot  consistently  lead  in  the 
war  for  democracy  and  be  the  last  great  nation 
to  establish  democracy.” 


Help  Win  Suffrage  This  Session 


WITH  the  vote  on  the  federal  amendment 
coming  early  in  January  now  is  the  time 
for  every  suffragist  to  make  a  great  final 
effort  to  bring  all  possible  pressure  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  on  Congress  to  make  its  passage  sure. 
Tf -evevy  woman  doc?  everything  she  can  suffrage 
must  pass  Congress  this  session.  It  may  other¬ 
wise  fail  by  a  single  vote. 

Write  a  letter  urging  support  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  President  Wilson,  Speaker  Champ  Clark, 
Senator  Martin,  floor  leader  of  the  Senate,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Claude  Kitchin,  majority  leader  in  the 
House,  Representative  Frederick  Gillett,  minority 
leader,  and  to  your  own  senators  and  represen¬ 
tative.  If  you  do  not  care  to  write  these  letters, 
cut  out  the  form  below,  sign  and  send  it  to  your 
representative. 

IN  sending  resolutions  to  the  President  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  leaders  something  of  this  kind 
might  be  drafted: 

Resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  under 

Auspices  of _ 

at  _ 

on _ 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  call  upon  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  the  Democratic  Administration 
to  give  effective  support  to  the  national  suffrage 
amendment  by  making  it  an  administration  meas¬ 
ure  and  securing  its  passage  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  at  a  time 


THESE  are  effective  steps  you  can 
take  to  help  on  the  amendment : 

1.  Get  every  organization  in  your 
community  to  pass  a  resolution  urging 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment.  Forward  copies  to 
the  President,  to  Vice-President  Mar¬ 
shall,  Speaker  Clark,  Majority  Leader 
Kitchin,  Minority  Leader  Gillett,  to  your 
own  Senator,  asking  that  it  be  read  into 
the  Senate  Record,  and  to  your  Repre¬ 
sentative,  asking  that  it  be  read  into  the 
Record  of  the  House. 

2.  Write  personal  letters  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman  and  to  the  President,  and  get 
others  to  do  so. 

3.  Urge  the  editors  of  all  the  papers 
you  know  to  write  editorials  demanding 
that  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  pass 
at  once,  to  do  justice  to  women  and  set¬ 
tle  this  disturbing  question  once  for  all. 

4.  Circulate  petitions  demanding  fa¬ 
vorable  action  on  the  amendment.  For¬ 
ward  them  to  your  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressman,  with  the  request  that  they  be 
read  into  the  Record.  Give  copies  to 
the  daily  press. 

5.  Have  several  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity  send  joint  telegrams  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  to  your  representatives  in  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House,  urging  the  passage  of 
the  amendment. 


Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  at  once 
the  federal  suffrage  amendment,  establishing  at 
home  that  democracy  for  which  the  men  of  this 
country  have  been  called  to  fight  abroad.  Be  it 
also 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President,  the  Vice-President,  Speaker  Champ 
Clark,  Honorable  Claude  Kitchin,  majority  leader 
of  the  House,  Honorable  Frederick  H.  Gillett,  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  and  to  our  senators  and  represen¬ 
tative. 

(Signed) 


The  addresses  you  will  need  are : 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Vice-President 
U.  S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  all  Senators  as  follows: 

Senator _ 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Address  all  Representatives  as  follows: 

Honorable - 

House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  a  copy  of  every 


when  the  Government 
is  calling  upon  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  nation  for 
their  indispensable  ser¬ 
vices  to  assist  in  bear¬ 
ing  the  burdens  of  war. 
Be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  this 
meeting  call  upon  the 


1URGE  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  federal  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  session  of  Congress,  because 

I  believe  justice  is  due  American  women  at  a  time  when  they  are  bearing  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  war,  and  because 

I  believe  that  to  perfect  the  democracy  of  America  will  hasten  our  triumph  in  this  war 
for  world  democracy. 

(Signed)  - 


resolution  to  one  of 
your  senators  and  to  one 
of  your  representatives, 
with  the  request  that  it 
be  read  into  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record. 

Send  a  copy  of  every 
resolution  to  the  daily 


press. 


Cabinet  Members  Come  Out  for  Amendment 
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BELIEVE  in  the  federal  suffrage  amend- 

X  ment  and  you  may  quote  me  as  saying  so.” — 
Secretary  Baker. 

"You  should  have  suffrage,  ladies,  any  way  you 
can  get  it.” — Secretary  Daniels. 

"I  have  been  a  suffragist  for  years.  This  is  no 
new  thing  to  me.  I  am  constantly  working  for 
you  in  ways  of  which  you  know  nothing.” — Secre¬ 
tary  McAdoo. 

Administration  opposition  to  the  federal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  is  crumbling.  Leading  members 
of  President  Wilson’s  cabinet,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have  within 
the  last  week,  definitely  committed  themselves  on 
the  question  of  the  national  enfranchisement  of 
women  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo 
reiterated  his  belief  in  suffrage. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Joseph  Tumulty,  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  President,  told  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party,  “Of  course  I  am  with 
you,”  and  promised  to  “speak  to  the  President” 
about  the  federal  amendment. 

A  DEPUTATION  of  Maryland  members  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  among  them  Mrs. 
Donald  Hooker,  Mrs.  Townsend  Scott, 
Miss  Lucy  Branham,  Mrs.  Ogle,  Miss  Henrietta 
Hagerty,  Mrs.  William  Funk,  Miss  Mary  Ger¬ 
trude  Fendall,  and  Miss  Julia  Emory,  spent  a  day 
interviewing  Administration  leaders,  to  secure 
their  influence  for  the  suffrage  amendment,  which 
will  probably  come  to  vote  in  the  House  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Miss  Branham  and  others  of  the  deputation 
have  served  jail  or  workhouse  sentences, 
and  wear  the  “prison  pins,”  facsimiles  of 
their  jail  doors,  as  badges  of  “honorable  service 
in  the  woman’s  war  for  democracy.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  secretary  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
showed  deep  interest  in  these  tiny  silver  jail 
doors,  and  inspected  the  bars  and  chains  with 
minute  care.  They  even  asked  cautious  questions 
about  Occoquan,  a  name  with  which  they  seemed 
familiar.  They  were  careful,  of  course,  to  state 
that  they  “disapproved  of  picketing,”  in  manner 
and  tone  that  a  military  officer  would  use  in 
speaking  of  the  enemy’s  siege  guns,  which  had 
once  demonstrated  that  they  were  too  effective 
for  comfort,  and  might  begin  to  demonstrate  it 
again  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Tumulty  welcomed  the  suffragists  with 
characteristic  cordiality.  Mrs.  Hooker  and  Mrs. 
Scott  read  him  resolutions,  addressed  to  the 
President,  urging  that  the  leader  of  the  party  in 
power  use  his  influence  to  secure  political  liberty 
for  the  women  of  the  nation.  The  Secretary  ac¬ 
cepted  the  resolutions  and  promised  to  bring  them 
to  the  President’s  attention. 

Mr.  Tumulty  then  decided  it  was  his  turn  to 
read  aloud,  and  sent  a  stenographer  for  “that 
thing  I  gave  you  to  copy  yesterday.”  The  “thing” 
proved  to  be  several  pages  of  selections  from 


Frederick  C.  Howe’s  “After  the  War — What?” 
Mr.  Tumulty  chose  portions  here  and  there  with 
which  to  entertain  his  callers.  The  sentences  read 
did  not  touch  on  the  question  of  suffrage,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  women  have  been  useful  in  the  war, 
and  will  probably  have  their  share  of  the  burdens 
of  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Tumulty  asked  Miss  Lucy  Branham  about 
her  experiences  at  Occoquan,  and  shook  his  head 
over  the  tale  she  told.  The  Secretary  said  that 
it  was  his  experience  that  any  time  a  man  had 
too  much  power  he  was  likely  to  become  auto¬ 
cratic,  “especially  a  man  in  a  petty  position,”  he 
added. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Tumulty’s  courtesy  that 
the  interviews  with  the  cabinet  members  were 
arranged. 

SECRETARY  Baker  has  frequently  stated  his 
faith  in  suffrage.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had 
permitted  the  Woman’s  Party  to  quote  him 
as  being  in  favor  of  national  suffrage.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  insisted  that  the  “pickets  harmed  the 
cause,”  “though  not  as  much  as  some  people  may 
say,”  he  added,  but,  like  many  other  men  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  he  has  found  disapproval  of  the  pickets  a 
convenient  barrage  behind  which  to  advance  to  a 
national  suffrage  position.  “Of  course  I  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  pickets,  but  I  have  always  believed 
in  the  amendment,”  is  a  remark  frequently  heard 
in  Washington,  as  the  date  of  the  suffrage  vote 
approaches. 

Mr.  Baker  assured  the  suffragists  that  he  was 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  further  a  suf¬ 
frage  victory.  It  would  be  improper,  he  said,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  for  him  to  urge  the 
President  to  take  any  action,  or  to  discuss  the 
suffrage  question  with  him. 

“The  agitation  in  the  states  for  all  these  years 
has  been  a  wonderful  education  for  the  women,” 
the  Secretary  of  War  pointed  out.  “Now  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  ready  for  the  amendment.” 

Mr.  Baker  also  inspected  the  prison  pins,  with 
evident  interest.  “I  don’t  object  to  the  prison 
pins,”  he  commented,  “but  I  disapprove  of  the 
picketing.” 

Nobody  pointed  out  that  without  picketing  the 
pins  might  be  difficult  of  achievement,  though  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  pins  were  an  afterthought, 
and  were  not  the  object  sought  by  the  White 
House  sentinels. 

THE  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shook  hands 
with  his  callers,  and  then  began  to  tell  them 
about  the  war.  As  all  readers  of  the  daily 
press  know,  Mr.  McAdoo  has  been  burdened 
with  a  great  many  responsibilities  since  war  was 
declared,  and  he  enumerated  many  of  them.  He 
added  that  the  war  had  brought  him  great  per¬ 
sonal  anxiety,  because  he  has  three  sons  in  the 
service.  Mrs.  Scott  observed  that  her  only  son 
is  also  in  uniform,  and  pointed  out  that  though 


she  is  called  upon  for  war  service  and  sacrifice, 
she  had  no  voice  in  the  making  of  the  war  and 
now  has  none  in  its  conduct.  Mr.  McAdoo  re¬ 
sumed  his  discussion  of  the  immense  burden  of 
work  and  responsibility  resting  upon  him  and  his 
department.  He  then  said  that  he  was  sorry  he 
hadn’t  a  longer  time  to  talk  with  the  ladies,  but 
he  had  an  important  engagement,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  once,  and  must  be  excused. 

“If  you  are  going  to  see  the  President,  it  would 
be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  mention  the  federal 
amendment  to  him,  and  urge  him  to  support  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Hooker. 

Mr.  McAdoo  did  not  comment  upon  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  said  that  he  had  “always  believed  in  suf¬ 
frage,”  and  that  he  was  “constantly  working  for 
it  privately.” 

LIKE  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  was  interested  in  the  prison 
pins,  and  repeatedly,  according  to  formula, 
said  that  he  did  not  “object  to  the  pins”  but  “dis¬ 
approved  of  the  picketing.” 

Months  ago,  however,  Mr.  Daniels  proved  him¬ 
self  the  friend  of  the  suffrage  pickets  when, 
after  several  of  the  August  riots,  he  issued  orders 
that  no  more  sailors  should  take  part  in  these 
demonstrations.  Previous  to  the  issuing  of  these 
orders,  sailors  in  uniform  had  been  the  ringlead¬ 
ers  in  knocking  down  girls  and  women,  destroy¬ 
ing  their  banners,  and  insulting  them  with  vile 
epithets.  After  Mr.  Daniels  issued  his  order,  the 
sailors,  marines  and  yeomen  contented  themselves 
with  destroying  banners,  and  left  the  physical 
violence  to  street  hoodlums  and  government 
clerks. 

Mrs.  Funk  was  the  spokesman  at  the  visit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  “We  have  come  to 
you  because  you  can  speak  for  us  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  because  you  can  influence  the  North 
Carolina  congressmen,”  she  told  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr. 
Daniels  was  most  cordial,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  deputation  left  that  they  realized  that  he  had 
not  promised  to  do  anything  for  suffrage.  “But 
I  hope  you  ladies  will  get  it,  any  way  you  can, 
and  the  quicker  the  better,”  he  said. 

“When  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says  he 
is  fighting  for  us  and  the  Secretary  of  Navy  says 
he  hopes  we’ll  win,  it  means  that  we  will  win,” 
said  Mrs.  Hooker  on  her  return  to  headquarters. 
“Cabinet  members  were  never  so  friendly  before. 
The  time  has  come  for  suffrage  for  American 
women,  and  the  Administration  leaders  recognize 
it.  While  we  fight  for  democracy  abroad,  this 
country  could  not  afford  a  reactionary  vote  in 
Congress.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  our 
allies.  The  Administration  has  led  on  all  other 
measures  of  progressive  legislation.  From  what 
we  have  heard  today,  I  believe  it  will  lead  in 
this  ....  and  now,  as  at  any  time  during 
the  last  five  years,  suffrage  will  pass  when  it  be¬ 
comes  an  Administration  measure.” 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE— SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.” 


THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
.Reported 

Favorably,  September  IS,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
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Action  in  the  New  Year 

HROUGHOUT  this  year  of  war,  American  women  with  clear  vision  and  un¬ 
remitting  zeal  have  held  steadfastly  to  their  own  struggle  for  the  political 
freedom  of  their  sex.  Undismayed  by  the  technical  demands  of  a  foreign 
war,  to  which  they  have  contributed  so  much  of  sacrifice  and  service,  they  have 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation. 

1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  falling 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


continued  to  reiterate  their  own  spiritual  demand.  And  by  this  insistence  women 
have  performed  for  this  country,  we  believe,  a  profound  service.  They  have  kept 
alive,  in  the  midst  of  patriotism,  the  end  of  patriotism.  They  have  forced  con¬ 
tinually  to  the  fore  in  American  consciousness  a  pure  American  ideal.  They  have 
asked  our  country  to  make  good  its  ideal  of  democracy,  primarily  for  the  sake  of 
woman,  but  more  fundamentally  that  it  may  realize  for  all  the  people  the  fullness 
of  its  own  conception.  They  have  insisted  that  the  nation  which  urges  upon  a 
world,  through  war,  the  standards  of  democracy,  shall  exemplify,  at  once,  its  faith 
in  democratic  standards. 

The  demand  of  American  women  expressed  through  these  months  of  war  is 
renewed  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  year.  And  it  is  because  her  American 
heredity,  her  education  and  her  personal  force  have  evolved  in  her  a  certain 
stamina  and  spirit  that  she  does  “demand.”  Seeing  as  clearly  as  her  revolutionary 
forefathers  the  requirements  of  justice,  feeling  with  native  sensitiveness  the  needs 
of  women  and  of  children,  foreseeing  the  immense  war  burdens  to  be  laid  upon 
her,  she  is  too  responsible  and  too  proud  to  ask  a  favor.  She  demands  a  right; 
she  demands  that  the  necessarily  protracted  process  of  national  enfranchisement 
be  set  in  motion — that  the  first  act  of  our  government  in  the  new  year  shall  be  the 
placing  of  the  stamp  of  sincerity  on  our  doctrines  of  democracy  by  making  our 
country  one  in  which  there  is  political  freedom  for  women  as  well  as  for  men. 
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Women  Voters  of  the  West  Demand  National  Freedom 

Speech  of  Anne  Martin  at  National  Advisory  Council  Conference,  December  7 


1WAS  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact 
when  I  started  West,  that  as  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony  said,  our  chief  difficulty  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  campaign  is  women. 

Our  chief  obstacle  to  success  is  the  fear  and 
timidity  in  the  hearts  of  women  themselves.  And 
it  devolved  upon  me,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  rouse 
them  out  of  that  fear  and  timidity  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  to  get  them  so  far  as  possible — even 
though  this  is  not  an  election  campaign — to  put 
principle  above  party  and  get  back  of  us  in  our 
work  for  the  national  amendment. 

I  found  that  it  was  easier  than  I  thought. 
Wherever  I  could  reach  people  in  audiences, 
wherever  we  could  reach  people  through  the 
press,  I  found  it  was  easier  than  I  had  believed  it 
to  be  to  rouse  women  out  of  this  fear  and  timidity 
of  their  own  hearts. 

I  was  told  on  every  hand  when  I  started 
through  these  Western  suffrage  states,  by  men  and 
women  both,  that  this  was  no  time  to  work  for 
the  national  amendment,  that  the  country  was 
at  war,  that  it  was  not  patriotic,  that  we  must 
wait,  that  we  must  be  submissive.  Many  women 
had  just  been  thinking  one  way,  and  as  I  told 
them,  without  casting  any  blame  upon  men  at 
all — they  were  simply  a  reflection  of  man’s 
psychology.  As  the  dominant  half  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  many  men  regard  women’s  affairs  as  un¬ 
important.  They  are  short-sighted  enough  to  see 
this  question  only  as  a  woman’s  question,  not  as 
a  great  human  question,  a  national,  a  world  ques¬ 
tion,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
always  been  the  dominant  half  of  the  human  race 
from  the  way  our  society  developed,  they  taught 
women  and  are  still  teaching  them  that  affairs 
they  regard  as  women’s  affairs  are  not  im¬ 
portant,  that  they  can  wait.  Men  trade  on  the 
traditional  humility  and  humbleness  and  self-for¬ 
getfulness  of  women.  And  that  is  why  women 
said  almost  everywhere,  to  begin  with,  that  this 
is  not  the  time,  that  we  must  wait. 

By  telling  them  the  story  of  the  picket  line  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  make  them  see  that 
liberty  has  never  been  won  by  waiting,  by  treading 
the  path  of  submission,  that  it  can  only  be  won  by 
agitation  and  pressure,  that  submission  has  always 
led  to  continued  submission  and  subjection  and 
defeat.  They  came  to  see  this  as  we  worked 
among  them. 

NOTHER  point  came  up,  which  I  remember 
discussing  last  with  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico.  Governor  Lindsay  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage,  that  he  saw  the  national 
suffrage  amendment  was  inevitable  but  that  this 
was  “not  the  time,’’  that  he  was  back  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  he  was  going  to  remain  back  of  him, 
and  that  this  agitation  of  ours  was  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  President  and  to  the  Government.  I 
was  aroused  at  this.  I  said  at  once  to  Governor 
Lindsay  that  that  is  not  our  problem.  If  our  agi¬ 
tation  for  democracy  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Government,  it  devolves  upon  the  Government  to 
remove  it. 


I  pointed  out  to  him  how  the  Administration  has 
dealt  with  other  embarrassing  situations  that  have 
developed  since  the  war  began.  We  found  ship¬ 
yard  strikes  taking  place  in  Seattle  and  in  San 
Francisco.  There  were  strikes  among  the  engi¬ 
neers  and  firemen  in  the  steel  yards  at  Gary,  In¬ 
diana,  as  I  went  through  there  in  September. 
There  have  been  strikes  among  the  copper  miners 
in  Arizona  and  among  the  telephone  operators  in 
San  Francisco.  And  what  happens  when  these 
strikes  occur?  Does  the  Government  waste  any 
time  in  calling  these  groups  that  are  striking  for 
shorter  working  hours,  for  better  working  condi¬ 
tions,  for  higher  wages — does  it  waste  a  moment 
of  time  in  calling  these  strikers  disloyal  and  un¬ 
patriotic  and  an  embarrassment?  Does  it  put 
them  in  jail?  No,  it  sends  a  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Adjustment  Board,  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Commission,  it  sends  the  Secretary  of  Labor  him¬ 
self,  out  to  these  Western  states  to  deal  with  the 
strikers,  to  give  hearings,  to  remove  the  embar¬ 
rassment  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  And  I  think 
I  made  Governor  Lindsay  see  quite  clearly  before 
I  left  him,  just  as  we  made  other  groups  through¬ 
out  the  trip  see  this  same  thing,  that  if  our  agita¬ 
tion  at  this  time  is  in  the  slightest  way  an  em¬ 
barrassment  to  the  Government  it  can  easily  re¬ 
move  the  difficulty  by  removing  the  grievance, 
and  that  this  would  take  merely  an  hour  of  the 
time  of  Congress.  ’ 

I  FOUND  less  and  less  belief  on  the  part  of 
women  voters  that  they  are  free  women.  I 
think  the  attitude  of  mind  of  women  voters 
toward  the  national  amendment,  toward  the 
incompleteness  of  their  own  state  enfranchise¬ 
ment  is  developing  rapidly.  I  know  that  one  or 
two  women,  when  I  first  reached  Colorado,  did 
say  that  they  were  free  women  because  they  could 
vote  in  their  own  state,  but  I  know  that  women 
voters  are  doing  more  and  more  thinking  for 
themselves.  They  realize  that  as  long  as  the 
women  of  twelve  states  only  are  fully  enfranchised 
and  women  are  in  effect,  if  not  literally,  classified 
with  the  insane  and  the  drunkards  and  the  crimi¬ 
nals  in  thirty-six  states,  the  women  of  twelve 
states  are  not  free  women.  As  long  as  that  stigma 
is  attached  in  anyway  to  the  women  of  thirty-six 
states,  or  to  one  woman  in  any  other  state,  that 
stigma  is  attached  to  the  women  of  the  twelve 
fully  enfranchised  states.  They  see  that  no 
woman  can  be  fully  free  until  all  the  women  of 
this  country  are  enfranchised  and  politically  free. 

I  think  that  President  Wilson’s  declaration  to 
the  New  York  suffragists  did  a  good  deal  to  make 
the  women  voters  think  in  a  different  way  about 
the  national  amendment.  They  are  realizing  more 
and  more  the  impossibility  of  amending  at  least 
twenty  state  constitutions.  I  took  great  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  to  them  that  President  Wilson 
when  he  was  a  professor  of  history,  just  a  very 
few  years  ago  at  Princeton,  wrote  a  good  many 
text-hooks  and  that  one  of  these  text-books  was 


called  The  State,  which  I  used  as  a  reference 
book  in  lectures  on  history  that  I  gave  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada;  and  that  as  a  student  of  con¬ 
stitutional  history,  even  though  we  had  not  taught 
him  this  fact,  President  Wilson  knows  that  twenty 
state  constitutions  are  practically  impossible  to 
amend. 

But  President  Wilson,  in  his  address  to  the 
New  York  suffragists  said,  in  effect,  that  though 
he  might  still  be  clinging  to  a  very  traditional 
view,  he  thought  each  state  should  settle  this 
question  for  itself,  but  he  thought  that  it  should 
be  done  quickly,  immediately.  President  Wilson 
knows  that  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  meets 
only  once  in  four  years,  yet  he  wants  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  state  of  Alabama  to  settle  this  ques¬ 
tion  immediately  for  itself !  In  his  own  state  of 
New  Jersey  when  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
once  submitted  and  fails  it  cannot  be  resubmitted 
for  five  years;  it  cannot  be  resubmitted  in  New 
Jersey  until  1920,  and  yet  he  wants  his  own  state 
of  New  Jersey  to  settle  this  question  immediately 
for  itself.  Women  voters  are  doing  more  think¬ 
ing  along  this  line  and  they  see  the  inconsistency 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  President’s  state  by  state 
position  as  regards  the  extension  of  suffrage 
to  the  women  of  the  country. 


THE  legislative  record  of  this  last  session  of 
Congress  has  given  them  a  good  deal  of  food 
for  thought.  They  can  not  believe  that  just 
because  they  have  the  right  to  vote  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  their  own  state  they  are  free  women.  Leg¬ 
islation  has  been  put  through  this  war  session  of 
Congress,  that  has  entered  the  very  doors  of  their 
homes,  that  affects  the  food  they  eat,  and 
when  they  shall  eat  it,  that  affects  the  clothes  they 
wear,  their  incomes,  the  books  and  newspapers 
which  they  are  allowed  to  read.  Now  that  na¬ 
tional  law  is  affecting  the  lives  and  homes  of 
every  man  and  woman  throughout  the  country, 
women  voters  are  seeing  the  effect  of  these  laws 
that  were  put  through  this  last  Congress  upon 
their  homes,  upon  themselves,  upon  their  children 
and  their  children’s  children  for  generations  to 
come.  Beginning  with  the  declaration  of  war 
message,  going  on  to  the  espionage  act,  to  the 
shipping  bills,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  bills,  to  the  war  tax  bills,  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  act,  the  food  administration  acts,  the  trading 
with  the  enemy  act,  I  used  to  ask  them  to  study 
the  vote  in  Congress  upon  these  measures.  I 
asked  them  what  influence  their  one  vote  for  their 
one  Congressman  which  they  were  entitled  to 
had  upon  the  vote  for  these  measures,  no  matter 
what  side  they  took  upon  them. 

They  saw  the  justice  of  this  viewpoint,  that  a 
nation  which  conscripts  the  sons  and  brothers  of 
women  by  national  act  should  enfranchise  its 
women  by  national  act,  and  that  a  President  who 
declares  for  conscription  of  the  sons  and  broth¬ 
ers  of  women  by  act  of  Congress,  should,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  women  of  the  country,  declare  for  the 
national  suffrage  amendment 
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NOW,  as  to  party  government,  I  think  they 
are  seeing  more  and  more  the  effect  of  party 
government  and  the  way  that  we  have  to 
use  party  government  in  order  to  get  the  amend¬ 
ment  through  Congress.  They  see  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  President,  not  so  much  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive,  as  the  Ruler  of  the  People,  but  as  the  leader 
of  his  party,  which  dominates  this  government 
today.  They  are  reading  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  and  they  see  how  party  government  works 
through  committees. 

I  always  emphasized  our  non-partisan  position 
to  these  audiences  because  of  a  point  which  came 
up  in  one  of  our  Salt  Lake  meetings.  I  referred, 
according  to  one  of  the  women  in  the  audience, 
to  President  Wilson  as  a  Democrat.  She  said 
she  didn’t  think  the  Woman’s  Party  was  non-par¬ 
tisan,  because  I  kept  calling  President  Wilson  a 
Democrat.  I  replied  that  I  hoped  she  regarded 
that  fact  as  no  reflection  upon  President  Wilson. 
It  is  always  very  important  to  make  clear  to 
women  voters’  audiences  that  if  there  were  a  Re¬ 
publican  President  and  Republican  Party  in  power 
in  the  House  and  Senate  we  would  be  holding 
the  Republican  President  and  then  the  Republican 
Party  in  power  responsible  just  as  we  must  hold 
the  Democratic  President  and  Party  in  power  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  action  upon  the  national  suffrage 
amendment. 

They  see  that  everything  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  as  the  head  of  the  party  in  power  that 
controls  legislation  and  the  conduct  of  legislation 
in  Congress.  .  They  see  that  we  are  really  not  a 
government,  ruled  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  the  text-books  used  to  say,  but  that  we 
are  governed  by  the  representatives  of  just  half 
the  people.  By  that  I  don’t  mean  the  men,  I 
mean  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  power, 
which  happens  to  be  the  Democratic  Party;  that 
the  Republicans  virtually  have  not  a  thing  to  say 
about  it. 

IT  was  easy  to  make  the  whole  thing  concrete  to 
them  by  showing  the  progress  of  the  national 
amendment  through  this  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress;  how  it  was  introduced  early  in  April  in 
both  houses,  and  referred  to  the  proper  commit¬ 
tees,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  and  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee; 
that  it  then  became  our  problem,  our  duty,  to 
lobby  members  of  both  those  committees  in  order 
to  get  a  speedy  and  favorable  report;  that  going 
to  the  Senate  Committee  we  found  that  there  were 
nine  members,  with  a  majority  of  Democrats  upon 
that  committee,  five  Democrats  and  four  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  a  Democratic  chairman,  Senator  Jones, 
of  New  Mexico.  The  Democratic  majority  on 
this  committee  had  the  power  to  control  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee,  absolutely.  I  told  them 
how  we  carried  on  a  vigorous  personal  lobby  of 
every  member  of  this  committee,  getting  women 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  that  we  could  reach 
to  come  and  see  every  member  of  it ;  how  we  car¬ 
ried  on  an  insistent  and  vigorous  nation-wide  let¬ 
ter  and  telegram  lobby  upon  every  member  of  this 


committee  to  get  a  speedy  and  favorable  report. 
We  had  every  reason  not  only  to  think,  but  to 
know,  that  there  were  hundreds  and  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  perhaps, 
millions,  throughout  the  country  demanding  a  re¬ 
port  of  that  amendment. 

We  went  to  the  chairman  and  asked  him  why 
the  amendment  was  not  reported.  He  said  the 
Administration  had  not  spoken,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  did  not  want  this  thing  acted  upon  this  ses¬ 
sion.  Here  was  the  single  will  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  opposing  the  will  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  and  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  country  to  have  this  important  measure,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  liberties  of  half  the  people  of  this 
country,  brought  out  of  committee,  favorably  re¬ 
ported  and  considered  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

In  the  House  the  same  situation  developed  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  had  twenty-one 
members,  twelve  Democrats,  nine  Republicans, 
and  a  Democratic  Chairman,  Mr.  Webb,  of  North 
Carolina.  I  told  them  of  the  letter  that  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  received  from  Mr.  Webb,  that  historic  letter. 
Mr.  Hopkins  wrote  urging  a  report  and  Mr.  Webb 
replied  to  Mr.  Hopkins  in  a  letter  which  showed 
just  how  party  government  works.  He  said  that  the 
Democratic  Party  in  caucus  early  in  April  had 
agreed  that  nothing  but  war  legislation  should  be 
considered  in  this  session  of  Congress,  and  such 
other  measures  as  the  President  might  from  time 
to  time  indicate,  that  the  Committee  was  ready  to 
act  and  act  quickly,  if  the  President  so 
desired,  but  that  he  had  not  yet  said  he  consid¬ 
ered  national  woman  suffrage  a  war  measure. 
Mr.  Webb  went  on  to  say  that  we  might  be  much 
better  spending  our  time  upon  converting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that 
suffrage  should  be  considered  a  war  measure,  than 
wasting  our  time  with  this  committee.  It  all  goes 
back  straight  to  the  will  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  regards  acting  upon  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

They  are  seeing  these  things  and  they  are  think¬ 
ing  about  these  things  and  they  are  responding, 
in  a  very  vigorous  way  to  our  appeal  to  bring 
pressure  upon  their  congressmen,  to  bring  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  President  to  put  this  amendment 
through  this  session  of  Congress. 

WE  can  judge  the  response  of  the  West  from 
the  fact  that  we  stirred  up  the  party  in  power 
considerably  in  some  of  these  states.  In  the 
Northwest  the  head  of  the  Democratic  Woman’s 
Bureau  came  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  in  the  Public  Library  the  night  before  we 
held  our  meeting.  She  had  eighty  people  there 
and  we  had  four  hundred  at  our  meeting  the  next 
night.  She  was  called  away  from  a  Liberty  Loan 
tour  in  the  Southwest  to  come  up  to  Portland  to 
hold  that  meeting  and  then  to  go  back  over  the 
route  that  we  had  just  covered  through  the 
Northwestern  states  to  make  speeches  to  the 
women,  to  show  that  President  Wilson’s  suffrage 
record  was  all  that  it  should  be. 


We  found  other  evidences  of  the  fact  that  we 
bothered  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  in  Portland,  Oregon,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Esterly,  was  greatly  concerned  over  the 
Administration’s  treatment  of  the  pickets.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  uttering  a  strong 
protest;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee;  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
me,  which  he  authorized  me  to  publish.  This  has 
appeared  in  The  Suffragist.  He  said  that  he 
listened  with  shame  and  indignation  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  pickets  and  that 
imprisoning  honorable  women  was  not  only 
wrong  but  bad  politics,  as  it  was  sure  to  alienate 
voters  from  the  party  practicing  it. 

In  Boise,  Idaho,  we  found  that  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  spoken  there  the 
night  before  and  had  decided  to  stay  over  a 
day  and  hold  another  meeting  at  the  very  hour 
we  held  ours.  We  had  an  excellent  meeting. 

I  WAS  followed  by  secret  service  men  for  a 
good  part  of  the  way.  They  came  to  our 
meeting  in  Portland.  I  had  a  stenographer 
there  to  take  notes  in  order  to  be  prepared  if 
they  thought  my  remarks  about  the  Administra¬ 
tion  were  seditious,  but  the  officers  stamped  out  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting  just  as  they  had  stamped 
in,  and  nothing  happened. 

In  California  the  situation  grew  warmer  and 
warmer,  however.  In  San  Francisco  I  know  that 
the  secret  service  people  were  active.  But  we 
held  an  excellent  meeting  in  the  Saint  Francis 
Hotel  and  nothing  happened.  They  tried  to  get  a 
judge  in  Oakland  to  issue  an  injunction  prohib¬ 
iting  the  meeting,  but  it  was  not  done  and  we 
held  a  most  successful  meeting  there. 

When  I  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  I  was  told  be¬ 
fore  we  had  even  been  able  to  have  breakfast, 
that  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  was  waiting  to  see  me.  He  said  that  he  was 
Mr.  Mills  and  that  he  had  been  sent  by  his  chief 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  there  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  They  had  agreed  on  account  of  wires  that 
had  been  received  about  my  speech — I  tried  to 
find  out  which  speech  it  was  and  where — that  no 
meeting  should  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  I  told 
him  that  we  still  had  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
free  assembly  in  this  country,  and  that  he  had  no 
right,  even  as  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  to  prevent  a  meeting.  His  only  duty  in 
the  matter  was  to  attend  the  meeting  and  to  ar¬ 
rest  me  if  I  said  anything  seditious,  after  I  had 
spoken.  He  tried  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
manager  of  the  hotel  to  prevent  the  meeting,  after 
he  saw  that  we  were  determined  to  go  on  and 
hold  it,  but  the  manager  of  the  hotel  believed  in 
free  speech  and  the  right  of  free  assemblage,  and 
we  held  one  of  the  most  thrilling  meetings  that 
took  place  on  the  whole  journey  through  the 
West.  There  were  over  seven  hundred  women 
there;  there  were  a  lot  of  men  there,  too;  and  the 
secret  service  men,  who  were  going  about  the 
corridor  in  the  back  of  the  ballroom  while  I  was 
speaking,  trying  their  best  to  break  up  the  meet¬ 
ing. 
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A  little  group  of  Democratic  women  sat  in  the 
back,  who  were  in  constant  touch  with  the  se¬ 
cret  service  men.  These  men  told  them  to  come 
forward  to  make  a  motion  at  a  certain  time  to 
interrupt  me,  and  that  they  would  back  them  up 
in  the  motion  and  would  see  that  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 

I  was  telling  the  story  of  the  pickets  and  the 
conditions  in  prison  and  the  treatment  of  Miss 
Paul,  when  a  woman  stepped  forward  (This 
thing  was  getting  over,  and  they  thought  it  was 
time  to  stop  it)  and  said:  “Madame  Chairman, 
in  the  name  of  President  Wilson,  I  move  that 
this  meeting  now  adjourn.” 

I  paused  for  just  a  moment  at  this  interruption, 
but  our  chairman,  Mrs.  Baruch,  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  woman.  Then  came  shouts  of  “Throw 
them  out !” 

We  didn’t  want  anything  of  that  sort,  of  course. 
I  went  right  on  and  we  had  absolute  control  of 
the  meeting.  At  the  same  moment  a  secret  serv¬ 
ice  man  stepped  forward  and  said:  “Miss  Mar¬ 
tin,  you  have  attacked  the  President  long  enough; 
you  have  talked  for  over  an  hour;  you  must  stop 
now.”  I  said  that  I  was  merely  telling  facts; 
that  President  Wilson  must  stand  upon  his  record 
and  that  I  proposed  to  finish  my  speech.  You  can 
do  anything  when  you  have  your  audience  with 


FOR  one  who,  for  years,  has  lived  in  a  state 
that,  as  we  say,  “grants”  equal  suffrage  to 
women,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  talk  of 
those  benighted  Americans  that  still  consider  po¬ 
litical  equality  something  to  be  scorned  and  re¬ 
sisted. 

Some  of  them  become  indignant  when  they 
speak  of  the  picketing  done  by  the  women  in 
Washington.  They  regard  it  as  “bullying.” 

Well,  in  a  way,  they  are  right.  Picketing  has 
very  unpleasant  aspects.  It  would  obviously  be 
bullying  if  it  were  not  resistance  to  bullying.  It 
has  taken  the  women  a  great  many  years  to  resist 
the  political  bullying  they  have  endured. 

One  woman,  an  anti-suffragist,  has  denounced 
those  picketing  women  as  “unladylike”  and  “vul¬ 
gar.”  Their  behavior  is  not  such  as  the  old- 
fashioned  lady  could  approve.  And  it  is  what  is 
often  called  vulgar.  But  there  are  worse  things 
in  the  world  than  vulgarity.  One  is  tyranny. 
Wars  are  not  fought  against  vulgarity.  But  many 
a  war  has  been  fought  against  tyranny,  including 
the  present  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

HAVE  the  women  really  gained  anything  by 
their  belligerent  methods?  They  have. 
They  have  seen  public  sentiment  changing 
in  their  favor.  Even  the  President  has  become 
more  friendly  and  conciliatory. 

He  has  been  placed  in  a  position  of  singular 
awkwardness.  Some  of  the  women  arrested  for 
picketing  were  either  his  personal  friends  or 


you — it  was  with  us.  I  went  on  and  finished  the 
speech,  and  resolutions  of  protest  went  through 
with  a  big  majority.  It  was  a  splendid  meeting. 

After  it  was  over,  the  same  secret  service  man 
stepped  up  to  me,  after  working  his  way  through 
the  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  said:  “I  understand 
you  are  going  to  make  this  same  speech  tomor¬ 
row  in  San  Diego.  I  advise  you  not  to  do  it.”  1 
told  him  that  if  he  wished  to  have  any  further 
communication  with  me,  he  must  present  it  in  an 
official  way,  and  that  he  could  arrest  me  at  San 
Diego,  if  I  said  anything  seditious.  I  was  tired 
of  being  followed  about  by  that  sort  of  whisper¬ 
ing  campaign,  with  nothing  official  or  open  about 
it 

In  Arizona  they  followed  us  up.  In  Bisbee  the 
chief  of  police  called  on  me  and  told  me  we 
couldn’t  hold  our  meeting  there.  He  said  that  he 
had  reports  about  other  meetings,  that  he  knew 
we  had  certain  things  to  say  about  President  Wil¬ 
son  and  that  a  street  meeting  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  place.  I  told  him  that  there  was 
no  attack  in  any  way  upon  President  Wilson,  that 
the  speech  was  a  mere  recital  of  facts — but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  worst  attack  you  can  make  upon 
President  Wilson  and  the  Administration  is  to 
tell  the  facts.  We  held  our  meeting  that  night  at 
the  hotel  in  Bisbee. 


The  Picket 

By  John  D.  Barry 

friends  of  his  friends.  Some  of  them  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  prominent  families.  Their  prominence 
made  the  situation  very  distressing.  It  is  almost 
intolerable  to  think  of  prominent  people  in  jail, 
associated  with  people  not  at  all  prominent.  And 
refined,  highly  cultivated  women,  too. 

I  recently  talked  with  one  of  these  women  who 
were  pardoned  by  the  President  a  few  weeks  ago. 
As  a  member  of  a  prominent  family,  she  had  led 
the  kind  of  life  known  as  “sheltered.”  But, 
though  she  has  been  sheltered  from  privation, 
though  she  has  always  had  comforts  and  luxuries, 
she  had  not  been  sheltered  from  ideas. 

She  is  a  fine,  self-respecting,  frank-eyed,  out¬ 
spoken  young  woman;  but,  in  her  family,  she  is 
like  the  ugly  duckling.  They  don’t  say,  as  old- 
fashioned  people  used  to  do,  that  they  can’t  un¬ 
derstand  where  she  gets  those  ideas.  They  know. 
She  gets  them  from  books  by  such  writers  as 
Shaw,  Wells,  Galsworthy,  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine 
and  Jane  Addams;  from  such  periodicals  as  The 
Survey,  Pearson’s,  The  Masses,  The  New  Re¬ 
public  and  The  Literary  Digest.  She  also  gets 
them  from  other  women  like  herself  and  from 
men  who  are  doing  things  in  the  world,  making 
trouble,  for  the  most  part. 

She  told  me  that  she  and  her  colleagues  were 
furious  when,  after  long  parleying  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  President  Wilson  finally  sent  the 
pardon.  The  women  actually  wanted  to  stay  in 
prison  and  serve  their  sentences.  But  they  were 
told  that  if  they  didn’t  go  they  would  be  put  out. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  situation,  making  the 
law  ridiculous,  taking  all  the  majesty  out  of  it? 


AS  to  the  present  situation  and  the  future,  1 
think  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
party  in  power  is  going  to  put  through  the 
amendment  at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Democrats  will  be  short-sighted 
enough  to  compel  us  to  go  into  another  election 
campaign.  In  view  of  the  war  problems  it  would 
be  too  complicated.  This  is  a  troublesome  mat¬ 
ter  that  they  have  to  get  rid  of,  this  agitation  for 
the  national  suffrage  amendment.  They  know, 
with  8,000,000  women,  or  more,  voting  in  con¬ 
gressional  elections,  that  national  suffrage  will  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  next  election,  that  we 
have  the  situation  in  our  own  hands.  We  have 
the  numbers  and  the  spirit  among  the  women  vo¬ 
ters. 

The  women  voters  are  responding  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers,  more  and  more  firmly,  on  behalf  of 
the  national  suffrage  amendment.  If  unhappily 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  has  to  go  into  an¬ 
other  campaign,  it  will  be  a  different  campaign 
from  the  last  one.  Then  we  had  to  go  out  and 
appeal  to  the  women  voters:  now  women  voters 
are  demanding  the  immediate  passage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  suffrage  amendment,  not  only  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  justice  to  the  disfranchised  women  of  the 
country,  but  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  the  most  hopeful  factor  in  the 
situation  that  lies  before  us. 


“Did  you  find  the  experience  interesting?”  I 
asked. 

“It  was  very  unpleasant,”  she  replied,  quietly. 
“We  thought  we  ought  to  be  treated  as  political 
offenders.  But  they  put  us  in  prison  clothes  and 
they  set  us  to  work  at  sewing  with  some  of  the 
vilest  kinds  of  women.  We  didn’t  mind  their  be¬ 
ing  vile  so  much.  But  we  did  mind  their  being 
diseased.  We  were  afraid  of  being  infected.” 

“How  was  the  food?” 

“Dreadful.  But  we  could  get  along.” 

When  this  girl  went  home  she  was  received 
with  tears  by  her  family.  They  expected  her  to 
go  to  bed  at  once  and  to  be  nursed.  But  she  went 
about  her  affairs  as  usual,  thinner  but  otherwise 
the  same  as  she  had  been  before. 

Meeting  her  reminded  me  of  a  saying  often  on 
the  lips  of  a  man  who  has  had  two  wives:  “It’s 
a  mistake  to  think  of  women  as  weak,  delicate 
creatures.  They  are  not.  They  are  built  to  stand 
hardships.” 

WE  are  changing  our  ideas  about  women. 
And  they  are  changing  their  ideas  about 
themselves. 

Soon  we  shall  wonder  that  there  should  have 
been  such  a  struggle  on  political  equality.  It  will 
seem  unreal. 

Meanwhile,  the  women  will  be  marching  on  to¬ 
ward  the  juster,  humaner,  happier  world  that  we 
are  all  more  or  less  vaguely  looking  forward  to, 
the  world  that  the  mass  of  men  of  the  past  de¬ 
rided  as  chimerical. — From  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Journal,  October  10. 
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South  Carolina  Women  Join  National  Woman’s  Party 


THAT  Southern  women  in  increasing  numbers 
are  putting  their  forces  into  the  active  fight 
for  federal  suffrage  was  proved  again  on 
December  4,  as  the  past  months  have  so  often 
proved  it,  when  many  members  of  the  Charleston 
Equal  Suffrage  League  formed  the  First  Congres¬ 
sional  District  branch  of  the  South  Carolina 
branch  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

The  question  of  turning  its  organization  over  to 
the  Woman’s  Party,  put  up  to  the  Charleston 
Equal  Suffrage  League  by  some  of  the  members 
who  felt  that  the  old  educational  method  of 
working  for  suffrage  is  out-grown  brought  out 
how  strongly  the  career  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  has  taken  hold  of  the  imaginations  of 
Southern  women  and  with  what  keen  political 
vision  they  are  joining  it.  Miss  Susan  P.  Frost, 
president  of  the  League  since  its  formation,  ex¬ 
plained  her  support  of  the  young  and  virile 
branch  of  the  suffrage  movement  in  this  country, 
which  brought  the  suffrage  question  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  planted  it  before  the  Administration, 
enlisted  the  voting  women  as  a  lever  on  Congress, 
and  in  five  years  made  the  amendment  a  fore¬ 
most  political  issue.  The  resolution  for  changing 


the  organization  drew  a  close  vote,  but  was  lost, 
a  two-thirds  vote  being  needed. 

AT  once  the  league  members  in  favor  of  the 
change  withdrew  from  the  League  and 
formed  the  First  Congressional  District 
Branch.  Miss  Frost,  president  of  the  League,  and 
Miss  Carrie  Pollitzer,  secretary,  resigned  from  the 
Franchise  League  for  this  purpose.  The  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  was  held  that  same  evening.  Of¬ 
ficers  were  elected,  and  a  telegram  sent  President 
Wilson  and  Representative  Richard  Whaley  tell¬ 
ing  them  of  the  new  Woman’s  Party  branch  and 
asking  their  support  for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment. 

These  officers  were  elected:  Miss  Susan  P. 
Frost,  chairman;  Mrs.  Edward  Mclver,  first  vice- 
chairman;  Miss  Marie  Baker,  second  vice  chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  A.  Johnston  Buist,  recording  secre¬ 
tary;  Miss  Rachel  Whaley  Hanckel,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary;  Miss  Marianne  Paul,  treasurer. 

After  Miss  Susan  P.  Frost  took  the  chair  she 
said,  “I  am  proud  that  we,  as  the  First  Congres¬ 
sional  District  branch  of  the  South  Carolina 
branch  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  will  be 


able  to  lend  our  moral  support  to  those  coura¬ 
geous  Washington  women  who  have  worked 
steadfastly  for  suffrage,  headed  straight  for  an 
ideal.  They  have  kept  the  clear  vision  of  suffrage 
throughout,  and  have  worked  with  singleness  of 
purpose  for  the  passage  of  a  federal  amendment 
enfranchising  all  American  women.  It  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  identified  with  them  and  to  call  our¬ 
selves  members  of  the  South  Carolina  branch  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party.” 

Among  the  many  representative  Charleston 
women  in  the  new  organization  are  Miss  Estelle 
McBee,  Mrs.  R.  Dewar  Bacot,  Miss  Sophie 
Brown,  Mrs.  Charles  Simmons,  Mrs.  Belmer,  Mrs. 
Meyer  Frank,  Mrs.  Ansley  D.  Cohen,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hanckel,  Miss  Mabel  L.  Pollizer,  Miss  Sadie 
Workman,  Miss  Nina  Ottolengui,  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Belmer,  Mrs.  Harry  Boggs,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Grimke,  Mrs.  Bentham  Simons,  Miss  Anita  L. 
Pollitzer. 

Miss  Frost  was  elected  one  of  the  five  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of 
the  Woman’s  Party,  which  organized  at  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  Conference  held  at  Headquarters 
in  December. 


Solidarity 

By  Paula  Jacobi 

Speech  Made  at  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Picket  Prisoners,  December  8 


IT  WAS  two  days  before  Thanksgiving.  We 
were  to  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the  prison  yard, 
when  the  matron  arbitrarily  announced,  “You’ll 
have  to  stay  out  two  hours.  If  you  go  out,  you 
stay  out.”  We  concluded  that  air  was  essential 
and  trusted  to  the  gods  to  get  back.  After 
about  fifteen  minutes  we  knocked  at  the  barred 
doors  and  secured  admission.  As  we  reached  our 
tier  of  the  cage  we  saw  Miss  Burns  standing  at 
one  side  of  the  long  table  and  a  group  of  intense, 
expectant  pickets  who  had  not  gone  out  were 
around  her.  We  hurried  to  them  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  gathered  that  a  court  order  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  dismissing  some  of  us  from  jail  I 
What  did  it  mean?  Miss  Burns’  face  was 
troubled  as  she  tried  to  grasp  the  situation.  Why 
were  some  of  us  freed  and  others  detained?  Was 
the  order  legitimate?  Were  we  to  be  spirited 
back  to  the  horrors  of  Occoquan,  where,  under 
the  publicity  we  had  given  his  treatment,  Whitta¬ 
ker  would  be  more  vicious  in  his  revenge  than 
he  had  yet  been?  Did  the  dismissal  from  jail 
mean  capitulation  to  the  hunger-strikers’  effort  to 
force  the  authorities  to  recognize  us  as  political 
prisoners  ? 

MY  heart  beat  so  violently  it  actually  hurt 
Up  to  this  time  I  had  felt  comparatively 
strong,  but  at  this  moment — after  the  re¬ 
peated  picketing— after  the  farce  of  the  trials— 
after  the  demoralizing  night  in  the  detention  house 


— after  the  exhausting  day  of  waiting  in  court  to 
learn  the  final  decision,  and  the  unspeakable  ride 
in  the  Black  Maria — the  horror  of  Whittaker’s 
Sadistic  orgy  at  Occoquan,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
next  move  there — after  the  excitement  of  the  trial 
at  Alexandria  and  the  offer  and  refusal  of  our 
freedom  there — and  the  final  deportation  to  the 
Washington  jail  with  its  negro  prostitutes  and 
suffrage  prisoners  separated  by  only  thin  parti¬ 
tions — after  seven  and  a  half  days  of  hunger- 
striking  at  Occoquan,  broken  only  on  threat  of 
the  Occoquan  authorities  to  detain  us  from  the 
Alexandria  trial,  and  three  days  continuation  of 
this  strike  at  the  jail,  when  the  moment  of  forcible 
feeding  was  imminent,  when  the  night  before  I 
was  lying  faint  on  the  narrow  prison  cot  and  my 
cell  companion  had  whispered,  “Don’t  get  fright¬ 
ened— that  was  a  mouse  in  the  corner  of  the  cell 
a  moment  ago,  but  it’s  run  away,”  and  I  languidly 
answered,  “It  must  have  known  how  hungry  we 
are” — not  at  any  of  these  moments  had  I  quailed, 
but  now  it  had  arrived — breaking,  devastating — 
the  doors  were  to  be  open — we  were  to  be  free — 
I  would  escape  honorably! 

I  looked  at  Lucy  Burns’  face. 

“How  can  we  go  and  leave  anyone  behind?” 
She  scarcely  breathed  the  words  but  I  felt  the 
doors  closing  about  me. 

“How  can  we  tell  where  Alice  Paul  and  Rose 
Winslow  are?  We  must  stand  together.” 

The  doors  had  closed  again.  My  fate  was 
sealed.  We  had  felt  a  moment  ago  we  could  go 


no  further.  Now  through  Miss  Burns’  inspira¬ 
tion  we  again  stood  together  prepared  to  see  it 
through.  The  spirit  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  had  conquered.  The  solidarity  of  these 
women  gathered  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
Union — women  who  had  never  known  each  other 
before — they  now  stood  together  in  the  closest 
unity  for  a  common  cause. 

“How  do  we  know  where  Alice  Paul  is?”  reit¬ 
erated  Miss  Burns  to  the  attendant. 

“She  is  turned  out  of  the  hospital  just  as  you’re 
turned  out  of  the  jail,”  the  woman  answered. 

BUT  we  weren’t  turned  out  We  sat  on  our 
suit-cases  and  waited.  We  weren’t  turned 
out  until  we  saw  Miss  Amidon,  who  had  come 
from  our  Headquarters,  and  until  we  knew  the 
court  order  was  authentic  and  that  Miss  Paul  and 
all  the  other  hunger-strikers  were  free.  The  re¬ 
calcitrant  ones,  those  which  were  a  problem  and 
which  the  authorities  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with,  were  free;  the  rest  of  our  prisoners  were  to 
be  dismissed  the  following  day ! 

This  was  the  last  admission  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  situation 
any  more  than  they  did  when  they  gave  us  three 
days,  or  thirty  days,  or  six  months  for  the  same 
act.  Under  no  statute  could  it  be  called  an  of¬ 
fense. 

So  we  went  forth  and  a  day  later  we  were  all 
outside  the  jail,  but  more  than  ever  we  realized 
that  we  were  not  free. 
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National  Party  Tours  New  England  and  Middle  West 

Before  the  Vote 


Mrs  Abby  Scott  Baker  with  Two  of  Her  Sons,  Officers  in  Army  and  Navy 


INTO  the  week  before  the 
tenth  of  January,  when  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  will 
probably  be  taken,  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  will  crowd  as 
many  meetings  as  possible  to  stir 
the  country  further  to  the  crisis 
for  suffrage,  and  will  bring  all 
possible  pressure  on  Congress 
from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Mrs.  Abby  Scott  Baker,  na¬ 
tional  press  chairman  of  the 
Party,  sets  out  from  headquar¬ 
ters  this  week  for  a  tour  of  the 
Middle  West.  She  speaks  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  on  January  4th,  at 
a  meeting  arranged  by  the  Ohio 
state  chairman,  Mrs.  Valentine 
Winters;  and  in  Chicago  on  the 
5th,  where  Miss  Ella  Abeel,  Illi¬ 
nois  chairman,  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe,  na¬ 
tional  organizer,  has  been  at 
work  with  the  state  branch  of 
the  Party  since  the  middle  of 
December,  Mrs.  Baker  will  speak 
at  a  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th;  and  a  state  conference 
will  follow  the  next  morning. 

While  in  Des  Moines  Mrs.  Ba¬ 
ker  will  speak  also  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Chapel,  and  at  a  luncheon 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  the  9th  at  a  meeting  and  con¬ 
ference  in  Sioux  City,  Mrs. 

Baker  will  sum  up  for  Iowa 
women  the  campaign  for  the 
amendment  that  this  session  of  Congress  is  bring¬ 
ing  to  a  crisis. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  11th,  Mrs.  Baker  will 
stop  in  Detroit  for  a  meeting  of  Michigan  women 
arranged  by  Mrs.  J.  Nelson  Whittemore,  Michi¬ 
gan  state  chairman,  ending  here  her  Middle  West¬ 
ern  campaign  among  the  women  whose  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  national  suffrage  is  steadily  mounting. 

DURING  this  week  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  will  travel 
through  all  the  New  England  states  for  a 
last  rally  of  federal  suffrage  support  before  the 
vote  is  taken. 

On  the  third  a  meeting  has  been  arranged  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  by  Miss  Mildred 
Glines,  state  chairman.  Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett, 
member  of  the  national  advisory  council  from 
Connecticut,  will  speak  as  well.  After  a  day  in 
New  York  for  the  Carnegie  Hall  meeting,  Miss 
Vernon  will  go  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  Mrs. 
Robert  Treat  Whitehouse  is  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments;  on  the  6th  she  will  speak  in  Vermont; 
on  the  7th  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire; 


on  the  8th  in  Boston;  and  on  the  9th  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

THE  Wisconsin  branch  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Miss  Ada  James,  is  actively  at  work 
in  many  parts  of  the  state  to  arouse  public 
feeling  during  these  last  two  weeks.  A  national 
organizer  will  go  out  from  headquarters  to  help 
them.  In  Washington  Miss  Mary  Burt  Messer, 
of  Menomie,  Wisconsin,  has  been  lobbying  all  the 
congressmen  from  the  state.  Miss  Messer,  form¬ 
erly  an  organizer  for  the  New  York  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Party,  will  help  in  the  state  work  when 
she  goes  back  and  will  organize  a  Congressional 
District  branch  in  Menomie. 

COLORADO  is  hard  at  work  making  the 
solid  support  of  its  delegation  in  Congress 
for  the  amendment  count  and  bringing  pres¬ 
sure  to  bear  on  its  men  to  work  in  Congress  for 
a  big  victory.  Mrs.  Bertha  Fowler,  state  chair¬ 
man,  and  Dr.  Spencer,  released  picket  prisoner, 
are  planning  meetings  throughout  the  state. 
Miss  Alice  Henkle,  national  organizer,  will 


spend  three  months  from  the 
first  of  the  year  doing  intensive 
work  in  Denver,  under  Dr.  Mar¬ 
garet  Long,  First  Congressional 
District  chairman.  The  Colorado 
branch  has  raised  the  money  for 
this  work.  Utah,  too,  has  raised 
money  to  pay  for  an  organizer 
from  the  first  of  the  year.  And 
Massachusetts  will  have  Miss 
Ruth  Small  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary  in  charge  of  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Boston,  and  Miss  Iris 
Calderhead,  national  organizer, 
at  work  through  the  state. 

IN  Maryland  Miss  Gladys 
Greiner  and  Miss  Lucy 
Branham,  national  organi¬ 
zers,  are  working  and  speaking 
in  the  district  of  Representative 
Mudd,  Republican,  to  crystallize 
suffrage  support  and  prove  to 
him  that  his  constituents  want 
the  amendment.  They  are  hope¬ 
ful  of  winning  his  support  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  is  taken. 

Tht  Pennsylvania  branch  has _ 

started  monthly  luncheons  and 
meetings  to  keep  its  members  in 
closest  touch  with  the  legislative 
situation  this  important  winter. 
The  luncheons  will  be  held  in  the 
Art  Alliance — the  first  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12th,  at  which  the  speaker 
will  be  Miss  Anne  Martin.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements  for  these  meetings 
is  Miss  Harriet  Dulles;  and  Miss 
Mary  Ingham  and  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein  are 
its  members. 

EVERYWHERE  the  pickets  who  have  gone 
out  from  Washington  after  serving  prison 
sentences  are  carrying  the  story  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  situation  more  and  more  widely  over  the 
country  and  arousing  stronger  and  stronger  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment  in  iirb- 
session  of  Congress.  The  amazement  and  indig¬ 
nation  they  have  aroused  with  the  facts  in  liberty- 
loving  people  everywhere  has  had  an  enormous 
effect  in  forcing  the  Administration  to  the  steps 
it  has  already  taken.  This  factor  in  the  situation 
will  not  be  allowed  to  die  down  until  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  put  through  Congress. 

On  January  4th  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City, 
a  great  picket  mass  meeting  will  rally  suffrage 
support  in  New  York  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns  will  be  chairman  of  this  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  Miss  Maud 
Younger,  Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Miss  Rose  Wins¬ 
low  and  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone  will  speak. 


Comments  of  the  Press 


They  Know  It 

THE  record  which  Representatives  and  Sena¬ 
tors  shall  make  in  the  present  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  do.  with  the  political  complexion  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  succeeding  Congress.  Next  Novem¬ 
ber  a  full  House  of  Representatives  and  thirty 
Senators  are  to  be  elected.  The  last  session  of 
the  present  Congress  will  not  begin  until  a  month 
after  the  election  in  1918,  so  that  partisan,  as  well 
as  individual,  claims  on  the  favor  of  the  elector¬ 
ate  will  have  to  be  based  on  the  achievements  of 
the  next  few  months  in  the  national  legislature. — 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  December  15. 

From  the  West 

TATE  by  state  the  women  have  won  twelve 
states  for  full  suffrage.  Thirty-six  remain 
to  be  won  in  which  there  is  either  partial  suf¬ 
frage  or  none  at  all.  These  thirty-six  should  be 
swept  into  a  union  of  enfranchised  men  and 
women  by  national  amendment. 

Full  suffrage  for  all  the  states  is  inevitable  in 
time.  Nobody  any  longer  doubts  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  cause  throughout  America.  Oppo¬ 
sition  is  now  the  mere  struggle  of  a  rear  guard  of 
reactionaries  covering  a  retreat. 

It  is  unfair  to  ask  that  the  women  shall  con¬ 
tinue  this  state-by-state  warfare  for  justice.  It  is 
an  unreasonable  demand  for  the  exercise  of  her¬ 
culean  efforts  at  immense  cost.  The  New  York 
campaign,  that  ended  in  victory,  was  made  at  an 
expense  of  $700,000.  There  are  better  uses  for 
that  money  now,  better  uses  for  the  energy  and 
time  which  cannot  be  calculated  in  dollars,  than 
fighting  battles  against  stubborn  prejudice,  in¬ 
trenched  vice  and  the  dying  liquor  traffic  for  a 
piecemeal  victory  that  an  enlightened  nation 
should  concede  without  further  argument. — Den¬ 
ver  (Colorado)  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

How  the  Wind  Blows 

EMBERS  of  Congress  who  used  to  dodge 
into  their  committee  rooms  when  they  saw 
a  suffrage  lobbyist  in  the  distance  stopped 
members  of  the  Woman’s  Party  in  the  corridors 
of  the  Capitol  today  to  assure  them  that  suffrage 
was  going  to  pass. 

Senator  Wadsworth  seems  to  be  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  delegation  who  intends  to 
vote  against  the  suffrage  amendment  when  it 
reaches  the  Senate,  and,  according  to  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Whittemore,  of  Detroit,  who  interviewed  him 
today,  he  does  not  look  upon  th“  deed  or  its  effect 
on  his  political  future  in  New  York  with  unmixed 
feelings. 


"He  looked  rather  green  over  it,  but  he  said 
he  was  opposed,”  Miss  Whittemore  reported  when 
she  returned  from  the  Capitol  to  the  suffrage 
headquarters. 

Among  the  senators  who  have  returned  to 
Washington  converted  to  the  federal  amendment 
are  Vardanian,  of  Mississippi,  and  Gore,  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Members  who  voted  “no”  in  1915  are  non¬ 
committal  now,  heartily  in  favor,  or  "favorably 
inclined.” 

"A  gentleman  from  Missouri  met  me  in  the 
hall,”  reported  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  of  New  York, 
“and  took  the  trouble  to  stop  and  tell  me  he  was 
pretty  sure  we’d  have  the  Missouri  delegation 
with  us.” — Philadelphia  North  American,  Dec.  2. 

Free  and  Equal 

N  November  6,  1917,  the  men  of  New  York 
state,  by  ballot,  agreed  that  the  women  of 
this  state  had  the  right  to  vote  on  all  issues, 
on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality  with  other  enfran¬ 
chised  adult  citizens.  With  one  bold  and  noble 
motion  of  their  voting  arm,  they  doubled  the  free 
population  of  this  spectacular  state. 

Hencefore  in  the  Empire  State  not  only  “all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,”  so  are  all  women! 

Ignorance  retreats  a  step! 

There’s  a  sort  of  backwoods  holier-than-thou 
obligation,  self-acknowledged  by  other  states,  that 
requires  they  keep  ahead  of  Tammanyized  New 
York  in  all  wholesome  reforms.  A  Constitutional 
Amendment  for  a  Free  America,  giving  to  women 
of  ALL  states  the  vote,  cannot  be  denied  now ! 

There’s  no  need  for  further  discussion.  Al¬ 
ready  we  have  too  widely  advertised  our  ignominy 
and  backwardness.  A  courageous  and  sensible 
Congress  will  proceed  to  act. — The  Roycroft,  De¬ 
cember. 

The  Pickets’  Message 

THE  picketing  women  have  stood  at  the  gates 
for  a  year  advertising  a  great  campaign  for 
Liberty. 

They  advocate  the  enfranchisement  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women  by  the  direct,  efficient  and  economical 
way — by  the  federal  suffrage  amendment. 

They  have  not  come  hastily  to  this  point.  The 
federal  suffrage  amendment  has  lain  in  Congress 
since  1875. 

To  successfully  carry  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment,  public  opinion  must  be  crystalized  and  ap¬ 
peal  must  be  made  to  the  direct  powers.  The 
women  have  aroused  the  attention  of  the  country 


at  a  time  when  suffrage  was  a  dead  issue.  They 
have  carried  the  message  to  Garcia. 

They  have  done  nothing  unseemly  and  have 
committed  no  offense  against  dignity  and  good 
taste.  Their  action  and  appearance  are  beautiful 
and  dignified.  They  have  dramatized  woman’s 
appeal  for  liberty.  A  noted  architect  has  said 
that  marble  groups  of  women  bearing  banners 
must  take  the  place  of  the  living  women  when 
the  appeal  has  passed  into  history.  Standing 
quietly  before  the  gates,  holding  their  banners, 
they  stir  the  hearts  of  thinking  men.  As  one 
writer  has  said,  “The  Washington  pickets  seem  to 
me  to  embody  the  spiritual  principle  which  has 
been  responsible  for  every  great  advance  in  civili¬ 
zation.” — Jane,  in  The  Illustrated  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
press,  November  25,  1917. 

Prospects  for  the  Amendment 

HE  sudden  and  unexpected  release  from  jail 
of  all  the  women  who  were  imprisoned  in 
Washington  for  the  "crime”  of  having  pick¬ 
eted  the  White  House,  has  caused  all  the  friends 
of  suffrage  to  feel  that  the  prospects  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  federal  amendment  have  grown  con¬ 
siderably  brighter.  It  appears  as  if  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  government  is  broken,  and  tyrannical 
methods  of  repression  are  to  be  abandoned. — New 
York  Call,  Dec.  1. 

Punishment  of  the  Pickets 

T  is  surely  a  bad  portent  for  any  government 
when  the  punishments  it  inflicts  cease  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  its  citizens  and  become  an  honor. 
The  whole  course  of  history  shows  that  such  pun¬ 
ishments  are  useless  for  repression  and  that  they 
recoil  with  tenfold  force  on  the  government  which 
imposes  them. — Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe,  Dec.  16. 

Word  from  the"Congresswoman 

ISS  Rankin,  speaking  of  the  federal  amend¬ 
ment,  said:  “It  has  been  reported  out  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  without  recom¬ 
mendation  with  a  minority  report  in  favor  of  the 
passage.  We  know  we  have  a  majority  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  believe  we  have  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority,  and  that  it  will  pass  in  January.  The  wets 
will  vote  for  suffrage  in  order  to  punish  the  South, 
and  all  those  men  who  have  to  go  to  the  women 
for  their  votes,  the  Congressmen  from  the  West 
and  the  Congressmen  from  New  York,  arc  bound 
to  vote  for  it." — New  York  Evening  Post,  Decem¬ 
ber  17. 


Style 

Simple  Elegance 

ROSE  VAU  EY  SANITARIUM 

MEDIA.  PENNA. 

"/n  a  valley  that'*  really  a  hill”  near  Philadelphia.  Beautiful 

Strict  Reliability 

location  where  health-Wlding  is  a  joy  to  the  weary  and  ill? 
OSTEOPATHY  for  adjustment,  and  NATURE  CURE 

MntVt.  STONE  Phl,ad9lphla 

methods  for  every-day  living.  Booklet  on  request 

RUTH  DEETER,  D.  O.,  PhysicTen-in-Char£« 

Telephohe  Maik  881 

Hrettfatttr’0 


Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer !  Mi»«  Mary  Gertruda  Fendall 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Miss  Maud  Jamison 

Bank  of  Deposit :  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

$300,000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURING  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 

Liit  of  Contributions  from  December  14 
Through  December  20,  1917 
Contribution*  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 

Per  Mrs.  Kent’s  Committee: 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Miller _ $  9.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Atwater _  5.00 

Per  New  Jersey  Branch : 

Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins _  2,000.00 

Per  Utah  Branch: 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Holman _  5.00 

Miss  Alta  Bean _  5.00 

Mrs.  Jeanette  Hyde _  5.00 

Mr.  Walter  Lewis _  5.00 

Judge  W.  H.  Dickson _  10.00 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Allen _  10.00 

Dr.  W.  R.  Tyndale _  10.00 

Mrs.  John  F.  Cowan _  10.00 

Miss  Romaine  S.  Peter _  10.00 

L.  T -  10.00 

Anon -  25.00 

Mrs.  Isabella  B.  Bond _  50.00 

Mrs.  Agnes  Spencer  Moses  1.00 

Mrs.  Sallie  Ginns _  10.00 

Mrs.  Liliah  B.  Gray _  5.00 

Miss  Amy  R.  Jungling _  10.00 

A  Friend  from  Arkansas _  5.00 

W.  C.  Brook  &  Co _  5.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Speak- 

man  -  10.00 

Miss  M.  Maude  Paden _  5.00 

Mr.  Harry  W.  Weinber¬ 
ger  -  12.00 

Mr.  Shippen  Lewis _  25.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _  5.00 

Miss  May  E.  Dabney _  5.00 

Mr.  B.  L.  Gershanick _  5.00 

Miss  Gertrude  Phillips _  2.00 

Miss  Louise  Park _  1.00 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 

Martin  -  5,00 

Miss  Adelaide  Kelton _  10.00 

Mrs.  Eva  S.  Evans _  5.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Walker _  25.00 

Dr.  Isabel  Fowler _  1.00 

In  honor  of  a  Quaker  an- 
cester,  three  times  in  jail 
for  attending  Friends’ 

Meeting  in  Dolgelly, 

Wales -  5.00 


Mrs.  Francis  Heney.. 

10.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell _ 

Mrs.  Messer 

10.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Boughton 

Miss  M.  S.  Wittnauer _ 

Wood  _ 

250.00 

Miss  Mary  Burnham 

Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Cuthbert 

150.00 

Miss  Anna  K.  Stimson _ 

Miss  Fanny  T.  Cochran _ 

500.00 

Mrs.  William  M.  Beekley.. 

Miss  Mary  Burnham 

250.00 

Miss  Marion  Mott..  . 

Miss  Fanny  S.  H.  Hall _ 

5.00 

Miss  Christine  Doyle 

Mever  Davis’  Band 

20.00 

Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardorff _ 

Miss  Cora  E.  Decker  _ 

25.00 

Miss  Fanny  Travis  Coch- 

Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell 

5.00 

ran  _  _ _ _ _ 

Mrs.  Lilian  Edson  Baldwin 

10.00 

Miss  Louise  Lewis  . 

Miss  Lucv  Burns 

16.20 

Mrs.  George  F.  Stradling. 

Collections 

9.85 

Dr.  Frances  C.  VanGasken 

Membership  Fees 

16.50 

Mrs.  Thomas  Greaves 

Sale  of  Tickets  . 

12.00 

Miss  A.  Janseen _ _ 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 

235.00 

110.00 

10.00 

25.00 

6.75 

1.00 

25.00 

55.00 

35.00 

25.00 

5.00 

10.00 


Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters _ $  3,615.55 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _ $288,188.50 

Total  collected  by  Na¬ 
tional  Headquarters 
through  Dec.  20,  1917- 

Contributions  Made  to 

Penns  ylvania  Headquarters: 

Collection,  Bellevue-Strat- 

ford  Meeting _ $  118.92 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton 

Herold  -  50.00 

Collection,  Hotel  Walton.  11.70 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Kennedy  1.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  S.  Edmonds  25.00 

Miss  Cora  Crawford _  2.00 

Miss  Martha  Davis _  26.00 

Mrs.  Perit  Dulles _  10.00 

Mr.  William  B.  Gold _  2.00 

Supplee  and  Gilday _ , _  5.00 

Miss  Margaret  K.  Kelly _  25.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Justice _  50.00 

Miss  Mary  Winsor _  5.00 

Mr.  John  W.  Schell _  10.00 

Mrs.  John  W.  Schell _  20.00 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor _  5.00 

Mrs.  James  D.  Winsor _  5.00 

Miss  Margaret  Shearman,  10.00 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Richardson.  5.00 

Mr.  Charles  Z.  Klauder _  25.00 

Mrs.  G.  Von  Horvath _  1.00 

Miss  Victoria  Ansell _  1.00 

Miss  Ella  Riegel _  10.00 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Davis _  10.00 

Miss  Ethel  Rupert _  5.00 

Mrs.  Aroson _  5.00 

Miss  Mary  Ingham _  10.26 

Miss  Dorothea  de 

Schweintz  _  5.00 

Mrs.  Glenn  O.  Martin _  1.00 

Mrs.  K.  G.  Halligan _  10.00 


$  1,047.63 


$291,804.05 


Contributions  Made  to 
Utah  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Garnett _  25.00 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Jenkins _  25.00 

Mrs.  Joseph  Georghegan _  10.00 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Cutler _  25.00 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Lawson _  1.00 

Collection  at  Luncheon _  16.00 

Collection  at  Evening 

Meeting -  6.00 

Mr.  E.  E.  Jenkins _  10.00 

$  118.00 

Total  collected  by 

Branches  - $  1,165.63 

Previously  acknowledged  — __ 

in  The  Suffragist _ $  41,607.79 

Total  collected  by  Branches  through 

Dec.  20,  1917 - $  42,773.42 

Grand  Total - $334,577.47 

Deduction : 

Transferred  from  Branch  Headquar¬ 
ters  to  National  Headquarters _ $  2,261.00 

Grand  Net  Total - $334,577.47 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHING 

Norfolk  Jackets  *  1  i 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  •  -  •  . 

6.00 

Riding  Breeches  -  •  • 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  . 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  •  •  - 

5.00 

Leggins . 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY 

SHOPS 

SOCIETY  STATIONERY 

E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Mothproof  bags  and  paper  for  protecting  the 
winter  clothing,  carpets,  rugs,  curtains,  etc 


1510  H  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SUITS 


COATS 


Cincinnati 

NOVELTIES 


MILLINERY 


Duluth,  Minn. 

GOWNS 


Fifth  Ave.  and  48th  St. 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 


In  pntratMnftg  rmr  admrtiser'i  pleaw?  mention  “The 
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FREE  MASS  MEETING 

A  Rally  Before  the  Amendment  Vote 

Suffrage  Prisoners  Will  Speak 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Friday  Evening,  January  4,  at  8:30 

«,  Chairman 

MISS  LUCY  BURNS 

Speakers 

MRS.  HARVEY  WILEY  MISS  MABEL  VERNON 

MISS  MAUDE  YOUNGER  MISS  ROSE  WINSLOW 
DUDLEY  FIELD  MALONE,  Former  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 

97  PICKET  PRISONERS  ON  THE  PLATFORM 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Circulation  Manager,  Miis  May  Condon 
Circulation  Committee 

Mis*  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 
Mr*.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colored* 

M  Edna  Griffith,  Fortland,  Oregon 
M  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 
Mi  Nell  K.  Iron,  Idaho 
Mrs  Ruby  Koenig,  Conv  rficul 
Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 
Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 
Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 
Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 
Mr*.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  Jersey 
Miss  Helen  Scott,  Maryland 
Mr*.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 
Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 
Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 
Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 
Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 
Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
'  Tile  Suffragist" 

WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  22.  1917 

Mrs.  Myra  R.  Wilier _ 

Mrs.  Florence  B.  Hilles _ 

Mrs.  Anna  Buck _ 

Mrs.  Spellman _ 

Miss  Clara  L.  Rowe _ 

Mrs.  Agnes  Chase _ 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein - 

Mrs.  Ida  Gray  Scott _ 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore _ 

Miss  Mary  L.  Biasing _ 

Miss  Nettie  G.  Biasing _ 

Miss  Mildred  Glines _ 

Miss  Elsie  Wedler _ 

Miss  Elizabeth  Morot _ 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock _ 

Miss  Jean  Jennings _ 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Small _ 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Phelps _ 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins _ 

Miss  Julia  Emory _ 

Miss  V.  Van  Allmen _ 

Miss  G.  A.  Needham _ _ _ 

Miss  Cora  Week _ 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Bright _ 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Smith _ 

Mrs.  Martinette _ 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Biem _ 

Miss  Marion  May _ 

Miss  Mable  Vernon _ 

Miss  Anne  Martin _ 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Wolfe _ 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Adler _ 

Mrs.  Milton  Schaffuer _ 

Miss  Gratia  S.  Erickson _ 

Miss  Cora  Crawford _ 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis _ 

Miss  Nina  Samorodin _ 

Miss  M.  G.  Fendall _ 

Miss  Edith  Porcher _ _ 

Mrs.  Victor  duPont _ 

Mrs.  James  Rector _ 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Rose _ 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

In  patronising  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The 


NEW  YEAR 
PRINTING 

STYLISH  —  NEAT  —  COMPLETE 

Just  the  Thing  in  Ink 
and  Paper 

PHONE  MAIN  4250 

Columbian  Printing  Company,  Inc. 
815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


1220  and  1222  Walnut  St. 

“Style  without  Extravagance”  Philadelphia 


WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4,000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor,  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up-to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 
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Open  Daily9.00  a.  m.  to  5.45  p.  m. 

“THE  BUSY  CORNER" 

\  SCamt  &  ©0.) 

8TH  ST  AND  PBWiA.  AYR 


This  Week! 


6  BIG  SALES 

Offering  Extraordinary 
SAVINGS  in 

MILLINERY 

WINTER  COATS  SHOES 
FURS  SILKS 
DRESSES 

Read  the  price  new  in  the  dailg  papere 


WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PRINTING 

Quick  Service  Reasonable  Price* 

Hayworth  Publishing  House 


Phone  Main  1062 


636  Q  Street  N.  W. 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES.  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington.  D.  C. 


Established  1904 

HARVEY  A.  STROUD 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 

2103  NORTH  ElEVENTh  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Specialize  on  EYE  COMFORT  SYSTEM  of  Lighting 
in  Old  or  New  Installation.  Anything  else  Electrical, 
I  AM  ON  THE  JOB.  Just  Write.  Call  or  Telephone 
DIAMOND  132 


Suffragist" 


